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name of its first section’. ‘The modern 


I. pee rricys, that is, the Levitical 

Book (LXX. Aeurucov, Vulg. Ze- 
vilicus), is the name by which this portion 
of the Law of Moses has always been 
called by the Hellenistic Jews and the 
Chnstian Church. But according to the 
text of the Masorites, it does not appear 
certain that the Book was originally 
named, or in any way regarded by them, 
asa whole. It would rather seem that 
they reckoned it simply as ten out of 
the fifty-four sections into which the 
entire Book of the Mosaic writings is 
hia The ten Sections are as fol- 
ow :— 


Sect. 24, Chap. i—vi. 7. 


9 25, » Vi. 8—viil, 

» 26, ,, 1X.——X1. 

9 27, 5 Xi Xi. 

» 28, 4 XIV. XV. 

”? 29, 9 XV1.—XVill, 

29 JO, 59, KIX. XX, 

» 3ST, » XX1.—— XXIV, 

» 32, 9 KXV. XXVL 2. 
33, »,5 XXVL 3—XXVIL 
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Each Section, in accordance with 
rabbinical custom, is named from the 
word, or phrase, with which it com- 
mences, Section 24 is called Vayikra 
(wp), which means, “and he (the 
Lorp) called.” But it appears that the 
Rabbinical Jews in the time of S. Je- 
rome used the Pentateuchal division, 
and gave to each of the five Books the 


VoL. I. Cite 
on ae A 
oN A pe 
B20 ‘ 


Jews apply the title Vaykra both to the 
whole book of Leviticus, and, in its more 
strict sense, to Sect. 24 of the Pentateuch. 

As regards its subject matter, Leviticus 
is closely connected with Exodus at its 
commencement and with Numbers at its 
conclusion. The first link of connec- 
tion is clearly shewn by the fact that 
while the directions for the Consecration 
of the priests are given in Exodus, the 
Consecration itself is narrated in Leviti- 
cus in nearly the same words, changing 
the tense of the verbs. See prel. note 
to Ex. xxix. 

The Book however has a certain claim 
to unity from so large a portion of it 
being occupied with instructions for the 
service of the Sanctuary. It is true 
that much matter of the same kind 
is found in Exodus and Numbers. But 
Leviticus differs from those Books in 
in its general exclusion of historical nar- 
rative. The only historical portions are 
the accounts of the Consecration of the 
priests, with the deaths of Nadab and 
Abihu (ch. viii.—x.), and of the punish- 
ment of the blasphemer (xxiv, 10—23). 


II. As regards the question of au- 
thorship, most, even of those who hold 
a different opinion on the other books 
of the Pentateuch, ascribe it in the 


1 Hieron. Prologus. Galeatus.’ 


II 
ere 
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main to Moses. The theories which are 
counter to its Mosaic origin are so much 
at variance with each other—no two of 
them being in anything like substantial 
agreement—that it does not seem worth 
while to notice them in this place. 

Leviticus has no pretension to system- 
atic arrangement as a whole, nor does 
it appear to have been originally written 
all at one time. Some repetitions occur 
in it'; and in many instances, certain 
particulars are separated from others 
with which, by the subject-matter, they 
are immediately connected*. There ap- 
pear to be in Leviticus, as well as in 
the other Books of the Pentateuch, pre- 
Mosaic fragments incorporated with the 
more recent matter®, There are also 
passages which may probably have been 
written by Moses on previous occasions 
and inserted in the places they now 
occupy when the Pentateuch was put 
together. It is by no means unlikely 
that there are insertions of a later 
date which were written, or sanctioned, 
by the Prophets and holy men who, after 
the Captivity, arranged and edited the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament‘, The 
fragmentary way in which the Law has 
been recorded, regarded in connection 
with the perfect harmony of its spirit 
and details, may tend to confirm both 
the unity of the authorship of the Books 
in which it 1s contained, and the true 
inspiration of the Lawgiver. 


III. In the following table, the con- 
tents of the Book of Leviticus are shewn 
in the order in which they occur. 


1 For examples, compare Lev. xi. 39, 40 with 
xxii. 8; and Lev. xix. g with xxi. 22. But on 
some of the most considerable alleged cases of 
mere repetition in the Pentateuch, see notes on 
ch. xx. xxiii. 
~  ® See e.g. Prel. notes to ch. xii. and ch. xv.; 
note on xiii. 39; also xix. 5—8, xxii. 17—25. 

3 See Introd. Note to Ex. xx. 22; notes 
on Lev. xxiii. xxv. 

¢ We seek in vain for any clear internal evi- 
dence of such a lations in eters But 
_the probability of their existence may be easily. 
admitted, taking account of the literary habits of 
Pe ages, before the spirit of modern criticism 

ad introduced a curious desire to appropriate 

sentence to its author. On the objections 

to Mosaic authorship which have been based on 

relating to the future history of the 

nation, see Note after Chap. xxvi. and cf. notes 
on Ex. xxiii. 20, 31. 
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cluston, xiv. 54—57. 
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Abominable lusts...........ccceees 
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Precepts on duties, for the most 

part with punishments pre- 

SCTIDER sessieccsSiaaseiccciioas eens XX, 
Preceptson holiness forthepriests xxi. xxil. 16. 
Choice of victims for the Altar, 

and rules for eating the flesh 


of the Peace-offerings ........ » XXil. 17—33. 
The days of Holy Convocation 

and the Festivals in their con- 

nection with agriculture....... Xxili, 
The Lamps and the Shewbread 

for the Sanctuary............00 XXIV. I—9. 
The blasphemer punished, with 

an interpolation on retribution xxiv. ro—23. 


The Sabbath year, and the Ju- 
bilee in connection with the 


rights of the on cde Cepatcoswees XXv. 
Promises and Threatenings for 
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THE BOOK OF LEVITICUS. 


IV. THe RITUAL OF THE SACRI- 


FICES, 


The instructions respecting the offer- 
ings for the Altar contained in Leviticus 
are given, like most of the other por- 
tions of the Law, in a more or less dis- 
joined and occasional way. They were 
recorded with a view to the guidance of 
those who were practically conversant 
with the service of the Tabernacle. They 
do not as they stand furnish a methodi- 
cal statement for the information of those 
who are strangers to the subject. A 
compact and systematic sketch of the 
ritual of the Altar, may therefore well 
form part of an Introduction to the study 
of this Book. 


§ i. In regard to the whole sacrificial 
system of the Hebrew Law, rt is most 
necessary that we should keep in view 
that it was intended for a people already 
brought into covenant with the living 
God, and that every sacrifice was as- 
sumed to have a vital connexion with 
the spirit of the worshipper. A Hebrew 
Sacrifice, like a Christian Sacrament, pos- 
sessed the inward and spiritual grace, 
as well as the outward and visible sign. 
The mere empty form, or the feeling of 
an opus operatum, was as alien to the 
mind of an enlightened Israelite who 
brought his gift to the Altar, as it is to 
the well instructed Christian who comes 
to the Table of the Lord. This fact will 
be found not obscurely intimated in the 
words of the Law itself. But it is most 
clearly expressed by the sacred writers 
m later ages, when it became necessary 
that they should remind their backsliding 
countrymen of the truth’. 

It may however be supposed that 
to those who came to the Sanctuary 
m sincerity and truth, a sacrifice may 
have bome a very different amount of 
meaning, according to the religious con- 
ditions of their minds. One may have 
come in devout obedience to the voice 
of the Law, with httle more than a vague 
sense that his offering in some way ex- 
pressed his own spiritual wants, and that 
the fact that he was permitted to offer it, 
was a sacramental pledge of God’s good 


1 Ps, xl. 6; 1 8—r15; Prov. xxi. 3; Is. i. 
se es vii. 21—-23; Hos. vi. 6; Mic. vi. 
s,8& Cf. 1 Sam. xv. 22; Matt. v. 23, 24. 
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will and favour towards him. But to 
another, with clearer spiritual insight, the 
lessons conveyed in the symbols of the 
Altar must have all converged with more 
or less distinctness towards the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world’, 
Who was to come in the fulness of times 
that He might fulfil all righteousness’, 
and realize in the eyes of men the true 
Sin-offering, Burnt-offering, and Peace- 
offering; Who has now been made sin 
for us, though He knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God 
in Him‘, Who has given Himself for us 
an offering and a sacrifice to God for a 
sweet-smelling savour’, Who is our peace 
that He might bring us nigh by His 
blood®, our very Paschal Lamb which has 
been slain for us’, to the end that by eat- 
ing His flesh and drinking His blood we 
might have eternal life®. 


The Classification of Offerings. 

§ ii. The general name for what 
was formally given up to the service of 
God was korban (}39p), which exactly 
answers to the English words, offering 
and oblation. It is rendered by Sdpov 
(gift) in the Septuagint’. Under this 
name were included what was paid for 
the maintenance of the Priests and Le- 
vites in the shape of first-fruits and 
tithes’*, whatever was contributed for the 
endowment of the Sanctuary", and what- 
ever offerings were brought to be sacri- 
ficed on the Altar. The last, which alone 
belong to our present purpose, may be 
thus classed :— 


Offerings for the Altar. 
Animal. Vegetable, 
1 Burnt-offerings, 1 Meat- and Drink-of- 
2 Peace-offerings, ferings for the Altar 
3 Sin-offerings. in the Court. 
a Incense and Meat-of- 
ferings for the Holy 
Place within the 'Ta- 
bernacle. 


Besides the three ordinary classes of 
animal sacrifices, there were several 


2 Rev. xiii. 8. 
4 2 Cor. v. 21. 
6 Eph. it. 13, 14.- 


= Matt. iii. 15. 
5 Eph. V. Ze 
7 3 Cor. v. 7. 

8 jek vi. 54. ® Cf. Mark vii. rt. 
19 . ii, 125 xxvii. 30; Num. xviii. 12,26. 
1 Num. vii. 3; xxxi. 50, : 
112 
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offerings which were peculiar in their 
nature, such as the Paschal lamb’, the 
Scape goat’, and the Red heifer”. There 
was also the sort of Peace-offering called 
Chagigah, connected mainly with the 
Passover, and apparently referred to in 
the Law, though not mentioned by 
name‘, the Firstlings*’, and the Tithe 
animals®. | 

_ The offerings for the Altar were (1) 
public sacrifices, offered at the cost and 
on behalf of the community (such as the 
victims offered in the. morning and even- 
ing service of the Sanctuary and in the 
public festivals)’, and (2) private sacri- 
fices which were offered either by express 
enactment of the Law on particular oc- 
casions, or by the voluntary devotion of 
the sacrificer. It will be seen that the 
first three chapters of Leviticus relate 
entirely to private voluntary offerings’. 
But it may be observed that the mode 
of conducting a sacrifice of any given 
kind was nearly the same, whether it 
was a public or-a private one. The 
main points of exception were that in 
the public sacrifices the priests, or the 
Levites, did what was else done by the 
person who brought the offering, or by 
those who were employed by him; 
and, according to the Mishna’, that the 
laying of the hand upon the head of 
the victim was required in the public 
sacrifices only in particular cases, which 
are specified in the Law”. 


The Animal Sacrifices. 


§ ui. The external distinction be- 
tween the three classes of animal sacri- 
fices may be thus broadly stated :—the 
Burnt-offering was wholly burnt upon 
the Altar; the Sin-offering was in part 
burnt on the Altar, and in part, either 
given to the priests or burnt outside 
the camp; and the Peace-offering was 
shared between the Altar, the priests and 
the sacrificer. This formal difference is 
immediately connected with the distinc- 

1 Ex. xii. 3. ? Lev. xvi. 10, 

* Num. xix. 2. : 

* See Num. x. 10; Deut. xvi. 2. 

5 Ex, xiii. 12, 13. 6 Lev. xxvii. 32. 

7 Ex, xxix. 38—44; Num. xxviii. xxix. 

8 See Lev. i. 2; ii. 1, &c. 

9 Menach, ix. 7. 

10 Lev. iv. 1§; xvi. 21; 2 Chron. xxix. 23. 
See Outram, I. xv. § 7. 
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tive meaning of each kind of sacrifice. 
See § xvi. 

The names by which the animal sa- 
crifices are called in the Hebrew text 
are as follows :— 


The general name is sebach (n3?), 
that is, a slaughtered animal. In the 
English Bible it is commonly rendered 
sacrifice, but sometimes offering. It is 
opposed to minchah (nn3d), literally, a 
gift’, which denotes a vegetable-offering, 
called in our version a Meat-offering. 

The Burnt-offering is called ‘olak 
(nby), that which ascends, or sshshek 
(AYN), that which is burnt; it is also 
occasionally called Aaleel (6%), that 
which is whole, because the whole vic- 
tim was given to the altar. In our ver- 
sion, ‘o/ak is rendered “ burnt-offering,” 
or “burnt sacrifice,” and alee, “whole 
burnt sacrifice'*.” 

The Peace-offering is called shelem 


(nde), that is peace, or concord. The 
Thank-offering, a Peace offering made 
under certain conditions”, was called 
todah (1\n), a thanksgiving. 

The Sin-offering was called chatlath 
(nxpn), strictly either a sin, or punish- 
ment for sin. 

The Trespass-offering which, as re- 
gards its meaning, was a kind of Sin- 
offering always accompanied by a pecu- 
niary fine, was called asham (DWN) #.¢. 
a forfeit’*, 


Lhe Sdection of Animals for Sacrifice. 


§ iv. Five animals are named in 
the Law as suitable for sacrifice, the ox, 
the sheep, the goat, the dove and the 
pigeon. It is worthy of notice that these 
were all offered by Abraham in the great 
sacrifice of the Covenant. The divine 
command was, “Take me an heifer of 
three years old, and a she-goat of three 
years old, and a ram of three years old, 
and a turtledove and a young pigeon”’.” 
These animals are all clean according to 


il Ps, xl. 6; Jer. xvii. 26; Dan. ix. 27. See 
on Lev, ii. 1. 

12 Deut. xxxiii. 10; Ps. li. 19. The words 
used by the Septuagint are d\oxavrwpa, ddAoxav- 
rwors and dd\oxdprwua; and by the Vulgate, 
holocaustum. 

13 See on Lev. vii. 11, 12. 


14 See on Lev. v. 14. 3 Gen. xv. > 
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the division into clean and unclean which 
was adopted in the Law’, but which had 
its Origin in remoter ages*. They are also 
the most important of those which are 
used for food and are of the greatest 
utilityto man. The three kinds of quad- 
rupeds were domesticated in flocks and 
herds® and were recognized as pro- 
perty, making up in fact a great part of 
the wealth of the Hebrews before they 
settled in the Holy Land. It would 
thus appear that three conditions met 
in the sacrificial quadrupeds; (1) they 
were clean according to the Law; (2) 
they were commonly used as food ; and, 
being domesticated, (3) they formed a 
part of the home wealth of the sacrificers. 
If there were any birds which were do- 
mesticated by the Israelites in the time 
of Moses, they were most probably the 
dove and the pigeon, for dove-cots and 
pigeon-houses have been from very early 
times common appendages to the houses 
of the Holy Land and the neighbouring 
countnies*. But even if it could be 
proved that the doves and the pigeons 
used in sacrifice were wild, and did not 
therefore fulfil the last-mentioned con- 
dition of the sacrificial quadrupeds, it 
would make no real difficulty, since it 
appears that, in the regular sacrifices, 
birds were accepted only from the poor 
who possessed no other clean animals 
which they could offer’. It is not in 
the least probable that the domestic 
fowl was known in Western Asia till 
after the time of Solomon®. 

“ The roebuck and the hart” (more pro- 
perly, the gazelle and the deer), though 
they were clean and were commonly 
used for food’, were not offered in 
sacrifice, most probably because they 


1 Lev. xi.; Deut. xiv, 

* Gen. vii. 2. 3 Lev. i. 2. 

4 Josephus, ‘ Bell. Jud.’ v. 4.§ 4 See Tris- 
tram, Nat. Hist.’ p. 212. - 

5 Lev. v. 7. See note on Lev. i. 14. 

¢ See note on Neh. v. 18. Smith’s * Dict.’ 
111. 1578. Ducks and geese appear to have 
abounded in ancient E pts but the Israelites 
could hardly have ha em in considerable 
. numbers in the Wilderness. That the ancient 

ians were acquainted with the common 

fowl rests on no earlier testimony than Plutarch’s, 
See Wilkinson, ‘Pop. Account,’ &c. Vol. 1. 
P25 | 

7 Deut. xii. 1S, 22, xiv. §, xv. 22; 1 Kings 
iv. 23. Cf. on Lev. xi. 7. 
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were not domesticated nor regarded 
as property: the camel and the ass, 
though they were domesticated, were 
not offered because they were unclean®*. 
These instances, as well as the ex- 
clusion from the vegetable offerings of 
grapes, figs, pomegranates, honey and 
milk, contradict the notion of Bahr and 
others, that the materials for sacrifice 
were chosen mainly because they were 
the chief natural productions of the land. 
The view of Philo’, which has been 
adopted by some in modern times, that 
the animals were chosen on account of 
their mild and tractable disposition, is 
sufficiently answered by referring to the 
habitual tempers of the bull, the goat 
and the ram, which are so plainly re- 
cognized in Scripture’®. 

Every animal offered in sacrifice was 
to be perfect, without spot or blemish. 
It was to have neither disease nor de- 
formity of any kind". An exception 
was however made in regard to a limb 
out of proportion in a victim for a Free- 
will offering, which was an inferior sort 
of Peace-offering™. A male animal was 
required in most offerings”. 

The age of the victims was, for the 
most part, limited. It would seem to 
have been a primitive law that no animal 
was to be sacrificed which was less than 
a week old. The four-footed animals 
offered by Abraham were three years 
old"*. ‘These may be taken in a general 
way as the two limits of the ages of the 
animals offered in sacrifice. The case 
of a victim of seven years old in Judg. 
vi. 25 must be regarded as exceptional, 
having a peculiar significance of its own. 

The ox was sacrificed either as a calf 
(Say ’ége/), which might be a year old”, 


8 Amongst the Gentile nations, the camel 
was offered in sacrifice by the Arabians, the 
horse by the Hindoos, the swine by the Greeks, 
Romans and Egyptians, the goose and other 
domestic birds by the Egyptians. 

® ‘De Victimis,’ cap. 1. De Maistre, Heng- 
stenberg, &c. 

10 See Ps. xxii.12; Jer. xxxi. 18; Jer. 4. 8; 
Dan. viii. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Cf. also Note after 
Lev. xi. § 11. 

11 Lev. xxii, 18—25. 

13 See Lev. vii. 16, 17, xxii. 23. 

13 See on Lev. i. 3. 

14 Ex. xxii. 30; Lev. xxii. 27. 

15 Gen. xv. ge 

16 Micah vi. 6. 
2, 3, 8. 


Cf. on Ex. xxxii.4; Lev. ix. 
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or as a bull (™B far) from one to three 
years old’, 

In like manner, the sheep was offered 
either as a lamb of a year old or under, 
or as a young sheep from one to three 
years old. But a single name (wa) 
kebes, or 35 keseb, different forms of 
the same word) for these is found in the 
Law. The age in the case of the lamb 
is expressly defined*. Our version has 
lamb in some places where sheep would, 
according to common usage, be more 
appropriate’. 

The same custom was most likely 
followed in regard to the age of the 
goat. But there appear to have been 
two breeds of goats, one shaggy and 
the other smooth-haired, distinguished 
in sacrificial use, but mistaken in our 
version for distinctions of age *. 


The Presentation and Slaughter of the 
Victims. 
§ v. 


It was the duty of the man 
who offered a private sacrifice to lead 
with his own hands the victim into the 
court of the Sanctuary, and to “ offer it 
before the Lord,” that is, formally to 
present it to the priest in front of the 
Tabernacle*. It 1s said that a priest 
selected for the service first carefully 
examined the animal to see that it was 
without spot or blemish. The sacrificer 
then laid, or rather pressed, his hand 
upon its head. According to some Jew- 
ish traditions, both hands were used, 
as they were by the priest on the head 
of the Scape goat®. Nothing is said 
in the Law of the imposition of hands 
being accompanied by any form of 
prayer or confession. The confession 
made by the High priest over the Scape 
goat’ was evidently peculiar; and the 
confessions spoken of in connection with 


1 See on Lev. ix. 3; Lev. iv. 3, viii. 23 xvi. 


"9 Ex, xii 5, xxix. 38; Lev. ix. 3, xii. 6 (see - 


note), xxiii. 12, 18, 

* Lev. iii. 7, iv. 32, xiv. 10, xxiii. 12, &c.— The 
words lamb, ewe, and sheep, are also often em- 
ployed to translate sek (8%), which would be 
more fairly represented by one of the flock, that 
is, either sheep or goat. See Lev. v, 7, xii. 8, 
xxii. 233, 28, xxvii. 26, 

* See on Lev. iv. 23. 

® See note on Lev. i. 3. 
6 Lev. i. 4, xvi. 25. 

7 Lev. xvi. 21. 
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the Sin-offerings® were evidently made 
before the sacrificial ceremony had com- 
menced, and had nothing immediately 
to do with the imposition of hands. 
But according to the Rabbinists the 
sacnificer always uttered a prayer or 
confession of some sort while his hand 
rested on the head of the victim, except 
in the case of Peace-offerings’. There 
does not appear to have been an im- 
position of hands in the sacrifices of 
birds’: nor, according to the Mishna, 
was there any in the sacrifice of the 
Paschal lamb, or in the offering of any 
of the public sacrifices, except the Scape 
goat and the Sin-offering for the people". 

The regular place for slaughtering the 
animals for Burnt-offerings, Sin-offerings 
and Trespass-offerings, was the north 
side of the Altar’. Tradition tells us 
that before the sacrificer laid his hand 
upon the head of the victim, it was bound 
by a cord to one of the rings fixed for 
the purpose on the north side of the 
Altar’, and that at the very instant when 
the words of the prayer, or confession, 
were ended, the fatal stroke was given". 
The Peace-offerings and the Paschal 
lambs, might, it would seem, be slain in 
any part of the court”. 

If we take the text of Leviticus in 
its most obvious meaning as our guide, 
the person who brought the sacrifice had 
to slay it’. But some Jewish authorities 
state that this was the duty of the priest 
or an assistant’. The Hebrew idiom is 
not free from ambiguity”. It is how- 
ever most likely that the duty devolved 
on the sacrificer, but that he could em- 
ploy a deputy who might be a priest or 
not’. In the public sacrifices, and on 
certain peculiar occasions in later times, 
the priests, or the Levites, were appointed 


8 See on Lev. v. 5. 

id fe a ‘Corban,’ IIL 15. 
‘Rab. Lex.’ P. 34. Outram, Lc. 15. 

. 658. 

a Lev. iP 1s. ‘ Menach,’ 1x. 7. 

12 Lev. i. t13 vi 2g; vii. 3, On the arrange- 

ment of the court, see Note after Ex. xxvi. § VL 
13 Mishna, ‘ Middoth,’ LIL. §. 
4 Otho, p. 634. 

- Cf. Lev.i. 11 with iii. 2, Mishna, ‘Zebach,’ 
Vv, O. : 
16 See Lev. i. §, &c. &c. 

17 Philo, ‘De Victimis,’ 


Otho, 


cap. §. Otho, 


- 034. 
18 See on Ex. xxxvii. 1. 
19 Cf. 2 Chron. xxx. 17. 
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to do it'. .The mode of killing ap 
pears not to have differed from that 
of slaughtering animals for food. The 
throat was cut while a priest or assistant 
held a bow! under the neck to receive 
the blood*. The sacrificer, or his assist- 
ant, then flayed the victim and cut it 
into pieces’, probably while the priest 
was engaged in disposing of the blood. 

Up to this point the mtual was the 
same for all sacrifices of quadrupeds, 
whether they were destined to be Burnt- 
offerings, Peace-offerings, or Sin-offer- 
ings, except in the license allowed in 
the case of Peace-offerings as to the 
place of slaughter, and, according to 
tradition, in the prayer accompanying 
the imposition of hands. But from this 
point a very important divergence takes 
place, and the distinctive mark of each 
kind of offering comes into view. The 
treatment of the blood was the same in 
the Burnt-offering, the Peace-offering, and 
the Trespass-offering, but it was pecu- 
liar in the Sin-offering: the burning of 
certain parts on the Altar was the same 
in the Sin-offering, the Trespass-offering, 
and the Peace-offering, but the burning 
of the whole was peculiar to the Burnt- 
offering: the sacrificial meal was pecu- 
liar to the Peace-offering. 


The Treatment of the Blood. 


§vi. In sacrificing the Burnt-offer- 
ings‘, the Peace-offerings”’ and the Tres- 
pass-offerings*, we read that the priests 
were to “bring the blood and sprinkle 
the blood round about upon the altar.” 
In the Sin-offerings, the priest had to 
take some of the blood with his finger 
and put it upon the horns of the Altar 
of Burnt-offering, and to pour out what 
remained at the bottom of the Altar. 
This was all that was required for the 
blood of the Sin-offering for one of the 
common people, or for a ruler’, But in 
the Sin-offering for the Congregation and 
that for the High-priest’, in addition to 


1 Lev. iv. 4. xvi, 11, 183 2 Chron. xxix. 24, 
34, &c. 
- % L’Empereur, notes to ‘ Middoth,’ cap. 111. 
Carpzov. ‘ Mantissa de Sacrif.’ p. a hilo, 
‘De Victimis,’ cap. 5. See on Lev. ix. 9, xvii. 3. 

3 Lev. i. 5, 6, &c. 

4 Lev. i. 5, 11. 5 Lev. ili. 2, 8, 13. _ 

© Lev. vii. 2. On the relation of the Trespass- 
offering to the Sin-offering, see on Lev. v. 14. 

7 Ley. iv. 25, 30. ® See-note Lev. iv. 3. 
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these two processes, the High-priest him- 
self had to bring a portion of the blood 
into the Sanctuary, to sprinkle it with 
his finger seven times before the vail®, 
and to put some of it upon the horns of 
the Altar of incense”. 

Now there are here to be distin- 
guished four different modes of dispos- 
ing of the blood. In regard to the three 
of these which belong to the Sin-offering, 
our version exactly represents the on- 
ginal :—(1) the putting the blood with the 
finger upon the horns of the two Altars, 
(2) the sprinkling it with the finger before 
the vail, and (3) the pouring out of what 
remained at the base of the Altar of 
Burnt-offering. But as regards the blood 
of the other offerings, which it is said 
the priests were to “ sprinkle round about 
upon the altar,” our translation may mis- 
lead. The Hebrew verb (sérak, pr) is 
a quite different one from that rendered 
sprinkle (hizsah, 717), in reference to the 
blood of the Sin-offering: and as sdrak 
is applied to the whole of the blood of the 
victim, it must evidently denote a more 
copious way of disposing of the blood 
than is.expressed by our word sfrinkding. 
While Aiszah is used for what was done 


with the finger, or a bunch of hyssop, 


sarak is applied to an action performed 
with. the bowl" in which the blood of 
the victim was received as it flowed from 
the carcase. The verb is to be under- 
stood in the sense of casting abroad, so 
as to make the liquid cover a consider- 
able surface. The two Hebrew words 
are Clearly distinguished in the Septua- 
gint and Vulgate. They render sarak 
by wpooxety and fundere; and Aissah by 
paivey and asfergere. But almost all 
modern versions confound the words. 
The Mishna tells us that the great 
Altar of the Temple was furnished 
with two holes at its south-west comer 
through which the blood ran into a drain 
which conveyed it to the Cedron. There 
must have been some arrangement of 
this kind for taking the blood away from 
the Altar in the Wilderness. We are 
further told that in casting the blood 


9 See note Lev. iv. 6. 

10 Lev. iv. 5—7, 16—18. 

1} The name of this bowl was sizrié (ND), 
‘which is immediately formed from the verb 
sdrak. See Ex. xxvil. 3; Num. iv. 34, vii. 135 
Note after Lev. xvii., &c. . 
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“round about upon the altar,” it was the 
custom to throw it in two portions, one 
at the north-eastern corner and the other 
at the south-western, so as to wet all the 
four sides'. In accordance with this 
statement, it has .been very generally 
held*® that it was intended that the 
blood should be diffused over the walls 
of the Altar; and this seems to be con- 
firmed by what is said of the blood of 
the bird for a burnt-offering—‘the blood 
thereof shall be wrung out at the side of 
the altar®.”—But it is urged, on the other 
hand‘, that it is improbable thatthe blood 
should have been suffered, as it must 
thus have been, to run down upon the 
bank or ledge round the Altar, on which 
the officiating priests stood. It has been 
conjectured that it was cast upon the 
margin of the top of the Altar in such a 
way as to flow round the space occupied 
by the fire. This is of course conceivable, 
if a channel was provided to conduct 
the blood round the four sides, inclining 
towards the openings at the south-western 
corner’. 


The Burning on the Altar. 


$ vii. When the blood was disposed 
of, the skin removed, and the animal cut 
into pieces, the sacrificer, or his assist- 
ant, washed the entrails and feet®. In 
the case of a Burnt-offering, all the pieces 
were then taken to the Altar and salted 
in accordance with the command, “ with 
‘all thine offerings thou shalt offer salt’.” 
It is said that the salting took place on 
‘the slope of the Altar’. The priest next 
piled the pieces on the Altar, in order, 
with the wood, upon the fire which he had 
previously made up’. The expression 
“in order’’” is understood by the Jewish 
writers to signify that the pieces were to 
be placed in the pile, so as to stand in 
the same relation to each other as they 


1 ¢Middoth,’ 11. 2. Aiea 636. 

* Outram, Carpzov., Bahr, Knobel, Keil, &c. 
with the general voice of rabbinical traditions, 
Otho, p. 635; Outram, I. c. XVL § 2. 

3 Lev. i. 15. 

4 By Kurtz and Hofmann. 

6 This may have some countenance from 
the words of Philo (‘de Vict.’ c. 6), and of the 
Vulgate, Lev.i. rr, 

6 See note on Lev. i. 9. 

v Lev. ii. 13; Ezek. fi. 24; Mark ix. 49. 

8 Otho, p. 637. See on Lev. i. 11; Ex, xxvii. §. 

® See note Lev. vi. 13. 

10 Lev. i. 7, 8, 12, vi, 123 cf. xxiv. 8 
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did in the living animal”. ‘The hind 
limbs were probably put at the base of 
the pile, then the entrails and other vis- 
cera with the fat, then the fore limbs, 
with the head at the top.—It should here 
be remarked that a peculiar word is uni- 
formly applied to the action of the fire 
of the Altar, one which means rather to 
send up in smoke than to consume. See 
on Lev. i. 9. 


The Fat and its Accompaniments. 


§ vill, The parts burned upon the 
Altar of the Peace-offering, the Sin- 
offering and the Trespass-offering, were 
the saine in each case. They consisted 
mainly of the internal fat, the “sweet fat,” 
or suet’. The Hebrews called this fat 
chélev (a5n)"*, and distinguished it from 
the fat which is diffused in the flesh, 
which was called mishman (yowd), or 
shameen (yow)"*, The Law strictly for- 
bad that the chelev should ever be 
eaten: “It shall be a perpetual statute 
...that ye eat neither fat (chéev) nor 
blood"’.” On the contrary, it was allowed 
to eat the other fat'*.—It is remarkable 
that another word, feder (775), is used 
to denote the fat of the Burnt-offering 
which was burned along with the flesh, 
not exclusively selected for the Altar like 
the ché/ev of the other sacrifices’. 

The portions burned are briefly sum- 
med up as “the fat, and the kidneys, and 
the caul above the liver”;” but they are 
generally described more in detail in this 
way °— 

1. “The fat that covereth the in- 
‘wards;” that is, the caul or great omen- 
tum, a transparent membrane which has 
upon it a net-work of fatty tissue. 

2. “The fat that is upon the in- 
wards,” the small lumps of suet found 
upon the intestines of healthy animals. 

3. ‘The two kidneys with the fat 
that is on them which is by the flanks.” 


11 Maimon. ap. Outram, I. 16. 

12 See Richardson’s ‘ Dict.’ s. Set. 

13 Ex, xxix. 13, 22; Lev. iii, 4, 10, 158, iv. 
Q, vii. 4, &c. 

14 Num. xiii. 20; Ps, lxxviii. 31; Is. x. 16, xxx. 


15 Ley, iii. 17. 16 See Neh. viii. 10. 
17 Lev. i. 8, 12; viii. 20. On the meaning of 
see Gesenius, * Thes,’ 


19 Ex. xxix. 13, a2; Lev. iii. 4, 10, 15, iv. 9, 
vii. 4, viii, 16, &c. 
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4. “The caul above the liver.” 
There is a doubt as to the part which 
is here designated. The Hebrew word 
rendered caul is yothereth (nin\), which 
appears to be derived from a root signify- 
ing to abound or to spread over. The two 
interpretations of the word which have 
found most favour appear to have taken 
their rise from the different renderings 
of the Septuagint and the Vulgate. Iti is 
translated by the former, o ) AoBos o o éxi Tou 
Traros, and, in other places, o AoBos rod 
yratos. It hhas hence been supposed by 
many Critics’ to mean the great upper 
lobe of the liver. But this lobe is a part 
of the liver, and cannot therefore pro- 
perly be said to be “above the liver.” 
The word has been rendered by the 
Vulgate reticulum jecoris, a name which 
answers very well to the membrane co- 
vering the upper part of the liver, some- 
times called the small omentum. This 
is taken to be what is here meant by the 
greater number of modern critics and 
translators’. A third opinion, of less au- 
thority, is that which is given in themar- 
gin of our Bible, that the word means the 
midriff, or diaphragm, the broad muscle 
which forms the division between the 
abdomen and the thorax. On the whole, 
it must be admitted that the question as 
to what yothereth really denotes has not 
been satisfactorily settled, though much 
learning has been expended on it*. 

5- When the offering was a sheep, 
the fat tail which characterizes several 
breeds of sheep, was added *. 

On the significance of burning the 
fat, see on Lev. il. 17. 


On the Priests’ Portions. 


§ ix. The parts of the victims which 
regularly fell to the priests were :-— 

Of the Burnt-offerings, only the hide’, 
the whole of the flesh being consigned 
to the Altar. 

Of the Peace-offerings, the breast and 
the night shoulder (or leg), which might 
be eaten by the priests and their families 


2 coo Josephus, Saadia, Bochart, Gesenius, 
Bahr, Schott, Ewald, Kalisch. 

3 Luther, the English Version, Nic. Fuller, 
Fiirst, De Wette, Knobel, Bunsen, Kurtz, Keil, 
Zunz, Herxheimer, Luzzatto, Wogue. 

3 See Nic. Fuller, ‘Misc. Sacr.’ v.14. Bo- 
chart, ‘ Hieroz.’ 11. 45. Gesenius, ‘ Thes.’ sud 
w0ce. Knobel on Lev. iii. 4, &c. &c. 

# See on Lev. iii. 9. 5 Lev. vii. 8 
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in any unpolluted place. The hide ap- 
pears to have been retained by the 
sacrificer®, 

Of the Sin-offerings and the Tres- 
pass-offerings, the whole of the flesh 
(except the fat portions burnt on the 
Altar), and probably the hide. The flesh 
could only be eaten within the precinct 
of the Tabernacle. It was distinguished 
from the “holy” flesh of the Peace-offer- 
ings as being “ most holy’.” 

As regards the two portions of the 
flesh of the Peace-offerings which were 
assigned to be “ Aaron’s and his sons’ 
by a statute for ever from the children 
of Israel®,” and which probably, from the 
great number of Peace-offerings which 
were offered, furnished them with their 
chief supply of animal food, it appears 
certain that one was what we call the 
breast or brisket, but there is a doubt 
as to the other. The Hebrew word 
shok (pw) means leg rather than 
shoulder. In rendering it shoulder in this 
connection, our translators have the 
authority of the LXX., Vulg., and Onke- 
los. But wherever the word occurs in 
other parts of the Old Testament, with a 
single exception, our own version, (in 
agreement with the LXX. and Vulg.) 
takes it for the leg or hip®. Josephus, 
in speaking of the priests’ portions, men- 
tions the leg". But the regular word for 
shoulder zerda’ (y1nt) is used in Num. vi, 
19 and Deut. xvui. 3. The leg 1 is gene- 
rally regarded as the choicer joint of the 
two, but Sir Gardiner Wilkinson says that 
shoulder was preferred by the ancient 
Egyptians”. Many recent critics are in- 
clined to the opinion that it was the night 
leg which was given to the priests; but 
the question is not satisfactorily settled. 

Connected with the priests’ breast 
and shoulder is the inquiry as to the 
two ceremonies called waving and heav- 


© Lev. vii. 31, 32, x. 14. Note on vii. 8. 

T Lev. vi. 26, vii. 6; Note after Ex. xxvi. 
§v. Cf. Ezek. xlii. 13. On the peculiar holiness 
of the flesh, see on Lev. vi. 25. 

8 Ex, xxix, 28, Cf. 2 Chron, xxx. 22—24, 
xxxv. 7, 8.- 

® Deut. xxviii. 35; Judg. xv. 8; Prov. xxvi. 7 5 
Cant. v. 15; Isa. xlvii. 2. The exception is 
1 Sam. ix. 24. The Mishna in one place at 
least seems to favour the same view. ‘Cholin,’ 
xX. 4, with Bartenora’s note 

10 Kytyn, § Ant.’ 11. 9, § 2. 

1! Note on Herodot. 1. 39 
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ing. The shoulder, which belonged to 
the officiating priest, was heaved, and 
the breast, which was for the common 
stock of the priests in general, was 
waved before the Lord’. Each process 
appears to have been a solemn form of 
dedicating a thing to the use of the 
Sanctuary. The term strictly rendered 
Heave-offering (teruéimah, mown) ap- 
pears to be used in as wide a sense as 
korban, for offerings in general. It is so 
applied to all the gifts for the construc- 
tion of the Tabernacle*. That rendered 
Wave-offering (tenéiphah, mpvsn) is not 
so broadly applied, but it is used to de- 
note the gold and bronze that were con- 
tributed for the same purpose’: it is 
also applied to the Levites as dedi- 
eated to the divine service‘. From the 
clearly marked distinction between the 
heave shoulder and the wave breast, it 
can hardly be doubted that the terms, 
in their proper meaning, referred to two 
distinct forms of dedication. The verb 
from which feruémdaA is derived, signifies 
to lift up, that from which senuphah 
comes, to move repeatedly either up and 
down, or to and fro. The Rabbinists say 
that heaving was a moving up and down, 
waving a moving to and fro’. But, as 
waving appears to have been the more 
solemn process of the two, it was pro- 
bably, in accordance with its derivation‘, 
a movement several times repeated, 
while heaving was simply a lifting up 
once. 

Lhe Meat-offerings and the Drink-offerings. 
- § x. On the Meat-offerings (rather 
Vegetable-offerings) in general, see Lev. 
li. with the notes, 

On the Dnnk-offerings, see on Ex, 
XXIX. 40. 

Every Burnt-offering and Peace-of- 
fering was accompanied by a Meat-offer- 
ing and a Drink-offering. There is no 
mention of this in Leviticus. The quan- 
tities of flour, oil and wine were thus 


1 Ex, xxix. 26, 273; Lev. vii. 32—34. 

* Ex. xxv. 3. See also Num. v. g; Deut. 
xii. 6, &c, 

: XXXV. 22, XXXViii. 24, 29. 
hae viii. ¥1. ; 

arpzov, ‘App. Crit.’ p. 

¢ The Hebrew vert is soil to such actions 
as using a saw, or other tool, Ex. xx. 25 ; Josh. 
viii. 31; Isa. x. 15, xxx. 28, &c. For instances 
of waving, see Lev. xxiii. rt, 17. 
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proportioned to the importance of the 
victims’ :— 


With a bulloek : 
rane Oud. Wine. 
3 ofan yx I : 
With a ram: 
sir i Od Wine. 
2 OF an I ‘ ; 
a ephah. 3 of a hin. — of a hin 
With a young sheep or goat : 
serie Oud. Wine. 
bf an I * T ‘ 
cc ephah. 7 of a hin, ; of a hin, 


The whole of the Meat-offerings and 
Dnik-offerings, with the exception of 
what was burnt, or poured, on the Altar, 
fell to the lot of the priests. Lev. ii. 3. 

The Sin-offering and the Trespass- 
offering were sacrificed without either 
Meat-offering or Drink-offering. 


The Public-offerings. 
§ xi. On the daily Burnt-offerings, 
see Ex. xxix. 38—42. 
On the offerings for the Day of Atone- 
ment and the Great Festivals, see Lev. 
Xvi. xxiil. and Num. xxviii. xxix, 


V. HisroricaL DEVELOPMENT OF 
SACRIFICE 


§ xii. In the earliest record of sacri- 
fice the name given in common to the 
animal and vegetable offerings is min- 
chah (t.¢. a gift), which the Law after- 
wards restricted to the vegetable. offer- 
ings®. It is said that “Cain brought of 
the fruit of the ground an offering (min- 
chah) unto the Lord. And Abel, he 
also brought of the firstlings of his flock 
and of the fat thereof. And the Lord 
had respect unto Abel and to his offer- 
ing (minchah); but unto Cain and his 
offering (#inchahk) he had not respect.” 
Gen. iv. 3—5. We are told nothing, 
and from the narrative itself we can infer 
nothing, as to the mode in which the 
offerings were made, except that the fat” 
(chélev) appears to have been treated as 
a distinct part of the offering of Abel. 

The sacrifices of Noah after the flood 
consisted of Burnt-offerings of clean 


' 7 Num. xv. § sq., xxviil. § sq.; Ex. xxix. 
40. On the measures here named, see Lev. xix. 
6 
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® See § iil. ® See § viii 
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beasts and birds offered upon an altar’. 
The historian tells us on this occasion 
that the Lord smelled “a sweet savour,” 
using for the first time the phrase which 
came into current use in reference to 
the Burnt-offerings and whatever por- 
tions of the other sacrifices were offered 
on the altar’, 

The Covenant sacrifice of Abraham *® 
consisted of one of each of the five ani- 
_ Inals which the Law afterwards recog- 
nized as fit for sacrifice‘. This is the 
earliest instance of an offering being for- 
mally commanded by the Lord and of 
its matter being prescribed. But the cut- 
ting in twain of the four-footed victims 
appears to mark it as a peculiar nite be- 
longing to a personal covenant’, and to 
distinguish it from the classes of sacri- 
fices ordained by the Law. 

In none of the other references to 
sacrifice in the life of Abraham is there 
an indication of any kind of offering 
except the Burnt-offering. He built an 
altar at Shechem, another between Beth- 
el and Ai, a third at Hebron and a 
fourth at Beersheba. At two of these we 
are told that he “called upon the name 
of the Lord,” but there is no mention of 
any particular act of sacrifice®. 

Among the different aspects under 
which the offering up of Isaac may be 
viewed, this is perhaps the one which 
most directly connects it with the his- 
tory of sacrifice. Abraham had still one 
great lesson to learn. He did not clearly 
perceive that Jehovah did not require 
his gifts. The Law had not yet been 
given which would have suggested this 
truth to him by the sézgée victim ap- 
pointed for the Burnt-offering and for 
the Sin-offering, and by the sparing 
handful of the Meat-offering’. To cor- 
rect and enlighten him, the Lord tempted 
him to offer up as a Burnt-offering, his 
most cherished possession, the centre of 
his hopes. The offering, had it been 
completed, would have been an actual 


1 Gen. viii. 20, 31. 
12, ifi. 5, &e. The fat por- 


‘iv. 
5 See on Gen. xv. 8. Cf. Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19. 
© Gen. xii. 7. 8, xiii. 4, 18, xxvi. 25. 
XXi. 33. 
7 Lev. ii. 2, &c. 
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gift to Jehovah, not a ceremonial act of 
worship: it would have been not an 
outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace, but a stern reality in 
itself*. Isaac was not, as regards his 
father’s purpose, in any proper sense a 
symbol or representative. Nor is there 
any hint that would justify us in making 
the voluntary submission of Isaac a sig- 
nificant part of the transaction. The 
act of the patriarch in giving up his own 
flesh and blood was an analogue rather 
than a type of the sacrifice of the Great 
High Priest who gave up Himself as a 
victim. In order to instruct Abraham 
that the service of the Altar fulfilled its 
purpose in bemg the expression of the 
spiritual condition of the worshipper, the 
Lord Himself provided a ram which 
was accepted instead of the beloved son. 
He had already made the offering of 
himself in his ready faith and obedience; 
the acceptable means for expressing this 
fact was appointed in the “ram caught 
in a thicket by his horns.” 

Isaac, as his father had done, “ built 
an altar and called upon the name of 
the Lord” at Beersheba’. Jacob built 
at Shechem an altar that he called 
El-elohe-Israel (#.¢. the God, the God of 
Israel), and another at Bethel, which he 
called El-Bethel (é.¢. the God of Bethel)". 

The sacrifices offered by Jacob at 
Mizpeh when he parted with Laban, and 
at Beersheba when he was taking his 
last farewell of the Land of Promise ”’, 
appear to have been strictly Peace- 
offerings. . 

There is no reference to the offering 
of sacrifice during the sojourn of the 
Israelites in Egypt. But that the rite 
was familiarly known to them in con- 
nection with the worship of Jehovah, 
appears from Moses alleging as a reason 
for taking them out of Egypt, that they 
might hold a festival and offer sacrifices 
unto the Lorp”™. 

Jethro offered both Burnt-offerings and 
Peace-offerings when he met Moses and 
the Israelites. This seems to show that 
sacrificial worship of substantially the 
same kind was common to the two great 


8 Cf. Micah vi. 7. ® Gen. xxvi. 25. 

10 Gen. xxxiii. 20, xxxv. 1, 7. See notes in 
loc. 
11 Gen. xxxi. §4, xlvi. 1. 

13 Ex. iii. 18, v. 1, 3, 8, 17. 
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branches of the Semitic stock'.—The 
sacrifices of Balaam were Burnt-offerings 
of oxen and rams, Num. xxiii. 2, 3, 6, 15. 
—Those of Job were Burnt-offerings (Job 
i. 5, xlii, 7, 8); but the language used 
respecting them is distinguished by the 
mention of a particular that will be no- 
ticed presently’. 

§ xiii. We thus see that if we take 
the narrative of Scripture for our guide, 
the most ancient sacrifices were Burnt- 
offerings. There is a reference in the 
very earliest instance to the fat of the 
victim ; no reference whatever, through- 
out the patriarchal age, to the blood. 
The Burnt-offering must have had the 
very same significance in the case of 
Noah’s sacrifices, when the Lord is said 
to have smelled ‘a sweet savour,” as it 
had under the Law. The Peace-offer- 
ing is not mentioned till a later period 
of patriarchal history, in connection with 
a more advanced development of social 
life. 
sacrifice are placed by Moses in the first 
chapters of Leviticus is in agreement 
with this historical succession as it is 
traced in the Pentateuch’. 

It would seem to follow that the radi- 
cal idea of sacrifice is to be sought in 
the Burnt-offering rather than in the 
Peace-offering, or in the Sin-offering. 
Assuming that the animal brought to 
the Altar represented the person of him 
who offered it, the act of sacrifice from 
the very first figured the ascent of the 
reconciled and accepted creature to Je- 
hovah. According to the strict meaning 
of the Hebrew, as shown in the name 
by which the Burnt-offering was com- 
monly called‘, signifying that which as- 
cends, as well as in the verb uniformly 
applied to the act of burning on the 
Altar, the flesh was spoken of not as 
destroyed by burning, but as sent up in 
the fire like incense towards heaven’. 
It was in this way that the believer 
confessed the obligation of surrendering 
himself, body, soul and spirit, to the 
Lord of heaven and earth who had been 
revealed to him. The truth expressed 
then in the whole Burnt-offering is the 


: 1 Ex. xviii. 12. See note in loc. 


2 See $ xiv. 
3 See on Lev. ii. 1. 4 "olah, see § iii. 


5 See on Lev. i. 9. 


The order in which the kinds of. 
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unqualified self-sacrifice of the person. 
“The keynote of all the sacrificial sys- 
tems Is the same; self-abdication and a 
sense of dependence on God are the 
feelings which gifts and victims strive to 
express °,” 

In the Peace-offerings of the patri- 
archal age, before the institution of a 
national priesthood, there is no reason 
to doubt that, as in the Peace-offerings 
of the Law, certain portions of: the 
victim were burned upon the altar, and 
that the remainder of the flesh was eaten 
by the offerer, and those who were asso- 
ciated with him by participation in the 
spirit of the sacrifice. The method of 
the Peace-offering in its great features 
would so far answer to the earliest re- 
corded heathen sacrifices, in which the 
thighs, enveloped in the caul and masses 
of fat, were the chief portions burnt upon 
the altar, while the other parts of the 
victim furnished materials for a feast’. 
It may however be doubted whether the 
fat in the Homeric sacrifices had any 
special significance, since we find the fat 
of animals employed to cover the body 
of Patroclus on the pyre merely in order 
that the corpse might be consumed more 
quickly and completely®. The whole 
Burnt-offering does not appear to be 
distinctly named in any Greek writer 
before the time of Xenophon’, though it 
may probably have been offered in much 
earlier times. 

§ xiv. In the scriptural records there 
is no trace either of the Sin-offering, or 
of any special treatment of the blood of 
victims, before the time of Moses. We 
cannot however imagine a single act of 
sacrifice to have been performed since 
the first transgression, without a con- 
sciousness of sin in the mind of the 
worshipper. Earnest devotion to a Holy 
God in a fallen creature must necessa- 
rily include a sense of sin and unworthi- 
ness. It is not to be imagined that 
Noah made his offerings at the foot 
of Ararat, without the sin of past gene- 
rations being present to his mind, ac- 


6 Thomson, ‘Bampton Lectures,’ p. 40. 

7 Hom. ‘IL’ 1. 458, 11. 441, XI. 770; Asch. 
‘Prom.’ 496; Soph. ‘Antig.’ roro, &c. In Il.” 
I. 318 there is no reference to a feast. 

8 *Tl? xxi. 168. ae 
® See ‘Anab,’ vil. 8. § 4; ‘Cyrop.’ VIII. 3« 
24. | 
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tompanied by awe at the thought that 
he was a brother of the same race, with 
a consciousness of the same tendencies 
to evil in his own heart. In the account 
of the sacrifices of Job, the idea of 
atonement is expressly connected with 
the Burnt-offerings'. But the feeling 
which most prominently found its expres- 
sion in the Burnt-offerings of Noah, must 
have been of a different kind. The sense 
of present deliverance, of thankfulness 
deeper than words, of complete self- 
surrender to the solemn bond now laid 
upon him in the Covenant, must rather 
have been figured in the victims which 
were sent up in the flame of the Altar as 
a sweet savour to Jehovah, 

There is certainly no countenance 
whatever to be found in the Scriptures 
for the notion of de Maistre* and other 
writers of more recent date, that the fire 
of the Altar symbolized retribution for sin. 

§ xv. The first instance of the blood 
of a sacrifice being noticed in any way 
occurs in the account of the institution 
of the Passover’. It is there commanded 
that the blood of the Paschal lamb 
should be sprinkled on the door-posts 
of the houses of the Israelites, as a 
mark that the destroyer might not enter 
when he was smiting the firstborn of the 
Egyptians. No further hint is given of 
jts sacrificial meaning. 

The next notice of blood is in con- 
nexion with the Burnt-offerings and 
Peace-offerings of the Covenant of Sinai‘. 
Moses having built an altar and twelve 
pillars, according to the twelve tribes of 
Israel, at the foot of the mountain “sent 
young men of the children of Israel, 
which offered burnt offerings and sacri- 
ficed peace-offerings of oxen unto the 
Lord,” and “took half the blood and 
put it in basons; and half of the blood 
he sprinkled (threw’) on the altar.” After 
reading the Book of the Covenant, the 
people giving their assent to it, he took 
the blood in the basons and “sprinkled 
(threw) it on them, and said, Behold the 
blood of the covenant which the Lord 


1 Jobi. 5, xiii. 7, 8. Cf. Lev. i. 4; see also 
xvl. 


ae ‘ Eclaircissement sur les sacrifices,’ p. 234. 

3 Ex. xii. 7, 22, 23. 

4 Ex, xxiv. 4—8. See notes in loc. 

5 The blood was not sprinkled but cast forth 
out of the basons. See § vi. 


50§ 
hath made with you concerning all these 
words.” Cf. Heb. ix. 19, 20, xii. 20. On 
this occasion we find the first mention of 
throwing the blood upon the Altar which 
became the established mode in the 
Burnt-offerings, Peace-offerings, and Tres 
pass-offerings, but not in the Sin-offer- 
ings*. 

With this rite should be compared the 
use of the blood of the Ram of consecra- 
tion which was offered in the Consecra- 
tion of the priests after the Law of the 
offerings had been given. The ram was 
essentially a Peace-offering, though it was 
in some respects peculiar. The greater 
part of its blood was thrown upon the 
Altar, but a portion of it was taken by 
Moses to be put on the persons of the 
priests and to be sprinkled upon their 
garments’. 

It should be observed that the treat- 
ment of the blood in these two ceremo- 
nies was very different from that which 
was practised in the Sin-offerings. Here 
a portion of the blood was applied to 
the persons of those who were especially 
concerned in the sacrifice, while the re- 
mainder was thrown upon the Altar: in 
the Sin-offering, a portion was offered to 
the Lorp by being put upon the horns 
of the Altar, and on certain occasions, 
by being sprinkled within the Taber- 
nacle, while the rest was merely poured 
away at the base of the Altar®. 

We are left in no doubt as to the 
sacrificial meaning of the blood. As 
the material vehicle of the life of the 
victim, it was the symbol of the life of 
the offerer. In contrast with the flesh 
and bones it expressed in a distinct 
manner the immaterial principle which 
survives death. This is distinctly assign- 
ed as the reason for its appointed use 
in the rites of atonement’. In the two 
cases of Consecration (and probably in 
the case of the Paschal lamb) the blood 
of the sacrifice appears to have stood 
for the collective life of those who were 
to be consecrated. Having been accept- 
ed by Jehovah in the presentation of the 
victim before the Altar, it expressed, in . 
the earlier instance, that the life of the 
chosen nation, and, in the latter in- 


6 See § vi. 

7 See Lev. viii. 23, 24, 30. 

8 Lev. iv. 6, 7,17, 18, 25, &c. xvi. 18. &c. 
9 See Lev. xvii. 11, with the note. 
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stance, that the life of the priests in 
their official calling, had been made 
holy ; and now in the drops applied to 
their persons it symbolized that the con- 
secrated life was given back to them 
in order that it should be devoted to the 
service of the Lord. 

It is evident that in these instances the 
ideas of Consecration and Dedication are 
signified, rather than the idea of Atone- 
ment. Had the Covenant sacrifice at 
Mount Sinai been a solitary instance, it 
might indeed be supposed that, the Sin- 
offering not having as yet been instituted, 
atonement was ascribed to the blood of 
the Burnt-offering, as it appears to have 
been in the sacrifices of Job. But in the 
Consecration of the priests any such no- 
tion is precluded. In this ceremony a Sin- 
offering was the jirs¢ victim offered, and 
its blood was passed by for that of the 
Peace-offering’. We are therefore brought 
to the conclusion that “the blood of the 
covenant®” was, both in form and signifi- 
cance, the blood of the Burnt-offering 
and the Peace-offering, not that of the 
Sin-offering’*. 

§ xvi. The Sin-offering is to be re- 
garded as a creation of the Law. It was 
the voice of the Law that awakened the 
distinct consciousness of sin in the in- 
dividual mind‘. This clearer develop- 
ment of the nature of man’s struggle 
upon the earth required to be embodied 
in a new form. The institution of the 
Sin-offering appears in this way as a 
necessary consequence of the giving of 
the Law. 

In the perfected sacrifictal system, the 
three classes of offerings are to be re- 
garded as representing distinct aspects 
of divine truth connected with man’s re- 
lation to Jehovah. But it is important 
to observe that in no sacrifice was the 
idea of the Burnt-offering left out. Of 
every victim which was offered an ap- 
pointed portion was sent up to Jehovah 
in the flame of the Altar: the ashes of 
“the continual Burnt-offering” of the 


’ Lev. viii. 14, 22, 23. 

2 Hebr ix. 18—22, x. 29, &e. 

3 The only other instances in which the Law 
speaks of the application of the blood of animals 
to the person, are in Lev. xiv. 7, 14 ; where see 
the notes. 

‘ Rom. iii 20, vii. 7. See ‘Note on the Ten 
Commandments’ after Ex. xx. 1—17. § V. 
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morning and evening service were never 
quenched®. The central idea of sacri- 
ficial worship was thus kept constantly 
on view. On the other hand, the truth 
that every sacrifice, for the Israelite to 
whom the Law had been revealed, must 
be based upon Atonement, is declared in 
the words that his Burnt-offering “shall 
be accepted for him to make atonement 
for him*.” 

The natural order of victims in the 
sacrificial service of the Law was, first 
the Sin-offering, then the Burnt-offering, 
and last the Peace-offering’. This an- 
swers to the spiritual process through 
which the worshipper had to pass. He 
had transgressed the Law, and he needed 
the atonement signified by the Sin-of- 
fering : if his offering had been made in 
truth and sincerity, he could then offer 
himself to the Lord as an accepted per- 
son, aS a sweet savour, in the Burnt- 
offering’; and in virtue of this accept- 
ance, he could enjoy communion with 
the Lord and with his brethren in the 
Peace-offering. But when the occasion 
was one in which the consideration of 
personal holiness was subordinate to that 
of the consecration of the nation, as was 
the case in the offerings of the princes 
at the dedication of the Altar, and in 
the rite for reconsecrating the Nazarite 
who had been ceremonially, not morally, 
defiled, the order was changed and the 
Burnt-offering was sacrificed before the 
Sin-offering °. 

The main additions made to the 
ritual of sacrifice by the Levitical Law 
consisted in the establishment of one 
national Altar’*, the institution of the 
national Priesthood "', and all those par- 
ticulars that were peculiar to the Sin- 
offerings and the Trespass-offerings. 

While therefore the essential idea of all 
sacrifice continued to be the same which 
had been conveyed in the Burnt-offer- 


§ See Exod. xxix. 31—42. The importance 
of the fact here noticed is shown in the expres- 
sions used in Lev. iii. 5 (see note), iv. 35, vi. 9, 
12, &c. 

6 Lev. i. 4. 

T See Lev. viii. 14—22, ix. 8—14q4, 15—22, 
xii. 8, xiv. 19, 20. 

8 See Ps. hi. 19. 

9 Num. vi. 14, vii.1§—17, &c. Cf. Ezek. xlv. 17. 

40 a ‘Note on the Sanctuary as a whole’ after 
Ex. xl. 

‘l See preliminary note to Ex. xxviii. 
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ings and Peace-offerings of the patri- 
archal ages, the Sin-offering embodied 
the expression of a distinct idea in order 
to meet the more complicated aspect of 
human nature, which had been revealed 
by the giving of the Law on Mount 
Sinan =6The fullest and most intense 
setting forth of the relation which grace 
was to produce between the Lorp and 
the worshipper was still reserved for the 
Burnt-offermg. But as the knowledge 
of personal sin had been more clearly 
unveiled in the Law, the believer be- 
came conscious that sin was separating 
him from Jehovah, and that it must be 
removed before he could attain to a 
state of acceptance’. Sinner as he felt 
himself to be, the Law allowed him to 
bring his victim to the door of the Taber- 
nacle, to present it before the Lorp, to 
slay it, and to cut it in pieces. So far 
the ceremony was his own act: so far 
it was the same with the Sin-offering as 
with the Burnt-offering and the Peace- 
offering. But now came the necessity of 
a mediator, of one who had been con- 
secrated to perfect the work for him. 
The priest took the victim thus far pre- 
pared entirely out of the hands of the 
worshipper. This was done, according 
to the Law, with the Bumt-offering as 
well as with the Sin-offering; but it is 
evident that the meaning of the priest’s 
taking part in the ceremony belonged 
with more peculiar significance to the 
latter*. When the sacrifice was a Sin- 
offering, the first duty of the priest was 
in certain prescribed cases to sprinkle a 
portion of the blood within the Taber- 
nacle, and in all cases to put some of 
the blood upon the horns of one of the 
Altars. It has been conjectured that, 
as the horns were the highest part of 
the Altar, this act signified a near ap- 
proach to the Lord of heaven, in token 
that the offering was approved, and 
that acceptance was ready for the of- 
ferer. He then had to place in the 
fire of the Altar the fat portions of 
the victim which were acknowledged as 
a “sweet savour” to the Lorp®. The 

nitent worshipper had now recovered 

is position by the atonement of the 


1 See ‘ Note on The Ten Commandments’ 
(Exod. xx.) § v. 

4 See Lev. iv. 24—26, 34, 35, v- 6, 8—r10; 
cf. vii. 29, 30, also note on vi.25. 4 Lev. iv. 31. 
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Sin-offering, as one who might claim 
acceptance; but the full expression of 
self-dedication as a condition was still 
looked for at his hands in another sa- 
crificial act, in offering his whole Burnt- 
offering. 

With the exception of the parts which, 
in all the animal offerings, were assigned 
to the Altar, the whole of the flesh of the 
Sin-offering was given for the use of the 
priests as the servants of the Sanctuary. 
It was removed from all ordinary use or 
contact, it could be eaten by the priests 
only within the holy precinct, it was pro- 
nounced “most holy,” because the offer- 
ing the life which had dwelt in it upon the 
horns of the Altar had specially conse- 
crated it to the purpose of atonement*®. . 

But an Israelite who had studied the 
Divine Law must have perceived a 
mystery and a contradiction in the per- 
fectness and freedom from guilt of the 
animal which he brought as his Sin- 
offering. On the one hand he must 
have felt that an offering without blemish 
was the only one which could be fit for 
the Altar of Jehovah: on the other hand, 
he must have felt that it cou!d not fairly 
represent himself, in his actual cond} 
tion, as bringing his offering expressly 
because he was burdened with the con- 
sciousness of sin and imperfection®. He 
must also have learned from the lan- 
guage of the Law, in prescribing what 
part of the ceremony was to be per- 
formed by the priest, that he could not 
be his own atoner. He was told that the 
priest should “make atonement for him *.” 
In these particulars, which im spite of 
prophetic teaching must have been diffh- 
cult and obscure to him, we can now 
clearly trace the forecast shadows of the 
spotless Saviour who was to come, to 
stand for the sinful race as its head, to 
make the offering of Himself as both 
priest and victim, to perfect the work of 
redemption by Himself, and so to enter 
into the presence of God for us as a 
sweet savour’. 

§ xvii. It was not merely by the in- 
stitution of another kind of sacrifice that 
the Law set forth its new development 
of the history of man’s spiritual struggle; 


+ See on Lev. vi. 25. Cf. xvii. 11. 

5 Ps. li, £7. 

® Lev. iv. 20, 26, v. 6, vi. 7, xii. 8, &c. &c. 
7 Heb. x. 19, 20, 21. 
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it carried out the same lesson still more 
fully by an addition to the great cere- 
monial observances of the year. The 
three festivals of Unleavened bread, 
Pentecost, and Tabernacles, with the 
Feast of trumpets and the New moons, 
may have been based upon patriarchal 
usages, whatever additional meaning 
they may have received from Moses’, 
But the Day of Atonement took its rise 
in the working out of the Law itself. 
Its ceremonial was a showing forth in 
distinct analytical detail of the truth 
which was compendiously expressed in 
the single rite of the Sin-offering’. 

§ xvii. A different view from that 
here given of the fundamental idea of sa- 
crifice, and of the relation in which the 
Sin-offering stood to the entire sacrificial 
system, has been very generally held. It 
has been said that “the first word of the 
original man was probably a prayer, and 
the first action of /fal/en man a sacri- 
fice’.” In accordance with this view the 
key to the idea of sacrifice has been sup- 
posed to be given in the passage that 
sets forth the sacrificial significance of 
the blood in making atonement—‘“ I 
have given it to you upon the altar to 
make an atonement for your souls*.” 
Expiation has thus been regarded as the 
essential meaning of sacrifice. But, as 
we have seen, the blood seems not to 
have been recognized in the patriarchal 
sacrifices; it held but a very subordinate 
place under the Law in the Burnt-offer- 
ing and the Peace-offering, no place at 
all in the Meat-offering. It has been 
said, not without reason, that sacrifices 
‘‘might have been offered by man even 
before the full as certainly as it was his 
duty to devote himself to God, to thank 
Him for His benefits, and to vow to 
walk in His ways’.” We may take still 
higher ground. If we accept the ex. 
pression, “‘the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world®” as actually de- 
noting the highest truth of which cere- 
monial sacrifice is the symbol, the Son 


1 See notes on Lev. xziii, 

2 See notes on Lev. xvi. 

* Von Lasaulx, ‘ Die Stihnopfer der Griechen 
und Romer und ihr verhaltniss zu dem einen auf 
Golgotha,’ p. 1. 

4 Lev. xvii. rr. 

5 Hengstenberg, ‘The Sacrifices of Holy 
Scripture,’ in Clark’s Theological Library. 

® Rev. xiii. 8. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 18—20, 
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of God Himself realized the meaning of 
the Burnt-offering before the actual de- 
velopment of sin in the world. 

Hengstenberg appears to be right in 
objecting to the line which has been taken 
by de Maistre’, von Lasaulx, and others, 
in endeavouring to trace in the records 
of heathen sacrifice the significance of 
the blood of victims as an atonement 
for sin. Instances may indeed be easily 
found of blood having been regarded as 
a propitiation to a hostile demon, or as 
a healing charm; but we seem to seek in 
vain for an instance in which the blood, 
as the natural symbol of the soul, was 
offered as an atoning sacrifice’. 

§ xix. Another view, widely different 
from the one that has just been men- 
tioned, has been revived by some mo- 
dern biblical critics’, It has been im- 
agined that the first sacrifices were en- 
tirely eucharistic and consisted wholly of 
vegetable substances. This was the no- 
tion of Plato", Porphyry", and other 
heathen philosophers. Many, starting 
from nearly the same ground of thought, 
have conceived that the first sacrifices 
were Peace-offerings connected with social 
feasts, such as are described in Homer”. 
It is needless to point out that these 
theories are directly opposed to the his- 
torical development of the subject in 
the Pentateuch; hardly necessary to ob- 
serve that the Burnt-offering and the 
Sin-offering could never have originated 
In any mere eucharistic service, unless 
we are to regard them as gross corrup+ 
tions of the original institution”, 


7 ‘£claircissement,’ &c. p. 232. 

8 See on Lev. xvii. 11. In the instance of 
the ancient Persians, on which de Maistre (p. 260) 
and others have strongly rested, in which the 
blood seems to be clearly recognized as the 
symbol of the soul, we are told that the victim 
was cut into pieces, the flesh being distributed 
amongst the worshippers, and that the blood 
(yuxn) was given up to God as the only part he 
would accept (Strabo, xv. p. 732). But, though 
neither altar nor fire appears to have been used, 
the ideas here peorescel are surely those of the 
Burnt-offering and the Peace-offering rather than 
of the Sin-offering. 

® Especially by Knobel. 

10 ‘De Vi. 22, 92 ‘De Abst.’ 11. 5, 27. 

13 See § xiiL 

13 Plutarch seems to have perceived this diffi- 
culty. He ag aga that the first offerings were 
of vegetables, but imagined that animal sacrifices 
were instituted at the command of an oracle. 
‘Sympos.’ VIII. 8, 3. 


THE THIRD BOOK OF MOSES, 


CALLED 


LEVITICUS, 


CHAPTER I. 
1 The burnt offerings. 3 Of the herd, 10 of the 
ks, 14 of the fowls, 
ND the Lorp called unto Mo- 
ses, and spake unto him out of 
the tabernacle of the congregation, 


_ Saying, 


2 Speak unto the children of Is- 
rael, and say unto them, If any man 
of you bring an offering unto the 
Lorp, ye shall bring your offering of 
the cattle, even of the herd, and of 
the flock. 

3 If his offering be a burnt sacrifice 


THE OFFERINGS FOR THE ALTAR. 
Cuap. I—VII. 


Cap. I. 1. the Lorp] In the Hebrew 
text of Leviticus, JEHOVAH is the name by 
which God is always called, except when the 
word Elobim is used with a possessive pro- 
noun, so as to designate Him as the God of 
the chosen people (Lev. ii. 13; xi. 453 xviii. 
aI; xix. 12, 14, 33, &c.). Neither Adonai 
nor Shaddai occur throughout the book. (See 
on Exod. vi. 3.) 

the tabernacle of the congregation} Rather, 
the Tent of meeting. See on Ex. xl §Il. 
When JEHOVAH was about to give His peo- 
ple the law of the Ten Commandments (Exod. 
xix. 3) He called to Moses from the top of 
Mount Sinai in thunders and lightnings and 
a thick cloud. When He was now about to 
give them the laws by which their formal 
acts of worship were to be regulated, He 
called to Moses out of the Tabernacle which 
had just been constructed at the foot of the 
mountain. The promise which He had made 
to Moses was now fulfilled :—‘* And there 
I will meet with thee, and I will commune 
with thee from above the mercy seat, from 
between the cherubims, which are upon the 
ark of the testimony, of all things which 
I will give thee in commandment unto the 
children of Israel” (Exod. xxv. 22). 


2. Speak unto the children of Israel] The 
directions for the different kinds of sacrifice 
contained in ch. i. 2—1iii. 17, are addressed to 
the people, and contain such instructions as 
were required for persons who voluntarily 
offered sacrifice (see Introd. § ii.). There 
are other directions concerning each sort of 
Offering, formally addressed to the priests in 
ch. vi. 8—vii. 21. It is important to observe 
that these first instructions are addressed ex- 


Voc. I. 


pressly to the individual who felt the need 
of sacrifice on his own account. ‘They were 
not delivered through the priests, nor had the 
Officiating priest any choice as to what he 
was to do. He was only to examine the 
victim to see that it was perfect (xxii. 17—24), 
and to perform other stri prescribed 
duties. ‘The act of offering was to be volun- 
tary on the part of the worshipper, but the 
mode of doing it was in every point defined 
by the Law. The presenting of the victim at 
the entrance of the Tabernacle was in fact a 
symbol of the free will submitting itself to 
the Law of the Lord. The obligation to offer 
lay beyond the sphere of the mere ceremonial 
law. Such acts of sacrifice are to be distin- 
guished from the public offerings, and those 
ordained for individuals on special occasions 
(see on iv. 2), which belonged to the religious 
education of the nation. 

offering] Heb. korban. (See Introd. § ii.) 

ye shall bring your offering of the cattle, even 
of the herd, and of the fiock| Our version here 
ollows the LXX., the Vulg., and Luther. 
But the Hebrew text should rather be ren- 
dered, If any man of you bring an of- 
fering to Jehovah from the beasts, 
from the herd or from the flock ye 
shall bring your offering. The purpose 
of the words is to define which kinds of 
beasts are to be offered. (See Introd. § ii.) 
The expression answers to that respecting 
birds in v. 14, and that respecting vegetable 
offerings ch. i. 1. 


THE BURNT-OFFERINGS. i. 3—17. 
The Burnt-offering from the Herd. 
1. 3—9. 
‘3. burnt sacrifice] Heb. ’olab, See Introd. 
iii, 
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of the herd, let him offer a male with- 
out blemish: he shall offer it of his 
own voluntary will at the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation before 
the Lorp. 

4 “And he shall put his hand upon 
the head of the burnt offering; and it 
shall be accepted for him to make 
atonement for him. 

5s And he shall kill the bullock 
before the Lorp: and the priests, 
Aaron’s sons, shall bring the blood, 
and sprinkle the blood round about 


a male without blemish] See Introd. § iv. 
Males were required in most offerings, as the 
stronger sex which takes precedence of the 
other. But females were allowed in Peace- 
offerings (Lev. iii. 1, 6), and were expressly 
prescribed in the Sin-offerings of the common 
people. (Lev. iv. 28, 32, v. 6.) 

cf bis own voluntary will} The English 
version is supported by Grotius and several 
of the older critics. But most interpreters, 
ancient and modern, give it the meaning, for 
bis acceptance; that is, that he may be accept- 
ed latter part of the verse might be 
thus translated: at the entrance of the 
Tent of meeting shall he offer it that 
he may be accepted before Jehovah. 
(See on v. 4.) The Hebrew phrase here used 
is rightly translated in several places in our 
Bible (Exod. xxviii. 38; Lev. xxii. 20, 21, 
xxiii. rz, &c.), but in others, it is rendered as 
it is here. (Lev. xix. 5, xxii. 19, 29.) 

at the door of the tabernacle of the congre= 
gation) Wherever these words occur they 
should be rendered, at the entrance of 
the Tent of meeting. -See preceding note. 
The place denoted is that part of the court 
which lay in front of the Tabernacle, in 
which stood the brazen Altar and the laver, 
and where alone sacrifices could be offered. 
See Note on Ex. xxvi. § VI. 


4. And be shall hand upon the head 
of the burnt offering e ceremony appears 
sist to he fs omitted in the private 
sacrifices of quadrupeds (see on v. ro and 
Introd. § v.). By it the sacrificer identified 
himself with his victim. Introd. § xvi. 

and it shall be accepted| The word here 
used belongs to the same root as that in v. 3, 
to which it evidently answers. 

to make atonement for a) This phrase 
belongs more especially to the Sin-offerings 
and the Trespass-offerings. (Lev. iv. 20, 26, 
31, 35, V. 16, 18, vi. 7, &c.) It is not used 
in reference to the Peace-offerings, and but 
rarely in reference to the Burnt-offerings. It 
should be noticed that it is here introduced 
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[v. 4—9. 


upon the altar that zs by the door of 
the tabernacle of the congregation. 

6 And he shall flay the Gar of- 
fering, and cut it into his pieces. 

7 And the sons of Aaron the priest 
shall put fire upon the altar, and lay 
the wood in order upon the fire: 

8 And the priests, Aaron’s sons, 
shall lay the parts, the head, and the 
fat, in order upon the wood that /s on 
the fire which 7s upon the altar: 

But his inwards and his legs 
shall he wash in water: and the 


in close connection with the imposition of 
hands by the worshipper, not, as it is wen 
it refers to the Sin-offering, with the special 
functions of the priest, iv. 26, 35. See Intrcd. 
§§ xiv, xvi. 


5. <And be shall kill the bullock] See 


Introd. § v. 
the bulloc. i Strictly, the son of the bull, a 
common Hebrew periphrasis for a young ox. 


(See Introd. § iv.) In like manner young 
pigeons are called in the Hebrew sons of the 
pigeon. (Lev. i. 14, V. 7, IT, xii. 6, ar 

before the Lorp] i.e. before the Taber- 
nacle. 

sprinkle the blood] Rather, throw the 
blood. See Introd. § vi. 

by the door of the tabernacle] at the en- 
trance of the lent. 


6. And be shall fay| The sacrificer, or 
his assistant, had to skin and cut up the vic- 
tim. The hide was the perquisite of the 
officiating priest. (Lev. vii. 8.) 

bis pieces} That is, its proper pieces, the 

into which it was usual for a sacrificed 
animal to be divided. 


7. the sons of Aaron) i.e. the common 
priests. 

put ee upon the altar] Knobel observes 
that this must specifically refer to the first 
Burnt-offering on the newly constructed 
Altar. The rule was afterwards to be, ‘The 
fire shall ever be burning upon the altar; it 
shal] never go out,” Lev. vi. 13. 


8. It would seem that the parts of the 
victim were then salted by the priest in con- 
formity with the rule, ‘with all thine offer- 
ings thou shalt offer salt” (Lev. ii. 13; Ezek. 
xliii. 24; Mark ix. 49), and placed in order 
with the wood upon the altar. See Introd. 
§ vii. 

the fat] See Introd. § viii. 

9. his inwards and bis legs shall be wash 
in water| ‘The parts which were washed ap- 
pear not to have been the whole of the vis- 


v. 1O—12.] 


priest shall burn all on the altar, to 
be a burnt sacrifice, an offering made 
by fire, of a sweet savour unto the 
Lorp. _ | 

10 @ And if his offering be of the 
flocks, namely, of the sheep, or of the 
goats, for a burnt sacrifice; he shall 
bring it a male without blemish. 


cera, with the whole of the legs; but only the 
stomach and bowels, and the feet, divided 
from the carcase at the knee-joint. The 
Septuagint has ra ¢yxoidca cal of modes, and 
the Vulgate, intestina et pedes. With these 
agree Onkelos, Philo, Josephus, and most 
modern authorities. 

the priest shall burn] ‘The verb here trans- 
lated burn (biktir), is applied exclusively 
to the burning of the incense, of the lights 
of the Tabernacle, and of the offerings on 
the Altar. The primary meaning of its 
root seems to be to exhale odour (Gesen., 
Furst). It is in some places rend in the 
Margin of our Bible, ‘to cause to ascend” 
(Exod. xxx. 8; Lev. xxiv. 2, &c.). The 
word for burning in a common way is a 
quite different one (sarapb), and this is ap- 
plied to the burning of those parts of victims 
which were burned without the camp (Lev. 
iv. 12, 21; Num. xix. 5, &c.). The import- 
ance of the distinction is great in its bearing 
on the meaning of the Burnt-offering (see 
Introd. § xiii.). The substance of the victim 
was regarded not as somthing to be con- 
sumed, but as an offering of sweet-smelling 
savour sent up in the flame to Jehovah. The 
two words are distinguished in the LXX., 
the Vulg., Geneva Fr., De Wette, Herxh., 
and other versions. Mr Sharpe renders the 
pg tae word ‘to burn as incense.” ; 

@ burnt sacrifice, an offering made by fire 
There is no a ae one original, "hich 
might be reradered an offering sent upwards, a 
sacrifue made by fire. 

a sweet savour] The expression, a sqweet 
savour unto Febovabh, is applied to offerings 
of all kinds which were burnt upon the altar, 
but it finds its fullest application in the whole 
Burnt-offering. (Lev. ii. 12, iii. 5, 16, iv. 
31; Num. xv. 7, ro, &c.) It may be re- 
garded as belonging more especially to the 
Burnt-offerings, as the phrase, to make atone- 
ment, belongs more especially, but not ex- 
clusively, to the Sin-offerings. See on wv. 4. 


The Burnt-offering from the Flock. 
1. IO—I3. 
10. of the flocks] The directions for the 
or the goat are more briefly given than 
those for the bullock. ‘There is no mention 
made of the presentation of the victim in the 
court of the Sanctuary (v. 3), of the imposi- 
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11 And he shall kill it on. the 
side of the altar northward before the 
Lorp: ‘and the priests, Aaron’s son, 
shall sprinkle his blood round about. 
upon the altar. 7 

12 And he shall cut it into his, 
pieces, with his head and his fat: and. 
the priest shall lay them in order on 


tion of hands, or of the flaying. The place 
of slaughter is however more clearly defined 
v.11). But there is no good reason to 
oubt that the victims were all treated in the 
same manner in these respects.—The LXX. 
add the words, xal émOjcet yeipa rH emi rH 
xebaAdny avrov. The Burnt offering of the 
sheep must have been that with which the 
ple were most familiar in the daily morm- 
ing and evening service. re XXIX, 38—42. 
of the goats] It would seem that sh 
were wel it for sacrifice when they could 
be obtained, except in some special Sin-offer- 
ings in which goats were required, such as 
that of the ruler and the high-priest, and the 
Sin-offering with the Scape-goat of the Day 
of atonement (Lev. iv. 23, ix. 3, xvi. 5). 
Maimonides says that the public Burnt-offer- 
ings could be only of bullocks or sheep, not 
of goats (‘ Corban,’ 1. 15); and Theodoret 
probably preserves a genuine Jewish tradition 
when he says that it was the duty of him 
who had a lamb for the Passover to slaughter 
it, but that if he had not a lamb he might 
slay a kid. (‘ Quest. in Exod.’ 24.) 

ll. northward before the Lorp] ‘That is, 
on the north side of the altar. This was the 
appointed place for killing the Burnt-offerings, 
the Sin-offerings, and the Trespass-offerings. 
(Lev. iv. 24, 29, 33, Vil. 2.) Nothing is said 
in the Pentateuch regarding the place where 
the Peace-offerings were to be slain, but the 
Mishna tells us that they might be slain in 
any ok of the court. (See on iii. 2.)}—There 
has a strange divergence of opinion re- 
garding the reason of this rule. Some sup- 
pose that it was because the north is the 
region of sunless gloom (Tholuck); others, 
that it was in accordance with a primitive 
notion, that God's dwelling-place was in the 
north, traces of which are supposed to exist 
in the position of the table of shew-bread 
(the bread of the presence) (Exod. xxvi. 35); 
and in several passages of Scripture (Ps. 
xlviii. 2; Is. xiv. 13; Ezek. 1. 4); also in the 
Hindoo Puranas and the apocryphal book 
of Enoch (see Ewald, Alterthumer, p. 48). 
But it may have been an arrangement of 
mere practical convenience. On the west side 
of the Altar stood the laver; on the east side 
was the place of ashes (see on v. 16), and the 
south side, where appears to have been the 
slope by which the priests went up to the 
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the wood that ss on the fire which és 
upon the altar: 


[v. 13—t. 


re 


crop with ‘his feathers, and cast it ! Or, 
beside the altar on the east part, by prledeayas 


13 But he shall wash the inwards 
and the legs with water: and the 
priest shall bring :t all, and burn it 
upon the altar: it ss a burnt sacrifice, 
an offering made by fire, of a sweet 
savour unto the Lorp. 

14 4 And if the burnt sacrifice for 
his offering to the Lorp be of fowls, 
then he shall bring his offering of 
turtledoves, or of young pigeons. 

15 And the priest shall bring it 
unto the altar, and 'wring off his 
head, and burn it on the altar; and 
the blood thereof shall be wrung out 
at the side of the altar: 

16 And he shall pluck away his 


Altar (Joseph. ‘Bell. Jud.’ v. 5. § 6), must 
have been left clear for thoroughfare. The 
north side must, therefore, have been the 
most convenient for slaughtering the victims. 
(Rosenmtller, Knobel, Kurtz, Keil.) See 
Note after Ex. xxvi. § VI, 


The Burnt-offering of the Dove or the Pigeon. 
1. 14—I7. 

14. of turtledoves, or of young pigeons|, The 
offering of a bird was peivniteed | 6 ot who 
was too poor to offer a quadruped. (Cf. 
Vv. y—1I1, xii. 8.) But in certain rites of 
purification birds were appointed for all, what- 
ever might be their circumstances. See xv. 
14, 29; Num. vi. ro. It is to be noticed 
that there is a limitation of the age of the 
pigeons, but none in regard to the doves. 
This may, ps, be accounted for from 
the natural habits of the birds. It would 
seem that the species which are most likely 
to have been the sacrificial dove and pigeon 
are the common turtle, Turtur auritus, and the 
blue-rock pigeon, sometimes called the Egyp= 
tian rock-pigeon, Columba Schimperi, which 
is always called the ‘pigeon by the Arabs. The 
latter bears a considerable resemblance to our 
stock-dove, and is considerably larger than 
the turtle. Now the turtles come in vast 
flocks (Cant. ii. rr, 32; Jer. viii. ™ with: 
great regularity, im the early part of April, 
and for a portion of the year the full-grown 
birds can easily taken by nets or other 
contrivances; but as the season advances they 
wholly disappear. ‘The pigeons, on the con- 
trary, do not leave the country. ‘They have 
three or four broods in the year, and, in 
common with the doves and other pigeons, 
they hatch two eggs at a time, and no more. 
The adult birds are very wild and rapid of 
flight, and it is almost impossible to obtain 
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the place of the ashes: | 

17 And he shall cleave it with the 
wings thereof, but shall not divide st 
asunder: and the priest shall burn it 
upon the altar, upon the wood that #s 
upon the fire: it 7s a burnt sacrifice, 
an offering made by fire, of a sweet 
savour unto the Lorp. 


CHAPTER II. 


3 The meat offering of flour with oil and in- 
cense, 4 ether baken in the oven, § or on a 
plate, 7 or tn a fryingpan, 12 or of the first- 
Sruits in the ear. 13 The salt of the meat 
offering. 


pay D when any will offer a meat 
offering unto the Lorp, his of- 


them without fire-arms. But their nests, with 
young ones in them, may be easily found at 
any season of the year. (Tristram, ‘ Land 
of Israel,’ pp. 446, 509; ‘Nat. Hist. of the 
Bible,’ p. 213.) Hence it would appear, that 
when turtledoves could not be obtained nest- 
ling pigeons were accepted as a substitute. 


15. And the priest shall bring) The 
mode of sacrificing the bird was simple. The 
marginal rendering agrees with the Mishna 
(‘Zebach,’ vi. 5). In the Sin-offering of 
birds the blood was sprinkled on the side of 
the Altar. See Lev. v. 9. 


16. bis crop with bis feathers} Our ver- 
sion here follows the LXX., the Vulg., and 
Luther, and agrees with some of the modern 

ewish versions. But the weight of authority 
1s in favour of the marginal rendering (Onke- 
los, the Syriac, Gesenius, De Wette, Ftrst, 
Knobel, &c.). It is most probable that the 
feathers were burnt with the body, and that 
the wings, mentioned in v. 17, were not 
mutilated. 

the place of the ashes] It is said that the 
ashes were daily removed from the Altar (ex- 
cept on certain holy days) and thrown into 
a heap on its eastern side. (Mishna, ‘’Tamid,’ 
H. 2, with the notes.) It would appear that 
when. the heap: became inconveniently large, 
they were removed in vessels appropriated to 
the purpose (see Exod. xxvii. 3) toa spot with- 
out the camp, designated as the place ‘where 
the ashes are poured out.” (Lev. iv. 12, vi. 11.) 


17. a burnt sacrifice, &c.] See on v. 9. 


THE MEAT-OFFERINGS. 


CuHap. II. 1. a@ meat offering] The two 
Hebrew words thus rendered are the same 
which in v. 4 are better translated an oblation 
of a meat-offering (orban minchab). ‘The 


v. 2, 3.] 


fering shall be of fine flour; and he 
shall pour oil upon it, and put frank- 
incense thereon: 

2 And he shall bring it to Aaron’s 
sons the priests: and he shall take 
thereout his handful of the flour 
thereof, and of the oil thereof, with 
all the frankincense thereof; and the 
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priest shall burn the memorial of it 
upon the altar, ¢o be an offering made 
by fire, of a sweet savour unto the 
Lorp: 


And the remnant of the meat of- : ig 
7 32. 


fering shall be Aaron’s and his sons’: 
st isa ne most holy of the offer- . . 
ings of the Lorp made by fire. 


latter word (minchab) signifies literally a gift; 
and it appears to have been applied specially 
to what was given by an inferior to a superior 
(Gen. xxxii. 18—20, xiii. 11; Judg. iti. 15; 
1S. x. 27). It was sometimes used for any 
sort of offering to the Lord, in the same 
sense as korban (Gen. iv. 3, 4; 1 S. ii. 17; 
Isa. 1.13, &c.). But in the technical language 
of the Law, Minchah regularly denoted the 
vegetable offerings as distinguished from the 
animal offerings (see Introd. § iii.). Luther 
rendered it food-offering (Speis-opfer), and our 
translators followed him, applying the word 
meat, according to old usage, as a general 
term for food. Vegetable-offering or Meal-of- 
fering would be a more convenient rendering. 

It may seem strange that the Minchah is 
here introduced between the Burnt-offering 
and the Peace-offering. The order in which 
the kinds of offering are named agrees with 
their development in order of time. The 
Burnt-offering and the Minchah answer tothe 
first two offerings on record (Gen. iv. 3, 4; 
Amos v. 33). It may be added that they ap- 
pear to be cognate in the simplicity of their 
meaning. (See Introd. § xii.) 

It has been supposed that the Minchah was 
never Offered but when it accompanied an ani- 
mal sacrifice (Bahr, Kurtz, Bonar). But the 
mode in which it is spoken of in this verse, in 
v. 2, Vi. 14, Num. v. 15, and elsewhere, would 
seem to leave but little doubt that it was, 
on occasions, offered as a distinct sacrifice. 
The Drink-offering (which is mentioned no- 
where in Leviticus, except in chap. xxiii.), on 
the other hand, appears never to have been 
offered by itself. The laws of the Drink- 
offering and the Minchah, when offered as 
accompaniments of the Burnt-offering and 
the Peace-offering, are given Num. xv. r—12. 

Salt (v. 13) and oil (see Note at the end of 
the chap.) were ingredients in every Minchah, 
but leaven and honey were wholly excluded 
from them (v. 11). 

Three kinds of Minchah are here mention- 
ed; (1) fine flour with frankincense, vv. 1—3; 
Bi cakes and wafers of fine flour, vv. 4—8; 

3) parched grains of the first gathered corn, 
with frankincense, vv. 14—16. Of each of 
them a small portion was burnt on the Altar 
‘‘for a memorial,” and the remainder was 
given to the priests. The offerings of flour 
belonged to the priests at large, but those of 


cakes and wafers to the officiating priests, 
vii. 9, 1o.—Instructions to the priests regard- 
ing the Minchahs are given vi. 14—23. | 


The Offering of Fine flour, 1—3. 

1. fae flour] That is, finely bolted flour 
of wheat. See Ex. xxix. 2; LXX. cepidadis; 
Vulg. simila. It was probably always present- 
ed in a bowl. The Minchahs of the princes 
at the dedication of the Tabernacle were pre- 
sented in bowls of silver, Num. vii. 13. 

oi!] See Note at the end of the chapter. 

Srankincense] See on Ex. xxx. 34. 


2. This verse might rather be rendered, 
‘¢ And he shall bring it to Aaron’s sons, the 
priests; and the (officiating) priest shall 
take from it a handful of its flour 
and its oil with allits frankincense, 
and this shall he burn as its memo- 
rial upon the.Altar,” &c. 

memorial| ‘The English word literally an- 
swers to the Hebrew (azkarab), which was 
the regular name not only for the portion of 
the Minchah which was burnt on the Altar 
(vv. 9, 16, V. 12, Vi. 15; Num. v. 26), but for 

frankincense which was laid upon the 
Shewbread (Lev. xxiv. 7). The LXX. call it 
To pynucavvov, the word which is applied to 
the prayers and alms of Cornelius, Acts x. 4. 
This application of the Greek word seems 
well to i{lustrate the meaning of the azkarab. 
Cf. on Ex. xxx. 8. 

3. a thing most boly] Literally, a holy of 
bolies. As there was a distinction between 
the places dedicated to the divine service into 
holy and most holy (Ex. xxvi. 33), So was 
there a similar distinction in what was offered 
to Jehovah. All offerings were do/y, includ- 
ing the portions of the Peace-offerings which 
were eaten by the laity; but that was most 
boly of which every part was devoted either 
to the Altar, ar to the use of the priests. Such 
were the Minchahs (v. 10, vi. 16, X. 12), 
the Shewbread (Lev. xxiv. 9), the incense 
(Ex. xxx. 36), and the flesh of the Sin- and 
Trespass-offerings (Lev. vi. 17, 18, vil. 1, 6, 
xX. 17, xiv. 13; Num. xviil. 9, ti Every 
son of Aaron, even he who a bodily 
defect and could not perform any priestly 
office, was permitted ‘‘to eat the bread of 
his God, both of the most holy and of the 
holy,” Lev. xxi.22. The most holy sacrificial 
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§ Ur, ona 


frat plate, 


or, slice. 


4 % And if thou bring an oblation 
of a meat offering baken in the oven, 
it shall be unleavened cakes of fine 
flour mingled with oil, or unleavened 
wafers anointed with oil. 

5 ™ And if thy oblation be a meat 
offering baken ‘in a pan, it shall be o 
fine flour unleavened, mingled wit 
oil. 

6 Thou shalt part it in pieces, and 

ur oil thereon: it 7s a meat offering. 

7 4 And if thy oblation de a meat 
offering baken in the fryingpan, it shall 
be ie of fine flour ok oil. 


8 And thou shalt bring the meat 


food was eaten in “the holy place,” that is 
the precinct of the Tabernacle, probably in 
the priests’ lodgings. See Note after Ex. xxvi. 
§ V.: but the priests’ portion of the Peace- 
offerings might be eaten by the priests and 
their families in any ‘clean place” (x. 12—14). 
It should however be observed that the term 
most boly is not always used strictly in accord- 
ance with this distinction. See on Ex. xl. ro: 
cf, also Ex. xxix. 37, and Lev, xxvii. 28. 


The offerings of Cakes and Wafers. 
4—I0. 

The four kinds of bread and the three 
cooking utensils which are mentioned in this 
section were probably such as were in com- 
mon use in the daily life of the Israelites; and 
there appears no reason to doubt that they were 
such as are still used in the East.—There is no 
indication of any difference in the significance 
of the different offerings. ‘The variety was most 
likely permitted to suit the circumstances of 
the worshippers. The fine flour and oil, with 
its frankincense (v. 1), seems to haye been the 
most costly of Minchahs, and the most 
liberal in quantity: cf. Num. vii. 13. The 
cakes and wafers mentioned in v. 4 would 
require that the offerer should at least possess 
an oven, ‘The “pan” and the “frying pan” 
(wv. 5, 7) may have been the common cooking 
implements of the poorest of the people. 


4. oven] This was most likely a port- 
able vessel of earthenware. It was liable 
to be broken (see xi. 35). Its shape may 
have been like the oven represented in Wil- 
kinson (Vol. 1. p. 176, fig. 207), a truncated 
cone about 3 ft. 6 in. high, and 1 ft. 6 in. 
diameter. Similar jars are now used for 
the same purpose by the Arabs. After the 
vessel has been thoroughly heated by a fire 
lighted in the inside, the cakes are placed 
within it, and the top is covered up until they 
are sufficiently baked. Meantime the outside 
of the vessel is turned to account. Dough 
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[v, 4—1r. 


offering that is made of these things 
unto the Lorp: and when it is pre- 
sented unto the priest, he shall bring 
it unto the altar. 

g And the priest shall take from 


the meat offering “a memorial thereof, ¢ ver. 2 


and shall burn :# upon the altar: st is 


‘an offering made by fire, of a sweet « Exod. 
29. 1 


savour unto the Lorp. 

10 And that which is left of the 
meat offering shall be Aaron’s and his 
sons’: it is a thing most holy of the 
offerings of the Lorp made by fire. 

11 No meat offering, which ye shall 
bring unto the Lorp, shall be made 


rolled out very thin is spread over it, and a 
sort of wafer is produced considerably thinner 
than a Scotch oat-cake. Harmer, ‘ Observa- 
tions,’ Vol. I. p. 476. Such wafers are a 
common accompaniment of an Arab meal. 
Tristram, ‘Land of Israel,’ p. 262. Both 
cakes and wafers are mentioned Ex. xxix. 2. 
The cakes, from the apparent derivation of 
their Hebrew name, are supposed to have 
been pricked like our biscuits, The word 
aptly rendered wafer signifies something 
spread out, 


5. a pan| Rather, as in the margin, a 
flat plate. It was probably of earthenware, 
like the oven. In later times it was some- 
times of iron (Ezek. iv. 3). The Bedouins 
use such a plate of earthenware, which they 
call tajen, a name that seems to be identical 
with ryyavov, the word here used by the 
LXX. Robinson, ‘Bib. Res.’ 1. p. 485: 
Harmer, ‘ Observations,’ I. p. 477. 


6. part it in pieces} The Hebrew word 
for part signifies to break, not to cut. The 
Bedouins are in the habit of breaking up their 
cakes when warm and mixing the fragments 
with butter when that luxury can be obtained. 
Robinson, Il. p. 118. 


7. fryingpan| Rather, pan. The word, 
according to the best authorities (Maimo- 
nides, Gesenius, Knobel, Furst, &c.), signi- 
fies a vessel deeper than a fryingpan, and 
its derivation seems to show that it was com- 
monly used for boiling. Jewish tradition as- 
signs a lid to it (Mishna, ‘ Menach.’ v. 8). 
It may have been a pan or pot used either for 
baking or for boiling. It should however be 
observed that the word daken in this verse and 
v. 5 rests on no authority, but is supplied by 
our translators. It is possible that the cakes 
here spoken of were boiled in oil. It can 
hardly be doubted that the LXX. and the 
Vulgate are wrong in translating the word 
€cxapa and craticula. 


* Heb. 
escead. 


é Mark 9. 


$> 


v. 12—15.] 


with leaven: for ye shall burn no 
leaven, nor any honey, in any offer- 
ing of the Lorp made by fire. 

12 4 As for the oblation of the first- 
fruits, ye shall offer them unto the 
Lorp: but they shall not tbe burnt 
on the altar for a sweet savour. 

13 And every oblation of thy meat 
offering ¢shalt thou season with salt; 
neither shalt thou suffer the salt of 


11,12. As for the oblation of the frstfruits] 
Rather, As an oblation of firstfruits. 
The words refer to the leaven and honey 
mentioned in v. 11 which might be offered 
amongst the firstfruits and tithes (Deut. xxvi. 
a, 12; cf. 2 Chro. xxxi. 5): leaven was also a 
regular constituent in the bread of the Thank- 
offering (vil. 13) and in the Pentecostal loaves 
(xxl. 17). The exclusion of honey from the 
offerings of the Altar appears to have had 
the same meaning as the exclusion of leaven. 
We know that honey was used in ancient 
times to produce fermentation in the pre- 
paration of vinegar (Plin. ‘ Hist. Nat.’ x1. 15, 
XXI. 48); and there is reason to believe that 
the same use of it was made by the He- 
brews (Buxtorf, ‘Lex. Talm.’ p. 500). The 
leaven commonly used was, as it still is in 
many countries, a small piece of fermented 
dough. Fermentation of all kinds seems to 
furnish an apt symbol of the working of cor- 
ruption in the human heart. See Schittgen, 
‘Hor. Heb.’ p. 597. This was perceived by 
the Romans: Aul. Gell. ‘Noct. Att.’ x. 15; 
Plut. ‘Quest. Rom.’ c. rog. Compare the 
language of S. Paul, x Cor. v. 6—8. 


13. with all thine oferings thou shalt offer 
salt] Not only every Minchah, but every ani- 
mal offering was to be accompanied by salt. 
Considering the emphatic form of this com- 
mand, and the importance subsequently as- 
cribed to it (Ezek. xliii. 24; Mark ix. 49, 50), 
it is remarkable that this appears to be the 
only reference to salt in the ceremonial Law. 
On Ex. xxx. 35 (where some suppose that salt 
is mentioned) see note. The significance of 
it, as a sacrificial symbol, is set forth in the ex- 
pression ‘‘ the salt of the covenant of thy God” 
cf. Num. xvili. 19; 2 Chro. xiii, 5). It was 
one symbol which was never absent from 
the Altar of Burnt-offering, showing the im- 
perishableness of the love of Jehovah for His 
people. In its unalterable nature, it is the 
contrary of leaven. The Arabs are said to 
retain in common use the expression, ‘‘a co- 
venant of salt,” and the respect they pay to 
bread and salt in their rites of hospitality is 
well known. Cf. Ezraiv.14. In heathen sacri- 
fices its use seems to have been all but universal. 
Pliny says, after praising its virtues in food and 
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the covenant of thy God to be lacking 
from thy meat offering: with all thine 
offerings thou shalt offer salt. 

14 And if thou offer a meat offer- 
ing of thy firstfruits unto the Lorp, 
thou shalt offer for the meat offering 
of thy firstfruits green ears of corn 
dried by the fire, even corn beaten out 
of full ears. 

15 And thou shalt put oil upon it, 


medicine, maxime tamen in sacris intelligitur 
auctoritas, quando nulla conficiuntur sine mola 
Salsa. *H.N.’ xxx. 41. The mola salsa 
was meal mixed with salt, which was either 
sprinkled on the head of a victim about to be 
slain (Cicero, ‘de Div.’ 11. 16; Virg. ‘ Ecl.’ 
VIN. 82; Hor. 1. Sat. II. 200; Festus s 
mola; Val. Max. 11. 5, § 5; Pseudo-Didymus 
in Hom. ‘Il.’ 1. 449); or offered in place of a 
more costly offering (Hor. 111. Od. XXIII. 20). 
Cf. Lev. v. 11. 


The Minchab of Firstfruits. 
14—16. 

The place of these instructions may suggest 
that they were added to the chapter as a sup- 
plement.—There is certainly no sufficient 
ground to suppose, with the rabbinists and 
modern Jewish authorities, that this Minchah 
differed from the others in being a national 
offering. identical with the offering of the 
Wave-sheaf prescribed xxiii. ro: it seems to 
be the same kind of offering as is mentioned 
Num. xviii, 12, 13. 

14. green ears of corn) Rather, “fresh 
ears of cor;” that is, corn just ripe, freshly 
gathered. arched corn, such as is here 
spoken of, is a common article of food in 
Syria and Egypt, and was very generally eaten 
in ancient times, Cf. xxiii. 14; Josh. v. x1; 
1 S. xvii. 17, xxv. 18; 2 S. xvii. 28, &c. 

beaten out| Not rubbed out by the hands, 
as descri in Luke vi. 1, but bruised or 
crushed so as to form groats. 


The meaning of the Minchahs appears to be 
much more simple than that of the animal 
sacrifices. This 1s indicated by the simplicity 
of the only name by which they are desig- 
nated (see on v.1). Ihe Minchah, as a sacri- 
fice, was something surrendered to God, 
which was of the greatest value to man as 
a means of living. It might thus seem to be 
merely eucharistic. But it should not be over- 
looked that the grain had been modified, and 
made useful, by man’s own labour. Hence it 
has been supposed that the Minchah expressed 
a confession that all our good works are 
wrought in God and are due to Him.—On 
the Great Minchah of the Shewbread, see Ex. 
xxv, 30.—On the Drink-offerings, see on Ex. 
xxix. 40; Lev. xxiil. 18. 


and lay frankincense thereon: it is a 
meat offering. 


16 And the priest shall burn the 
memorial of it, part of the beaten corn 


NOTE on 
ON THE SYMBOLICAL USE OF OIL. 


There were three principal uses of oil fa- 
miliar to the Hebrews, (1) It was employed 
to anoint the surface of the body in order to 
mollify the skin, to heal injuries, and to 
strengthen the muscles (Ps. civ. 15, cix. 18, 
cxli. 5; Isa. i. 6; Mic. vi. x5; Luke x. 34; 
Mark vi. 13; Jam. v. 14, ve! Biss it was 
largely used as an ingredient of food (Num. 
xi. 8; 1 K. xvii. 12; 1 Chro, xii. 40; Ezek. 
xvi. 13, 19; Hos. ii. 5, &c.); and (3) it was 
commonly burned in lamps (Ex. xxv. 6; 
Matt. xxv. 3, &c.).—In each of these uses 
it may be taken as a fit symbol of divine 
grace. It might figure it as conferring on each 
believer the strength and faculties required to 

on his work (1 Cor. xii. 4); as sup- 
porting and renewing him day by day with 
fresh supplies of life (x Cor. iii. 16, Tit. iil. 
5); and as giving light, comfort, and guidance 
into all truth (Job xxxii. 8; John xiv. 16, 
xv. 26). 

These was what closely answered to each 
of the ordinary uses of oil in the different 
modes in which it was employed in the Sanc- 
tuary. It was used for anointing the priests 
and the holy things, it served as food in the 


CHAPTER III. 
1 The peace offering of the herd, 6 of the flock, 
7 either a lamb, 12 or a goat. 
ND if his oblation be a sacrifice 
of peace offering, if he offer it 
of the herd; whether :¢ be a male 
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[v. 16—2. 


thereof, and part of the oil thereof, 
with all the frankincense thereof: :t 
is an offering made by fire unto the 
Lorp. 


CHAP. II. I. 


Minchahs, and it was what kept alive the 
lights in ‘the pure candlestick,” ‘the lamp 
of God” (1 S. iii. 3) in the holy place. In 
the first of these applications in the Sanctuary, 
oil served no practical purpose; it was simply 
typical, and it is in this connection that it 
bears its highest significance. As if to k 
this significance in view, the mode in which it 
was added to the Minchah seems to be spoken 
of as an anointing (see vv. 1, 15, 16). Inthe 
language of both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, the figurative references to oil most 
frequently turn upon this meaning. See Isa. 
Ixi. rs; 2 Cor. i. ar3 x Joh. ii. 20, 27; Heb. 
i. 9, &c. Its most perfect application is found 
in the words MEssIAH and CHrRisT as the 
names of Him whose anointing was the gift 
of the Spirit without measure, Joh. iii. 34. 
On the anointing of the holy things, see on 
vili. rr.—On the holy anointing oil, see Ex. 
XXX. 22—33. 

The offering of oil on the Altar involved 
an acknowledgment on the part of the wor- 
shipper that his spiritual gifts were from 
Jehovah and belonged to Him. It was in 
this that it became specially connected with 
the Minchah. See the preceding note. 


or female, he shall offer it without 
blemish before the Lorp. 

2 And he shall lay his hand upon 
the head of his offering, and kill it at 
the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation: and Aaron’s sons the priests 


THE PEACE-OFFERINGS. 


The Peace-offering from the Herd. 
I—5. 

Cuap. III. 1. The Peace-offering (like 
the Burnt-offering, i. 3, and the Minchah, ii. 
1) is here spoken of as if it was familiarly 
known before the giving of the Law. See 
Introd. § xii. The Sin-offering and the Tres- 
pass-offering are introduced in a different 
manner (iv. x, v. 1, &c.). It would also seem 
that the alternative of a male or a female was 
im accordance with old usage. There is no 
specified limitation in respect to age, such as 
there is in the cases of the Burnt-offering and 
the Sin-offering. The point of this first in- 
junction is that the animal should be “ with 
out blemish.” 


peace offering) This rendering of the He- 
brew is in accordance with the ancient ver- 
sions and seems preferable to “‘thank-offering,” 
which occurs in several places in the margin 
of our Bible, and has been used by Luther 
and many modern translators. ‘Thank-offer- 
ing appears to be the right name for a subor- 
dinate class of Peace-offerings. See on vii. 12. 


2. at the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation| at the entrance of the Tent 
of meeting. Seeoni. 3. We are not told 
on which side of the Altar, as we are in re- 
ference to Burnt-offerings and Sin-offerings 
(i. II, IV. 24, 29, Vil. 2). Asa matter of 
convenience, it is likely that all victims were 
usually slaughtered in one place: but, as the 
Peace-offerings were sometimes very numerous, 


Vv. 3—13.] 
shall sprinkle the blood upon the altar 


round about. 
3 And he shall offer of the sacrifice 


of the peace offering an offering made 


«Exod. by fire unto the Lorn; “the 'fat that 
ror, suet, covereth the inwards, and all the fat 
that is upon the inwards, 
4 And the two kidneys, and the fat 
that 7s on them, which 1s by the flanks, 
10, _ and the 'caul above the liver, with the 
mir kidneys, it shall he take away. 
dire, and § And Aaron’s sons shall burn it on 
iigwys. the altar upon the burnt sacrifice, 


which is upon the wood that is on the 
fire: it 1s an offering made by fire, of 
a sweet savour unto the Lorp. 

6 4 And if his offering for a sacri- 
fice of peace offering unto the Lorp 
be of the flock; male or female, he 
shall offer it without blemish. 

7 If he offer a lamb for his offer- 
ing, then shall he offer it before the 


Lorp. 
8 And he shall lay his hand upon 
the head of his offering, and kill it 


a licence was probably permitted in respect 
of them when occasion required it. See 
on i. 11. 


shall sprinkle] Rather, shall throw. See 
Introd. § vi. 


3, 4. On the parts of the Peace-offerings, 
the Sin-offerings and the Trespass-offerings 
which were put on the Altar, see Introd. § viii. 


5. upon the burnt sacrifice] This is the 
right rendering, and it appears to mean, upon 
the ashes of the continual Burnt-offering (Ex. 
xxix, 38), in accordance with Lev. vi. 12, 
“and the priest shall burn wood on it (i.e. 
the Altar) every morning, and lay the burnt- 
offering in order upon it; and he shall burn 
thereon the fat of the peace-offerings.” But 
the same phrase is rendered ‘according to the 
offerings made by fire,” &c. in iv. 35, v. 12, 
giving a different sense to the preposition. 
Knobel and some other modern interpreters 
adopt the latter interpretation. 


The Peace-offering from the Flock. 
6—I5. 
7. alamb| a sheep. The word signifies 
a full-grown sheep, in its prime. The same 
Hebrew word is frequently rendered sheep in 
our version. Gen. xxx. 32; Lev. i, 10, vii. 23. 
See on v. 1; Introd. § iv. 


8. See notes on i. 4, 5. 
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before the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation: and Aaron’s sons shall sprinkle 
the blood thereof round about upon 
the altar. 

g And he shall offer of the sacrifice 
of the peace offering an offering made 
by fire unto the Lorp; the fat there- 
of, and the whole rump, it shall he 
take off hard by the backbone; and 
the fat that covereth the inwards, and 
all the fat that ss upon the inwards, 

10 And the two kidneys, and the 
fat that :s upon them, which és by the 
flanks, and the caul above the liver, 
with the kidneys, it shall he take 
away. 

11 And the priest shall burn it upon 
the altar: st zs the food of the ofter- 
ing made by fire unto the Lorp. 

12 4 And if his offering be a goat, 
then he shall offer it before the Lorp. 

13 And he shall lay his hand upon 
the head of it, and kill it before the 
tabernacle of the congregation: and 
the sons of Aaron stliall sprinkle the 


9. the whole rump] It should be rendered 
the whole fat tail. The substantive 
(aleyab) has this meaning in Arabic. It oc- 
curs nowhere in the Hebrew Bible except in 
this connection. (Ex. xxix. 22; Lev. vii. 3, 
Vill. 25, ix. x9.) ‘The ancient translators in 
general, and Josephus, have taken the word 
to denote the tail, but the LXX. in this place 
and two others have rendered it by doqus, 
the loin. There is no doubt that what is 
meant is the tail of the kind of sheep well 
known in the East, and in Africa, called by 
naturalists Ovis laticaudata. (Robinson, ‘ Bib, 
Res.’ J. oP 477. Tristram, ‘Nat. Hist.’ p. 
143.) Fellowes. describes the tail as ‘*an 
apron of rich marrowy fat extending to the 
width of the hind-quarters and often trailing 
on the ground.” (‘ Asia Minor,’ p. 10.) Dr 
Russell says -that the tails often weigh 15lbs. 
and even as much as solbs. when they have 
been increased by artificial fattening (‘ Nat. 
Hist. of Aleppo,’ 11. p. 147). It appears 
that a custom has existed from early times of 
attaching the heavy tail to a small truck to 
save the animal from the pain occasioned by 
its trailing on the ground (Herodot. 111. 113. 
Mishna, ‘de Sabb.’ v. 4.) The whole tail 
was to be taken off ‘‘ hard by the backbone,” 
where the pad of fat commences, 


11. burn it] See oni. 9. 
the focd of the offering, &c.] See on v. 16. 
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blood thereof upon the altar round 
about. 

14 And he shall offer thereof his 
offering, even an offering made by fire 
unto the Lorp; the fat that covereth 
the inwards, and all the fat that zs 
upon the inwards, 

15 And the two kidneys, and the 
fat that is upon them, which 2s the 
flanks, and the caul above the liver, 
with the kidneys, it shall he take 
away. 

16 And the priest shall burn them 
upon the altar: sf is the food of the 
offering made by fire for a sweet 
savour: “all the fat zs the Lorp’s. 


12. When the alternative is permitted, the 
sheep always takes precedence of the goat. 
See on i. 10. Birds were not accepted as 
Peace-offerings, most probably because they 
were, by themselves, insufficient to make up 
a sacrificial meal, 

16. it is the food of the offering made by fire 
for a sweet savour: all the fat ts the Lorvs] 
This might rather be rendered, as food of 
an offering made by fire for a sweet 
savour, shall all the fat be for Jeho- 
vah. So de Wette, Zunz, Herxh., &c. In 
this expression, our bodily taste and smell 
furnish figures of the satisfaction with which 
the Lorp accepts the appointed symbols of 
the true worship of the heart. All that was 
sent up in the fire of the Altar, including the 
parts of the Sin-offering (iv. 31), as well as 
the Burnt-offering (i. 9, &c.), was accepted 
for ‘‘a sweet savour:” but the word food 
may here have a peculiar fitness in its appli- 
cation to the Peace-offering, which served 
for food also to the priests and the offerer, 
and so symbolized communion between the 
Lorp, His ministers, and His worshippers, 
The omission of the word food in connection 
with the Burnt-offering in ch. i. is at least 
worthy of remark. Cf. xxi. 6, 17, 21, 22, 
xxii, rr ; Num. xxviii. 2, &c. 


17. a tual statute, &c.] ‘This is re- 
peated with increased emphasis as regards the 
fat, vii. 23—25. 

fat i.e. the suet and the marrowy fat of the 
tail. See Introd. § viii. The significance of of- 
fering fat to Jehovah appears to consist in the 
fact that its proper development in the animal 
is, in general, a mark of perfection. This is 
immediately connected with what seems to be 
its p in the body. ‘‘Its remarkable 
absorption in certain cases of disease and of 
deficiency of proper food, seems to point it 
out as a source of nutriment of which the 
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17 It shall be a perpetual statute 
for your generations throughout all 
your dwellings, that ye eat neither fat 
nor ‘blood. 


CHAPTER IV. 

t The sin offering of ignorance, 3 for the priest, 
13 for the congregation, 22 for the ruler, 
27 for any of the people. 

ND the Lorp spake unto Moses, 
saying, 

2 Speak unto the children of Israel, 
saying, If a soul shall sin through 
ignorance against any of the command- 
ments of the Lorp concerning things 
which ought not to be done, and shall 
do against any of them: 


[v. r4—2. 


animal economy may avail itself on emer- 
gency; and accordingly in cases of emaciation 
or atrophy it is the first substance which dis- 
appears.” Todd's ‘Cyclopedia of Physiology,’ 
Vol. I. p. 232. 

blood] See on xvii. rr. 

throuzhout...your dwellings} The meaning is 
that the suet is neither to be eaten in sacrificial 
meals in the Sanctuary, nor in ordinary meals 
in private houses. 


On the classification of Peace-offerings, on 
the Meat-offerings and Drink-offerings which 
accompanied them, and on the portions awarded 
to the priests, see vii. rr—21; Num. xv. 2— 
rr, On the Chagigah, a sort of social feast 
allied to the Peace-offering, which forms the 
subject of a treatise of the Mishna, and is 
supposed to be alluded to Deut. xiv. 26, xvi. 
2; 2 Chro, xxx. 22, 24; John XVili, 28, see 
notes in loc. and Smith’s ‘ Dict.’ 1. p. 737. 


THE SIN-OFFERINGS. 
iv. r—v. 13. 

Cuap. IV. 1, 2. And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel] 
This formula answers to that which intro- 
duces the three previous chapters as a whole 
(i. 1,2). It is the commencement of a dis- 
tinct section of the Law. See following note. 


2. Ifa soul shall sin] The Sin-offering 
was a new thing, instituted by the Law. 
Gag Introd. §xvi.) The older kinds of sacri- 

ce (see iii. 1) when offered by individuals 
were purely voluntary: no special occasions 
were prescribed when they were to be offered. 
Hence the form, ‘If any man of you bring,” 
&c., 1. 2, Cf ii. x, iii. 1, But it was plainly 
commanded that he who was conscious that 
he had committed a sin should bring his Sin- 
offering. Each of these offerings and of the 
Trespass-offerings is accordingly introduced 


v. 3—8.] 


3 If the priest that is anointed do 
sin according to the sin of the people ; 
then let him bring for his sin, which 
he hath sinned, a young bullock with- 
out blemish unto the Lorp for a sin 
offering. 

4 And he shall bring the bullock 
unto the door of the tabernacle of the 
oer ee before the Lorp; and 
shall lay his hand upon the bullock’s 
head, and kill the bullock before the 
Lorp. 

5 And the priest that is anointed 
shall take of the bullock’s blood, and 
bring it to the tabernacle of the con- 


gregation : 
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6 And the priest shall dip his finger 
in the blood, and sprinkle of the blood 
seven times before the Lorp, before 
the vail of the sanctuary. 

7 And the priest shall put some of 
the blood upon the horns of the altar 
of sweet incense before the Lorn, 
which ¢s in the tabernacle of the con- 


gregation ; and shall pour “all the blood ¢ char. s. 


of the bullock at the bottom of the ” 
altar of the burnt offering, wh‘ch ss 
at the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation. 

8 And he shall take off from it all 
the fat of the bullock for the sin offer- 
ing; the fat that covereth the inwards, 


by a definition of the circumstance which ren- 
ders the sacrifice necessary. ‘The antecedent 
condition for Sin-offerings in general is here 
stated; for particular cases, see iv. 3, 13, 22, 
27, V. — 5. 

sin t ignorance) Sin through er- 
ror; that , through straying from the right 
way. See Note at the end of the chapter. 


The Sin-offering for the High-priest. 3—%2. 
3. the priest that is anointed] The High- 
priest was thus called because he alone of the 
priests was anointed on the head in consecra- 
tion. Ex. xxix. 7; Lev. viii. 12, xxi. Io. 
On the anointing of the other priests see note 
on viii. 13. The High-priest is generally called 
in Leviticus the Anointed priest (iv. 5, 16, vi. 
22, xvi. 32). He is called the High-priest 
(strictly the great priest) Lev. xxi. 10; Num. 
XXXv. 25, 28; Josh. xx. 6; and in later times, 
the Chief-priest (2 K. xxv. 18; 2 Chro, xix. 


11). 

vhe gradation of the Sin-offerings is re- 
markable. It was not like the choice offered 
to meet cases of poverty, v. 7—13, xil. 8, &c. 
it might seem that the distinction addressed 
itself more pointedly to each individual accord- 
ing to his rank and consequent responsibility. 
That there is nothing akin to it in the ea eras 
offering seems to have arisen from the latter 
having had a less direct relation to the consci- 
ence, and a closer connection with the amount 
of harm that had been done by the offence for 
which atonement was sought. See on v. 14. 

according to the sin of the people) Rather, 
to bring guilt on the people. These 
words have been sup to limit the occa- 
sion of this Sin-offering to the offences of the 
High-priest in his official capacity (Lev. x. 
17; Mal. ii. 7, 8) as the head of the nation 
(Knobel, Keil, Herxh.). But on the other 
hand it has been fairly urged that the whole 
nation is concerned in every transgression of 
its representative. 


4. See oni. 3, 4. 


5. The presentation of the victim, the 
imposition of hands and the slaughtering of 
all the Sin-offerings were the same as in the 
other sacrifices (see Introd. § v.). The dif- 
ference lay in the treatment of the blood. 
In the inferior Sin-offerings the officiating 

riest smeared some of the blood on the 

orns of the Altar of Burnt-offering (vv. 25, 
30, 34), while in this offering for the High- 
priest, and in that for the nation, the High- 
priest himself sprinkled the blood seven times 
within the Tabernacle and smeared it on the 
horns of the Altar of incense (wv, 6, 7, 17, 
18). Compare the sprinklings on the Day 
of Atonement, xvi. 14, 19. The different 
modes of sprinkling appear to have marked 
successive degrees of consecration in advanc- 
ing from the Altar of Burnt-offering to the 
presence of Jehovah within the vail. 


6. before the vail of the sanctuary] This is 
generally understood to mean the floor of the 
holy place in front of the vail (Onk., Luther, 
Knobel, Keil, and others). It is, however, 
objected that the priests in this case would 
tread on the blood (Kurtz, Kalisch, &c.); 
and the LXX. and Vulgate may rather coun- 
tenance the notion that the sprinkling was on 
the vail itself (xara ro xaraméragpa—contra 
velum). But the quantity sprinkled with the 
finger must have heck very small, and the 
area it would occupy of the floor might have 
been easily left untrodden. 


7. pour all the blood) The Hebrew word 
for pour (shapbak) is not like that in i. 5, &c. 
See Introd. § vi. The meaning is, that all 
the blood that was left after the sprinkling 
and the smearing should be disposed of in such 
a manner as to suit the decorum of divine 
service. It had no sacrificial significance. 

at the door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion] See on i. 3. 


8. the fat] See Introd. § viii. 
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and all the fat that zs upon the in- 
wards, 

g And the two kidneys, and the fat 
that is upon them, which ss by the 
flanks, and the caul above the liver, 
with the kidneys, it shall he take 
aways 

10 As it was taken off from the 
bullock of the sacrifice of peace offer- 
ings: and the priest shall burn them 
upon the altar of the burnt offering. 

eee 11 And the skin of the bullock, and 
Numb. 29. all his flesh, with his head, and with his 
” legs, and his inwards, and his dung, 
12 Even the whole bullock shall he 
PHeb carry forth ‘without the camp unto a 
the camp. Clean place, where the ashes are poured 
* Heb 23. out, and “burn him on the wood with 


tHeb, fire: ‘where the ashes are poured out 
pouring Shall he be burnt. 
ee 13 4 And if the whole congregation 
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of Israel sin through ignorance, “and ¢ chap - 
the thing be hid from the eyes of the '~ 
assembly, and they have done some- 

what against any of the command- 

ments of the Lorp concerning things 

which should not be done, and are 

guilty ; ' 

14, When the sin, which they have 
sinned against it, is known, then the 
congregation shall offer a young bul- 
lock for the sin, and bring him before 
the tabernacle of the congregation. 

15 And the elders of the congre- 
gation shall lay their hands upon the 
head of the bullock before the Lorp: 
and the bullock shall be killed before 
the Lorp. 

16 And the priest that is anointed 
shall bring of the bullock’s blood to 
the tabernacle of the congregation: 

17 And the priest s dip his 


10. shall burn} See oni. 9, 


12, Even the whole bullock shall be carry 
forth} The Hebrew verb strictly signifies 
shall cause to go forth, Or, according to a 
common Heb. idiom (see on Ex, xxxvii. 1—5), 
it might be rendered, the whole bullock shall be 
carried forth (cf. Lev. xvi. 27). Our verb 
carry, in the active voice, was however rightly 

by our translators in this connection, ac- 
cording to the old usage. Thus Nebuchad- 
nezzar “carried away all Jerusalem, and all 
the princes, and all the mighty men of valour, 
ten thousand captives,” 2 K. xxiv. 14; and 
acob ‘carried away all his cattle” from 

adan-aram, Gen. xxxi. 18. See also 2 K. 
Xvi. 6, xviii. 12, xxv. 113 2 Chro, xxxvi. 6; 
Jer. xxxix. 7, &c. The word was so used 
very frequently by the writers of the last 
century. A recent critic, overlooking these 
simple facts, has imagined that the words 
mean that the High-priest himself had to carry 
the whole bullock a distance which is estimat- 
ed at three-quarters of a mile, and has drawn 
an argument from his own mistake to prove 
the statement fictitious—There is a solemn 
reference to the burning of the flesh of the 
Sin-offering without the camp, Heb. xiii. 
tI—r3. 

a clean place, where the ashes are poured out] 
The spot outside the camp to which the ashes 
were conveyed from the side of the Altar (i. 16). 
It was a p free from impurities, not like 
those referred to xiv. 40, 45. The flesh, though 
it was burned in an ordinary way, and not 
sent up in the fire of the Altar (see on i. 9), 
was not to be confounded with carrion, but 
was associated with the remains of the sacri- 


fices.— The priests could not eat the flesh of 
this victim or of that offered for the sin of 
the congregation, as they ate that of other Sin- 
offerings, because they were in these cases in 
the position of offerers. The same rule was 
observed in regard to the Meat-offering of the 
priests, vi. 23. It was only of the Peace- 
offering that the offerer himself could partake. 
See on x. 17, 18, xvi. 27; Heb. xiii. rx. 


The Sin-offering for the Congregation. 
13—2I. 

13. congregation...assembly| Each of the 
Hebrew words signifies the people in a col- 
lected body. It does not ap that there is 
any difference between them in the connection 
in which they are here used. Cf. Num. xv. 
24, 26. 

sin through ignorance] See Note at the end 
of the chapter. 

14. When the sin...is known] Such a case 
seems to have been that related 1 S. xiv. 31 


—35- 
15. In this case the imposition of hands is 
performed by the elders in behalf of the nation. 


But in other respects the rites were performed 
by the High-priest in the same manner as in 
the Sin-offering for himself. According to 
the Mishna this and the Scape-goat were the 
only public acts of sacrifice in which there 
was the imposition of hands (‘ Menach,’ Ix. 7), 
while it was observed in all private sacrifices, 
See oni. 4. If this is correct, there was no 
such observance in the continual Burnt-offer- 
ing nor in the Festival offerings, 

16. the priest that is anointed] See on v. 3. 

17. See wv. 6. 


v. 18—27.] 


finger i some of the blood, and sprinkle 
st seven times before the Lorn, even 
before the vail. 

18 And he shall put some of the 
blood upon the horns of the altar 
which 1s before the Lorp, that is in 
the tabernacle of the congregation, 
and shall pour out all the blood at the 
bottom of the altar of the burnt of- 
fering, which is at the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation. 

1g And he shall take all his fat 
from him, and burn #¢ upon the altar. 

20 And he shall do with the bul- 
lock as he did with the bullock for a 
sin offering, so shall he do with this: 
and the priest shall make an atone- 
ment for them, and it shall be for- 
given them. 

21 And he shall carry forth the 
bullock without the camp, and burn 
him as he burned the first bullock: it 
is a sin offering for the congregation. 

22 4 When a ruler hath sinned, 
and done somewhat through ignorance 
against any of the commandments of 


18. the altar...in the tabernacle] i.e. the 
Altar of incense (cf. v. 7). 


20. the bullock for a sin-offering] ‘The 
bullock for the sin-offering,” é.e. for his own 
sin-offering, v. 3. 


21. Seeon wv. 12. 


The Sin-offering for the Ruler. 
22—26. 

22. ruler] ‘The Hebrew word denoted 
either the head of a tribe (Num. i. 4—16), or 
the head of a division of a tribe (see Num. 
xxxiv. 18; cf. Josh. xxii. 30). It is variously 
rendered in our Bible by prince (Gen. xvii. 20, 
xxii. 6; Num. i. 16, 44, vii. 2, 3, 10, 16, &c.), 
by ruler (Ex. xvi. 22, xxii. 28, &c.), by cap- 
tain (Num. il. 3, 5, 7, &c.), by chief (Num. 
iil. 24, 30, 32; 2 Chro. v. 2, &c.), by governor 
(2 Chro. 1. 2). 

through ignorance] See on v. 2. 


3. Or if bis sin] Rather, And if his 
sin. 


come to bis knowledge] i.e, when he has be- 
come conscious of his sin. 

a kid of the goats] Strictly, a shaggy buck 
of the goats, that is,a shaggy he-goat. Our 
version seems to stand almost alone in ren- 
dering the Heb. sa’eer by kid. The word 
literally means a rough shaggy goat, in dis- 
tinction from a smooth-haired he-goat, ‘attud, 
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the Lorp his God concerning things 
which should not be done, and is 
guilty ; 

23 Or if his sin, wherein he hath 
sinned, come to his knowledge; he 
shall bring his offering, a kid of the 
goats, a male without blemish: 

24 And he shall lay his hand upon 
the head of the goat, and kill it in the 
place where they kill the burnt offering 
before the Lor: it ss a sin offering. 

25 And the priest shall take of the 
blood of the sin offering with his 
finger, and put sf upon the horns of 
the altar of burnt offering, and shall 
pour out his blood at the bottom of 
the altar of burnt offering. 

26 And he shall burn all his fat 
upon the altar, as the fat of the sacri- 
fice of peace offerings: and the priest 
shall make an atonement for him as 
concerning his sin, and it shall be for- 
given him. 


27 4 And if tany one of the tcom- ! Heb. 


. ; any soul. 
mon people sin through ignorance, t Heb. 
people of 
the land. 


while he doeth somewhat against any 


Gen. xxxi. ro, 12; Num. vii. 17, 23, 83, 
&c. Sa’eer occurs Lev. ix. 3, xvi. 5, xxiii. 
19; Num. vii. 16, &c. It is rendered devil, 
Lev. xvil. 7, 2 Chro. xi. 153 satyr, Isa. xiii. 21, 
XXXiv. 14; rough goat, Dan. viii. 21; and is 
applied to Esau, Gen. xxvii. rr. Bochart sup- 
posed sa’eer and ‘attud to represent varieties 
of breed, and this seems most probable, see 
v,28; but Knobel supposes the first to denote 
an old goat with a beard, and the latter a 
younger one. The sa’cer was the regular Sin- 
offering at the yearly Festivals, Lev. xvi. 9, 15, 
XXili.19; Num. xxviil.15, 22, 30, XXix. 5,16, &c., 
and at the consecration of the priests, Lev. ix. 
3, 15, xX. 16, while the ‘attud appears to have 
been generally offered for the other sacrifices, 
Ps. 1. 9, 13, Ixvi. 15; Isa. L x1, xxxiv. 6; 
&c. Ezek. xxxix. 18, &c. 

24. where they kill the burnt-offering] On 
the north side of the Altar. See on i. 11. 


25. the horns of the altar of burnt-offering] 
See on v. 5. 


The Sin-offering for one of the People. 
27—35. 

27. any one of the common people] Lite- 
rally, any one of the people of the land. These 
words are so rendered Lev. xx. 2, 4; 2 K. xi. 
18, 19, xvi. 15. It was the ordinary designa- 
tion of the people, as distinguished from the 
priests and the rulers, 
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¢chap. 3. 
14. 


of the commandments of the Lorp 
concerning things which ought not to 
be done, and be guilty; 

28 Or if his sin, which he hath 
sinned, come to his knowledge: then 
he shall bring his offering, a kid of the 
goats, a female without blemish, for 
his sin which he hath sinned. 

29 And he shall lay his hand upon 
the head of the sin offering, and slay 
the sin offering in the place of the 
burnt offering. 

30 And the priest shall take of the 
blood thereof with his finger, and put 
it upon the horns of the altar of burnt 
offering, and shall pour out all the 
blood thereof at the bottom of the 
altar. 

31 And ‘he shall take away all the 
fat thereof, as the fat is taken away 
from off the sacrifice of peace offer- 
ings; and the priest shall burn :¢ upon 


/ Exod. 29. the altar for a “sweet savour unto the 


38. 


Lorp; and the priest shall make an 
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[v. 28—365. 


atonement for him, and it shall be for- 
given him. 

32 And if he bring a lamb for a 
sin offering, he shall bring it a female 
without blemish. 

33 And he shall lay his hand upon 
the head of the sin offering, and slay 
it for a sin offering in the place where 
they kill the burnt offering. 

34 And the priest shall take of the 
blood of the sin offering with his finger, 
and put :t upon the horns of the fee 
of burnt offering, and shall pour out 
all the blood thereof at the bottom of 
the altar: 

35 And he shall take away all the 
fat thereof, as the fat of the lamb is 
taken away from the sacrifice of the 
peace offerings; and the priest shall 
burn them upon the altar, according 
to the offerings made by fire unto the 
Lorp: and the priest shall make an 
atonement for his sin that he hath com- 
mitted, and it shall be forgiven him. 


28. Or if bis sin] And 1f his sin. 

a kid of the goats} A shaggy she-goat. 
The word is the feminine of sa’er, v. 23. 

31. for a sweet savour] See on i. 9. 

32. a lamb) Rather, a sheep; one be- 
tween one and three years old. See on iii. 7, 
Introd. §iv. Three points are to be observed 
in regard to the victims for Sin-offerings.—The 
common people had to offer a female, as the 
less valuable animal; they might present either 
a sheep or a goat to suit their convenience, 


while the rulers had always to offer a male- 
goat: and the goat was preferred to the sheep, 
unlike the victim for a Peace-offering or a 
Burnt-offering. 

35. according to the offerings made by fire] 
Rather, upon the offerings made by fire. See 
on iii. 5. 


It should be observed, that the Sin-offerings 
were not accompanied by Meat-offerings or 
Drink-offerings. See Num. xv. 3—11. 


NOTE on Cuap. Iv. 2. 


ON SINNING THROUGH IGNORANCE. 


This verse defines the kind of sin for which 
Sin-offerings were accepted. In the abridged 
rules for Sin-offerings in Numbers xv. this 
kind of sin is contrasted with that which cut 
off the perpetrator from among his people (cf. 
v.22 with v. 30). The two classes are di 
tinguished in the language of our Bible as 
sin through ignorance and presumptuous sin. 
The distinction is clearly recognized Ps. xix. 
12, 13 and Heb. x. 26, 27. It seems evident 
that the classification thus indicated refers 
immediately to the relation of the conscience 
to God, not to outward penalties, nor, imme- 
diately, to outward actions. The presump- 
tuous sinner, literally he who sinned “with 


a high hand,” might or might not have 
committed such a crime as to incur punish- 
ment from the civil law: it was enough 
that he had with deliberate purpose, rebelled 
against God (see Prov. ii. 13—15), and ipso 


facto was ‘‘cut off from among his people” 


and alienated from the divine covenant (see 
on Ex, xxxi. 14; Lev. vil. 20; cf. Matt. xii. 
31; rx Joh. v. 16). But the other kind of 
sin, that for which the Sin-offering was ap- 
pointed, was of a more complicated nature. 
It appears to have included the entire range of 
“sins, negligences and ignorances” for which 
we are accustomed to ask forgiveness, It is 
what the Psalmist spoke of, ‘Who can un- 
derstand his errors? Cleanse thou me from 
secret faults.” When he examined his heart, 


v. I—3.] 


he found his offences multiply to such extent 
that he felt them to be beyond calculation, 
and so prayed to be cleansed from those which 
were concealed not only from others, but 
from himself. It was not the outward form 
of the offence which determined the class to 
which it belonged. It might have been merely 
an indulgence of sinful thought. Or, on the 
other hand, it might have been a gross offence 
in its external aspect (see v. 1, 4, Vi. 2, 3, 5)3 
but if it was not clearly premeditated as a sin, 
if the offender now felt himself amenable to 
Jehovah and recognized the Covenant, be- 
coming thereby the more conscious of his sin, 
be might bring the symbol of his repentance 
to the Altar, and the priest was to make 
atonement for him. 

If we accept this view, the designation of 
‘sin through ignorance” cannot be the right 
one. ‘The Hebrew word rendered in our ver- 
sion ‘‘ignorance” comes from a root which 
signifies to err or go astray (see Ps, cxix. 67) 
(31%, shagag). ‘The substantive is rendered 
error, Eccles. v. 6, x. 5, and used with a pre- 
position, as an adverb, unawares, Num. xxxv. 
11,15; Josh. xx. 3,9; it seems strictly to de- 
note inadvertence. It is true that the writer of 
the Ep. to the Hebrews has dyvorjpa in the 
same sense (Heb. ix. 7). But dyvonya and 
dyvoa are used in Hellenistic Greek not 


CHAPTER V. 
1 He that sinneah in concealing his knowledge, 


2 in touching an unclean thing, 4 or in. 


making an oath. 6 His trespass offering, of 
the flock, 7 of fowls, 11 or of flour. 14 The 
trespass offering in sacrilege, 1] and in sins 
of ignorance. 
ND if a soul sin, and hear the 
voice of swearing, and 1s a wit- 
ness, whether he hath seen or known 
of st; if he do not utter it, then he 
shall bear his iniquity. 
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merely to denote sins of ignorance but as 
general words for offences. (LXX. Gen. xxvi. 
10; 2 Chro. xxviii. 15; Lev. xxii. 14. See 
Schl, ‘Lex. in LX X.’ Schweighzuser, ‘Lex. 
Polyb.") The rendering, through inadvertence, 
would substantially agree with most of the 
versions ancient and modern. The LXX. 
have dxovuiws: the old Italic has izprudenter. 
Our translators followed the Vulgate and 
Onkelos, 

It should however be observed that Sin- 
offerings were required not only when the 
conscience accused the offender of having 
yielded to temptation, but sometimes for what 
were breaches of the Law committed strictly 
in ignorance (v. 17, iv. 14, 23, 28), and 
sometimes on account of ceremonial pollu- 
tion. They are thus to be regarded as protests 
against everything which is opposed to the - 
holiness and purity of the divine Law. They 
were, in short, to be offered by the worshipper 
as a relief to the conscience whenever he felt 
the need of atonement, 

The notion of Ebrard (on Heb. v. 1—10), 
and others, that the priest had to decide 
whether each particular case which came be- 
fore him was one for which a Sin-offering was 
available, seems to be quite hostile to the idea 
of the Mosaic ritual and to what we know of 
the functions of the priesthood, 


2 Or if a soul touch any unclean 
thing, whether it be a carcase of an 
unclean beast, or a carcase of unclean 
cattle, or the carcase of unclean creep- 
ing things, and :fit be hidden from him; 
he also shall be unclean, and guilty. 

3 Or if he touch the igeaines 
of man, whatsoever uncleanness it be 
that a man shall be defiled withal, and 
it be hid from him; when he knoweth 


of it, then he shall be guilty. 


CHAP, V. 1—13] The subject of the Sin- 
offering is continued in this chapter to v, 14. 
See on vv, 6, 7. Special occasions are men- 
tioned on which Sin-offerings are to be made 
with a particular confession of the offence for 
which atonement is sought (v. 5). These 
Sin-offerings are thus brought into a class 
clearly distinguished by this additional form 
from those prescribed in the preceding chap- 
ter, 


1. bear the voice of swearing] Rather, 
‘“‘ hear the voice of adjuration.” The case 
appears to be that of one who has been put 
upon his oath as a witness by a magistrate 
and fails to utter all he has seen and heard 
(cf. Prov, xxix. 24; Numb, v. 21; Matt, xxvi. 


63). The fabrication of what is false in giving 
evidence is not here mentioned (see Deut. xix. 
16—19). 


3, 3. Cases of ceremonial uncleanness.— 
If a person took immediate notice of his pol- 
lution from either of these sources, simple 
forms of purification were provided for him, 
Lev. Xi. 24, 25, 28, 39, 40, XV. 5, 8, 215 
Num. xix. 11, 22. But if the thing was 
‘shid from him,” either through forgetfulness 
or indifference, so that purification had been 
neglected, a Sin-offering was required. ‘There 
had of course in such a case been a guilty 
negligence. But on the essential connection 
between impurity and the Sin-offering, sce 
Note after ch. xv. 
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4 Or if a soul swear, pronouncing 
with Ais lips to do evil, or to do good, 
whatsoever it be that a man shall pro- 
nounce with an oath, and it be hid 
from him; when he knoweth ‘Ad st 
then he shall be guilty in one of these. 

5 And it shall be, when he shall be 
guilty in one of these things, that he 
shall confess that he hath sinned in 
that thing: 

6 And he shall bring his trespass 
offering unto the Lorp for his sin 
which he hath sinned, a female from 
the flock, a lamb or a kid of the goats, 
for a sin offering; and the priest shall 
make an atonement for him concern- 
ing his sin. 


{Heb / And if the be not able to bring 
cannot a lamb, then he shall bring for his 
tiene. trespass, which he hath committed, 
ciency of two turtledoves, or two young pigeons, 
"unto the Lorp; one for a sin offering, 
and the other for a burnt offering. 

8 And he shall bring them unto the 
priest, who shall offer that which is 

@chap.x. for the sin offering first, and ¢wrin 


35 


off his head from his neck, but sh 
not divide st asunder: 
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[v. 4a—r3. 


g And he shall sprinkle of the blood 
of the sin offering upon the side of 
the altar; and the rest of the blood 
shall be wrung out at the bottom of 
the altar: it zs a sin offering. 

10 And he shall offer the second 


for a burnt offering, according to the 
"manner: and the priest shall make ! Or, 


an atonement for him for his sin which 
he hath sinned, and it shall be forgiven 
him. 

11 @ But if he be not able to bring 
two turtledoves, or two young pigeons, 
then he that sinned shall bring or his 
offering the tenth part of an ephah of 
fine flour for a sin offering; he shall 
put no oil upon it, neither shall he 
put any frankincense thereon: for it 
is a sin offering. 

12 Then shall he brin 


priest, and the priest sha 


it to the 
take his 


SHANRCE. 


handful of it, 2even a memorial thereof, 4 chap. 2. 
and burn it on the altar, “according to <‘chap. 4. 


the offerings made by fire unto the 3> 
Lorp: it zs a sin offering. 

13 And the priest shall make an 
atonement for him as touching his sin 
that he hath sinned in one of these, 


4. The case of rash or forgotten oaths,— 


pronouncing| Rather idly speaking (Ps. 
cvi, 33). The reference is to an oath to do 
something uttered in recklessness or passion 
and forgotten as soon as uttered. 


&. The confession of the particular offence 
here spoken of appears to be no part of the 
sacrificial ceremony. Cf. Num. v, 6, 7. It 
is not therefore to be confounded with the 
general prayer or confession which, according 
to Jewish tradition, accompanied the imposition 
of hands on the head of the victim. See In- 
trod. § v. 

6. his trespass-offering) Rather, as his 
forfeit, that is, whatever is due for his 
offence. In its old use, forfeit seems to have 
answered exactly to the Heb. asham, meaning 
either an offence, or the penalty for an offence, 
See the quotations in Richardson’s Dict. The 
word asham is generally translated Trespass- 
offering, and that rendering might have con- 
veyed the sense here had not the term Trespass- 
offering become the current designation for a 
distinct kind of Sin-offering mentioned in the 
next section (see on v. 14). 

a lamb or a kid of the goats] a sheep 
(iv. 32) or a shaggy she-goat (iv. 23). 


7—10. See i. 14—16, xii, 8. In the larger 
offerings of the ox and the sheep, the fat which 
was burnt upon the Altar represented, like the 
Burnt-offering, the dedication of the wor- 
shipper; in this case, the same meaning was 
conveyed by one of the birds being treated as 
a distinct Burnt-offering (See Introd. § xvi.). 
According to Josephus (‘ Ant.’ III. 9. § 3) and 
the Mishna (‘Zebach,’ vi. 4) the body of the 
bird for the Sin-offering was eaten by the 
priests, like the flesh of the larger Sin-offerings. 


7. @ lamb] one of the fiock, either a 
sheep or a goat. See Introd. § iv. 

for bis trespass, which be hath committed] 
as his forfeit for the sin he hath 
committed. 


ll. tenth part of an ephab] i.e. *‘ the tenth 
deal;” probably less than half a gallon. See 
on xix. 36. This Sin-offering of meal was 
distinguished from the ordinary Minchah by 
the absence of oil and frankincense. Cf. the 
absence of the Meat- and Drink-offerings in 
the animal Sin-offerings. 


12. according to the offerings made by fire] 
Rather, upon the Burnt-offerings. See 
on Lev. iii. 5. 


chap. 4 


Vv. 14—2. | 


and it shall be forgiven him: and the 
remnant shall be the priest’s, as a meat 
offering. 

14 4 And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

15 Ifa soul commit a trespass, and 
sin through ignorance, in the hol 
things of the Lorp; then he sh 
bring for his trespass unto the Lorp 
a ram without blemish out of the 
flocks, with thy estimation by shekels 
of silver, after the shekel of the sanc- 
tuary, for a trespass offering : 

16 And he shall make amends for 
the harm that he hath done in the 
holy thing, and shall add the fifth part 
thereto, and give it unto the priest: 
and the priest shall make an atone- 
ment for him with the ram of the 
trespass offering, and it shall be for- 
given him. 

17 { And if a ¢soul sin, and com- 
mit any of these things which are for- 
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bidden to be done by the command- 
ments of the Lorn; though he wist 
it not, yet is he guilty, and shall bear 
his iniquity. 

18 ve he shall bring a ram with- 
out blemish out of the flock, with thy 
estimation, for a trespass offering, unto 
the priest: and the priest shal make 
an atonement for him concerning his 
ignorance wherein he erred and wist 
it not, and it shall be forgiven him. 

1g It ssa trespass offering: he hath 
certainly trespassed against the Lorp. 


CHAPTER VI. 


t The trespass offering for sins done wittingly, 
8 The law of the burnt offering, \4 and of 
the meat offering. 19 The offering at the 
consecration of a priest. 24 The law of the 
sin offering. 

ND the Lorp spake unto Moses, 
saying, 

2 If a soul sin, and commit a 

trespass against the Lorp, and lie 


THE ‘TRESPASS-OFFERINGS, 


V. 14.—Vl. 7. 

14. The Trespass-offerings as they are 
described in this section and in vii. r—7, are 
clearly distinguished from the ordinary Sin- 
offerings in these particulars :— 

(1) They were offered on account of of- 
fences which involved an injury to some per- 
son (it might be the Lorp Himself) in respect 
to property. See v. 16, vi. 4, 5. 

(2) They were always accompanied by a 
pecuniary fine equal to the value of the injury 
done, with the addition of one-fifth. It has 
hence been proposed that they should be 
called ‘‘ Fine-offerings.” Cf. Num. v. 5—8. 

(3) The treatment of the blood was more 
simple. It was disposed of in the same way 
as the blood of the Burnt-offerings and the 
Peace-offerings, none of it being put on the 
horns of the Altar. 

(4) The victim was a ram, instead of a 

sheep or goat. 

(5) There was no such graduation of offer- 
ings to suit the rank or circumstances of the 
worshipper as is set forth iv. 3—35, V. 7—13, 
Xi. 8, XIV. 21, 22. 

It appears from the treatment of the blood 
that the Trespass-offering had less intimate 
connection with the conscience than the Sin- 
offering ; and, from the absence of any gra- 
duation to suit the circumstances of the 
sacrificer, that it was regarded with a strict 
reference to the material injury inflicted. See 
On iv. 3. 


Voi. I. 


15. commit a trespass| Rather, perpe- 
trate a wrong. The word (ma’a/) is differ- 
ent from that rendered trespass elsewhere in 
these chapters (asham). 

through ignorance] through inadver- 
tence. See Note on iv. 2. 

in the holy things of the Lorp] The refer- 
ence is to a failure in the payment of first- 
fruits, tithes or fees of any kind connected 
with the public service of religion by which 
the Sanctuary suffered loss; cf. Num. v. 6—8, 

shekel of the sanctuary] See on Exod. 
XXXVill. 24. 

17, 18. It has been conjectured that the 
Law of the Trespass-offering was first laid 
down in regard to frauds on the Sanctuary. 
It is here expanded so as to include all wrongs 
which could be compensated for by money. 
On the form of the law cf. iv. 2, 13, 27. 


17. these things] It should be ‘‘the things,” 

though be wist it not] Ignorance of the 
Law, or even of the consequences of the act 
at the time it was committed, was not to 
excuse him from the obligation to offer the 
sacrifice. 

18. Ais ignorance] his inadvertence. 


Cuap. VI. 1, In the Hebrew Bible vv, 
1—7 form of Ch, v. It is evident that 
they ought to do so. See on v. 7, Our trans- 
lators unfortunately adopted the division of 
the LXX. Cf. on vii. x. 

Q. commit a trespass against the Lorp] 
perpetrate a wrong against Jehovah. 

LL 
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unto his neighbour in that which 
iOr, **« was delivered him to keep, or 'in 
fie’ ‘fellowship, or in a thing taken 
gutting S away by violence, or hath deceived 
his neighbour ; 
Or have found that which was 
lost, and lieth concerning it, and 
«Numb. “sweareth falsely; in any of all these 
5. 6. ° . : 
that a man doeth, sinning therein: 
>4 Then it shall be, because he 
hath sinned, and is guilty, that he 
shall restore that which he took vio- 
lently away, or the thing which he 
hath deceitfully gotten, or that which 
was delivered him to keep, or the lost 
thing which he found, 

5 Or all that about which he hath 
bchap. 5. sworn falsely; he shall even ° restore 
76. it in the principal, and shall add the 
the day fifth part more thereto, and give it 
of his be. unto him to whom it appertaineth, 
ity. Vin the day of his trespass offering. 
in theday 6 And he shall bring his trespass 
oat © offering unto the Lorn, a ram with- 


See on v. x5. The law expressed in its most 
compendious way in v. 17 is here carried 
out into detail. The distinct heading, ‘‘ And 
the Lord spake” (v. 1), may suggest that it 
was written down somewhat later by way 
of explanation, or comment on v. 17, and 
inserted in its right place when the book of 
Leviticus was put together. The connection 
into which the offences named are here brought, 
laced the mulct which the civil law would 
fave exacted (see Exod. xxil. 7—15, &c.) 
in direct relation with sacrificial devotion to 
Jehovah. 

5. in the day of his trespass offering] The 
restitution was thus to be associated with the 
religious act by which the offender testified 
his penitence. 

7. This is the proper conclusion of ch. v. 
See on v, I. 

The confusion which prevailed amongst 
the older critics regarding the distinction be- 
tween the Trespass-offering and the ordinary 
Sin-offering was without doubt connected 
with the false division of the chapters in the 
LXX. and other versions, It was imagined 
that ch, v. r—13 (which relates to the Sin- 
offering) related to the Trespass-offering. 
Neither Jewish traditions, nor the rendering 
of the old versions, throw much light on the 
subject. Josephus (‘ Ant.’ 111. 9. § 3), and 
Philo (‘de Vict,’ x1.) conceive that the Sin- 
offering was offered for open transgressions, 
the Trespass-offering for what was known 


out blemish out of the ¢ flock, with ‘4p. + 


thy estimation, for a trespass offering, 
unto the priest: 

7 And the priest shall make an 
atonement for him before the Lorp: 
and it shall be forgiven him for any 
thing of all that he hath done in tres- 
passing therein. 

8 @ And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

g Command Aaron and his sons, 
say ing This ts the law of the burnt 
offering: It is the burnt offering, 


. E 
' because of the burning upon the eh 


altar all night unto the morning, and se. 
the fire of the altar shall be burning 
in it. 

10 And the priest shall put on his 
linen garment, and his linen breeches 
shall he put upon his flesh, and take 
up the ashes which the fire hath 
consumed with the burnt offering on 
the altar, and he shall put them be- 
side the altar. 


only to the conscience of the offender: this 
view has been adopted by Reland and others. 
Many have supposed, with some countenance 
from the LX X., that the distinction was hased 
upon that between sins of omission and sins 
of commission (Grotius, Michaelis, &c.). For 
the best views of the old state of the contro- 
versy, see Carpzov. ‘‘ App. Crit.” p. 707, Bahr, 
‘Symbolik,’ II. p. 400. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON THE OFFERINGS FOR 
THE PRIESTS. vi. 8—vii. 21. 


9. Command Aaron and bis sons| The 
Directions on sacrifices in previous chapters 
were intended for the guidance and instruc- 
tion of those who brought their gifts to the 
Altar (see i. 2, 1v. 2); those which follow 
were for the guidance of the priests who 
officiated at the Altar. 


On the Burnt-offering and the Meat-offering. 
8—18, 


9. It is the burnt offering, because of the 
burning upon the altar, &c.] Rather, ‘‘ This, 
the Burnt-offering, shall be upon the 
fire on the Altar all night unto the mam- 
ing.” This refers to the continual Burnt-offer- 
ing which represented its class. See Exod. 
xxix, 38—46, with the notes. Introd. § xvi, 


10. linen garment, &c.] See Ex, xxviii. 
AI-—43. 
avhich the fire hath consumed with the burnt- 


é chap. 2. 


1. 
Namb 15. 
+ 


vy. 1I—22.] 


11 And he shall put off his gar- 
ments, and put on other garments, 
and carry forth the ashes without the 
camp unto a clean place. 

12 And the fire upon the altar 
shall be burning in it; it shall not be 
put out: and the priest shall burn 
wood on it every morning, and lay 
the burnt offering in order upon it; 
and he shall burn thereon the fat of 
the peace offerings. 

13 The fire shall ever be burning 
upon the altar; it shall never go out. 

14 4 “And this zs the law of the 
meat offering: the sons of Aaron shall 
offer it before the Lorp, before the 
altar. 

15 And he shall take of it his 
handful, of the flour of the meat 
offering, and of the oil thereof, and 
all the frankincense which zs upon 
the meat offering, and shall burn it 
upon the altar for a sweet savour, 
even the ‘memorial of it, unto the 


Lorp. 

16 And the remainder thereof shall 
Aaron and his sons eat: with un- 
leavened bread shall it be eaten in the 
holy place; in the court of the taber- 


LEVITICUS. VI. 


nacle of the congregation they shall 


eat it. 
17 It shall not be baken with 


leaven. I have given it unto them 


for their portion of my offerings 


made by fire; it ss most holy, as ts 
the sin offering, and as the trespass 
offering. 

18 Al the males among the chil- 
dren of Aaron shall eat of it. Jt 
shall be a statute for ever in. your 
generations concerning the offerings 
of the Lorp made by f 
that toucheth them shall be holy. 

19 {| And the Lorn spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

20 This is the offering of Aaron 
and of his sons, which they shall offer 
unto the Lorp in the day when he 
is anointed; the tenth part of an 


37: 


£ephah of fine flour for a meat offer- ¢ Exod. 16. 


ing perpetual, half of it in the morn- * 
ing, and half thereof at night. 

21 Ina pan it shall be made with 
oil; and when it is baken, thou shalt 
bring it in: and the baken pieces of 
the meat offering shalt thou offer for 
a sweet savour unto the Lorp. 

22 And the priest of his sons that 


offering] Rather, to which the fire hath 
consumed the Burnt-offering. 

beside the altar] See oni. 16. 

ll. clean place} See iv. 12. 

12. burn thereon the fat] The verb is 
different from that applied to the burning of 
the wood. See i. 9. 

13. The fire shall ever be burning] This 
‘was a symbol of the never-ceasing worship 
which Jehovah required of His people. It 
was essentially connected with their acts of 
sacrifice, and was therefore clearly distin- 
guished from the sacred fire of Vesta, that of 
the Persians, and of other heathen peoples 
with which it has often been compared. 

14—18. These directions might relate to 
Minchahs in general. See ii. 1—10. But 
some would refer them more especially to the 
daily Minchahs mentioned Ex, xxix, 40, 41. 

15. Cf. ii. 2. 

16. with unleavened bread it shall be eaten] 
This should be, it shall be eaten unlea- 


vened, 
in the boly place] ‘See ‘Note after Ex. xxvi. 
Vv 


18, All the males] See xxi. 22. 


The High-Priest’s Minchab. 19—23. 


20. in the day when he is anointed) See on 
iv. 3. As this must refer to a rite in the 
consecration of the High-priest, Aaron’s sons 
here spoken of (as in v, 22) must be the 
succession of High-priests who succeeded 
him. See on Ex. xxviii. 4. The day of 
this offering was probably the eighth day of 
the ceremony of consecration (vill. 35, ix. 1), 
when the High-priest appears to have entered 
upon the duties of his office. Jewish tradi 

a meat offering tual| Jewish tradition 
is in reac fe tees: desi Eilon that this 
Minchah was offered by the High-priest as a 
daily mte from the time of his consecration 

Philo, ‘ de Vict.’ 15; Jos. ‘ Ant.’ Ill. ro. § 4, 

cclus. xlv. 14; Saadia, Mishna, ‘ Menach,’ 
IV. 5, xi. 3). This view is defended on pro- 
bable grounds by Delitzsch (on Heb. vil. 27), 
Kurtz and others. But some understand 
the word perpetual to refer to the observance 
of the law at every time of consecration, and 
sup the ceremony to have been performed 
but once by each High-priest. Knobel, Kiel, 
Kalisch, 

21. In a pan] Rather, Upon a flat plate. 
See on ii. 5. 
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is anointed in his stead shall offer it: 
it is a statute for ever unto the Lorp; 
it shall be wholly burnt. 

23 For every meat offering for the 
priest shall be wholly burnt: it shall 
not be eaten. 

24 % And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

25 Speak unto Aaron and to his 
sons, saying, This is the law of the 
sin offering: In the place where the 
burnt offering is killed shall the sin 
offering be killed before the Lorn: it 
is most holy. | 

26 The priest that offereth it for sin 
shall eat it: in the holy place shall it 
be eaten, in the court of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation. 

27 Whatsoever shall touch the flesh 
thereof shall be holy: and when there 
is sprinkled of the blood thereof upon 
any garment, thou shalt wash that 


223. it shall be wholly burnt] Literally, 
it shall ascend in fire as awhole Burnt-offering. 
The noun is éaleel. See Introd. § iii. 


23. it shall not be eaten] Cf. v. 30. No 
sacrificer could eat of his own offering except 
in the case of the Peace-offerings. See on iv. 12. 


On the Sin-Offering. 24—30. 


25. Where the burnt offering is killed] See 
on i. rr, 

it is most boly] On this phrase see ii. 3. 
Much has been written on the grounds of the 


peculiar sanctity of the flesh of the Sin-offer-. 


ing, as set forth in vv. 26—30. The key to 
the subject must, it would seem, be found in 
those words of Moses to the priests, in which 
he tells them that God required them to eat 
the flesh, in order that they might ‘ bear the 
iniquity of the congregation, to make atone- 
ment for them before the Lord” (Lev. x. 17). 
The flesh of the victim, which represented 
the sinner for whom atonement was now 
made, was to be solemnly, and most exclu- 
sively, appropriated by those who were 
appointed to mediate between the sinner and 
the Lord. The far-reaching symbolism of 
the act met its perfect fulfilment in the One 
Mediator who took our nature upon Himself 
and was essentially ‘ victima sacerdotii sui, 
et sacerdos sue victime” (S. Paulinus). For 
a fuller treatment of the subject, see Thom- 
son, ‘Bampton Lectures,’ Lect. 111.; Heng- 
stenberg, ‘Sacrifices of Holy Scripture,’ p. 
379; Kurtz, ‘Sacrificial Worship,’ p. 239; 
Buhr, ‘Symbolik,’ Vol. 1. p. 386. 
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[v. 23—1. 


whereon it was sprinkled in the holy 
place. 
28 But the earthen vessel where- 


in it is sodden “* shall be broken: and * cbap. «:. 


if it be sodden in a brasen pot, it” 
shall be both scoured, and rinsed in 
water. 

29 All the males among the priests 
shall eat thereof: it s most holy. 


o ‘And no sin offering, whereof ¢ Heb. 13. 


any of the blood is brought into the 
tabernacle of the congregation to re- 
concile withal in the holy place, shall 
be eaten: it shall be burnt in the fire. 


CHAPTER VII. 

t The law of the trespass offering, 11 and of 
the peace offerings, 13 whether it be for a 
thanksgiving, 16 or a vow, or a freewill 
offcring. 21 The fat, 26 and the blood, are 
orbidden. 28 The priests portion in the 
peace offerings. 

IKEWISE this ts the law of the 


trespass offering : it 1s most holy. 


28. the earthen vessel] Unglazed pottery 
would absorb some of the juices of the meat: 
cf, xi. 33, 35, where the case is of a vessel 
polluted, not, as here, of one made holy. In 
neither case could the vessel be put to any 
other purpose. 

30. This refers to the Sin-offering for the 
High-priest and the Congregation (iv. s—7, 
16—18) and the Sin-offering of the Day of 
Atonement (xvi. 27). The priests were of 
course participants in all these as sacrificers, 
The law mentioned in the note on vw. 23 
would therefore apply here. Cf. Heb. xiii. 11. 

to reconcile withal] The same word is 
ieee rendered ‘to make atonement 
or.” 

the holy place] This denotes here the outer 
apartment of the Mishkan. See Ex, xxvi. 33; 
note on Lev. x. 18. 


Instructions for the Priests continued. 
Vil. I—21. 

Cuap. VIT. 1—10. In the LXX. these 
verses are part of Chap. vi. ‘This is evidently 
the better arrangement. Our Bible follows 
the Hebrew here, and the LXX. in the com- 
mencement of Chap. vi. (see on vi. 1), in both 
cases for the worse. 


On the Trespass-offering. I—7. 


1. Likewise] Rather, And, as in v. 11. 
The law of the Trespass-offering is here 
placed as co-ordinate with that of the Sin- 
offering (vi. 25—30) and that of the Peace- 
offerings (vii. rr—21), 

it is most boly] Cf. v, 7, and see on vi. 25. 
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shall have to himself the skin of the 
burnt offering which he hath offered. 

g And all the meat offering that 
is baken in the oven, and all that 
is dressed in the fryingpan, and ! in '0r, 
the pan, shal] be the priest’s that of- plate, or 


2 In the place where they kill the 
burnt offering shall they kill the tres- 
pass offering: and the blood thereof 
shall he sprinkle round about upon 
the altar. 

3 And he shall offer of it all the 


fat thereof; the rump, and the fat 
that covereth the inwards, 

4 And the two kidneys, and the 
fat that zs on them, which zs by the 
flanks, and the caul that ts above 
the liver, with the kidneys, it shall he 
take away: 

5 And. the priest shall burn them 
upon the altar fer an offering made 
by fire unto the Lorn: it is a tres- 
pass offering. 

6 Every male among the priests 
shall eat thereof: it shall be eaten in 
the holy place: it zs most holy. 

7 As the sin offering ts, so is the 
trespass offering: there 1s one law for 
them: the priest that maketh atone- 
ment therewith shall have :t. 

8 And the priest that offereth any 
man’s burnt offering, even the priest 


fereth it. 

10 And every meat offering, min- 
gled with oil, and dry, shall all the 
sons of Aaron have, one as much as 
another. 

11 And this zs the law of the sa- 
crifice of peace offerings, which he 
shall offer unto the Lorn. 

12 If he offer it for a thanksgiv- 
ing, then he shall offer with the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving unleavened 
cakes mingled with oif and unlea- 
vened wafers anointed with oil, and 
cakes mingled with oil, of fine flour, 
fried. 

13 Besides the cakes, he shall offer 
for his offering leavened bread with 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving of his 


peace offerings. 
14 And of it he shall offer one out 


2—7. See onv.14. Inv. 2 “sprinkle” 
should rather be cast. Introd. § vi. There 
is no mention here of the placing the hands on 
the head of the victim, but it is not likely (as 
Knobel and others have conjectured) that that 
rite was omitted. We may infer that such 
a point of difference between this and the Sin- 
offering, had it existed, would have been ex- 
pressly mentioned.—Cf. oni. ro, Itis worthy 
of remark that all the details regarding the 
parts put on the Altar are repeated for each 
kind of sacrifice, because the matter was one 
of paramount importance. See Introd. § xvi. 


On the Burnt-offering and the Meat-offering. 
8—Io. 


8. the skin of the burnt-offering] It is most 
likely that the skins of the Sin-offering and the 
Trespass-offering also fell to the lot of the 
officiating priest. The point is probably 
noticed in regard to the Burnt-offering alone, 
because all the rest of the victim was con- 
signed to the Altar. In accordance with this 
view the Mishna says that the skins of the most 
holy victims were all given to the priests, those 
of the less holy (é.¢. the Peace-offerings) were 
retained by the sacrificer, (‘ Zebach,’ x11. 3). 


9,10. All that was left of every sort of 
Minchah after the offering of the azdarab (ii. 


2) belonged to the priests. But the remains of 
those that were baked or fried (see on ii. 4, 
5, 7) belonged to the officiating priest, those 
of the others to the priests in general, 


On the Peace-offerings. 
II—21, 


11. On the mode of offering the victim, 
see iii, r—17. On the omission of the place 
of slaughter, as compared with vi. 25, vii. 2, 
see On ili. 2.— What is here added, relates to 
the accompanying Minchah, the classification 
of Peace-offerings into (1) Thank-offerings, 
(2) Vow-offerings and ei Voluntary-offer- 
ings, and the conditions to be observed by 
the worshipper in eating the flesh. The por- 
tions for the priests are mentioned in a dis- 
tinct section, vv. 28—36. Cf, with this sec- 
tion xxii. 17—25. 

12. for a thanksgiving] That is, a Thank- 
offering for mercies received. On the three 
kinds of Minchah which formed parts of the 
offering, see ii. 4—I1, Vill. 26, 


13. for bis offering] The leavened bread 
was a distinct offering, not a part of the sacri- 
fice for the Altar as the Minchahs were, of 
which the azkarab was burned, See i. 2, 
9, II. 
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of the whole oblation for an heave 
offering unto the Lorp, aad it shall 
be the priest’s that sprinkleth the 
blood of the peace offerings. 

15 And the flesh of the sacrifice 
of his peace offerings for thanksgiving 
shall be eaten the same day that it is 
offered; he shall not leave any of it 
until the morning. 

16 But if the sacrifice of his of- 
fering be a vow, or a voluntary offer- 
ing, it shall be eaten the same day 
that he offereth his sacrifice: and on 
the morrow also the remainder of it 
shall be eaten: 

17 But the remainder of the flesh 
of the sacrifice on the third day shall 
be burnt with fire. 

18 And if any of the flesh of the 
sacrifice of his peace offerings be 
eaten at all on the third day, it shall 
not be accepted, neither shall it be 
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[v. 15—24. 


tg And the flesh that toucheth 
any unclean thing shall not be eaten ; 
it shall be burnt with fire: and as for 
the flesh, all that. be clean shall eat 
thereof. 

20 But the soul that eateth of the 
flesh of the sacrifice of peace offer- 
ings, that pertain unto the Lorp, 


*having his uncleanness upon him, ¢ chap. 1s- 


even that soul shall be cut off from * 
his people. 

21 Moreover the soul that shall 
touch any unclean thing, as the un- 
cleanness of man, or any unclean beast, 
or any abominable unclean thing, and 
eat of the flesh. of the sacrifice of peace 
offerings, which pertain unto the Lorn, 
even that soul shall be cut off from his 
people.. 

22 @ And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

23 Speak unto the children of Is- 


rael, saying, ’ Ye shall eat no manner ® chap. 3 
of fat, of ox, or of sheep, or of goat. *” 
24 And the fat of the ‘beast that ' Heb 


imputed unto him that offereth it: it 
shall be an abomination, and the 
soul that eateth of it shall bear his 


Carcast. 


iniquity. 


14. out of the whole oblation| Rather, 
out of each offering. That is, one loaf 
or cake out of each kind of Meat-offering 
was to be a heave-offering (Introd. § ix) for 
the officiating priest. According to Jewish 
tradition, there were to be ten cakes of each 
kind of bread in every Thank-offering. The 
other cakes were returned to the sacrificer. 
In other Meat-offerinrs what was not put 
upon the Altar belonged to the priests, See 
VU. 9, 10, Il. 3, Io. 

_ Sprinkleth) casteth forth. 


16. Fhe Vow-offering appears to have 
been a Peace-offering vowed upon a certain 
condition; the Voluntary-offering, one offered 
as the simple tribute of a devout heart rejoic- 
ing in peace with God and man offered on 
no external occasion (cf. xxii.17— 25). Heng- 
stenberg would identify the latter with the 
Thank-offering, and thus make but two classes 
of Peacc-offerings. But this seems to be at 
variance with the distinction laid down in 
vv. 15, 16. That distinction marks these 
two kinds as inferior to, as well as distinct 
from, the Thank-offering, which in xix. 5s—8 
is called the Peace-offering par excellence. 


18,19. It was proper that the sacrificial 
meat should not be polluted by any approach 
to putrefaction. But Theodoret and many 
later commentators have supposed that the 
rule in regard to the Peace-offerings was in 


dieth of itself, and the fat of that 


part, at least, intended to exclude the ope- 
ration of a mean-spimited economy. This 
may have furnished the ground for the dis- 
tinction between the Thank-offerings and the 
others. The most liberal distribution of the 
meat of the offering, particularly amongst 
the poor who were invited to partake, would 
plainly be becoming when the sacrifice was 
intended especially to express gratitude for 
mercies received. (Philo, Abarbanel, &c.) 

21. unclean beast} That is, carrion of any 
kind. To touch an ass or a camel when 
alive would not have communicated pollu- 
tion. See Note after ch. xi. 

shall be cut off| See on Ex. xxxi. 14. It 
is here used as a stronger expression than 
‘‘shall bear his iniquity” a 18), which is 
equivalent to, shall incur guilt. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PEOPLE, 22—38. 

On the fat and the blood, 22—127. 


_ 23. Speak unto the children of Israel] ‘This 
is emphatically addressed to the people. The 
same command is succinctly given in iii. 17. 
Cf, xvii. ro. ‘The subject may be introduced 
here as an especial caution for those who par- 
took of the Peace-offerings, They were not 
to eat in their own meal what belonged to the 
Altar of Jehovah, nor what was the perquisite 
of the priests, See wv. 33—36. 

fat] Heb. chelev, suet, Introd. § viii. 
24. Cf. xvii. 15, xxii. 8. 
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which is torn with beasts, may be used 
in any other use: but ye shall in no 
wise eat of it. 

25 For whosoever eateth the fat of 
the beast, of which men offer an offer- 
ing made by fire unto the Lorn, even 
the soul that eateth s# shall be cut off 


from ee 
cGeng4 26 © Moreover ye shall eat no man- 


¢ 


« Exed. 
ay 24. 


Anim ner of blood, whether it be of fowl or 


of beast, in any of your dwellings. 

27 Whatsoever soul it be that eat- 
eth any manner of blood, even that 
soul shall be cut off from his people. 

28 4 And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

ag Speak unto the children of Is- 
rael, saying, He that offereth the sacri- 
fice of his peace offerings unto the 
Lorp shall bring his oblation unto the 
Lorp of the sacrifice of his peace 
offerings. 

30 His own hands’ shall bring the 
offerings of the Lorp made by fire, 
the fat with the breast, it shall he bring, 
that ¢the breast may be waved for a 
wave offering before the Lorp. 

31 And the priest shall burn the fat 
upon the altar: but the breast shall be 
Aaron’s and his sons’. 


32 And the right shoulder shall ye 
give unto the priest for an heave 
offering of the sacrifices of your peace 


offerings. 

33 He among the’ sors of Aaron, 
that offereth the blood of the peace 
offerings, and the fat, shall have the 
right shoulder for Ais part. 

34 For the wave breast and the 
heave shoulder have I taken of the 
children of Israel from off the sacri- 
fices of their peace offerings, and have 
given them unto Aaron the priest and 
unto his sons by a statute for ever 
from among the children of Israel. 

35 1 This ¢s the portion of the an- 
ointing of Aaron, and of the anointing 
of his sons, out of the offerings of the 
Lorp made by fire, in the day when 
he presented them to minister unto 
the Lorp in the priest’s office ; 

36 Which the Lorp commanded 
to be given them of the children of 
Israel, in the day that he anointed. 
them, dy a statute for ever throughout 
their generations. 

37 This #s the law of the burnt 
offering, of the meat offering, and of 
the sin offering, and of the trespass 
offering, and of the consecrations, and 


25. This restriction: included not merely wv. 31. Cf. x. 14, 15. In Deut. xviii. 3, 
the sacrificial fat of the animals which were the shoulder, the two cheeks, and the maw 
actually brought to the Altar, but that of all are mentioned as the due of the priest, but 
animals of the same kinds which were slain not the breast. The Mishna (‘ Cholin,’ x. 1) 
for food, which wert all to be offered before explains this apparent discrepancy by referring 
the Lord: in the court. See xvii. 6. But it the law in Deuteronomy to animals slaughtered 
probably did not include the fat of animals for food in the court (Lev. xvii. 3, 4), that in 
which were eaten but not sacrificed, such asthe Leviticus to the sacrifices of the Altar. 
roebuck and the hart. See on xi. 7. Hie 

26. no manner of blood| The prohibition of Conclusion of the Law of the Offerings. 


blood was more absolute and inclusive than 35—38. 
that of fat for obvious reasons. See on Lev. $5, 36. Whether this passage refers only 
XVIL IO. to the wave-breast and the heave-shoulder 


(Knobel, Keil), or to all that belonged: to the 
8 riests of the sacrifices, is not very important. 
99,30. He sae brought a Peace-offer} The latter is the more probable. Cf. Num. 
was, with his own hands, to present the parts ~"* eae = 
destined for the Altar and for the priests. In 35. the portion of the anointing] Rather, 
the Sin-offering the priest appears to have the appointed share. So Synac, Saadia, 
taken a more active part: iv. 25,26. Introd. xvi. and most modern critics. Our version follows 
30. a wave-ofering]| See Introd. § ix. eee Vulg., Onk. So also in Num. 
: Xviii. 8. 
32. the right shoulder] See Introd. § ix. : : 
The shoulder which was heaved, was for the 37, 38. This is the formal conclusion of 
officiating priest ; the breast which was waved, the whole section, i—vil. ' 
for the priests in general and their families: 37. of the consecrations| That is, of the 


On the Priests’ portions of she Peace-offering. 


LEVITICUS, VII. VIII. 


2 * Take Aaron and his sons with « Exod. 
him, and the garments, and “the an- 3 g23¢ 30. 


& 32 [v. 38—s. 


of the sacrifice of the peace offer- 
in 


: Which the Lorp commanded 
Moses in mount Sinai, in the day that 
he commanded the children of Israel 
to offer their oblations unto the Lorp, 
in the wilderness of Sinai. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


3 Moses consecratah Aaron and his sons. 14 
Their sin offering. 18 Their burnt offering. 
22 The ram of consecrations. 31 The place 
and time of their consecration. 


ointing oil, and a bullock for the sin + 
offering, and two rams, and a basket 
of unleavened bread ; 

8 And gather thou all the congre- 
gation together unto the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation. 

4, And Moses did as the Lorp 
commanded him; and the assembly 
was gathered together unto the door 
of the tabernacle of the congrega- 


ND the Lorp spake unto Moses, tion. 


saying, 


5 And Moses said unto the congre- 


sacrifices which were to be offered in the Con- 
secration of the priests. See Ex. xxix. 


38. wilderness of Sinai| Cf. Ex. xix. 1, 
Num. i. 1 8q., Xxvi. 63, 64. 


THE SERVICE OF THE SANCTUARY 

INAUGURATED. Ch, viii. ix. x. 

This is the only historical portion of the 
Book of Leviticus, with the exception of the 
short narrative of the execution of the blas- 
phemer, xxiv. ro— 23. The commandment to 
appoint Aaron and his sons to the priesthood, 
with directions for the preparation of the offi- 
cial dresses and for the mode of consecration, 
had been given in connection with the instruc- 
tions respecting the construction and arrange- 
ment of the Tabernacle and its furniture, 
Ex. xxviii. r—43, Xxix. I—37, xl. g—16. But 
the ceremonial could not be properly carried 
out until the Law of the Offerings had been 
laid down, as it was necessary that each kind 
of sacrifice to be offered on the occasion should 
be duly defined. 


THe CONSECRATION OF THE PRIESTS AND 
OF THE SANCTUARY AND ALTAR. 
Vili. I—36. 

2. a bullock...two rams...a basket] The 
definite article should be placed before each of 
these words. The bullock—the two rams 
—the basket of unleavened bread are thus 
specifically mentioned in the Hebrew text 
as the offerings for which directions are 
given in Ex, xxix. r—3. This shews the co- 
herence of this part of Leviticus with the 
latter part of Exodus. ‘The basket of unlea- 
vened bread used on this occasion appears, 
from v. 26 and Ex. xxix. 2, 3, 23, to have 
contained three sorts of bread ; cakes or loaves 
of the otdinary unleavened bread; cakes ot 
oiled bread, rather, 011 bread, which appears 
to have been kneaded with oil (see Ex. xxix. 
2, and note on Lev. ii. 4); and oiled wafers 

see on li. 4, 6). Rabbinical tradition says 
ere were six cakes of each sort. 

3. gather thou all the congregation together 


unto the door of the tabernacle of the congreyu- 
tion] gather allthe assembly together 
towards the entrance of the Tent of 
meeting [see Note on Ex.xl.§ 11]. The word 
here rendered congregation is the same which is 
rendered assembly in v. 4. See on iv. 13. Keil 
and others suppose that ‘‘all the congregation” 
means the nation represented by its elders. But 
it appears that the whole body of the people 
were summoned on this occasion, though the 
elders may probably have occupied the first 
places. ‘The elders are specially called together 
in an unequivocal manner to receive directions 
to provide the first sacrifices for the nation to 
be offered by the newly consecrated priests 
(ix. 1), and the body of the people afterwards 
assemble as they do here (ix. 5).—The spot 
designated was the portion of the court in front 
of the Tabernacle (see on i. 3). Towards 
this space the people were commanded to as- 
semble to witness the great national ceremony 
of the Consecration of the priesthood, the 
solemn setting apart of one of their families, 
the members of which were henceforth to stand 
as mediators between them and Jehovah in 
carrying out the precepts of the ceremonial 
law. Those who could do so, may have come 
into the court, and a great number of others 
may have occupied the heights which over- 
looked the enclosure of the court. As the 
series of ceremonies was repeated every day 
during a week (v. 33), it is natural to sup- 
pose that some of the people attended on one 
day and some on another. 

This is one of the passages which have pre- 
sented a difficulty to the mind of a living 
writer, who strangely imagines that the cere- 
mony was ‘‘to be performed inside the Taber- 
nacle itself, and could only, therefore, be seen 
by those standing at the door.” See on ». 33. 

he number who could be thus favoured at 
one time he calculates at not more than nine! 
oh such ground he rejects the narrative as a 

ction. 


4. unto the door, &c.| towards the en- 
trance. See the preceding note. 


© Exod: a9. 


+ 


@ Exod. 
28. 30. 


v. 6—13.] 


tion, “This is the thing which the 
ORD commanded to be done 

6 And Moses brought Aaron and 
his sons, and washed them with water. 

7 And he put upon him the coat, 
and girded him with the girdle, and 
clothed him with the robe, and put 
the ephod upon him, and he girded 
him with the curious girdle of the 
ephod, and bound :t unto him there- 
with. 

8 And he put the breastplate upon 
him: also he “put in the breastplate 
the Urim and the Thummim. 

g And he put the mitre upon his 
head; also upon the mitre, even upon 
his forefront, did he put the golden 


5. This is the thing which the Lorp com- 
manded to be done.| ‘This refers to Ex. xxviil. 
I—43, XXIX. I—37, xl. g—16. 


The Cleansing, Investing and Anointing. 
6—13. 

6. washed them with water] Moses caused 
them to bathe entirely (cf. xvi. 4), not merely 
to wash their hands and feet, as they were 
to do in their daily ministrations. See Ex. 
xxx. 19. This bathing, which the High- 
priest had also to go through on the Day of 
Atonement, was symbolical of the spintual 
cleansing pe balay of all (2 Cor. vii. 1), but 
especially of those who had to draw near to 
God to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people (Heb. vii. 26; Matt. iii. 15). 


7—9. On the parts of the High-priest’s 
dress, with the breastplate and the Urim and 
the Thummim, see notes on Exod. xxviii. 


9. the holy crown] The golden plate of 
the mitre was so called as the distinctive badge 
of the High-priest’s consecration. See xxi. 12. 


10—12.] Moses first anointed with the 
holy oil the Tabernacle (ishkan, not obel, see 
Note on Ex. xxvi. § I.) and all that was therein, 
that is, the Ark of the Covenant, the Table of 
Shewbread, the Candlestick and the Golden 
Altar, with all the articles that belonged to 
them; he then sprinkled the Altar of Burnt- 
offering with the oil seven times and anointed 
it, with all its utensils, and the Laver with its 
foot ; last of all, he poured some of the oil cn 
the head of Aaron, and conferred on him 
‘the crown of the anointing oil of his God,” 
Lev. xxi. 12. The oil is spoken of as running 
down upon Aaron's beard and his garments 
to their skirts in Ps. cxxxiil. 2. 


10. On the holy anointing oil, see Ex. 
XXX. 33—25. 
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5 


plate, the holy crown; as the Lorp 
‘commanded Moses. 

10 And Moses took the anointin 
oil, and anointed the tabernacle and 
that was therein, and sanctified them. 

1x And he sprinkled thereof upon 
the altar seven times, and anointed 
the altar and all his vessels, both the 
laver and his foot, to sanctify them. 


a 


od 


3 


¢ Exod. 28, 
39, &c. 


12 And he “poured of the anointing 7 Feclus 


oil upon Aaron’s head, and anointed 
him, to sanctify him. 

13 And Moses brought Aaron’s 
sons, and put coats upon them, and 
girded them with girdles, 
bonnets upon them; as the Lorp 
commanded Moses. 


1l. sprinkled...the altar seven times| ‘The 
Altar of Burnt-offering was distinguished 
by this sevenfold sprinkling with the holy oil. 
Cf. xvi. 14, 19. ‘The number of the Covenant 
was thus brought into connection with those 
acts of sacrifice by which the Covenant between 
Jehovah and the worshipper was formally re- 
newed and confirmed. 

On the symbolical use of oil, see Note after 
Chap. ii. As investing the priest with official 
garments was a recognition re men of the 
Official position of the person (see on Ex. 
XXviii. 3), the anointing him with oil was an 
acknowledgment that all fitness for his office, 
all the powers with which he would rightly 
fulfil its duties, must come from the Lord. 

In the anointing of the Sanctuary with its 
contents and of the Altar with its utensils the 
same idea evidently held its place. As Aaron 
was sanctified by the act, so were they sancti- 
fied (vv. 10, 11, 12). The pouring the oil on 
the head of Aaron stands in the narrative as 
the culmination of the ceremony of anointing. 
All the holy things had been made after the 
heavenly patterns shewed to Moses in the 
mount (Ex. xxv. 40, Heb. ix. 23), and each 
of them was intended by divine wisdom to 
convey a spiritual meaning to the mind of 
man, ‘They were means of grace to the de- 
vout worshipper. ‘The oil poured upon them 
was a recognition of this fact, and at the same 
time it made them holy and set them apart 
from all profane and ordinary uses. On kin- 
dred grounds, though to express another idea, 
the Altar was to be sanctified also by blood. 
See on v. 15.— With the anointing of the holy 
things of the Sanctuary may be compared the 
anointing of memorial stones, Gen. xxviii. 18, 
XXXV. 14, 


18. Aaron's sons] These were the com- 
mon priests. On the articles of dress, see 
Ex. xxviii. 40. Nothing is here, or in Ex, xxix. 


45. 15 
Psal. 133. 
2. 


and ' put t Heb. 


bound. 
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& Exod. 29. 
I. 


¥4 £And he brought the bullock 
for the sin offering: and Aaron and 
his sons laid their hands upon the 
head of the -bullock for the sin offer- 
ing. 
15. And he slew i¢;.and Moses took 


LEVITICUS. VIII. 


[v. 4, 15. 


the blood, and put i# upon the horns 
of the altar round about with his 
finger, and purified the altar, and 
poured the blood at the bottom of the 
altar, and sanctified it, to make recon- 
ciliation. upon it.. 


7—9, said of the anointing of the common 
priests, though. it is expressly commanded, 
Ex. xxvili. 41, xl. 15, and is evidently implied 
as a fact, Lev. vil. 36, x. 7, Num. hi. 3. 
The simplest and best mode of explaining 
this appears to be to regard as the only 
anointing of the common priests the process 
described in v. 30, where it is said that Moses, 
at a later period of the ceremony of Consecra- 
tion, sprinkled them, as well as Aaron him- 
self, with the holy oil mixed with the blood of 
the Peace-offering. Many however would 
make a distinction between sprinkling with 
oi! and anointing, and are inclined to follow 
the Jewish traditions, according to which the 
common priests were anointed immediately 
after their investiture, but the oil, instead of 
being poured upon the head as in the case of 
the High-priest, was only smeared on the fore- 
head with the finger. Keil, Wordsworth, 
Selden, ‘de Succ. in Pontif.’ u.. gq; Reland, 
‘ Ant.’ In 5, 7; Carpzov. ‘App. Crit.’ p. 67. 
Some have held that the distinction lay in the 
fact that while each succeeding High-priest 
was anointed, the common priests were re- 
garded as anointed once for all on this occa- 
sion in the persons of the immediate sons of 
Aaron. Outram, I. v. 7.—It is evidently as- 
sumed that the High-priest had a distinct 
anointing belonging peculiarly to his office in 
his common designation in Leviticus (see on 
Lev. iv. 3). But it would seem that the 
anointing of the common priests consisted 
in some rite common to them and the High- 
priest (Ex. xl 15), and this can answer only 
to the sprinkling mentioned in v. 30. The 
same view seems to accord with a comparison 
of the expression regarding the High-priest, 
‘¢ the crown of the anointing oil. of his God is 
upon him,” Lev. xxi. 12, with that regarding 
the common priests, ‘‘ the anointing oil of the 
Lord is upon you,” Lev. x. 7.- 


The Sacrifices of Consecration. 
14—36.. 

Moses as the mediator of the Covenant of 
the Law (Gal. iii. 19, Heb. viii. 6) was called 
to perform the priestly functions, in. conse 
crating those on whom henceforth those func- 
tions were to devolve, and in inaugurating 
the legal order of sacrifices, In the same ca- 
pacity he had ormed the daily service of 
the Sanctuary from the day of the setting up 
of the Tabernacle and the Altar. See on Ex. 
xl. 23. The Sin-offering was now offered for 


the first time: The succession in which the 
sacrifices followed each other on this occa- 
sion, first the Sin-offering, then the Burnt- 
offering, and lastly the Peace-offering, has 
its ground in the meaning of each sacrifice, 
and became the established custom in later 
ages. See Introd. § xvi. But there are several 
points in which the mode of sacrificing the 
Sin-offering and the Peace-offering here de- 
scribed differed from the ordinary instruc- 
tions of the Law. These differences were evi- 
dently designed to adapt the sacrifices to their 
special object as parts in the rite of Conse- 
cration. 


14—17. Cf. the directions for the regular 
Sin-offering of the High-priest, iv. 3—12. 


15. And be slew it] If we take this to 
refer to Moses he took on himself one of 
the duties generally performed by the sacri- 
ficer, though Aaron and his sons had pressed 
their hands upon the head of the victim, (See 
Introd. § v., cf. on v, 19.) 


15—17. This Sin-offering was sacrificed 
in the usual manner as regards the blood and 
the fat. See iv. 25, 30, 34. But what was 
peculiar in it was that the flesh was not eaten, 
and though none of the blood was sprinkled 
in the Tabernacle, or put on the horns of the 
Altar of incense, as in the sacrifice of the 
Sin-offerings for the High-priest and the nation, 
the flesh was yet carried outside the camp to 
be consumed, v. 17. This burning does not 
therefore fall under the rule that ‘the bodies 
of those beasts whose blood is brought into 
the Sanctuary by the High-priest for sin are 
burned without the camp,” Heb. xiii. 11; 
cf. Lev. x. 18. ‘The ground of this distinction 
may be seen in the note on iv. rz. The flesh 
of the Sin-offering could not be eaten by any 
but a legally consecrated’ priest (on vi. 25). 
Moses therefore could not eat of it himself, 
though he was, for the occasion, performing 
the duties of a priest. Those whom he was 
consecrating could not eat it, not only because 
they were not yet duly installed, but because 
the sacrifice was offered on their behalf, and 
the body of the victim stood to them in the 
same relation as: that of the regular Sin- 
offering afterwards stood to the High-priest. 

15. purified the altar...sanctified tt, to make 
reconciliation upon it) Atonement was thus 
made for the Altar itself as well as for the 
priests. The Altar had been sanctified by the 


v. 16—24.] 


16 And he took all the fat that was 
upon the inwards, and the caul above 
the liver, and the two kidneys, and 
their fat, and Moses burned zt upon 
the altar. 
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the whole ram upon the altar: it was 
a burnt sacrifice for a sweet savour, 
and an offering made by fire unto the 
Lorp; as the Lorp commanded 
Moses. 
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17 But the bullock, and his hide, 
his flesh, and his dung, he burnt with 
fire without the camp; as the Lorp 

* Exod. 299, 4commanded Moses. 


22 { And: ‘he brought the other ‘Exod. 29. 
ram, the ram of consecration: and >” 
Aaron and his sons laid their hands 
upon the head of the ram. 


* 18 @ And he brought the ram for 
the burnt offering: and Aaron and his 
sons laid their hands upon the head 
of the ram. 

1g And he killed it; and Moses 
sprinkled the blood upon the altar 
round about. 

20 And he cut the ram into pieces ; 
and Moses burnt the head, and the 
pieces, and the fat. 

21 And he washed the inwards and 
the legs in water; and Moses burnt 


anointing oil (v. rr) like the priests who 
were to officiate at it; it was now, like them, 
sanctified by blood. The anointing with oil 
consecrated it for its special purpose in the 
service of Jehovah, but it was now anointed 
with bi as an acknowledgment of the 
alienation of all nature, in itself, from God, 
and the need of a reconciliation to Him of all 
things by blood. Col. i. 20; Heb. ix. 21, 22. 
See on Ex. xxviii. 38 and on Lev. xvii. 14. 


1@. See Introd. § viii. 


17. burnt with fire without the camp} See 
on iv. 12. 


18—21. Atonement having been made, 
Aaron and his sons were now permitted, by 
the laymg on of their hands, to make them- 
selves one (see Introd. § xii.) with the victim, 
which was to be sent up'to Jehovah as “a 
burnt sacrifice for a sweet savour, an offering 
made by fire unto the Lord.” There was no 
peculiarity in the mode of offering this sacri- 
fice. All was done strictly according to the 
ritual (i. 3—9), except that Moses performed 
the duties of the priest. 


19. And be hited it} And it wae slain. 
See Introd. § v. So in v. 23. 

sprinkled, &c.| Rather, cast upon the 
Altar. See Introd. § vi. 

21. legs} See oni. g. 

barnt] See oni. 9. 

22 the ram of consecration] ‘The sacri- 
fice of this ram was by far the most peculiar 
part of the whole ceremony. ‘There was 
something marked in the fact of the victim 
being a ram. An ordinary Peace-offering 


23 And he slew it; and Moses took 
of the blood of it, and put z¢ upon the 
tip of Aaron’s right ear, and upon the 
thumb of his right hand, and upon 
the great toe of his right foot. 

24 And he brought Aaron’s sons, 
and Moses put of the blood upon the 
tip of their right ear, and upon the 
thumbs of their right hands, and up- 
on the great toes of their right feet: 
and Moses sprinkled the bloed upon 
the altar round about. 


might be either male or female, from the herd 
or from the flock, iii. 1, 6. But a ram was 
enjoined in this case, as it was also in the 
Peace-offerings for the nation, ix. 4, cp. v. 8; 
for the princes of the tribes, Num. vit. 17, and 
for the Nazarite, Num. vi. 14,17. It is here 
called ‘‘the other ram,” as being the second of 
the two rams mentioned in v. 2. The words 
rightly translated the ‘‘ram of consecration ”’ 
may be literally rendered the ram of the fillings, 
and the name has been supposed to have refer- 
ence to the ceremony in which Moses fills 
the hands of the priests; see v. 27. Luther 
calls it the ram of the fill-offermg (Fullopfer). 
But the LXX. has o xpids rijs reActadoews, the 
old Italic, aries perfectionis, and St Augustin, 
ee consummationis. The renderings of 
the Targums, the Syriac, and Saadia all mean 
“the ram of ion.” The offermg was in 
the highest sense the sacrifice of etton or 
fulfilling, as being the central point of the con- 
secrating rite. The final perfection of the 
creature is Consecration to the Lorp. With 
the reXelwors Of the LXX. in this connection 
may be compared the use which the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews makes of the 
derivatives of réXos:. ii. ¥0, V. 9, Vil. 98, X. 14, 
xii. 23.: 

23, 24. Before casting forth the blood 
round the Altar in the usual manner, Moses 
took a portion of the blood and put some of 
it on the right extremities of each of the 

riests. This, being rmed with the 
lood of the Peate-offering, has been sup- 
posed to figure the readiness of the priest 
who is at peace with Jehovah to hear with 
the ear and obey the divine word, to perform 
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29. 24, &e. 


25 And he took the fat, and the 
rump, and all the fat that was upon 
the inwards, and the caul above the 
liver, and the two kidneys, and their 
fat, and the right shoulder: 

26 And out of the basket of un- 
leavened bread, that was before the 
Lorp, he took one unleavened cake, 
and a cake of oiled bread, and one 
wafer, and put them on the fat, and 
upon the right shoulder : 

27 And he put all *upon Aaron’s 
hands, and upon his sons’ hands, and 
waved them for a wave offering before 
the Lorp. 

28 And Moses took them from off 
their hands, and burnt them on the 
altar upon the burnt offering: they 
were consecrations for a sweet savour : 
it zs an offering made by fire unto 
the Lorn. 

29 And Moses took the breast, and 
waved it for a wave offering before 
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[v. 25—32. 


the Lorp: for of the ram of con- 
secration it was Moses’ ‘part; as the 
Lorp commanded Moses. 

30 And Moses took of the anoint- 
ing oil, and of the blood which was 
upon the altar, and sprinkled :t upon 
Aaron, and upon his garments, and 
upon his sons, and upon his sons’ 
garments with him; and sanctified 
Aaron, and his garments, and his 
sons, and his sons’ garments with 
him. 

3 { And Moses said unto Aaron 
and to his sons, Boil the flesh at the 
door of the tabernacle of the congre- 


gation: and there “eat it with the » Exod. 
bread that is in the basket of con- 7% 3” 


secrations, as I commanded, saying, 
Aaron and his sons shall eat it. 

32 And that which remaineth of 
the flesh and of the bread shall ye 
burn with fire. 

33 And ye shall not go out of the 


with the hand the sacred duties of his office, 
and to walk with the feet in the way of holi- 
ness. Had the ceremony been, as some have 
supposed, a symbolical cleansing of the natural 
powers of the priest, it seems more likely 
that it would have been performed with the 
blood of the Sin-offering than with that 
of the Peace-offering. Soa Introd. § xv.). In 
the case of the cured the same parts 
were touched with the blood of the Trespass- 
offering. See Lev. xiv. 14—17, 


26—28. In the rite of filling the hands 
of the priests, Moses took the portions of 
the victim which usually belonged to the 
Altar, with the right shoulder (or leg; see 
Introd. § ix.), placed upon them one cake of 
each of the three kinds of unleavened bread 
contained in the basket (see on v. 2), and then 
put the whole first upon the hands of Aaron 
and in succession upon the hands of his sons, 
in each case, according to Jewish tradition, 
putting his own hands under the hands of the 
priest, moving them backwards and forwards, 
so as to wave the mass to and fro. See In- 
trod. § ix. He then offered them on the 
Altar as a Burnt-offering. 

In this remarkable ceremony the gifts of the 
people appear to have been made over to the 
priests, as if in trust, for the service of the 
Altar. The articles were presented to Jeho- 
vah and solemnly waved in the hands of the 
priests, but not by their own act and deed. 
The mediator of the Law, who was expressly 


commissioned on this occasion, was the agent 
in the process. 


25. the rump] The fat-tail. See on 
ili. 9. 

26. unleavened cake, &c.| See on v. 2. 

29. ‘The heave-shoulder was the ordinary 
perquisite of the officiating priest (Introd. 
§ ix.), but the wave-breast appears to have 
been awarded to Moses as the servant of 
Jehovah now especially appointed for the 
priestly service. 


30. In the instructions for the ceremony 
of Consecration in Exod. xxix. the sprinkling 
with the mingled blood and oil is mentioned 
immediately after the casting forth of the 
blood of the Peace-offering upon the Altar, 
See Exod. xxix. 21. But in its practical order 
the ceremony of Consecration was concluded 
with this ceremony. Whether it was the 
only anointing performed on the common 
priests or not, see on v.13. The sprinkling 
was on their garments as well as their persons, 
because it belonged to them in reference to 
the office with which they had been formally 
invested by putting on the garments. (See 
on Exod. xxviti. 3.) The union of the two 
symbols of the atoning blood and the inspiring 
unction appears to be a fit conclusion of the 
entire rite, 

31, 32. The prohibitions that none but 
the priests must eat of the flesh (Exod. xxix. 
33), and that none but unleavened bread should 


4 Exod. 29. 
26. 


eet 
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door of the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation im seven days, until the days 
of your consecration be at an end: 
for *seven days shall he consecrate 
you. 

34 As he hath done this day, so 
the Lorp hath commanded to do, to 
make an atonement for you. 

35 Therefore shall ye abide at the 
door of the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation day and night seven days, and 
keep the charge of the Lorp, that ye 
die not: for so | am commanded. 

36 So Aaron and his sons did all 
things which the Lorp commanded 
by the hand of Moses. 


CHAPTER IX. 

1 The first offerings of Aaron, for himsef and 
the people. 8 The sin offering, 13 and the 
burnt offering for himself. 15 The offerings 
Jor the people. 23 Moses and Aaron bless the 
people. 24 Fire cometh from the Lord, upon 
the altar. 


ND it came to pass on the eighth 
day, that Moses called Aaron 
and his sons, and the elders of Israel ; 


2. And he said unto Aaron, * Take ¢ Exod. 
thee a young calf for a sin offering, * * 
and a ram for a burnt offering, with- 
out blemish, and offer them before the 
Lorp. 

3 And unto the children of Israel 
thou shalt speak, saying, Take ye a 
kid of the goats for a sin offering; 
and a calf and a Jamb, doth of the first 
year, without blemish, for a burnt 
offering ; 

4 Also a bullock and a ram for 
peace offerings, to sacrifice before the 
Lorp; and a meat offering mingled 
with oil: for to day the a will 
appear unto you. 

5 4 And they brought that which 
Moses commanded before the taber- 
nacle of the congregation: and all the 
congregation drew near and stood be- 
fore the Lorp. 

6 And Moses said, This 7s the thing 
which the Lorp commanded that ye 
should do: and the glory of the Lorp 
shall appear unto you. 


be eaten with it, distinguished this from an 
ordinary sacrificial meal on the flesh of a 
Peace-offering, of which any invited guest 
might partake, and in which ordinary leaven- 
ed bread might be eaten. See vii. 13. 
33—36. The rites of Consecration were 
to last a whole week, and thus, like the longer 
of the annual festivals, were connected in an 
emphatic manner with the sabbatical number 
of the Covenant. During this period the 
priests were not to leave the holy precinct for 
the sake of any worldly business, and the whole 
series of ceremonies, including the sacrifice 
of the Ram of Consecration, was to be gone 
through on each day. Cf. Ex. xxix. 35, 36, 37. 


33. ye shall not go out of the door of the 
tabernacle] Rather, ye shall not go away 
from tho entrance of the Tent. With 
this agree Cranmer, the Geneva Bible, &c. 
The meaning is evidently that they were not 
to go out of the court, as is more clearly ex- 
pressed in v. 35. The authorized version ap- 
pears to have misled a recent writer (to whom 
reference has already been made) into the 
notion that the consecration was ‘‘ performed 
inside the Tabernacle itself.” See on v. 3. 


shall be consecrate you, &c.] Rather, shall 
ye be consecrated. So Vulg., Syriac, Sa- 
adia, &c. On the original idiom, see on Ex. 
xxxvii. 1. Cf. v.19. On the word consecrate, 
see On v. 22, 


35. at the door of the tabernacle] See on 
v 


ae 
that ye die not} See on Exod. xxviii. 35. 


Crap. IX. 


THE PRIESTS ENTER UPON THEIR OFFICE. 
ix. I—24. 
1—6. on the cighth day| That is, on the 
first day after the week of Consecration. 


2. a young calf'| Literally, a calf, the son 
of a bull. Seeont.5. The meaning is not 
‘¢a young calf,” but a bull calf which might 
have been what we should call a yearling ox. 


3. @ hid of the goats} a shaggy he- 
goat. See on iv. 23. 

both of the first year] Literally, sons of a 
year. See on xii. 6. This is the only in- 
stance in which the age of a calf is prescribed. 
The age of sheep and goats for sacrifice is 
very commonly stated. Exod. xxix. 38; Lev. 
xii. 6; Num. xxviii. 3, 9, 11, &c. Introd. § 
iv. ‘The clear distinction between the words 
"egel=calf, and par=ox, may sufficiently ac- 
count for this difference in usage. 

4. mingled with oil] Rather, with oil 
poured over it. The offering was of the 
sort described ii. 1, consisting of fine flour 
with oil and frankincense. 


6. the glory of the Lorp] Cf. Exod. xvi. 7. 
See v, 23. 
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7 And Moses said unto Aaron, Go 
unto the altar, and offer thy sin offer- 
ing, and thy burnt offering, and make 
an atonement for thyself, and for the 
people: and offer the offering of the 
people, and make an atonement for 
them; as the Lorp commanded. 

8 @ Aaron therefore went unto the 
altar, and slew the calf of the sin of- 
fering, which was for himself. 

g And the sons of Aaron brought 
the blood unto him: and he dipped 
his finger in the blood, and put st upon 
the horns of the altar, and poured 
out the blood at the bottom of the 
altar: 

10 But the fat, and the kidneys, 
and the caul above the liver of the sin 
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offering, he burnt upon the altar; as 
the Lorp commanded Moses. 

11 And the flesh and the hide he 
burnt with fire without the camp. 

12 And he slew the burnt offering ; 
and Aaron’s sons presented unto him 
the blood, which he sprinkled round 
about upon the altar. 

13 And they presented the burnt 
offering unto him, with the pieces 
thereof, and the head: and he burnt 
them upon the altar. 

14 And he did wash the inwards 
and the legs, and burnt them upon the 
burnt offering on the altar. 

15 { And he brought the people’s 
offering, and took the goat, which was 
the sin offering for the people, and 


[v. 7—15. 


Aaron offers sacrifice for himself. 
7—I4. 

Moses now commands Aaron first to offer 
the sacrifices for himself and then those for the 
people. It is to be remarked that Aaron offers 
no Peace-offering for himself. ‘The Sin-offer- 
ing and the Burnt-offering have a more strict 
connexion with the person of the sacrificer : 
the Peace-offering, with its sacrificial feast, 
connects him as a reconciled believer with his 
brethren as well as with Jehovah. It appears 
therefore to have been enough that he should 
participate in the Peace-offerings of the Con- 
secration, viii. 31, and in the two Peace-offer- 
ings about to be sacrificed for the people. 

Aaron’s Sin-offering being a calf was of 
inferior dignity to the Sin-offering of the Con- 
secration ceremony, which was a bullock (viii. 
14), and to that which the High-priest was 
commanded on subsequent occasions to offer 
for his own sins (iv. 3). This offering was 
probably regarded not so much as a sacrifice 
for his own actual sins as a typical acknow- 
ledgment of his sinful nature and of his future 
duty to offer for his own sins and those of the 

ple. Heb. v. 3, vii. 27. That this offer- 
ing and the Burnt-offering had some such 
broad and official signification as this, seems 
to be shewn in the words of Moses in v. 7, 
‘‘offer thy Sin-offering, and thy Burnt-offer- 
ing, and make an atonement for thyself and 
for the people: and offer the offering for the 
ple, and make an atonement for them.” 

he Septuagint has ‘‘ make an atonement for 
thyself and thy house,” (sept ceavrot xal rov 
oikov oov), but the meaning of the Hebrew 
text is plainly in accordance with our own 
version. It was a striking acknowledgment 
of the true character of the Levitical Priest~ 
hood, that the very first official act of the 
anointed priest should be to offer a sacrifice 


for his own sinful nature. ‘‘The law maketh 
men High-priests which have infirmity; but 
the word of the oath, which was since the law, 
maketh the Son, who is consecrated (in the 
margin, perfected, see On viil. 22) for evere 
more.” Heb. vii. 28. 

9. Aaron did not take the blood into the 
Tabernacle according to the ordinary Law of 
the Sin-offerings for the High-priest and for 
the people (iv. 5, 6, 7, 16, 17, 18), but he put 
some of it upon the horns of the brazen Altar, 
as in the sacrifice of the other Sin-offerings 
(iv. 25, 30, 34), and as Moses had done in the 
Sin-offering of the Consecration ceremony, 
viii. 15. The probable reason of this was 
that he had not yet been formally introduced 
as the High-priest into the Holy Place of the 
Tabernacle. See on wv. 23. 

brought the blood| ‘They most likely held 
the basons in which the blood was received as 
it ran from the victim, and then handed them 
to their father. Introd. § v. 

11. See iv. rr, 12. 

12—14. In offering his Burntssacrifice, 
Aaron and his sons took the same respective 
parts as they had done in the Sin-offering, ob- 
serving the Law in all particulars, i. 3—9. 

12. sprinkled) rather cast, Introd. § vi. 


13. awith the eae thereof | Rather, piece 
by piece, literally, according to its pieces. 

No Meat-offering is said to have been 
offered with Aaron’s own Burnt-offering. 
The Meat-offering may however have been 
made as a thing of course without being men- 
tioned, or possibly the law of Num. xv. 3, 4, 
may not yet have been in full force. 


Aaron offers the sacrifices for the People. 
I5—23. 
In this first complete series of offerings 
made by the High-priest, the sacrifices take 


v. 16—24.] 
slew it, and offered it for sin, as the 


first. 
16.And he brought the burnt offering, 
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21 And the breasts and the right 
shoulder Aaron waved for a wave 
offering before the Lorp; as Moses 


'0r, __ and offered it according tothe'manner. commanded. 
: 17 And he brought the meat offer- 22 And Aaron lifted up his hand 
'Heb, ing, and ‘took an handful thereof, and toward the people, and blessed them, 


tetas burnt it upon the altar, “beside the 


of st. 
Exod. a9. 


38 


burnt sacrifice of the morning. 

18 He slew also the bullock and 
the ram for a sacrifice of peace offer- 
ings, which was for the people: and 
Aaron’s sons presented unto him the 
blood, which he sprinkled upon the 
altar round about, 


and came down from.offering of the 
sin offering, and the burnt offering, 
and peace offerings. 

23 And Moses and Aaron went 
into the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, and came out, and blessed the 
people: and the glory of the Lorp 
appeared unto all the people. 
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1g And the fat of the bullock and 
of the ram, the rump, and that which 
covereth the inwards, and the kidneys, 
and the caul above the liver: 


24 And ‘there came a fire out penne 
from before the Lorp, and consumed 38. 
upon the altar the burnt offering and aac 
the fat: which when all the people 7™2* * 


10, 11. 


20 And they put the fat upon the 
breasts, and he burnt the fat upon the 
altar: 


their appointed order; first, the Sin-Offer- 
ing to make atonement, the Burnt-offering, 
to signify the surrender of the body, soul 
and spirit to Jehovah in heaven ; and lastly 
the Peace-offering, to show forth the com- 
munion vouchsafed to those who are justified 
and sanctified. Introd. § xvi. 

15. the sin offering for the people] In the 
regular Sin offeong for the people the High- 
priest offered also for his own sins as the head 
of the nation, and hence he was not allowed 
to eat of the flesh, which was burned without 
the camp (iv. 21). But on this occasion, as 
the priests had already offered a Sin-offering 
for themselves, the sacrifice was exclusively for 
the people, and the ordinary law should have 
taken effect, that they should eat the appointed 
portions of the victim (vi. 26). In conse- 
quence of their failing to do this, they were 
rebuked by Moses. (See x. 16—18.) 

as the first} ‘That is, as his own Sin-offering. 

16. according to the manner] Rather as 
in the margin. He offered the Burnt-offering 
of the yearling calf and lamb, observing the 
Law in ch. 1. 

17. the meat-offering| See ii. 1,2; Vi. 14—16. 

burnt sacrifice of the morning] See Ex. 
XXIX. 39; also, Lev. i. 5. 

18. sprinkled] cast, Introd. § vi. 

20. the breasts] i.e. the briskets of the 
bullock and the ram; vii. 30; Introd. § ix. 

21. right shoulder) On the ceremony of 
waving, see Introd. § ix. 

Nothing is said of the Meat-offering. See 
on v. 13. 


saw, they shouted, and fell on their 
faces. 


22. Aaron having completed the offerings, 
before he came down from the stage sur- 
rounding the Altar on which the priests used 
to stand to officiate (see on Exod. xxvii. 8), 
turns toward the people, and blesses them; 
probably using the form which became the 
established one for the priests (Num. vi. 
24—26), and which is still maintained in the 
synagogues (Stanley, Jewish Church, 11. p. 
419). 

Aaron is inducted into the Tabernacle. 
iX. 23—24. 

23. Aaron, having now gone through the 
cycle of priestly duties connected with the 
Brazen Altar, accompanies Moses into the 
Tent of Mooting. It was reasonable that 
Moses, as the divinely appointed leader of the 
nation, should induct Aaron into the Taber- 
nacle. 

blessed the people| ‘This joint blessing of the 
mediator of the Law and the High-priest was 
the solemn conclusion of the Consecration and 
Inauguration. (Cf. Solomon’s blessing the 
people, 2 Chron. vi. 3—12.) According to one 
tradition the form used by Moses and Aaron 
resembled Ps. xc. 17. But another form is 
given in the Targum of Palestine, ‘‘ May 
your offerings be accepted, and may the Lord 
dwell among you and forgive you your sins,” 

23—24. the glory of the LorD appeared... 
there came a fire out from before the Lorp} 
Cf, Exod. xvi. ro, xl. 34; Num xiv. ro, xvi. 
19, xx. 6; 2 Chron. vii. 1, &c. St Augus- 
tine characteristically says, “Quid dixerit, 
a Domino, queri est, utrum quia nutu 
et voluntate Domini factum est, an ab eo loco 
ignis exiit ubi erat arca testimonii. Non 
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of Aaron, took either of them & :6. éx. 
his censer, and put fire therein, and 3 Chro™ 


[v. 1, 2. 
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CHAPTER X., 
1 Nadab and Abihku, for offering of strange 


fire, are burnt by fire. 6 Aaron and his 
sons are forbidden to mourn for them. 8 
The priests are forbidden wine when they are 
to go into the tabernacle. 11 The law of 
cating the holy things. 16 Aaron's excuse 
Jor transgressing thereof. 


put incense thereon, and offered strange 
fire before the Lorp, which he com- 
manded them not. 

2 And there went out fire from the 


enim in loco aliquo ita est Dominus, quasi 
alibi non sit.” * Quest. in Lev.’ xxx. 

24. The very ancient Jewish tradition has 
been widely adopted that the sacred fire of the 
Altar originated in this divine act, and that it 
was afterwards preserved on the Altar of the 
‘Tabernacle until the dedication of the Temple, 
when fire again ‘‘came down from heaven, and 
consumed the burnt-offering and the sacrifices; 
and the glory of the Lord filled the house” 
(2 Chron. vit. 1). Some Jewish authorities 
allow that this sacred fire became extinct 
when the Babylonians sacked Jerusalem ; but 
others say that it was miraculously kept alive 
during the captivity and restored to its use 
on the Altar of the second Temple by Nehe- 
miah, 2 Macc. i. 19—22. See Fagius in loc.; 
Bochart, ‘ Hieroz.’ 11. 35.—But according to 
the sacred narrative the Altar-fire had been 
lighted in a natural way before this. occasion. 
It had burned the morning and evening sacri- 
fices (Exod. xl. 29) and the sacrifices of Con- 
secration (Lev. vill. 16, 21, 28); and Aaron 
had previously employed it on this day for the 
offerings for himself and the people (7. 10, 
13, 14,17, 20). It is evident that the fire of 
the morning sacrifice was burning at the time 
when the special sacrifices for the occasion 
were offered (see v. 17). It would therefore 
seem that the fire which ‘came out from 
before the Lord” manifested itself, according 
to the words of v. 24, not in kindling the fuel 
on the Altar, but in the sudden consuming 
of the victim. For the like testimony to the 
acceptance of a sacrifice, see Judg. vi. 21, 
xii, 19, 20; x K. xviii. 38; 1x Chron. xxi. 
26, and probably Gen. iv. 4. The phrase to 
turn a sacrifice to ashes, became equivalent to 
accepting it (Ps. xx. 3, see margin). The fire 
of the Altar was maintained in accordance 
with Lev. vi. 13, 


CuHap. X. 


The events recorded in this chapter must 
have occurred immediately after the offering 
of the sacrifices of inauguration, on the even- 
ing of the same day. See v. 19. 


Nadab and Abibu are stricken: the priests are 
Sorbidden to mourn for them. 
X. I—7. 

1. Nadab and Abibu| The two elder sons 
of Aaron (Exod. vi. 23, Num. iii. 2), who 
‘were amongst those invited to accompany 
Moses when he was going up Mount Sina, 


but who were ‘‘to worship afar off,” and not 
‘come near the Lord.” Exod. xxiv. 1, 2. 

censer| See on Exod. xxv. 38. 

strange fire] The icular offence which 
was perpetrated by Nadab and Abihu has been 
a subject of much discussion. The greater 
number of commentators, Jewish as well as 
Christian, have supposed that the ‘‘ strange 
fire’ was common fire, not taken from the 
holy fire of the Altar. See on ix.24. But it 
should be observed that no law is found in 
the Pentateuch to forbid the burning of in- 
cense by means of ordinary fire: it is only 
for a single occasion in the that the 
High-priest is commanded to fill his censer 
with coals from the Altar, Lev. xvi. 12. 
Some suppose that the offence lay in break- 
ing the commandment of Exod. xxx. 9, and 
burning ‘strange incense,” that is incense not 
prepared aceording to the instructions given 
in Exod. xxx. 34—38. Others have suggested 
that they offered incense at an unauthorized 
time, that is, not at either of the hours of the 
daily service: and this is favoured by the order 
of the narrative. Many have connected their 
sin with the prohibition of the use of wine 
and strong drink to those engaged in the 
service of the Sanctuary (see vv. 9, 10), and 
have supposed that they performed their 
sacred office in a state of intoxication [Tar- 
gum of Palestine, de Lyra, Patrick, Rosen- 
miller, Herxheimer, Wordsworth]. But 
the outward point of their offence is evi- 
dently expressed in the term “strange fire.” 
This may very probably mean that the in- 
cense was lighted at an unauthorized time. 
And we may reasonably unite with this the 
supposition that they were intoxicated, as well 
as the conjecture of Knobel’s, that they made 
their offering of incense an accompaniment to 
the exultation of the people on the manifesta- 
tion of the glory of the Lord, ix. 24. As 
they perished not within the Tabernacle, but 
in front of it, it seems likely that they may 
have been making an ostentatious and irreve- 
rent display of their ministration to accom- 
pany the shouts of the people, on their way 
towards the Tabernacle. The offence for 
which they were immediately visited with 
outward punishment was thus a flagrant out- 
rage on the solemn order of the divine service, 
while the cause of their offence may have been 
their guilty excess, 

before the Lorp | ‘These words might denote 
the whole space between the Ark of the Cove- 


v. 3—6.] 


Lorp, and devoured them, and they 
died before the Lorn. 

Then Moses said unto Aaron, 
This zs :¢ that the Lorp spake, saying, 
I will be sanctified in them that come 
nigh me, and before all the people I 
will be glorified. And Aaron held 
his peace. 

4 And Moses called Mishael and 
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Elzaphan, the sons of Uzziel the uncle 
of Aaron, and said unto them, Come 
near, carry your brethren from before 
the sanctuary out of the camp. 

5 So they went near, and carried 
them in their coats out of the camp; 
as Moses had said. 

6 And Moses said unto Aaron, and 
unto Eleazar and unto Ithamar, his 


nant and the Brazen Altar, both that within 
the Tabernacle and that without it. Cf. i. 5. 
The death of Nadab and Abihu occurred out- 
side the Tabernacle ‘before the Sanctuary,” 
v. 4. See the preceding note. 

2. fire from the Lorp] ‘The fire which 
had just before sanctified the ministry of 
Aaron as well pleasing to God, now brought 
to destruction his two eldest sons because they 
did not sanctify Jehovah in their hearts, but 
dared to perform a self-willed act of worship; 
just as the same Gospel is to one a savour 
of life unto life, and to another a savour of 
death unto death.” 2 Cor. ii. 16. (Keil.) 
On the patristic applications of the sin of 
Nadab and Abihu, see especially Irenzus. 
‘Adv. Her.’ Iv. 43. Cyprian, ‘de Unit. 
Ecc.’ xvul. Theod. ‘Quest. in Lev.’ 1x. 
Hesych. in Joe. &c. 


3. Moses now declares to Aaron the mean- 
ing of this visitation, and the father ‘ holds 
his ,” not daring to gainsay the righteous 
judgment of Jehovah. Cf. Psalm xxxix, 9. 
His silence on this occasion may be compared 
with his reasonable and natural expostulation 
with Moses when his surviving sons are re- 
buked for not having eaten the flesh of the 
Sin-offering. v. 19. 

I will be sanctified in them that come nigh 
me, and before all the people I will be glorified] 
The priests are often designated as those who 
draw near to the Lord (Exod. xix. 22; Num. 
xvi. 5; Ezek. xlii. 13; xliii. 1g). If the verbs 
in this passage are rendered as reflexive rather 
than as passive it makes the connection with 
what had just happened more strict;—I will 
sanctify myself in them that come 
near to me (i.e. the priests), and I will 
Slorify myself before all the people. 
[So de Wette, Luzzato, Keil, ogee The 
Hebrew forms here used (like the kindred 
ones in many other languages ancient and 
modern) were originally reflexive, but came 
to be as commonly employed in a passive 
sense. ‘The words used by Moses on this 
occasion are not found elsewhere in the Penta- 
teuch: it has been supposed that they had been 
previously spoken to Moses, but that he had 
not committed them to writing. [St Augustin, 
‘Quest. in Lev.’ 31.] But the sense is im- 
plied in such passages as Exod. xix. 22, xxviii. 
Al, XXIX. J, 44. 

Vout. I. 


4. Mishael and Elzaphan, the first cousins 
of Aaron (Exod. vi. 22), are selected by Moses 
to convey the bodies of Nadab and Abihu out 
of the camp, and, as we may presume, to bury 
them, probably because they were the nearest 
relations who were not priests. It has been 
conjectured by Blunt that they were the men 
who could not keep the Passover when it was 
observed on the 14th of Nisan at the beginning 
of the second year after the Exodus, because 
they were ‘‘defiled by the dead body of a 
man,” and on whose account ‘‘ the little Pass- 
over,” to be observed on the 14th of the second 
month, Zif, was first instituted. Num. ix. 6. 
Blunt’s ‘Undesigned Coincidences,’ 1. 14. 

brethren] i.e. near relations, as in Gen, xiii. 
8, xiv. 16, xxix. 12, 15, &c. 

JSrom before the sanctuary] See on v. 1. 

&. coats} The long white tunics, which 
were the most characteristic part of the priest’s 
dress, See on Exod. xxviii. 40, 41. Life had 
been extinguished as if by a flash of lightning, 
but neither the bodies nor the dresses were 
destroyed. 

6, 7. Aaron and histwo surviving sons are 
forbidden to show the accustomed signs of 
mourning, or to leave the Court of the Taber- 
nacle in order to attend the funeral, because, 
from their office, they were especially con- 
cerned as consecrated priests in outwardly 
maintaining the honour of Jehovah. They 
were to bear visible testimony to the righte- 
ousness of the punishment of Nadab and 
Abihu, lest they themselves should incur guilt 
by seeming personally to participate in the 
sin which had been committed. The claims 
of natural relationship were superseded by 
this consideration. ‘The people, on the other 
hand, as not formally standing so near to 
pono were permitted to ‘‘bewail the 

urning which the Lord had kindled,” as an 
acknowledgment that the nation had a share 
in the sin of its priests. (x Cor. xii. 26.) It 
should be observed that the ground of the 
priests being forbidden to moum on this 
particular occasion, appears not to be merely 
the same as that on which the general law 
was based prohibiting the High-priest from 
mourning even for his nearest relation, which 
was evidently designed to keep him entirely 
out of the way of defilement. See Lev. xx1. 
Io, II. 
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sons, Uncover not your heads, neither 
rend your clothes; lest ye die, and 
lest wrath come upon all the people: 
but let your brethren, the whole house 
of Israel, bewail the burning which 
the Lorp hath kindled. 

And ye shall not go out from 
the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, lest ye die: for the anoint- 
ing oil of the Lorp ss upon you. 
And they did according to the word 
of Moses. 

8 @ And the Lorp spake unto 
Aaron, saying, 
9 Do not drink wine nor strong 


6. ~-Uncover not your beads] Our version 
follows the LXX. and Vulgate. The word 
rendered ‘‘ uncover” signifies, to set free—to let 
go loose. It was a custom to cut off or pluck 
out the hair as a sign of grief (Ezra ix. 3; Job 
i.20; Is. xv. 2; Jer. xli. 5, xlviii. 37), and 
it has been supposed that this mode of un- 
covering the head is what is here meant. But it 
was also a custom to let the hair grow long and 
fall loosely over the head and face (xiil. 45; 
a Sam. xv. 30, xix. 4); and this is most likely 
what is expressed by the Hebrew word in this 
connection. The weight of authority is on this 
side. The substance of the command would 
thus be that they should not let the hair go 
dishevelled. It is so rendered by Saadia and 
others.—Rending the clothes in front so as to 
lay open the breast was one of the commonest 
manifestations of grief. Gen. xxxvii. 29, xliv. 
13; 2S.i.113 Jobi. 203; Joel ii, 13, &c. &c. 
The garments as well as the persons of the 
priests were consecrated; this appears to be 
the reason of the prohibition of these ordinary 
signs of mourning. Cf. Lev. xxi. ro. 
lest ye die} See on Exod, xxvill. 35. 


7. out from the door] away from the 
entrance. See on i. 3 and Vili. 33. 

the anointing oil...is upon you} See viii. 30. 
The holy oil, ‘‘ the oil of gladness,” Ps. xlv. 7, 
Heb. i. 9, as the symbol of the Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of Life and immortality and joy, 
was the sign of the priests being brought near 
to Jehovah. See Note after ch. ii, It was 
therefore in its meaning connected both with 
the ground of the general law which forbad 
the High-priest ever to put on signs of mourn- 
ing on account of death (xxi. ro—12), and 
with the more special reason for the prohibi- 
tion on this occasion. 


The priests are forbidden to drink wine, when 
officiating. x. 8—rrI. 

9—11. This restraint is to be understood 

as relating to the entire cycle of priestly func- 
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[v. 7—12. 


drink, thou, nor thy sons with thee, 
when ye go into the tabernacle of the 
congregation, lest ye die: it shall be a 
statute for ever throughout your gene- 
rations : 

10 And that ye may put difference 
between holy and unholy, and between 
unclean and clean; 

11 And that ye may teach the 
children of Israel all the statutes which 
the Lorp hath spoken unto them by 
the hand of Moses. 

12 4 And Moses spake unto Aaron, 
and unto Eleazar and unto Ithamar, 
his sons that were left, Take the meat 


tions. When the priest was on duty he was 
to abstain from wine and strong drink, lest he 
should commit excess and so become dis- 
qualified for carrying out the precepts of the 
ceremonial Law. 


9. strong drink] Heb. shekar, LXX. cixepa 
(Luke i. 15). The Hebrew word is used as 
a general name for intoxicating drinks, in- 
cluding wine, Num. xxviii. 7. But it is more 
frequently employed as it is here, to denote 
strong drinks of any kind (the vina fcticia of 
Pliny) except wine made from the grape. St 
Jerome says that the Hebrews applied the 
name shekar to any drink prepared from 
wheat, barley (like the beer of the Egyptians, 
Herod. t1. 77 ; Diod. I. 20), millet, the juice 
of apples, or dates. Hieron. in Is, xxviii. 7; 
Pliny, ‘H. N.’ xiv. 19. 

lest ye die] See v. 6. 

10. The Hebrew word rendered “holy” 
(kodesh) has no etymological relation to that 
rendered ‘“‘unholy” (cho/). ‘The first denotes 
what is consecrated to the service of the 
Sanctuary, the latter , all which is not so con- 
secrated and should therefore be called com- 
mon rather than “ unholy.” 

unclean| That is, what occasions defilement 
by being touched or eaten. All else is reckoned 
as clean. Cf. Acts x. 14. 


11. That is, “that you may, by your 
example in your ministrations, preserve the 
minds of the Israelites from confusion in 
as to the distinctions made by the divine 

aw.” 


The priests’ share in the Meat-offerings and 
Peace-offerings. 12—15. 

12—15, Moses now reminds the priests 
of the laws regarding the portions of the 
offerings which were awarded to them (vi. 16 
18, 26, 29, &c.), probably in the way of 
warning in connection with what had just 
happened. This connection is the more plain, 
if we suppose that Nadab and Abihu had 


§ Exod. 
29, 24 


v. 13—18. | 


offering that remaineth of the offerings 
of the Lorp made by fire, and eat it 
without leaven beside the altar: for it 
is most holy: 

13 And ye shall eat it in the holy 
place, because it zs thy due, and thy 
sons’ due, of the sacrifices of the 
Lorp made by fire: for so I am com- 
manded. 

14 And ’the wave breast and heave 
shoulder shall ye eat in a clean place; 
thou, and thy sons, and thy daughters 
with thee: for they be thy due, and 
thy sons’ due, which are given out of 
the sacrifices of peace offerings of the 
children of Israel. 

15 The heave shoulder and the 
wave breast shall they bring with the 
offerings made by fire of the fat, to 


indulged to excess in the Drink-offerings (see 
on v. 1). The argument would thus be, that 
as such meals were appointed in honour of 
Jehovah Himself, they ought to be conducted 
with due reverence and discretion. 


_, 12. the meat-offering that remaineth| See 


ii. 3. 

beside the altar] Whiat is called ‘the holy 
place” in v.13: it should be rather, a holy 
place, any part of the holy precinct, as dis- 
tinguished from a merely ‘clean place” (wv. 
14), either within or without the court of the 
‘Tabernacle. Cf. on v.17. 

most boly| See on il. 3. 


14. wave breast and heave shoulder) {ntrod. 
§ ix. 

thy sons and thy daughters} The priests’ 
portions of the Peace-offerings were 4oly, but 
not most boly, and any member of their 
families, either male or female, might partake 
of them. 

15. wave offering] Introd. § ix. 


The Priests rebuked on account of the flesh of 
the Sin-offering. 16—720. 

The Law had expressly commanded that 
the flesh of those Sin-offerings the blood of 
which was not carried into the Sanctuary 
should belong to the priests, and that it should 
be eaten by them alone in a holy place. See on 
ii, 3. The Sin-offerings of which the blood 
was carried into the Sanctuary were those for 
the High-priest and for the people, iv. 5, 16. 
But on this occasion, though the Sin-offering 
which had been offered by Aaron was for the 
people (ix. 15), its blood was not carried into 
the Tabernacle. See ix. 9, x. 18. The priests 
might therefore have too readily sup that 
their eating the flesh, or burning it, was a 
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wave it for a wave offering before the 
Lorp; and it shall be thine, and thy 
sons’ with thee, by a statute for ever; 
as the Lorp hath commanded. 

16 @ And Moses diligently sought 
the goat of the sin offering, and, be 
hold, it was burnt: and he was angry 
with Eleazar and Ithamar, the sons of 
Aaron which were left alive, saying, 

17 Wherefore have ye not eaten 
the sin offering in the holy place, seeing 
it zs most holy, and God hath given it 
you to bear the iniquity of the con- 
gregation, to make atonement for them 

efore the Lorp? 

18 Behold, the blood of it was not 
brought in within the holy place: ye 
should indeed have eaten it in the holy 
place, ‘as I commanded. 


matter of indifference. A doubt was in some 
way raised in the mind of Moses as to the 
fact, and he ‘‘ diligently sought the goat of the 
Sin-offering, and, behold, it was burnt.” In 
his rebuke he tells them that the flesh of the 
Sin-offering is given to the priests ‘to bear 
the iniquity of the congregation to make 
atonement for them before the Lord.” The 
appropriation of the flesh by the priests is thus 
made an essential part of the act of atonement. 
See on vi. 25. 


16. the goat of the sin offering] See ix. 15. 

it was burnt] It was consumed by fire in 
an ordinary way, not in the fire of the Altar. 
See on i. 9. 

Eleazar and Ithamar] Aaron is not men- 
tioned, perhaps because it was the appointed 
duty of his sons to see to the sacrificial meals. 
But in his apology he appears to acknowledge 
that he participated in the offence. 


17. in the holy place] i.e. within the holy 
precinct. See on v. 12. 

to bear the iniquity] See on Exod. xxvii. 
38; Lev. vi. 25. 

18. the holy place] ‘The holy place,” as 
it is called in our version, within the ‘Taber- 
nacle (see Exod. xxvi. 33, XxXvill. 29, &C.) 
into which the blood was carried, is regularly 
called in Hebrew, simply, the Holy (as the in- 
nermost chamber is called the Holy of Holes), 
the adjective being used substantively ; while 
the precinct in which the flesh of the Sin-offer- 
ing was eaten is generally called in full the Holy 
Place, the substantive being expressed. But in 
this verse, in the second sentence, the usual 
Hebrew name of the former is given to the 
latter, to give point to the sense.—In a trans- 
lation the ambiguity, which is awkward in 
many places, would be avoided by uniformly 
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1g And Aaron said unto Moses, 
Behold, this day have they offered 
their sin offering and their burnt offer- 
ing before the Lorp; and such things 
have befallen me: and if I had eaten 
the sin offering to day, should it have 
been accepted in the sight of the 
Lorp? 


LEVITICUS. 


X. XI. [v. 19—1. 
20 And when Moses heard that, he 
was content. 


CHAPTER XI. 

1 What beasts may, 4 and what may not be 
eaten. Q What fishes. 13 What fowls. 29 
The creeping things which ave unclean, 

ND the Lorp spake unto Moses 


and to Aaron, saying unto them, 


calling one the Holy precinct, and the 
other the Holy place. 


19. Aaron’s apology appears to amount to 
this ;—‘‘ Behold this very day, in which we 
have done our part in sacrificing Sin-offerings 
and Burnt-offerings to the Lord, this great 
calamity has befallen me. Could it have been 
well-pleasing to the Lord if those who have 
been so humbled as I and my sons have been 
by the sin of our relations and the divine judg- 
ment, had feasted on the most holy flesh 
of the Sin-offering ?”” He and his sons would 
seem to have been bowed down by a sense of 
self-humiliation and awe suggested by the 
fearful example which they had witnessed and 
by grief at the loss of their kindred. This 
working of natural feeling seems to be suffi- 
cient to account for their abstinence and for 
Aaron’s words,—There is another view of 
the subject which may just be noticed. It 
has been conceived that Moses suspected 
that the priests had shrunk from eating the 
flesh of the Sin-offering as something awful 
containing the nature of a curse; that they 
might have been swayed by a superstitious 
notion derived from Egypt that the Sin-offering 
was a sort of Typhonic sacrifice (Ewald, 
Kurtz, &c.). But any such theory as this is 
quite gratuitous. Moses simply charges the 

riests with an obvious transgression of the 
aw. 

It has been said that Aaron might have 
alleged in vindication of himself the Law that 
the carcase of the people’s Sin-offering should 
be burned without the camp (Lev. iv. 21); 
and an argument has been on this, that 
the narrative is inconsistent with the earlier 
chapters of Leviticus, and must have been 
written by a different author (Knobel). But it 
has been shown that this offering was sacrificed 
in a peculiar relation, in behalf of the people, 
apart from the priest (on ix. 15), and the flesh 
was therefore under the same conditions as 
that of the ordinary Sin-offering (see vi. 26). 
Aaron was not blamed for burning the flesh 
of his own Sin-offering of the calf (see ix. 2), 
because, being offered on his behalf, it fell 
under the Law of Lev. iv. 2x. On the holiness 
of the flesh of the Sin-offering, see on vi. 25. 

20. he was content] Moses admitted 
Aaron’s plea, but it is not stated whether he 
was conscious that he had himself spoken 

hastily and now conceded the point at issue 


(as we find him doing on another occasion, 
in reference to the settlement of the two tribes 
and a half, Num. xxxii. 6), allowing that the 
priests had done what was in itself right, as 
S. Augustin, the later Targums, Kurtz, and 
others, interpret the passage; or whether he 
yielded out of sympathy with Aaron’s natural 
feelings. The latter alternative is perhaps the 
more probable one. 


Cuap. XI. 
CLEAN AND UNCLEAN ANIMAL FOoop. 
I—47. 
Preliminary Note. 


This chapter contains directions to regu- 
late the animal food of the Israelites, and to 
keep them from defilement by contact with 
any sort of dead flesh which they were not 
permitted to eat. The instructions appear to 
have been given in the way which was most 
convenient, and most generally intelligible, at 
the time. Some animals are prohibited in 
easily defined classes; while others, with 
which the le were probably familiar as 
articles of that had eaten by them- 
selves or were eaten by their neighbours, are 
forbidden in detail. The same rules are given 
with no important variations of meaning in 
Deut. xiv. 

, Of quadrupeds, those only might be eaten 
which completely divide the hoof and chew 
the cud, vv. 3—8. 

Of fish, all those might be eaten which have 
both scales and fins, but no others, vv. g—132. 

Of birds, nineteen are prohibited by name 
which appear to comprise types of all sorts of 
birds of prey, along with the bat, which was 
classed as a bird, wv. 13—19.— From the 
words of Deut. xiv. 11, 20 we may infer that 
all birds which do not belong to the kinds 
here mentioned were to be regarded as clean. 

Of flying insects, those only which are 
furnished with two long legs for leaping, like 
the grasshopper, were permitted to be eaten. 
VV. 20—23. 

Of creeping things, or vermin (see on 
v. 20), including small quadrupeds, such as 
rats and mice, with reptiles, worms, mollusks 
and crawling insects, none might be eaten. vv. 
29—38, wv. 41—44. ‘The kinds of these are 
enumerated in v. 42, and eight of them are 
distinguished by name in vv. 29, 30. 

No flesh could be lawfully eaten by an 


Vv. 2—5.] 


2, Speak unto the children of Israel, 


« Deut. 14. saying, * These are the beasts which 


4 
Acts 20. 
1% 


ye shall eat among all the beasts that 
are on the earth. 

3 Whatsoever parteth the hoof, and 
is clovenfooted, and cheweth the cud, 
among the beasts, that shall ye eat. 

4 Nevertheless these shall ye not 


Israelite, or even touched without defilement, 
unless it was that of a clean animal which 
had been properly slaughtered (2-v. 8, 11, 24, 
25, 27, 28, 31, 39, 40). On slaughtering, see 
XViil. 3—7, 13, 14. 

It was unconditionally forbidden to taste 
the flesh of any unclean animal (vv. 8, 13, 
4l, 42, 47)3 but if anyone ate of the flesh of 
a clean animal which had not been properly 
slaughtered, he was to purify himself. See on 
WV. 39, 40. 

It may be observed that the words of the 
Law are not so strong regarding the unclean 
” rag as they are regarding the unclean 

, birds and creeping things. The flesh of 
the former is simply declared to be unclean 
(vv. 4—8, 26—28), that is, unfit for the food 
of the people of Jehovah (see on x. ro); but 
the flesh of the others is pronounced to be 
not only unclean but ‘an abomination,” 
something to be cast away (wv. 10, 11, 12, 
13, 20, 23, 41, 42, 43). See on vv. 41—43. 
It is not however clear that the different ex- 
pressions mark any practical difference. 

[On the grounds of this law, see Note at 
the end of the Chapter.] 

CuHap. XI, 1. This is one of the places 
in Leviticus in which Jehovah speaks to Moses 
and Aaron conjointly. Others are xill. r, xv. 
1. The High-priest, in regard to the legal 
purifications, is treated as coordinate with 
the legislator. 

The Clean and Unclean Quadrupeds. 21—8. 

2. These are the beasts, &c.] This should 
rather be ‘‘These are the animals which 
ye may eat out of all the beasts;” that is, 
out of the larger creatures, the quadrupeds, 
as distinguished from birds and reptiles. See 
Gen. i. 24. 

3. parteth the hoof, and is clovenfooted| 
Rather, is clovenfooted and completely 
separates the hoofs, 


4. divideth not the hoof] ‘The toes of the 
camel are divided above, but they are united 
below in a sort of cushion or pad resting upon 
the hard bottom of the foot, which is like 
the sole of a shoe.” Bell ‘On the Hand,’ p.94. 
The Moslems eat the flesh of the camel, and 
it is the most esteemed of the animals which 
they offer in sacrifice, the others being the 
cow, the goat, and the oe oa ‘Modern 
Egyptians,’ I. p. 134; ‘ ya,’ Iv. p. 81; 
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eat of them that chew the cud, or of 
them that divide the hoof: as the 
camel, because he cheweth the cud, 
but divideth not the hoof; he ¢s un- 
clean unto you. 

5 And the coney, because he chew- 
eth the cud, but divideth not the hoof; 
he ¢s unclean unto you. 


‘Koran,’ Sura xx1I.). The flesh and milk 
were eaten by the ancient Arabians, as we 
learn from St Jerome (‘ Adv. Jov.’ II. 7). 
The flesh is however said not to be whole-' 
some (Tennent’s ‘ Ceylon,’ I. p. 76). 

5. the coney] In Hebrew, shaphan, i.e. the. 
hider. Bruce appears to have been right in. 
his conjecture that this is the animal called by 
the Southern Arabs thofun (the same word as 
shapban), and by the Arabs in Syma and Pales- 
tine, weber. Naturalists call it Hyrax Syriacus. 
It is ‘‘about the size of a well-grown rabbit, 
with short ears, round head, long plantigrade . 
foot, no tail, and nails instead of claws. With 
its weak teeth and short incisors, there seem 
few animals so entirely without the means for 
self-defence. But ‘the stony rocks are a 
refuge for the coneys’ (Prov. xxx. 26, Ps. civ. 
18), and tolerably secure they are in such 
rocks as these (near Ain Feshkhah on the 
shore of the Dead Sea). No animal ever gave 
us so much trouble to secure.” ; 
‘Land of Israel,’ p. 250. It is said to be more 
common in the Sinaitic Peninsula than in the 
Holy Land. ‘The animal seems to bear some 
resemblance to the guinea-pig or the marmot, 
and in its general ap ce and habits it 
might easily be taken for a rodent. But Cuvier 
discovered that it is, in its anatomy, a true 
pachyderm, allied to the rhinoceros and the 
tapir, inferior to them as it is in size. = 
physiology is liarly interesting. ee 
‘ Penny Cyclo." and the Duke of Argyll’s 
‘Reign of Law,’ p. 264; with Rdédiger in 
Gesenius’ ‘Thes.’ p. 1467. The LXX. ren- 
der shaphan by XotpoypudALos, a porcupine. 
Luther, following Jewish authorities, took it 
for a rabbit, and the English translators took 
the same line in translating it by coney, the 
ordinary old English name for a rabbit; but 
it is very doubtful whether the rabbit was 
known in South-Western Asia in ancient 
times.—Bochart supposed the name to denote 
the jerboa, an animal that abounds in the Holy 
Land, but which does not suit the Scripture 
notices of the shaphan, as it lives in the sand 
and not in the rocks. See on v. 29, 

he cheweth the cud] Not one of the animals 
which have been taken for the shapban (nor 
the hare mentioned in the next verse) chews 
the cud in the proper sense of the words. 
They have not the peculiar stomach of the 
true ruminants, which is essential to the act 
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6 And the hare, because he cheweth 
the cud, but divideth not the hoof; he 
is unclean unto you. 

7 And ’the swine, though he divide 
the hoof, and be clovenfooted, yet he 


of rumination, But the Hyrax has the same 
habit as the hare, the rabbit, the guinea-pig, 
and some other rodents, of moving its jaws 
when it is at rest as if it was masticating. 
Mr Tristram says, ‘It is quite sufficient to 
watch the creature working and moving its 
jaws, as it sits in a chink of the rocks, to 
understand how anyone writing as an ordi- 
nary observer, and not as a comparative 
anatomist, would naturally thus speak of it; 
and this apart from the question whether the 
Hebrew word signifies anything more than 
re-chew.” ‘Land of Israel,’ p. 251. The 
Hebrew phrase, according to its etymology, 
certainly does refer rather to the act of cough- 
ing up the half-masticated food than to that of 
moving the jaws. But by a process common 
enough in all languages, its meaning became 
expanded, and the rodents and pachyderms, 
which have the habit of grinding with their 
jaws, were familiarly spoken of as ruminating 
animals, as the bat was reckoned amongst 
birds because it flies (see v. 19), and as we 
might speak of whales and their congeners as 
fish, when there is no occasion for scientific 
accuracy. It was not the object of the legis- 
lator to give a scientific classification of ani- 
mals nor formally to ground the law upon 
the facts of mastication and dividing the hoof. 
He had merely to furnish the people with a 
ready index by which they could recognise 
certain animals the flesh of which, for some 
reason, was not to be eaten. See Note at 
the end of this Chapter. It was enough 
for his purpose, in laying down a practical 
rule for the people, that the Hyrax and the 
hare with other animals allied to them were 
commonly known to move their jaws in the 
same manner as the ox, the sheep and the 
camel. The limits of the prohibition could 
in no way have been rendered more easily in- 
telligible. See Prel. Note. It may also be 
observed that these creatures were excluded 
from the clean animals by the rule subse- 
quently given in v. 27, as being comprised 
within ‘whatsoever goeth upon his paws.” 
They are mentioned here only by way of 
illustration to enforce the caution that no 
beast should be regarded as clean which does 
not completely divide the hoof as well as 
chew the cud. The flesh of the Hyrax is said 
to be eaten by the Arabs of Mount Sinai, but 
not by the Moslems in general. 

6. the bare] See the preceding note. 
There is no reasonable doubt as to the identity 
of the animal: the name (arnedeth) is the 
same in Arabic and other cognate languages. 
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[v. 6-—8. 
cheweth not the cud; he zs unclean 


to you. 

§ Of their flesh shall ye not eat, 
and their carcase shall ye not touch; 
they are unclean to you. 


The Moslems have the express permission of 
their prophet to eat the flesh of the hare 
(‘ Hedaya,’ Iv. p. 75; Lane, I. 135); and the 
Arabs avail themselves of it, but according to 
Dr Russell (Vol. I. p. 158), not the Turks of 
Aleppo. The Parsees are said to abstain from 
it. Forbes, ‘Orient. Mem.’ 11. p. 138. Ac- 
cording to Cesar, its flesh was not eaten by 
the ancient Britons (‘de Bell. Gal.’ v. x2). 


7. the swine, though he divide the hoof, and 
be clovenfooted| Rather, ‘‘the swine, though 
it is clovenfooted and completely 
separates the hoofs.” Seeonv. 3. Of 
all the quadrupeds of which the Law forbids 
the flesh to be eaten, the pig seems to have 
been regarded as the most unclean. Is. Ixv. 4, 
Ixvi. 3, 17; 2 Macc. vi. 18, 19. Several other 
nations have agreed with the Hebrews in this 
respect. ‘Though pigs were sacrificed by the 
ancient Egyptians at the yearly festival of the 
Moon and Bacchus, and their flesh on that 
occasion was eaten by the people, they were 
regarded at all other times with the utmost 
aversion, and swineherds were banished from 
society: the priests appear never to have 
eaten of their flesh, nor even to have taken 
part in sacrificing it. Herodot. 11. 47, 48; 
‘Elian, ‘ Hist. Anim.’ x. 16; Joseph. ‘ Cont. 
Ap.’ 11.14. The Brahmin is degraded im- 
mediately who intentionally tastes swine’s 
flesh. ‘Menu,’ v.19. The ancient Arabians 
held the animal in no better esteem. Solinus, 
XXXII, 4; Hieron, ‘ Adv. Jov.’ 11. 7. Swine’s 
flesh is singled out from the forbidden flesh 
of other animals by the Koran and named in 
several places along with ‘the flesh of that- 
which dies of itself, and blood.” Suras 11, 
V., VI., xvI, &c. And according to the 
Moslem laws, the flesh of men and that of 
swine are the only kinds of flesh which can- 
not be rendered pure by zadbdab, that is, by 
cutting the throat according to a prescribed 
form. ‘ Hedaya,’ Iv. pp. 62—75. See note 
after ch. xvii. ‘The dirty habits and uncouth 
form of the creature may have no doubt 
tended to bring it into disrepute. There is 
a curious passage to this effect, too long for 

uotation, in Lactantius, ‘Institut.’ Iv. 17. 

ut a very general notion has prevailed that 
its flesh is unwholesome, especially in warm 
climates. According to a Jewish proverb, it 
promotes leprosy. Manetho speaks to the 
same p (ap. AElian, ‘H. A.’ x. 16; cf. 
Tacitus, ‘ Hist.’ v. 4), and there seems good 
reason to believe that it has under certain 
circumstances a tendency to produce diseases 
of the skin. Michaelis, ‘Laws of Moses,’ 


Vv. 9—13.] 
g @ These shall ye eat of all that 


are in the waters: whatsoever hath 
fins and scales in the waters, in the 
seas, and in the rivers, them shall 
ye eat. 

ro And all that have not fins and 
scales in the seas, and in the rivers, of 
all that move in the waters, and of 
any living thing which is in the waters, 
they shall be an abomination unto you: 


III. p. 230. Lord Clyde forbad the use of 
swine’s flesh in the Indian army on sanitary 
grounds. Tennent’s ‘Ceylon,’ I. p. 76. Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson says, ‘‘the reason of the 
meat not being eaten (by the Egyptians) was 
its unwholesomeness, on which account it 
was forbidden to the Jews and Moslems; and 
the prejudice naturally extended from the 
animal to those who kept it, as at present in 
India and other parts of the East, where 
a Hindoo (that is, one of high caste) or a 
Moslem is, like an ancient Egyptian, defiled 
by the touch of a pig, and looks with horror 
on those who tend it and eat its flesh.” Note 
on ‘ Herodotus,’ 11. 47. See also Lane, ‘Mod. 
Egypt.’ I. p.134. Much curious learning has 
been expended on the causes of the disesteem 
in which the pig has been held amongst Eastern 
nations, by Spencer, ‘De Leg. Heb.’ I. 7, § 4, 
and by Bochart, ‘Hieroz.’ 11. 57. 

It should be noticed that the law regarding 
quasars: is given in a positive form in 

eut. Xiv. 3, 4, 5, “Thou shalt not eat any 
abominable thing. These are the beasts 
which ye shall eat: the ox, the sheep, and 
the goat,” &c. Then follow seven names 
which appear to belong to the roebuck, the 
gazelle and four other kinds of antelope, 
with the wild sheep. (See notes in loc. 
These most likely constituted the game wi 
which the Israelites were familiar in the 
Wilderness and on the borders of the Holy 
Land. Cf. Lev. xvii. 13. 


The Clean and Unclean Fish, 9>—12. 
(Deut. xiv. 9, 10.) 

9. The rule here is simple and compre- 
hensive. Any fish, either from salt water or 
fresh, might be eaten if it had both scales and 
fins, but no other creature that lives in the 
waters. Shellfish of all kinds, whether mol- 
lusks or crustaceans, and cetaceous animals, 
were therefore prohibited, as well as fish which 
appear to have no scales, like the eel. 

Fish were generally forbidden to the Egyp- 
ol sadation' — Ling largely eaten by the rest 
of the e. Wilkinson, I. p. 322; Porphyry, 
‘De Abstin. iv. 7. The eel was held ore 
several parts of Egypt, and was not eaten, 
Sir Gardiner Wilkinson supposes that ‘the 
reason of its sanctity, like that of the Oxyrhyn- 
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11 They shall be even an abomi- 
nation unto you; ye shall not eat of 
their flesh, but ye shall have their 
carcases in abomination. 

12 Whatsoever hath no fins nor 
scales in the waters, that shall be an 
abomination unto you. | 

13 @ And these are they which ye 
shall have in abomination among a 
fowls; they shall not be eaten, they 


chus, was owing to its being unwholesome; 
and the best way of preventing its being eaten 
was to assign it a place among the sacred 
animals of the country,” II. 192. This theory 
however is not easily reconciled with the con- 
secration of such animals as the ox and the 
sheep; or of the fish called ss ett which 
had large scales and must have a whole- 
some fish, whether it was allied to the salmon, 
the carp, or the perch. See ‘ Herod.’ 11. 72; 
Wilkinson's ‘ Ancient Egypt.’ 11. p. 192. The 
modern Egyptians consider all fish without 
scales to be unwholesome. Lane, I. p. 135. 
The Moslem law, like the Hebrew, forbids the 
eating of shellfish, mollusks of all kinds, and, 
according tu the best authorities, of seals and 


other marine beasts. ‘‘ No animal that lives in 
water is lawful except fish.” ‘ Hedaya,’ Iv. 
75. It is said that Numa Pompilius made a 


law that no scaleless fish should be offered in 
sacrifice, though, if we are to trust the tradi- 
tion in the form in which it has reached us, 
not in consequence of their being looked upon 
as impure. Plin. ‘H.N.’, XxxII. ro. Festus 
refers to a similar law (s.v. pollucere), and 
states that any fish having scales might be 
sacrificed except the Scarus. 

There is probably a reference to the dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean fishes in 
Matt. xiii. 48. See Trench ‘on the Parables,’ 
p- 137. The scaleless fish which most abounds 
in the Sea of Galilee is the Silurus; of those 
which have scales, some of the most abun- 
dant are the chub, the barbel and the bream. 
Robinson, ‘ Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land,’ p. 182; Tristram, ‘ Land of Israel,’ pp. 
426, 428, 435, 575: 

The Unclean Birds, 13—1x9. 

No general rule is given for the distinction 
between clean and unclean birds, but there is 
merely a list of twenty which are prohibited, 
nothing being said of those which might be 
eaten. See Prel. Note. It will be seen that, 
as far as they can be identified, the birds here 
mentioned are such as live upon animal food. 
The Mishna (‘ Cholin,’ 111. 6) lays it down as 
a rule that every bird is unclean which strikes 
its talons into its prey; and quotes one autho- 
rity which puts into the same class every 
bird which divides its toes equally in climb- 
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are an abomination: the eagle, and 
the ossifrage, and the ospray, 

14 And the vulture, and the kite 
after his kind; 


LEVITICUS. XI. 


[v. 14—16. 


15 Every raven after his kind; 

16 And the owl, and the night 
hawk, and the cuckow, and the hawk 
after his kind, 


ing, like the parrot and woodpecker. The 
distinction between birds in the Moslem law 
appears similarly to hinge upon their food. 
‘ Hedaya,’ 1v. 74. According to Porphyry, 
the Egyptian priests also followed the same 
rule. ‘De Abstin.’ Iv. 7. The list of species 
here given is evidently not intended to be an 
exhaustive one. It is likely that the birds 
which are distinguished by name were those 
which the Israelites might have been tempted 
to eat, either from their being easy to obtain, 
or from the example of other nations, and 
which served as t of the entire range of 
prohibited kinds.—In the notes which follow, 
the Hebrew names are, in general, follow- 
ed by the names in the Septuagint and the 
Vulgate. 


‘13. the eagle] nesber; deros; aquila. 
Rather, the great vulture. It has been 
generally taken for the golden eagle, which is 
commonly called the king of birds. But Mr 
Tristram seems to prove that the bird which 
is meant is the Griffon Vulture, Vultur fulvus, 
called by the Arabs, Nisr. ‘‘ The identity of 
the Hebrew and Arabic terms can scarcely 
be questioned. However degrading the sub- 
stitution of the ignoble vulture for the royal 
eagle may at first sight appear in many pas- 
sages, it must be borne in mind that the 
griffon is in all its movements and charac- 
teristics a majestic and royal bird, the largest 
and most powerful which is seen on the wing 
in Palestine, and far surpassing the eagle in 
size and power.” Smith’s ‘ Dict.’ and ‘ Land 
of Israel,’ p. 447. In Micah i. 16, baldass 
is ascribed to the nesher, which certainly does 
not belong to the eagle, but is appropriate to 
the griffon vulture. The Egyptians are known 
to have ranked the vulture as the first amongst 
birds. The nesher is mentioned 2 S. i. 23; 
Ps. citi. 5; Prov. xxiii. 5, &c. 

the ossifrage, and the ospray| ‘The latter of 
these English words is but a corruption of the 
former, though they are used to distinguish 
different birds. ‘The Hebrew words are peres 
and ‘ozneeyah. The first, peres, is exactly 
rendered in its etymological sense by ossifrage, 
t.e. the bone-breaker, and the bird known as 
the ossifrage is probably the one here denoted. 
Smith's ‘ Dict.’ s.v. It is sometimes called 
the lamergeyer, and by naturalists, Gypactus 
barbatus, the bearded vulture. It is the rival 
of the griffon in strength and size, but is a 
much rarer bird. The other, ‘ozneeyab, may 
be either the ospray, or sea-eagle (Pandion Ha- 
liaetus), in accordance with the rendering of 
the Septuagint, aAcaieros; or the short-toed 


eagle, Circaétus gallicus, which feeds upon 
reptiles. Smith's ‘ Dict.’ 

14. the vulture] daab; yoy; milvus. 
Rather, the kite. The English version has 
followed the Septuagint, but the Vulgate ap- 

to be more correct. The Arabic name 
for a kite is dayab, the same as this Hebrew 
word. The species denoted is probably the 
black kite, Mi/vus ater, the gregarious habits 
of which agree with the mode in which the 
dayab is mentioned Isaiah xxxiv. 15. Tristram, 
‘ Land of Israel,’ p. 204. 

the kite] ayah; ‘xr; vultur. The Sep- 
tuagint and our version are here probably more 
correct than the Vulgate. See on v. 18. The 
red kite, Milwus regalis, which is remark- 
able for its piercing sight, to which reference 
is made where the same bird is named in Job 
Xxviiil. 7, is supposed to be the bird here 
meant. Tristram in Smith’s ‘Dict.’ The 
words ‘after his kind,” might include all 
allied species. 

16. Every raven after bis kind] The names 
ofthe raven and the sates a a iS in many 
languages, a to orm y onoma- 
topeeia, adr the ety of the birds. Heb. 'ored ; 
xopaf; corvus; Germ. rabe; English, raven, 
crow, rook, ‘There can be no doubt that the 
whole family of corvide are here designated. 
The raven, the rook, the crow and the jack- 
daw are very abundant in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem. ‘Land of Israel,’ p. 184. The 
raven and the crow are forbidden to be eaten 
by the Moslem law, but not rooks which feed 
on grain. ‘ Hedaya,’ Vol. Iv. p. 74. 

16. the owl] bath haya’anah; arpovbos; 
struthio. Most probably, the ostrich, The 
Hebrew name appears to mean ‘‘ the daughter 
of greediness” (Gesenius), but others explain 
it as ‘‘the daughter of wailing” (Furst). It 
is rendered ostrich in the margin in Job xxx. 
29, Is. xxxiv. 13, xliii. 20, in agreement with 
the Septuagint, the Vulgate, the Targums, the 
Syriac, and Saadia. ‘Though the name is 
formally feminine, it is to be taken to denote 
the species, and not necessarily, as some have 
imagined, the hen-bird. The. flesh of the 
ostrich is eaten by some of the Arabs, but not 
by all. An African people called Strutho- 
phagi A segicnaag , are mentioned by Strabo 
and other writers (Knobel). Our translators 
appear to have been misled in rendering the 
word in the text by the notion that ya’anab 
means shouting, which they thought applied 
best to the owl. Neither Luther, Cranmer, 
nor the Geneva translators fell into the same 

e. 


v. 17, 18.] 


17 And the little owl, and the cor- 


morant, and the great owl, 
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18 And the swan, and the pelican, 
and the gier eagle, 


night hawk] tachmas (literally, the violent 
eee yAau€; noctua, Rather, the owl. Some 
high authorities, rejecting the ancient versions, 
suppose the male ostrich to be intended, on 
the ground of the Arabs calling him by a 
name having the same meaning, and take bath 
baya’anab exclusively for the female bird 
(Bochart, Gesenius). But it may be doubted 
whether the Hebrews gave radically different 
names to the male and female of the same 
species, except in the case of domesticated or 
familiarly known animals, like our own bull 
and cow, horse and mare, ram and ewe. By 
some tachmas has been taken for the cuckoo, 
from its well-known violence towards the eggs 
and the young of other birds (Knobel, Keil), 
and by some Jewish authors for the swallow 
(Saadia, Targ. Pal.). But it appears reason- 
able on the whole to follow the ancient ver- 
sions, and to understand the word as denoting 
some species of owl, of ferocious habits, 
such as the Strix obientalis of Hasselquist. See 
Hasselquist, ‘ ‘Travels,’ p. 196. 

the cuckow] shachaph; dapos; larus. Proba- 
bly, the gull. There seems to be nothing 
to favour the claims of the cuckoo. The 
Greek name denotes a gull, and it is likely 
that some sea-bird is meant. See Lewysohn, 
‘ Die Zoologie des Talmuds,’ § 223. The He- 
brew word is found nowhere else but in Deut. 
xiv.15. Bochart and Gesenius are inclined to 
identify shachaph with the xérqos of Anistotle, 
the storm petrel. It may perhaps be “the 
light and elegant Andouini’s gull” (Larus 
Andouni), which abounds on the shores of 
Syria (Tristram, ‘ Land of Israel,’ p. 102, &c.), 
and is plain be more likely bird to be the 
object of a prohibition than the storm petrel, 
which is so seldom seen on land. 

the hawk after bis kind] neets; lépat; ac- 

iter. There is no reason to question that 
the whole family of hawks is here intended. 


17. the kttle owl] kos; werixopag; bubs. 
Mr Tristram has no hesitation in identifying 
this with the small owl, Athene meridionalis, 
‘which stands out on the coins of old Athens, 
the emblem of Minerva, dignified, yet occa- 
sionally grotesque, in its motions; with all 
the gravity, yet without the heaviness, of the 
owls of our own woods and towers; and it 
is the only kind universally distributed and 
everywhere common and familiar in Syria, 
Greece, and the Levant.” ‘Land of Israel,’ 
p. 68. It is ‘*the owl of the desert” men- 
tioned in Ps. cil. 6. 

the cormorant] shalak (i.e. the diver); xara- 
pixrns; mergulus. The name occurs only here 
and in Deut. xiv. 17. The xarappaxrns is 
mentioned by Aristotle (‘ Hist. Anim.’ Ix. 13, 


rn and has been supposed to be the gannet 
Sula bassana). But it is doubted whether 

e gannet is to be found in or near Syria. 
It is as likely to have been the common 
cormorant (Phalacrocorax carbo), which is 
often seen in Syria, and occasionally visits the 
Sea of Galilee. 

the great owl] yanshuph; Deut. xiv. 163 
Is, xxxiv. rz. Our version is most likely 
right. The bird was probably the horned 
owl A aaa maximus), well known in Egvot 
(Wilkinson, I. 249). According to the LXX., 
as its text stands (see the next note), the 
Vulg., and Onkelos, the yanshuph was the 
ibis, the sacred bird of the Egyptians, Ibis 
religiosa, which, although it is not found in - 
Palestine, must have been familiar to the He- 
brews in the wilderness. But the habits of 
the ibis do not agree with the reference to the 
yansbuph in Is. xxxiv. 11. The best Jewish 
authorities agree with our version (Lewysohn, 
§ 188). The etymology of the name may 
connect it either with the twilight (Bochart), 
or with the act of puffing out the breath 
Nescherian Either meaning would accord with 

e habits of the great owl. 


18. the swan] tinshemeth. Our version 
follows the authority of the LX X. and Vulg. 
accordirg to the present order of the texts, 

xuxvos, cygnus.) But a more probable ren- 
ering is the ibis.—By comparing the Sep- 
tuagint, the Vulgate, Onkelos, and the He- 
brew text here and in Deut. xiv. 16, 17, and 
the various readings of the LXX., it becomes 
evident that the order of the names has been 
disturbed in the versions. There is a similar 
disturbance, though not such a complicated’ 
one, in verses 5 and 6. It appears highly 
probable that the word intended by the LX X. 
to answer to tinshemeth is {Bis (as it stands 
in Deut. xiv. 16), and that the right bird is 
the Ibis religiosa mentioned in the preceding 
note. It is an unclean feeder, by no means. 
good for food. It is difficult to suppose that ‘ 
the swan could have been reckoned amongst 
unclean birds: the LXX. and Vulg. were 
most likely wrong in introducing it anywhere 
into this list—The name tinshemeth belongs 
to another unclean animal, most likely the 
chameleon. See on v. 30. 


the pelican| kaath; wedexav; onocratalus; 
Deut. xiv. 17; Ps. cti. 6; Is. xxxiv. 11; Zeph. 
li. 14. In the latter two places our version 
has cormorant in the text, but pelican in the 
margin. ‘Two species of pelican are known 
in the Levant, Pelicanus onocratalus and 
P. crispus. ‘There is reason to suppose that 
pelicans were formerly by far more numerous 
than they:are at present, though they are 
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19 And the stork, the heron after 
her kind, and the lapwing, and the 
bat. 


frequently seen now on the upper Jordan. 
See ‘The Rob Roy on the Jordan,’ p. 286. 
the gier eagle] racham. ‘The bird here 
mentioned is most likely the Egyptian 
vulture (Neophron percnopterus), called rac- 
ham by the modern Arabs. It is a bird of 


unprepossessing ap ce and disgusting 
habits but fistered’ by ° the Egyptians as a 


useful scavenger. Hasselquist has a lively de- 
scription of its appearance and habits, p. 195. 
It is doubtful, according to the present state 
of the text, by what word the LX X. intended 
to render racham. All the best authorities 
appear to identify it with the Egyptian vul- 
ture. 

19. the stork] chascedah; épwdids; berodius ; 
Job XXxix. 13 (see the margin); Zech. v. 9. 

he Hebrew name appears to be derived 
from a root which signifies affection, and this 
answers to the well-known character of the 
stork in to its love of its offspring. 
The common white stork (Ciconia alba) 1s not 
so abundant in the Holy Land and the East as 
the black stork (Ciconia nigra).—Tristram, 
‘Land of Israel,’ pp. 438, 539; ‘ Nat. Hist.’ 
p. 244: but it was well-known in Egypt 
(Wilk. 1. p. 25).—The word used by the Sep- 
tuagint denotes, and has most likely furnished 
with its name, the common 4eron. See Du- 
cange, sub berodius. The heron was a bird of 
omen with the ancient Greeks (‘ Iliad,’ x. 
274). As it is said to be very fond of its 
young and abounds in Palestine (Tristram, 
pp. 456, 587) as well as Egypt, it might per- 

ps answer as as the stork to the mean- 
ing Of chaseedab; and if we accept it we 
should be able to account for the Septuagint 
not using the familiar word for the stork, 
mweXapyos. But as regards the scope of the 
prohibition, to whichever of the birds in 
question the name strictly belo the two 
allied species would most likely here be in- 
cluded under it. 

the beron] anaphab; yapadpws; charadrius. 
Rather, the great plover. Our version 
and the earlier English translators have follow- 
ed a weak rabbinical authority in rendering 
pa a by 4eron. See Lewysohn, § 200. 
Luther, following other Jewish authorities, 
has translated it by jay. The derivation of 
the Hebrew name is doubtful (see Furst). 
The word of the Septuagint denotes some 
bird of which the name was a proverb for 
greediness amongst the Greeks (see Liddell and 
Scott). It is identified on pretty safe ground 
with the great or thick-kneed plover (Cha- 
radrius edicnemus), a bird widely diffused in 
Furope, Asia, and North Africa, and well 
known to the ancient Egyptians (Wilkinson, 
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[v. 19, 20. 


20 All fowls that creep, going upon 
all four, shall be an abomination unto 
you. 


I. p. 251). It lives on coarse food such as 
slugs, worms, frogs and toads. The Céaradrius 
had magical qualities ascribed to it by the 
Egyptians. Heliodorus, ‘/thiop.’ Lib. 111. 
the lapwin dukipbath ; : a. 
Rather the Seege ou. Ri die sum 
followed the older English versions with no 
good authority. The Hebrew name cannot 
be satisfactorily explained (Ftrst). There 
appears to be no reason for p ing any 
rendering to that of the Septuagint, the hoopoe 


(pupa pops). Its peculiar cry or whoop is 
exp in its name in most languages. It 
lives upon insects, and it is often found in 
Syria. Its flesh is said to be very good. 
But the bird has been generally regarded 
with superstitious feelings from early times, 
especially by the Egyptians. /¥lian, ‘H. A.’ 
x. 16. Aristoph. ‘Av.’ 94. Mr Tristram 
says, ‘‘ The Arabs have a superstitious reve- 
rence for this bird, which they believe to pos- 
sess marvellous medicinal qualities, and they 
call it ‘the doctor.’ Its head is an indis- 
pensable ingredient in all charms and in the 
practice of witchcraft.” The Bedouins are 
said to believe that it is inhabited by the spirits 
of the departed. ‘ Penny Cyclo.’ Art. Upupide. 
Rabbinical authorities take the dusiphath for 
some kind of grouse. Lewysohn, § 267. 
But it is highly improbable that any bird 
allied to the grouse should have been deemed 
unclean. 

the bat| ‘batallepb; vuxrepis; vespertilio. 
There is 10 doubt thai the bat i the ante 
here intended (see First). Luther and Cran- 
mer with some of the rabbinists have however 
preferred the swallow. The word ‘batalleph 
Signifies a creature which flies in the dark. 
It is mentioned along with the mole as sym- 
bolical of darkness, Isaiah ii. 20. It is reckoned 
in this place amongst birds in accordance with 
popular notions, as the coney and the hare are 
placed amongst ruminants. See on v, 5. 


Creeping things, 20—23. 
The word rendered creeping things (sheretz) 
is applied to insects (vv. 20—23), reptiles, 
and small land animals of different kinds (see 
v.29). Ina general way, it may be regarded 
as coextensive with our word vermin. It is 
derived from a verb which signifies not only to 
creep, but to teem, or bring forth abundantly 
(Gen. 1. 21, vill. 17; Exod. viii. 3; Ps. cv. 30), 
and so easily came to denote creatures which 
oe apt to abound, to the annoyance of man- 


20. <All fowls that creep, going upon all 
four| ‘This should rather be, ‘(All creep- 
ing things which have wings, going 


Vv. 2I—23.] 


21 Yet these may ye eat of every 
flying creeping thing that goeth upon 
all four, which have legs above their 
feet, to leap withal upon the earth; 

22 Even these of them ye may eat ; 
the locust after his kind, and the bald 


upon all four.” It has been considered that 
the words refer to the bat, spoken of in the 
preceding verse, and not to insects which have 
more than four legs (Gesenius). But it is not 
certain that the Hebrew expression, ‘ going 
upon all four,” is to be taken in its literal 
sense. It may be a general expression for 
walking upon feet with the body in a hori- 
zontal position (so far like a slapeade tier as 
distinguished from flying, leaping or crawling. 
The Jewish writers appear thus to have under- 
stood the phrase here and in v. 23: they con- 
sidered that it refers to such creatures as the 
fly and the wasp (see Targum of Palestine, 
and R. Levi quoted by Drusius). 


21. kegs above their feet, to lap withal 
upon the carth| ‘There are three ilies of 
orthopterous insects furnished with a pair of 
long legs for leaping, distinguished by the 
name Sa/tatoria. The common cricket, the 
common grasshopper, and the migratory 
locust, may be taken as types of these three 
families. Several species of these creatures 
are eaten in the East at this day. ‘They are 
formally permitted to be used as food by 
the Moslem law, ‘ Hedaya,’ Iv. p. 75. They 
are dressed in different ways. For the most 
part, they are thrown alive into boiling water 
with salt in it, and the heads, wings, and legs are 
pulled off. ‘The bodies are then either roasted 
on hot plates, baked in ovens, stewed, or fried 
in butter, for immediate use, or dried and 
smoked to be kept in store. ‘They are eaten 
either with salt or with spice and vinegar. 
The inhabitants of Senegal grind them, when 
dried, to powder, and mix them with flour to 
make cakes of the mixture. According to 
Hasselquist the Arabs of Mecca treat them in 
the same manner, p. 232. They are eaten by 
some of the Bedouin tribes, but not by all 
(Robinson, ‘ B. R.’ Vol. 11. p. 204). In East- 
ern Arabia, according to Mr Palgrave, a large 
reddish-brown locust is esteemed as a pecu- 
har delicacy (Vol. 11. p. 138). In some of the 
Arabian markets locusts are sold in a dried 
state either by measure, or by number, strung 
upon threads. Pliny speaks of a nation of 
Ethiopians who used to live entirely upon 
them (‘H. N.’ vi. 35. See also Arist. 
‘H. A. V.’ 30; Aristoph. ‘ Acharn.’ 1116; 
Solinus, xxx. 8). The field-cricket and the 
cicada are eaten by the native peoples of West- 
ern America (Lord, ‘ At home in the Wilder- 
ness,’ p. 250). 

22. the locust] arbeh; Bpovxos; bruchus: 
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locust after his kind, and the beetle 
after his kind, and the grasshopper 
after his kind. 

23 But all other flying creeping 
things, which have four feet, shall be 
an abomination unto you. 


more frequently and more correctly rendered 
in the LXX. depis: the Bpovyos was a wing- 
less insect. Theophrastus, Fragm. 14. 4. Ar- 
beb appears to be the name of one species of 
the migratory locusts, which are those best 
known in the East as the most destructive and 
the most generally eaten by the Arabs. There 
are three distinct species, called by naturalists 
Gdipoda migratoria, Acrydium peregrinum, and. 
Acrydium lineola. The arbeb is the one com- 
monly mentioned in the Old Testament. See 
Ex. x. 4; Job xxxix. 20; Ps. Ixxviil. 46, cv. 
343 Joeli. 4, &c. &c. 


bald locust] soPam; arraxn; attacus. It is 
not mentioned elsewhere. ‘The Hebrew name 
seems to be identical with the Egyptian name 
for the locust (Brugsch). There is no evi- 
dence to identify it with any known species. 
Our version has called it ‘‘the bald locust,” 
in accordance with a mere rabbinical fancy, 
(See Drusius in loc.) It may have been one 
of the two migratory species mentioned above. 

the beetle] chargol; odwpayns; opbioma- 
chus. Neither is this mentioned elsewhere in 
the Old Testament. There seems to be no 
authority for calling it ‘‘the beetle.” It must 
certainly be some species of the Sa/tatoria. 
No one of them appears to have been noticed 
which, from its enmity to the serpent, could have 
any claim to the name given in the Septua- 
gint, The Mishna mentions the chargo/, and 
says that its eggs were worn in the ears of 
women as a sort of charm. ‘ De Sabb.’ v1. ro. 

the grasshopper| chagab; dxpis; Jocusta. 
This is ioe 064 tg Se 333 a Chron. vii. 
13; Eccles, xi. 5; Is. xl 22. That this was 
one of the destructive locusts, is evident from 
a Chron. vii. 13; and that it is one of the 
smailer ones, is probable from Num, xiii. 33; 
Ecc. xii. 5. 

In the uncertainty of identifying these four 
creatures, it has been suggested that some of 
the names may belong to locusts in an imper- 
fect state of development ; but this can hardly 
meet the case, since the larva of any insect 
would necessarily be unclean according to v. 
42. Most versions in modern languages, in- 
cluding the older English versions, have taken 
a safer course than our translators, by retain- 
ing the Hebrew names. ‘The Geneva Bible 
wisely adds in the margin, ‘* These were cer- 
tain kinds of grasshoppers which are not now 
properly known.” 

23. four feet] See on v. 20. 

In the law given in Deut, xiv. 19, flying 
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24 And for these ye shall be un- 
clean: whosoever toucheth the carcase 
of them shall be unclean until the even. 

25 And whosoever beareth ought 
of the carcase of them shall wash his 
clothes, and be unclean until the even. 

26 The carcases of every beast 
which divideth the hoof, and is not 
clovenfooted, nor cheweth the cud, 
are unclean unto you: every one that 
toucheth them shall be unclean. 

27 And whatsoever goeth upon his 
paws, among all manner of beasts that 
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[v. 24—30. 


go on all four, those are unclean unto 
you: whoso toucheth their carcase 
shall be unclean until the even. . 

28 And he that beareth the carcase 
of them shall wash his clothes, and be 
unclean until the even; they are un- 
clean unto you. 

29 4 These also shall be unclean 
unto you among the creeping thin 
that creep upon the earth; the weasel, 
and the mouse, and the tortoise after 
his kind, 

30 And the ferret, and the chame- 


insects are prohibited without qualification. 
Locusts are not mentioned as an exception, 
but they must have been so understood. That 
they were actually eaten by the Jews, we 
know from the case of St John the Baptist. 
This is of itself sufficient to confute the in- 
ference of Knobel, that the permission to eat 
locusts was withdrawn when Deuteronomy 
was written. 


Contact with the carcases of unclean animals. 
24—28. 

The law is here laid down regarding con- 
tact with the dead bodies, (1) of unclean 
insects; (2) of quadrupeds unclean because 
they do not ruminate and divide the hoof; 
and (3) of quadrupeds unclean because they 
walk on their toes. See on v.27. Whoever 
merely touched a carcase of either of these 
creatures was to be unclean until the evening 
of the day, but whoever carried one, was, 
besides this, to wash his clothes. If the due 
purification was omitted at the time, through 
negligence or forgetfulness, a Sin-offering was 
required. See on v. 2. 

26. one that toucheth them] i.e. not 
the living animals, but their carcases. 


27. goeth bis paws] Like the dog, 
cat, and all beasts of ie hese are included 
in the preceding class of those which do not 
ruminate and divide the hoof, but they appear 
to be mentioned for emphasis, 


-Unclean Creeping things, and the Pollution of 
domestic Utensils. 29—43. 

29. These also shall be unclean, &c.] ‘The 
creeping things” (see on vv. 20—23) which 
are here named are most likely those which 
were occasionally eaten. 

the weasel| choled ; 7; mustela; so the 
T. : ‘Tne word bh occurs nowhere 
else in the O. T, According to its etymology, 
it would denote an animal that glides, or slips 
away. There can be no doubt that the 
Mishna uses it for a weasel, or some such 
animal, when it Ader of a creature which 
catches birds by the head or poll (‘ Cholin,’ 
ut. 4. See also ‘Taharoth,’ Iv, 2; Buxt. 


‘Lex. Tal.’ 756; Lewysohn, § 135). These 
authorities are strong in favour of the weasel. 
But Mr Tristram is inclined to follow Bo» 
chart in taking choled for the same as the 
Arabic kdlunt or khald, which denotes the 
mole. ‘Land of Israel,’ p. 186. The regular 
Hebrew name for the mole appears to be 
chepbar, Is, ii. 20. 

the mouse] akbar; pis; mus. 1S. vi.4; Is. 
Ixvi. 17.. The word is said to mean a waster 
of fields. It has been supposed to be the jerboa 
or ‘“‘jumping mouse” (Dipus igyptius) that 
abounds in Egypt and Syria, which is some- 
times eaten and is very destructive to grain. 
Bochart, Gesenius, Knobel; see Hasselquist, 
P. 186. But Mr Tristram with great pro- 

bility conjectures that ‘asbar may be the 
equivalent of the Arabic farab, which is ap- 
plied to any small rodent. 

the tortoise] tzab. Rather, the great 
lizard. ‘The Septuagint calls it the land- 
crocodile (which is mentioned by Herodotus, 
IV, 192, where see Sir G, Wilkinson’s note), 
and the other ancient versions simply the croco- 
dile, It is not mentioned elsewhere in the 
O.T. Bochart considers the Hebrew word 
to be allied to the Arabic dhab, the name of 
a large lizard, often two feet long, which 
abounds in Egypt and Syria. Tristram identi- 
fies it with the Uromastix eee (‘ Nat. 
Hist.’ p, 255). According to Hasselquist, its 
flesh is dried by some of the Eastern nations 
as a charm or medicine, which in past ages 
was sent to Venice and Marseilles as an article 
of commerce. He adds that the Arabs make 
broth of its fresh flesh, p. 220. St Jerome, 
who calls it the land-crocodile, says that the 
Syrians in his time were accustomed to eat its 
flesh, ‘ Adv. Jovin.’ 11. 7, p. 334. Some have 
taken tead for the toad. Lewysohn, § 281. 

30. the ferret] anakah; pvyadn; mygale. 
Rather, the jl The Elebrew tion 
appears to mean the squeaker or croaker. 
While the Septuagint and the Vulgate identify 
this with the shrew mouse, the Eastern ver- 
sions take it on better ground for some sort of 
lizard. Bochart, Gesenius, Knobel, and Tris- 


Vv. 3I—35-] 


leon, and the lizard, and the snail, and 
the mole. 

31 These are unclean to you among 
all that creep: whosoever doth touch 
them, when they be dead, shall be un- 
clean until the even. 

32 And upon whatsoever any of 
them, when they are dead, doth fall, 
it shall be unclean; whether :t be 
any vessel of wood, or raiment, or 
skin, or sack, whatsoever vessel it be, 
wherein any work is done, it must 
be put into water, and it shall be 
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33 And every earthen vessel, where- 
into any of them falleth, whatsoever 


is in it shall be unclean; and ‘ye shall & chap. 6. 


break it. 

34 Ofall meat which may be eaten, 
that on which such water cometh shall 
be unclean: and all drink that may be 
drunk in every such vessel shall. be 
unclean. 

35 And every thing whereupon any 
part of their carcase falleth shall be 
unclean; whether it be oven, or ranges 


for pots, they shall be broken down: 


unclean until the even; so it shall be for they are unclean, and shall be un- 


cleansed. 


clean unto you. 


tram agree with the latter. Rosenmitller sup- 
poses it to be the gecko (Lacerta gecko), which 
makes a noise something like the croaking of 
a frog, and has feet of 4 peculiar construction 
which enable it to walk on ceilings. It 
often intrudes into dwelling-rooms. ‘The 
animal is not named in any other passage of 
the O. T. 

the chameleon] koach, Our translators have 
here followed the Septuagint, Vulgate and 
Targums. But a word, to be noticed lower 
down, has better claims to denote the chame- 
leon. Knobel, comparing 4oach with the Arab 
word keek, with xoag, the word by which 
Anstophanes represents the croaking of frogs, 
and the Latin coaxare, supposes it to denote 
the frog. According to its supposed etymo- 
logical sense (the strong one) it might fairly 
belong to the frog, from the great muscular 
power which that animal exhibits in leaping. 
Gesenius, Robinson and Keil prefer to apply 
it to one of the Monitors, especially the Lacerta 
Nulotica. 

the lizard] letaah; doxadraBerns; stellio. 
All the ancient versions take this to be a newt 
or lizard of some kind. The Septuagint 
identifies it with the gecko mentioned above. 
It may rather be one of the Monitors men- 
tioned in the preceding note. The Talmud 
appears to use the word as a general name for 
lizards. Lewysohn, § 272. 

the snail] chomet; cavpa; lacerta. Our 
version here follows the Targum of Palestine 
and most Jewish authorities. ‘The old ver- 
sions in general take chomet for a lizard of 
some kind. The word appears to come from 
a root which signifies to lie flat. Some have 
supposed that the slow-worm (Anguis fragilis) 
is intended, which forms a link between the 
snakes and the lizards. The proper Hebrew 
‘word for ‘‘the snail” is shaviu/. Ps. Iviii. 8. 

the mole] Rather, the chameleon; tinsbe- 
meth (i.e. the breather or inflater); dozaAa§; 

. The same Hebrew name is applied to 

a bird m v. 18. The ancient versions agree 


with ours in rendering the word mole, in 
this place. It is however supposed by most 
modern critics to denote the chameleon, to 
which the name might belong either from the 
old notion that it lives upon air or from its 
well-known habit of inflating the body when 
it is excited (Bochart, Gesenius, Knobel, Keil, 
Herxheimer, Tristram), Its flesh was sup- 
posed by the ancients to possess medicinal 
virtues. Pliny, ‘H. N.’ Xxvill. 29. 

31. when they be dead| That is, whether 
oe had died naturally or had been killed. 

. Vs 39s 


32—35. These regulations seem to be given 
in consequence of its being more probable that 
the bodies of the animals which are mentioned 
in vv. 29, 30 Should accidentally come into 
contact with cooking apparatus and other 
domestic furniture than the bodies of the 
other unclean animals. It may also have 
served as an emphatic caution in connection 
with the use that might have been made of 
such creatures in gravy or soup, “the broth of 
abominable things,” Is. Ixv. 4. The rule can 
hardly be intended to intimate, as some 
ibe and other commentators (Maimonides, 

urtz, &c.) have imagined, that their flesh 
would communicate a peculiar degree of pole 
lution, beyond that spoken of in vv. 11, 12, 13. 

82. vessel of wood...whatsoever vessel] 
utensil rather than vessel. The word here 
and in vw. 33 is a term of wide meaning like 
the Greek oxetdos. See on Ex, xxvil. 19. 

833. carthen vessel] See on vi. 283 cf. 
UV. 34. 

35. oven, or ranges for pots| ‘The word 
here used for oven is tanur, the name for the 
earthenware oven in common use. See on 
Lev. ii. 4. The word rendered ‘ranges for 
pots” is a peculiar one, in the dual number. 
It has been conjectured to mean either an 
excavated fireplace, fitted to receive a pair of 
ovens (Kimchi, Gesenius, Rosenmuller, Herx- 
heimer), a vessel consisting of two parts, like 
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t Heb. 


a gather. 


sng to- 


gether of 


waters. 


t Heb. 


doth mul- 
Liply Jeet. 


36 Nevertheless a fountain or pit, 
twherein there is plenty of water, shall 
be clean: but that which toucheth 
their carcase shall be unclean. 

37 And if any part of their carcase 
fall upon any sowing seed which is to. 
be sown, it shadl be clean. 

38 But if any water be put upon 
the seed, and any part of their carcase 
fall thereon, it shall be unclean unto 

ou. 

” 39 And if any beast, of which ye 
may eat, die; he that toucheth the 
carcase thereof shall be unclean until 
the even. 

40 And he that eateth of the car- 
case of it shall wash his clothes, and 
be unclean until the even: he also 
that beareth the carcase of it shall 
wash his clothes, and be unclean until 
the even. 


41 And every creeping thing that 


 creepeth upon the earth shall be an 


abomination; it shall not be eaten. 
42 Whatsoever goeth upon the 

belly, and whatsoever goeth upon ail 

four, or whatsoever ‘hath more feet 


a stewpan and its cover (Knobel, Keil, the 
Targums), or a support to serve as a trevit 

LXX.), perhaps like a pair of andirons. Mr 

algrave speaks of a contrivance found in the 
remoter parts of Arabia which may illustrate 
and confirm the last of these conjectures. 
He describes it as “‘an open fireplace hollow- 
ed in the ground-floor, with a raised stone 
border, and dog-irons for the fuel, and so 
forth, just like what may be seen in Spain and 
some old English manor-houses.” ‘Travels 
in Arabia,’ Vol. I. p. 50. 

36. That is, whatever touched the carcase, 
in the act of removing it, or otherwise, 
came unclean. 

37, 38. If the seed had been wetted it 
would imbibe the pollution. The exemption 
applied exclusively to dry grain which was to 
be used for seed. That which was to be eaten 
required purification like other things. 

39,40. The carcase of a clean beast which 
had not been properly slaughtered (cf. Lev. 
xvii. 15) was under the same conditions, as 
regards mere contact, as the dead body of an 
unclean beast. But the eating of its flesh is 
treated as what might possibly occur, and the 
terms of purification for him who had eaten 
are given. This may have been to meet the 
probability of the body of an ox, a sheep, or 
a goat, being recovered from a wild beast and, 


— see 
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[v. 36—47. 


among all creeping things that creep 
upon the earth, them ye shall not eat ; 
for ae are an abomination. 


43 


that creepeth, neither shall ye make 
yourselves unclean with them, that ye 
should be defiled thereby. 

44 For I am the Lorp your God: 

e shall therefore sanctify yourselves, 
and “ye shall be holy; for 
neither shall ye teh yourselves with 
any manner of creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. 

45 For an the Lorp that bringeth 
hg up out of the land of Egypt, to 

e your God: ye shall therefore be 
holy, for I am holy. 

46 This zs the law of the beasts, 
and of the fowl, and of every living 
creature that moveth in the waters, 
and of every creature that creepeth 
upon the earth: 

47 To make a difference between 
the unclean and the clean, and between 
the beast that may be eaten and the 
beast that may not be eaten. 


from need or economy, eaten by its owner. 
See on xvii. 11, 15, 16. 

41—43. But all “creeping things” are 
unconditionally forbidden, because ‘‘ they are 
an abomination.” In like manner the prohi- 
bitions to eat of the other unclean animals are 
expressed without condition, vv. 8, 11, 13. 
The command is, not that he who may eat of 
them should purify himself, but that they 
should not be eaten at all. 

42. Whatsoever goeth upon the belly] That 
is, all footless reptiles, and mollusks, such as 
snakes of all kinds, snails, slugs, and worms. 
Whatsoever goeth upon all four; that is, of 
‘‘ creeping things,” or vermin; such as the 
weasel, the mouse or the lizard. See on wv, 
20—23. Whatsoever bath more feet; all in- 
sects, except the locust family (v. 22), myria~ 
pods, spiders, and caterpillars. 

One letter in the Hebrew word which is 
rendered de//y in this verse is said by the Jews 
to be the middle letter of the Pentateuch, and 
is printed in the Hebrew Bibles in a larger 
type than the rest. 


44,47. Then follows, in immediate con- 
nection with the prohibition of creeping things, 
asetting forth of the spiritual ground on which 
the distinction between clean and unclean is 
based. Cf.x. ro, xx. 25,26; x Peteri. 15, 16. 


e shall not make your ' selves t Heb. 
abominable with any creeping thing “““ 


am holy : : Chap. 19 


1 Pet. 1.15. 
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NOTE on Cap, XI. 2—30. 


ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CLEAN 
AND UNCLEAN IN RESPECT TO Foop. 


I. The distinction made by 
mark of the chosen le. Il. Different 
theories of the details. WII. The primary 
distinction, that between Life and Death. 
IV. Conditions of animal food. V. The 
distinction on its practical side not peculiar 
to the Law. VI. The wisdom of it on 
Sanitary grounds. VII. In what was 
the Mosaic Law of distinction peculiar? 

I. The object of this law is declared in 
vv. 43,47, and is emphatically repeated in ch. 
Xx. 24-26, “‘ I am the Lord your God, which 
have separated you from other people. Ye 
shal] therefore put difference between clean 
beasts and unclean, and between unclean fowls 
and clean: and ye shall not make your souls 
abominable by beast, or by fowl, or by any 
manner of living thing that iy ales on the 
ground, which I have separated from you as 
unclean. And ye shall be holy unto me: for 
I the Lord am holy, and have severed you 
from other people, that ye should be mine.” 

The basis of the obligation to maintain the 
prescribed distinction is thus declared to be 
the call of the Hebrews to be the peculiar 
people of Jehovah. It was to be something 
m their daily life to remind them of the 
Covenant which distinguished them from 
the nations of the world. It might so become 
an apt type of the call itself, the clean animals 
answering to the Israelites and the unclean to 
the Gentiles. St Peter’s vision of the vessel 
like a sheet knit at the four corners, ‘‘ wherein 
were all manner of foorfooted beasts of the 
earth, and wild beasts, and creeping things, 
and fowls of the air” (Acts x. 12), appears 
to recognize it in this way. It was at that 
time made known to the apostle that the 
revelation, which had broken down the middle 
wall of partition between Jew and Gentile, 
had pronounced every creature of God to be 
clean; that every creature of God is good, 
and nothing to be refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving (1 Tim. iv. 4); that it is 
not that which goeth into the mouth which 
defileth a man, but that which cometh out 
of the mouth. Matt. xv. rr. The elect peo- 
ple were no longer to be tied by the letter of 
the Law in regard to their food, but were to 
be left to the exercise of a regenerated judg- 
ment. They were to learn that the kingdom 
of God is not eating, or abstaining, from meats 
and drinks; but righteousness, and truth, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. Rom. 
xiv. 17. 

II. Various opinions have been formed as 
to what considerations directed the line by 
which clean animals were separated from un- 
clean 


It has been held, (1) That the food forbid- 


the Law a special 


den was such as was commonly eaten by the 
neighbouring nations, and that the prohibition 
served as a check to keep the people away 
from social intercourse with the Gentiles!. 
(2) That the flesh of certain animals from 
which the Egyptians abstained, because they 
held it to be sacred, was pronounced clean, 
and treated as common food; and that the 
flesh of other animals, which was associated 
with the practice of magic, was abominated 
as unclean, in order that the Israelites might 
in their daily life bear a testimony against 
idolatry and superstition®. (3) That it is 
impossible to refer the line of demarcation to 
anything but the arbitrary will of God?*. 
(4) But the notion which has been accepted 
with most favour is that the distinction is 
based wholly or mainly upon symbolical 
ground, By some it has connected with 
the degradation of all creation through the 
fall of man. ‘The apparent reflection of moral 
depravity in the disposition of some animals 
has been identified in rather a loose way with 
the unclean creatures of the Law‘. Follow- 
ing in the wake of many of the Fathers, or 
perhaps rather turning their figurative lan- 
guage into formal interpretation, some modern 
critics have ae ae ae to the 

iculars in the form an slo of 
aio from which rules are faid acuh for 
distinguishing the classes of clean and un- 
clean animals. ‘The cloven hoof, standing 
firmly on the ground, and yet well adapted 
for locomotion, has been taken as a figure of 
the standing in the world and the walk in the 
road of life of the believer: the ruminating 
process is regarded as intended to remind the 
Israelites of the duty of forming a habit of 
meditating again and again on the divine coun- 
sels (Josh. i. 8). As the fins of a fish are 
intended to raise it out of the mud in which 
such creatures as the eel dwell, so prayer and 
faith are meant to raise the soul out of dark- 
ness and pollution®. (5) Many have consi- 
dered that the prohibition of the unclean 
animals was based mainly or entirely en 
sani grounds, their flesh being regarded as 
unwholesome®, 


1 Davidson, ‘Int. to O. T.’ 1. 258. 

3 Origen, ‘Cont. Cels.’ Iv. p. 225. See on 
Lev. xi. 18, 19, 29.—It is surprising to find Ewald 
imagining that the Israelites ate oxen and other 
animals out of ridicule of the idolatry of those 
animals by the Egyptians. ‘Hist. of Israel,’ 1. 
Pp: 573. Beef was eaten by the Egyptians as freely 
as by the Israelites. Wilkinson, 1. p. 166. _ 

% Cunzus, ‘de Rep. Heb.’ 11. 24 in ‘Critici 
Sacri.’ 
* Barnabas, ‘Ep.’ ch. x. Aristzeus in Euseb. 
‘Prep. Evan.’ vil. 9. Jones of Nayland, ‘Zoo- 
logia Ethica.’ Keil. 
See Kurtz, ‘Sac. Worship,’ pp. 28, 29. 
6 Maimon. ‘Mor. Nev.’ rl. 48. Spencer, ‘de 
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The different views which have been held 
on the subject are discussed at length by 
Spencer and by Michaelis. We may briefly 
remark, in regard to the First view we have 
stated, that the animal food of the ancient 
Egyptians and Arabians appears to have 
been, with but little exception, the same as 
that of the Israelites!: in regard to the 
Second, that the clean ox, sheep, goat, and 
stag were amongst the animals which were 
held as most sacred by the Egyptians. On the 
Third nothing need be said, except that it is 
arbitrary and unsatisfactory In regard to the 
Fourth, it is strange that its advocates should 
overlook the facts that the morose and 
sulky bull and the capricious goat are clean, 
while the patient camel and the hare are 
unclean; and that the hoof of the unclean 
horse and the foot of the unclean camel seem 
to be better adapted to symbolize the outward 
life of the faithful believer than the foot of the 
ox or the sheep. 

III. In order to come to anything like a 
Satisfactory conclusion on the subject, it seems 
necessary to look more strictly than some 
have done at the way in which this law was 
regarded in the practical life of the Hebrews, 
The division which was the foundation of the 
law was not one of /iving animals. Unclean- 
ness, as such, belonged to no creature while 
it was alive. The Hebrew treated his camel 
and his ass with as much care as he did his 
ox or his sheep, and came into contact with 
them as freely. And further, regarding them 
as authorized symbols of spiritual truth, the 
Lion and the Eagle were in the vision of the 
prophet coordinate with the Ox and the Man, 
Ezek.i.r0. But according to the whole spirit 
of the Law, as well as its letter, every dead 
body, whether of a human being, of an animal 
clean or unclean, if it had died of itself or had 
been killed in a common way, was a polluted 
thing, not to be touched. We have thus 
brought before us the great opposition be- 
tween Lifeand Death. As every living animal 
‘was clean, so every dead animal, in its natural 
condition, was unclean. 

IV. But it was necessary to make pro- 
vision for human food. The Law therefore 
pointed out those animals which Divine wis- 
dom decided to be the best for the purpose ; 
and it ordained that, when they wererequired as 
food, they should be slaughtered in a particular 
manner and sanctified by being brought to the 
door of the Tabernacle (Lev. xvii. 3—6). They 
thus became ceremonially excepted from the 
general taint of death. ‘The blood, in which 
was ‘‘the life of the flesh” (Lev. xvii. rr, see 
note), was carefully drawn off from the meat, 
which having been presented before Jehovah, 
was endowed with a new relation. It was made 


Leg. Heb.’ 1. ch. 7. Michaelis, ‘Laws of 
Moses,’ No. ccir., &c. 
1 See below, § V. 
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clean and fit to be the food of Jehovah's 
people. See Note after ch. xvii. 

V. The distinction between clean and un- 
clean animals was no new thing at the time of 
the giving of the Law. It had been recognized 
before the flood and immediately afterwards 
(Gen. vii. 2, 3, Vili. 20), But we are not told 
how far the patriarchal rule coincided with 
the Mosaic. 

The chief part of the animal food of culti- 
vated nations has in all ages and in all parts of 
the world been taken from the same kinds of 
animals, ‘The ruminating quadrupeds, the 
fishes with fins and scales, the gallinaceous 
birds and other birds which feed on veget- 
ables, are evidently preferred by the general 
choice of mankind, Where there has been 
no prescribed law the common usage has 
tended to the same practical result. The 
ancient Gentile laws on the subject, as far as 
we are acquainted with them, are, with 
inconsiderable exceptions, in agreement wi 
this law of Moses. The Egyptian priests, we 
are told, abstained from the flesh of all solid- 
hoofed quadrupeds, all which have toes and 
all which have not horns; from birds of 
prey and from fish'. ‘The Parsees are said 
to reject the flesh of all beasts and birds of 
prey and of the hare. The ancient Arabians, 
though, like the modern Moslems, they ate 
the flesh of the camel, carefully abstained from 
pork (see notes on vv. 4, 7). According to 
the Moslem law, all beasts and birds of prey, 
the ass, the mule, and (in the judgment of the 
best authorities) the horse, all insects except 
locusts, and all animals living in the water ex- 
cept true fish, are prohibited*. The Brahmin 
rule is based upon an appeal toa certain divine 
law which is infringed in the ordinary facts of 
nature. It is assumed to be nght that only 
the higher creature should eat the flesh of the 
lower. When, as in the case of beasts and birds 
of prey, an animal feeds uponanother in the same 
rank with itself, the order is disturbed, and its 
flesh becomes impure and unfit for the food of 
the Brahmin. Menu says, “for the sustenance 
of the vital spirit, Brahma created all this animal 
and vegetable system; and all that is move- 
able or immoveable that spirit devours. Things 
which do not move are eaten by creatures with 
locomotion ; toothless animals, by animals with 
teeth ; those without hands, by those to whom 
hands are given; and the timid, by the bold. 
He who eats according to (this) law commits 
no sin, even though every day he taste the flesh 
of such animals as may lawfully be tasted ; since 
both the animals which may be eaten, and 
those who eat them, were equally created by 
Brahma”. It would seem that the flesh of the 
cow, from which nearly all modern Hindoos 


1 Chzremon, quoted by Porphyry, ‘De Abst.’ 
Iv. 7. 
2 ‘Hedaya,’ Vol. Iv. P: 74 
3 ‘Institutes of Menu, ch. v. 28—35. 


v. I—4.| 


* chap. 3 


ty 


strictly abstain, was originally not excepted 
from the lawful diet of the Brahmins’, But 
beasts of prey, quadrupeds which have solid 
hoofs and those which have five toes (except the 
hare and a few others), the tame pig, car- 
nivorous birds, webfooted birds, the heron, 
the raven, the parrot, and fish of all kinds, 
appear to have been expressly prohibited from 
the earliest times?. 

VI. It cannot be doubted that the dis- 
tinction which is substantially recognized by 
these different nations is in agreement with the 
laws of our earthly life. All experience tends to 
shew that the animals generally recognized as 
clean are those which furnish the best and most 
wholesome sorts of food. The instinct of our 
nature points in the same direction. Every 
one dislikes the snake and the toad. No one 
likes the form and habits of the pigs. We 
shrink from the notion of eating the flesh 
of the hyzna or the vulture. When we 
are told of our fellow-creatures eating slugs, 
snails and earthworms, and accounting the 
grubs found in rotten wood a peculiar de- 
licacy*, the feeling of disgust which arises 
within us would not seem to be the off- 
spring of mere conventional refinement. 
This conclusion is not invalidated by the 
fact that our own repugnant feelings have 
been subdued in the case of the oyster and 
the pig. In regard to the distinction as it 
is laid down in the Mosaic Law, Cyril ap- 
pears to be amply justified in saying that it 


1 Colebrooke, quoted in ‘The Hindoos,’ pub- 
lished by Knight, ch. vi11. 

2 Menu, v. 1:—18. 

3 See note on Lev. xi. 7. 

* See Hieron, ‘adv. Jovin.’ I. 7. 


CHAPTER XII. 


1 The purification of women after childbirth. 
Her offerings for her purifying. 
ND the Lorp spake unto Moses, 
° ® 


_ saying, 
2 Speak unto the children of Israel, 


* saying, If a “woman have conceived 
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coincides with our natural instinct and obser- 
vation 5, , 

It has indeed been alleged by modern critics 
that the Law ‘cannot be supposed to have a 
dietetic object.” (Kurtz, Keil, &c.) But this 
is surely taking a very contracted view of the 
subject. He who gave the Law to Moses 
created the earth with all that it contains - 
and man who lives upon it. It cannot have 
been beneath Him or His chosen servant to 
instruct His people to live in accordance 
with the harmony of which He is the author, 
and to obey His laws whether they relate to 
the body or the spirit. 

VII. But if the distinction of animals laid 
down by Moses agreed in the main with that 
recognized by other nations than the Hebrews, 
we may ask what just claim has this law to the 
distinctive character ascribed to it in Lev. xi. 
43—47, XX. 25, 26? In what way was it 
essentially connected with the tion of 
Israel from the nations of the world? The 
answer appears to be this;—the ordinance 
of Moses was for the whole nation. It was 
not, like the Egyptian law, intended for priests 
alone; nor like the Hindoo law, binding only 
on the twice-born Brahmin; nor like the 
Parsee law, to be apprehended and obeyed 
only by those disciplined in spiritual matters. 
It was a law for the people, for every man, 
woman and child of the race chosen to be 
‘Ca kingdom of priests, an holy nation” 
aca xix. 6). It was to be one of the 

reshadows of the higher spiritual equality of 
the better seed of Abraham which was in later 
ages pronounced ‘‘a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people.” 
1 Pet.ii.9; cf. Is. Ixi. 6, also 1 Cor, x. 17. 


5 ‘Cont. Jul.’ 1x. p. 316. 


seed, and born a man child: then she 
shall be unclean seven days; accord- 
ing to the days of the separation for 
her infirmity shall she be unclean. 


3 And in the “eighth day the flesh ? Luke 2. 
John 7. 22. 


of his foreskin shall be circumcised. 
4 And she shall then continue in 
the blood of her purifying three and 


CEREMONIAL PURIFICATIONS. 
CHAPTERS XII.—XV, 


The Purifications of the Law fall under 
three heads; (i) those for defilement arising 
from secretions; (ii) those for the Leprosy; 

iii) those for po ution from corpses. "The 
and second classes are described in these 
chapters; the last, as relates to human corpses, 
in Num. xix., and as relates to the bodies of 
dead animals, in Lev. xi. 24—128, 31—40. 
- Vou. I. 


CHAPTER XII. 
PURIFICATION AFTER CHILD-BIRTH. 

It would seem that this chapter would more 
naturally follow the fifteenth. See Prel. Note 
to ch, xv, | 

1. unto Moses] The Lawgiver is now again 
addressed alone, not along with Aaron, as in 
the preceding chapter and the following one. 

2. according to, &c.|] Rather, “the same 
as the days of separation.” Her un- 
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thirty days; sheshall touch nohallowed 
thing, nor come into the sanctuary, 
until the days of her purifying be ful- 
filled. 

5 But if she bear a maid child, then 
she shall be unclean two weeks, as in 


558 [v. 5——8. 
the tabernacle of the congregation, 
unto the priest: 
7 Who shall offer it before the 
Lorp, and make an atonement for 
her; and she shall be cleansed from 
the issue of her blood. This is the 
her separation: and she shall continue law for her that hath born a male or 
in the blood of her purifying three- a female. 
score and six days. 8 ‘And if tshe be not able toc Luke. 
6 And when the days of her puri- bring a lamb, then she shall bring (4;.,, 
fying are fulfilled, for a son, or fora two turtles, or two young pigeons; 47 sand 
tHeb. fauchter: she shall bring a lamb ‘of the one for the burnt offering, and ‘sficiency 
orm /*is the first year for a burnt offering, : 


the other for a sin offering: and the ” 
and a young pigeon, or a turtledove, 


for a sin offering, unto the door of 


cleanness was accounted to be of the same 
degree as that described xv. 19 sq. 


3. On circumcision, see Gen. xvii. ro, 13. 


4. During the first period of seven days 
the mother was called ‘‘unclean” and commu- 
nicated defilement to whomever, or to whatever, 
she touched. During the second period of 
thirty-three days she was said to be ‘‘in the 
blood of her purifying.” Her impurity at this 
time was not infectious, but she was restrained 
from joining in the public religious services. 
It should be o that the Levitical law 
ascribed impurity exclusively to the Mother, 
pola degree to the Child. See Note after 
ch, xv. 


&. No very satisfactory reason appears to 
have been given for this doubling of each of 
the two periods. Some of the Fathers, and 
several modern writers, conceive that it was 
intended to remind the people of the fact that 
woman represents the lower side of human 
nature, and was the first to fall into tempta- 
tion. x Tim. li. 13—15; 1 Pet. iii. 7. But to 
whatever reason it is to be assigned, a notion 
appears to have prevailed amongst the ancients 
that the mother suffers for a longer time after 
the birth of a girl than after the birth of a 
boy. According to Hippocrates and Aris- 
totle, the period required for the restoration 
of her health in the one case was thirty days, 
and in the other, it was forty or forty-two 
days. ‘This notion may have been connected 
with a general custom of observing the distinc- 
tion as early as the time of Moses. Arist. 
‘Hist. An.’ vil. 3, § 2; 4,§ 3; Hippoc. Vol. 
I. p. 392, edit. Kuhn; Hesychius in loc. 


6—8. The purification of the mother is 
completed by a sacrificial act which expressed 
an acknowledgment of sin and a dedication 
of herself to Jehovah. The same was done by 
those who were purified from their issues (xv. 
14, 15, 29, 30); and, with the addition of a 


priest shall make an atonement for 
her, and she shall be clean. 


Trespass-offering, by the cleansed Leper aie 
12—-20), and the reconsecrated Nazarite (Num. 
vi. 11, 12). Every complete act of sacrificial 
worship under the Law began with a Sin- 
offering. See Introd. § xvi. That there is 
nothing emphatic in the Sin-offering in con- 
nection with childbirth (as some have ima- 
gined) is evidently shewn not only by these 
parallel cases, but by the inferiority of the vic- 
tim for a Sin-offering compared with that for 
the Burnt-offering, the first being a bird, the 
other a lamb.—The Virgin Mary availed her- 
self of the liberty which the Law allowed to 
the poor, and offered the inferior Burnt-offer- 
ing, Luke ii. 24. 


6. of the first year] Literally, as in the 
margin, the son of his year; cf. xiv. 10. This 
expression is supposed to mean one less than 
a year old, while the son of a year is one that 
has just completed its first year. 


8. alamb| Rather, one of the flock; 
either a sheep or a goat, Heb. sed; in v. 6, 
the word is kebes. See Introd. § Iv. 


_ two turtles, or two young pigeons] See on 
1. 14. 

she shall be clean| Uncleanness was gene- 
rally ascribed to childbirth, according to the 
usages of the most ancient nations, The Hindoo 
law pronounced the mother of a newborn child 
to be impure for forty days, required the father 
to bathe as soon as the birth had taken place, 
and debarred the whole family for a period 
from religious rites, while they were to ‘‘ con- 
fine themselves to inward remembrances of the 
Deity:” in a Brahmin family this rule ex- 
tended to all relations within the fourth degree, 
for ten days, at the end of which they had to 
bathe. According to the Parsee law, the mo- 
ther and child were bathed, and-the mother 
had to live in seclusion for forty days, after 
which she had to undergo other purifying 
rites. The Arabs are said, by Burckhardt, to 
regard the mother as unclean for forty days. 
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The ancient Greeks suffered neither childbirth, 
nor death, to take place within consecrated 
places: both the mother and child were bathed, 
and the mother was not allowed to approach 
an altar for forty days. The term of forty days, 
it is evident, was generally regarded as a criti- 
cal one for both the mother and the child.— 
The day on which the Romans gave the name 
to the child, the eighth day for a girl and the 
ninth for a boy, was called Justricus dies, ‘‘the 
day of purification,” because certain lustral 
rites in behalf of the child were performed on 
the occasion, and some sort of offering was 


made. ‘The Amphidromia of the Greeks was 
a similar lustration for the child, when the 
pate bi ae ices between the seventh 
and ten ys (Menu, v. 62; Ayeen Ak 

Vol. Il. p. 556; Zend Avesta, ap. Bune 
Thucyd. 111. 104; Eurip. ‘Iph. Taur.’ 382; 
Callim. ‘Hym. ad Jov.’ 16, ‘Hym. ad Del.’ 
123; Censorin. ‘De Die Nat.’ cap. xi. p. 51; 
Celsus, 11. 1; Festus, s. Lustrici Dies, with 
the note in Lindemann I1. 480; Smith, ‘ Dict. 
of Antiquities,’ s. Amphidromia). On the 
essential distinction of the Mosaic purification, 
see Note at the end of ch. xv. 


CHAPTERS XIII. XIV. 
THE LAWS RELATING TO LEPROSY. 


Preliminary Note on the Character of the 
Disease. 


I. Importance of the subject. 1. Names of 
the Disease. Ill. Its nature. IV. The 
Tuberculated variety. V. The Anesthetic 
variety. VI. Each form recognized by 
the ancients. VII. Subordinate varieties. 
VIII. Is st incurable? 1X. Is it beredi- 
tary? X. Is it endemic? XI. What cire 
cumstances foster it? XII, Is it contagious? 


I. The Leprosy is the most terrible of all 
the disorders to which the body of man is sub- 
ject. ‘There is no disease in which hope of 
recovery is so nearly extinguished. From a 
commencement slight in appearance, with but 
little pain or inconvenience, often in its earlier 
stage insidiously disappearing and reappearing, 
it goes on in its strong but sluggish course, 
generally in defiance of the efforts of medical 
skill, until it reduces the patient to a-mutilated 
._ cripple with dulled or obliterated senses, the 
voice turned to a croak, and ghastly deformity 
of features. When it reaches some vital part 
it generally occasions what seem like the 

ptoms of a distinct disease (most often 
ysentery), and so puts an end to the life of 
the sufferer. 


Its mode of selecting its victims has some- 
thing of the same mysterious deliberation as 
its mode of attack. It passes on slowly from 
country to country and from race to race, as 
little checked by variations of climate as by 
artificial remedies. If the type of disease is in 
some degree modified in different countries, 
or in particular cases, by local circumstances 
or constitutional peculiarities, it never fails to 
have its own way in the general character of 
the effect produced. From the time of Moses 
till the coming of Christ we know that it pre- 
vailed amongst the Hebrew race. At this 
time, that race, as a whole, does not seem to 
be especially subject to it. It has moved off 
and has in turn visited almost every other 
branch of the human family. On the most 
superficial view of the subject, it would seem 
that no disease could so well deserve to be 


singled out by Divine wisdom as the object of 
special laws}, 

Owing to the happy exemption in modern 
times of the greater part of Europe from the 
dreadful scourge, as well as to the lurking 
secrecy of its own nature, the subject in its 
bearing on the Levitical law has beset 
with doubts until within the last few years. 
Our information respecting it was incoherent 
and unsatisfactory, being mainly derived from 
the insulated and imperfect reports of indivi- 
dual observers in distant lands, not one of 
whom had well examined a sufficient number 
of cases to furnish ground for fair generaliza- 
tion. Even to this day, the great question as 
to the disease being contagious cannot be an- 
swered with well-grounded confidence. It 
was not until the appearance of a Report on 
the Leprosy in Norway, drawn up under the 
sanction of the government by Dr Daniels- 
sen, chief physician of the leper hospital at 
Bergen, and Prof. Boeck (published in Paris, 
1848), that there were materials for treating 
the inquiry in a methodical way. Recent medi- 
cal writers, especially Mr Erasmus Wilson and 
Dr A. T. Thomson, have added some im- 
portant observations. Mr Wilson has devoted 
a chapter of his book ‘On Diseases of the 
Skin’ to the illustration of Lev. xiii. (4th 
edit. p. 384). But since the publication 
that work, the College of Physicians have is 
sued a series of questions regarding the nature 
of Leprosy, its prevalence, and its treatment, 
to which answers have been received from the 
best qualified persons in above fifty places on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, in India, 
China, our African and North American colo- 
nies and the West Indies: from these an- 
swers a Report has been drawn up. Mr E, 
Atkinson of Leeds, formerly surgeon to the 
Jews’ hospital at Jerusalem, collected a valu- 
able body of observations, in his visits to the 
leper houses from 1856 to 1860, with which 
the wnter has been favoured in manuscript. 
Chiefly from these sources the information 


1 See Note on xiii. 45, 46. 
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contained in the following notes respecting 
the nature and symptoms of the disease has 
been drawn!. Not only the explanation of 
the Levitical law, but the importance which 
the Leprosy assumes in the history of the hu- 
man race, and of the Israelites in particular, 
may justify the space which is here given to 
the subject. 

II. Much confusion has arisen from the 
ambiguity of the name in popular use. The 
Hebrew word for the disease to which the 
Law relates is teara'ath (NYAS ) or nega’ 
tzara'ath (NY Ya3). In the English Bible 
tzara’ath is always rendered Leprosy, nega’ 
tzara’ath, a plague of Leprosy. From its de- 
rivation, #zara’ath has nearly the same meaning 
as nega’, i.e. a stroke. But tzara’ath became 
the specific name of the disease, and is nowhere 
found in any other sense, except in so far as it 
is applied to a disease with similar aspect in 
Ley. xiii. 12. See note. Nega’, on the contrary, 
is a general name for plague, stroke, or wound. 
Gen. xii. 17; Deut. xvii. 8; 2 Chron. vi. 28; 
Ps. xxxviii. 11, Ixxxix, 32; Is. lili. 8, &c, 
From the way in which its visitation was re- 
garded, nega’ is, however, frequently applied 
to it without tzara'ath, as stroke is applied 
to paralysis among ourselves. Lev. xii. 17, 
22, 32, &c. 

It is now considered by all the best autho- 
rities that teara’ath does not denote the dis- 
ease whichis more properly called the Leprosy ?, 
but that which is known to physicians as the 
Elephantiasis. As the right distinction in 
applying the names was clearly observed by 
the Greek and Latin medical writers?, and as 
both the Elephantiasis and the Leprosy must 
have been familiarly known in Egypt, it is 
remarkable that the LX X. should have adopted 
Aéxpa. as the rendering of fzara'ath. To them 
must be ascribed the fact that Leprosy has be- 
come the established scriptural name and that 
by which the disease was universally known 
in the middle ages. 

It seems worth while to observe that Ele- 
phantiasis is often popularly used as the name 

of a disease, properly called Bucnemia, or, from 
the place in which it was first known to prevail, 
‘“‘the Barbadoes leg.” Its distinguishing mark 
is an enlargement of the leg, and it is want- 
ing in the more important features of the dis- 
ease of which it sometimes usurps the name‘, 

III. Elephantiasis is now considered by 
most observers to be quite distinct in its 
nature from any of those diseases with which 
it has often been supposed to be connected, 


such as the Lepra vulgaris, Psoriasis, Sy- 


1 To these may be added, ‘Notes on the Leper 
Hospital at Granada,’ by Dr Webster, in the 
* Medico-Chirurgical Transactions,’ VoL XLirI. 

* The proper Leprosy (Lepra vulgaris) is a dis- 
ease of a different and much more superficial 
nature. See on xiii. 12. 

3 See § vi. 

* ‘Report of the College of Physicians,’ p. viii. 
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philis, Yaws, &c.5 Its character seems indeed 
to be more strongly individualized than that 
of almost any other malady. Its origin is 
ascribed to ‘‘an animal poison generated in 
or received into the blood, accumulated there- 
in probably by a process analogous to fermen- 
tation.” (Wilson.) This poison primarily 
affects ei the skin, by depositing in it a 
peculiar albuminous substance, or the nerves 
and nervous centres, at last destroying them 
so as to take away sensation. In this way, two 
forms of elephantiasis are distinguished, the 
Tuberculated Elephantiasis, and the Anesthetic 
or Non-tuberculated Elephantiasis®. Some of 
the most obvious external effects of these 
forms, in well-marked cases, bear such differ- 
ent aspects that they might easily be taken 
to belong to two entirely distinct maladies. 
But the identity of their origin appears to be 
clearly proved by several facts. In many cases, 
the characteristic features of the two forms 
are combined’; instances occur in which one 
form changes entirely into the other®; and in 
hereditary transmission, the t is some- 
times afflicted with one form and the child 
with the other %. 

The numbers in brackets prefixed to the 
particulars described in the two following 
paragraphs are referred to in the notes on those 
expressions in Lev, xiii. which the particulars 
appear to illustrate. 

IV. (1) The Tuberculated Elephantiasis is 
the more common form, It generally first 
shews itself by inflamed patches in the skin, 
on the face, ears or hands, of a dull red or 
purplish hue, from half an inch to two inches 
in diameter. (2) These soon change to a 
brownish or bronze colour, with a metallic 
or oily lustre, and a clearly-defined edge, and 
in this state they often remain for several 
weeks or months. (3) In some cases these ex- 
ternal symptoms disappear altogether, and 
after a while again shew themselves. (4) By 
degrees the discoloured surface becomes hard, 
and rises here and there into tubercles at first 
reddish, but afterwards either bronzed or 
white. The scarf skin often scales off. The 
hardness and rising result from a thicken- 
ing of the true skin by the injection of albu- 
minous matter. (5) After another period, 
of weeks, or months, or even of years, many 
of the tubercles subside and leave a kind of 
cicatrix, thinner than the surrounding skin, 
which may remain either bronzed or white. 
(4). The tubercles which do not subside, or 
which break out again, may vary from the 
Size of a pea to that of a pigeon's egg; and 
after continuing, it may be for years, with no 
external change, they ulcerate, discharging a 
whitish matter. ‘The ulcers often eat into the 


‘Report,’ pp. xli., Ixviii, 
‘Report,’ p. Lxix. 

‘Report,’ pp. ix., xi, xv., &c. 
‘Report,’ p. Ixiv. 

‘Report,’ p. lxviii.,.&c. 
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muscle till they expose the bones, or, occasion- 
ally, heal over and leave hard white cicatrices, 
(7) Should there be any hair on the tubercles, 
it either falls off, or turns white, and the hair 
of the head and eyebrows mostly disappears?. 
From the gradual swelling of the features the 
face assumes a Sort of lion-like or satyr-like 
aspect, which suggested the names which have 
been sometimes applied to the disease, Leonti- 
asis and Satyriasis, The change on the surface 
of the skin has given rise to other names, in 
more modern times, such as the Black Leprosy, 
and the Humid Leprosy. ‘‘ When the disease 
is fully formed, the distorted face, and the 
livid, encrusted and ulcerated tubercles, the 
deformed, sightless and uncovered eyes, the 
hoarse, whispering voice, the foetid breath and 
cutaneous excretion, the contorted joints, 
which are often buried in or absolutely dis- 
located by tubercles, the livid patches on those 
parts of the body not yet tuberculous, all 
form a picture which is not exceeded in the 
horror of its features by any other disease” 
(Dr A. T. Thomson). (8) The disease for 
the most creeps on with irresistible pro- 
gress until it attacks some vital organ and 
occasions death. 

V. (1) The Anzsthetic Elephantiasis often 
commences in the forehead (see 2 Chron. 
XXvi. 19, 20), with shining white or copper- 
coloured patches and vesicles, technically call- 
ed Sullz, which are developed suddenly with- 
out pain, soon burst, and discharge a milk-like 
matter. (2) An inflamed ulcerated surface is 
left, which is very tender, but heals after a time 
and leaves a smooth, white, insensible cicatrix 
without hair. The hair in some cases returns, 
but it is always white and fine. For a period, 
sometimes of years, fresh crops of bullz arise. 
(3) The disease soon attacks the joints of the 
fingers and toes, and afterwards those of the 
larger limbs, which drop off bone by bone. 
In some cases the bones appear to be absorbed. 
The ulcers heal with wonderful celerity and 
completeness. It is said that amputation b 
Elephantiasis will often ‘“‘ bear comparison wi 
the most finished rmance of the surgeon.” 
(4) The limbs which are affected but do not 
ulcerate become at last so completely devoid 
of sensation that portions of them may be 
burned, cut, or nibbled off by mice, without 
the person being conscious of it. (5) The 
face never becomes so utterly deformed as in 
‘Tuberculated Elephantiasis, but the skin is, 
for the most part, tightly strained over the 
features with a mummy-like aspect, the eye- 
lids droop, tears continually flow, and the 
lower lip hangs down and exposes the teeth 
and gums. ‘The taste, sight and smell fail, 
but the voice is not affected. (6) The eye- 
brows and lashes, and the other hair, generally 
fall or become white. (7) The progress of 
the disease is even much slower than that of 


1 See on Lev, xiii. 3.. 


Tuberculated Elephantiasis, and its fatal termi- 
nation is not so nearly certain. The average 
duration of life after the first appearance of the 
disease in the one is ten years, in the other 
nearly twenty, or, in India, above thirty years’. 
In each of the two forms death is mostly 
preceded by an attack of Dysentery. See § I. 
(3) Anesthetic Elephantiasis is sometimes 
called the Joint evil, and sometimes the Dry 
Leprosy: but it is still more frequently known 
as the White Leprosy, and under that name is 
confounded with what is more properly called 
the Leprosy, to which it bears, in its early 
stages, a superficial resemblance. See § II., 
and notes on Lev. xiii. 12, 38. 

VI. Both these forms of Elephantiasis were 
well known to the ancient physicians and 
were accurately described by them, but they 
were treated as separate diseases. Areteus 
and Celsus have well described the Tuber- 
culated form under the name Elephantiasis. 
Celsus has described the Anzsthetic form 
under the name of Vitiligo alba or XevKn. He 
has associated it, but not confounded it (as 
many moderns have done), with the common 
white Leprosy, which he calls by the name 
adgos, the word which the LXX. have right- 
ly used in Lev. xiii. 39. Herodotus also, 
with better knowledge than some of his com- 
mentators, distinguishes even from Aémrpa 
(the latter appears to be the same as the dAqos 
of Celsus), both of which were regarded as 
unclean by the ancient Persians, not distin- 
guished as they were in the Mosaic law?. 

VII. It has appeared desirable thus far to 
discriminate the two forms of Elephantiasis in 
order to explain the references to particular 
symptoms in this chapter of Leviticus, At 
this present time, that which prevails by far 
the most, especially in Egypt and Syria, is the 
Tuberculated form. But it should be kept 
in view that the two in a great number of 
cases work together (see § III.); and, as it 
did in the days of Moses, the disease appears 
occasionally in an ambiguous form on some 
one part of the body, with but little or no 
tendency to spread. One variety (Morphca 
alba) sometimes affects a single limb with ‘a 
dead pearl-like whiteness.” Mr Wilson likens 
the thigh of one of his patients to ‘‘a piece of 
beautiful white marble sculpture‘.” This 
reminds one of the hand of Moses, ‘ leprous 
as snow,” Ex, iv. 6, and of the application 
of the same expression to the leprosy of 
Miriam, Num. xii. ro, and to that of Gehazi, 
a K. v. 27. Other local varieties, to which 
reference appears to be made in the Law, will 
be noticed in the notes on Lev. xiii. 29—40. 
In some rare cases, the ‘Tuberculated Ele- 


2 ‘Report,’ p. lxv.; ‘Abstract of Replies,’ p.116. 

3 Aretzxus, p. 17458q., edit. Ktihn ; Celsus, lib. 
Ill. p. 25; Festus, s. Vitiligo, with Lindemann’s 
note, p. 742; Herodot. I. 138. 

4é Diseases of the Skin,’ p. 376. 
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phantiasis becomes acute, the tubercles rapidly 
rise and become ulcerated, and the disease 
runs its course in a few weeks’. This may 
perhaps explain Job ii. 7, 8. 
VIII. Medical skill appears to have been 
more completely foiled by Elephantiasis than 
by any other malady. ‘That the Israelites re- 
garded it as beyond the reach of natural reme- 
dies has been inferred from the words of the 
king of Israel, ‘‘ Am I God to kill and to 
make alive, that this man doth send unto me 
to recover a man of his leprosy?” 2 K. v. 7. 
The ancient physicians prescribed treatment 
for it, but it appears to have been commonly 
regarded as incurable in the times of Cyril 
and Augustin?, Of modern physicians, a 
great number express themselves with entire 
hopelessness in regard to Tuberculated Ele- 
| ag papeet but the Anzsthetic form seems to 
in some degree amenable to remedies and 
regimen. It. has however been observed that, 
from the false shame usually felt by those who 
are afflicted with it, the disease in either form 
is rarely seen by the physician until it has 
passed the stage in which remedies might be 
applied with hope of success, Change of 
climate and habit of living, with certain medi- 
cines, chiefly preparations of iron, iodine and 
arsenic, seem to have done good in some 
cases3, ‘The disease appears at times to stop 
of itself and to lie dormant for years, and 
some spontaneous cures are recorded‘, It is 
a fact worthy of notice, that the people of Jeru- 
salem and its neighbourhood do not send pure 
Anesthetic cases to the leper houses, because 
they believe them to be curable (Mr Atkinson). 
IX. It cannot reasonably be doubted that 
: +Elephantiasis is hereditary. (Cf. 2 K. v. 27.) 
There are families in which it has been handed 
down for ages. The lepers of New Brunswick 
afford a remarkable instance. The disease 
was brought into the settlement by a French 
emigrant family named Bredau, originally 
‘from St Malo. Of the twenty-two inmates 
of the leper house, every one is related by 
blood to that unfortunate stock®. It how- 
ever frequently skips over a generation, and 
affects only one or two members of a family. 
The children of leprous parents are in infancy 
as fair, and seem to be as healthy, as others. 
The morbid symptoms generally make their 
first appearance about the age of puberty, 
and the work of destruction then creeps on 


2 Wilson, p. 342. 

3 Cyril, ‘Glaph. in Lev.’ p. 36; August. ‘Serm. 
ad Pop.’ 78.—Aretzeus {p. 341) considered that 
there was hope of cure if the disease was taken 
in its early stage, but that when advanced it was 
incurable. In accordance with the best results 
of modern experience, he chiefly recommended 
as remedies baths and attention to diet. 

3 ‘Report,’ pp. liv.—lvi., Lxxi. 

* ‘Report,’ pp. liv.—lvi., Lxxi., lxxii.; Wil- 
son, 9 337) 33 » 355. 

5 ‘Report, ‘ Abstract of Replies,’ p. 6. 
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until the comely child becomes a disfigured 
and mutilated man. But there are many cases 
in which the malady first appears in more ad- 
vanced life, when there seems to be no heredi- 
tary transmission. Of 213 cases examined in 
Norway, 189 proved to be hereditary, and 
a4 of spontaneous origin. In Crete, out of 122 
cases, 76 were hereditary, and 46 spontaneous®. 
—It is a well-established fact that in almost all 
places where the disease prevails, there are 
many more men affected with it than women. 
X. The attachment of Elephantiasis to 
particular races may be regarded as subordi- 
nate to its hereditary transmission. The pre~ 
valence of the disease appears to be much 
more dependent on local or special circum- 
stances than on race, which evidently does 
not circumscribe the instances of its sponta- 
neous appearance. The evidence bearing on 
these points is remarkable. In Syma, Ele 
phantiasis still keeps its ground, but it is said 
to be unknown among the Jews who live 
there?; Mr Atkinson, however, saw a single 
Jew leper at Jerusalem. No leper of Jewish 
tace has been known for many years to die 
in the Presidency of Bombay, where the num- 
ber of lepers is perhaps as great as in any part 
of the world. At Aden, where Arabs, Hin- 
doos and Parsees all suffer from the disease, the 
Jews enjoy the same immunity as the Euro- 
peans®. Lower Egypt, the old seat of Elephan- 
tiasis, maintains its unhappy distinction in 
spite of the change in the races which inhabit 
it; but there it prevails more among the Jews 
than among the Arabs. As was probably the 
Case in ancient times, in and near this same 
region, the Anzsthetic form more affects the 
ews, and the Tuberculated form, the Arabs?, 
n Crete, where there are supposed to be a 
thousand lepers, it spares no race, but the 
Greeks have it in the most aggravated degree. 
It has been observed that in Crete, Cyprus and 
Scio, the Moslems are less subject to it than 
the Christians, and their exemption is ascribed 
to their abstaining from pork, and using fre- 
quent ablutions!, In West Indies, the 
blacks and coloured races are the most affect- 
ed, while the Jews appear to suffer in the 
next degree, and in some parts of Jamaica 
they suffer more than any". The native races 
of India, and the Chinese, appear at the present 
time to be more subject to the disease than 
any other peoples. In the Presidency of 
Bombay, and the Deccan, there are villages 
in which the lepers exceed one per cent. of 
the population’*, There are goo in the leper 
asylum at Canton, and 2,500 are supposed to 


6 ‘Report,’ pp. xxxix., xli., lxvii. ; ‘Abstract 
of Replies,’ p. 64. 

7 ‘Report. Abstract,’ §4—57. Cf. ‘Report,’ 

- xxix., xvi. 

8 ‘Abstract,’ p. 110, 

10 * Abstract,’ pp. 55—65. 

11 ‘Report,’ p. xxix. ; ‘Abstract,’ pp. 9—15 

13 ¢ Abstract,’ p. 112, &c. 


® ‘Abstract,’ p. 53. 


LEVITICUS. XIII. XIV. 


be getting 
and : 

XI. The inquiry into the circumstances 
which may produce or foster Elephantiasis is 
connected with its local distribution. It was 
in Norway that it was first observed that the 
disease prevails most on the seacoast, where 
the people live chiefly upon fish. Extensive 
observations have since been made elsewhere, 
and it may be considered as well established, 
that those communities who live mainly upon 
fish, and those whose chief meat is the flesh of 
ill-fed pigs, are the most subject to Elephan- 
tiasis. The tendency is aggravated where the 
fish and pork are generally salted. The Jews 
of Jamaica, among whom the disease pre~= 
vails, eat more fish than any other part of 
the population?. On the importance of these 
facts, as regards our present purpose, see 
notes on Lev. xi. 7, 9—12. Oil used as food 
in excess, or in a rancid state, also appears to 
encourage the disease 3. 

An impression has prevailed that Elephan- 
tiasis prevails more amongst the poor than 
amongst those who are in comfortable circum- 
stances. The habits of living which poverty 
is apt to engender might seem to make this 
reasonable. But there are some strong testi- 
monies on the other side respecting the Jews 
of Jamaica and Constantinople, and respecting 
other races, in Mauritius, Tobago, and else- 
where: and it has been remarked that a large 
proportion of the lepers who are in good cir- 
cumstances are kept out of sight, so that their 
number is probably underrated. The evidence 
from Barbadoes seems to favour the conclu- 
sion that ‘Tuberculated Elephantiasis prevails 
equally amongst all classes, but that the Anzs- 
thetic form is morecommonamongst the poor, 

XII. But the question whether Elephan- 
tiasis is contagious or not, is the one of most 
peculiar interest in connection with the Leviti- 
cal law. The Committee of the College of 
Physicians consider that the weight of evi- 
dence is decidedly on the negative side’. The 
freedom with which lepers often live with 
others in the closest domestic relation indi- 
cates that common opinion practically takes 
the same view. Several surgeons are said to 
have wounded themselves in the dissection 
of leprous bodies, without suffering any 
characteristic injury6. But many of those 
who have replied to the Leprosy Committee 


their living in the city as beggars 
1 


1 ‘ Abstract,’ p. 77. 

2 See ‘Abstract of Replies,’ from Norway, 
New Brunswick, China, Japan, India, Mauritius, 
&c. ‘Report,’ p. lxviii, and Dr Webster's ‘Notes 
on the Granada Hospital.’ 

3 « Report,’ p. lxvii. ‘ Abstract of Replies,’ 
from Smyrna, Crete, the Ionian Islands. 

4 ‘Abstract,’ pp. 30,31. 5 ‘ Report,’ p. vii. 

6 « Abstract,’ pp. 32, 86, &c. Wilson, p. 356. 
But see on the other side Mr Wilson’s cases de- 
scribed in the Appendix, pp. 235, 2393 and 
‘Notes on the Granada Hospital.’ 


affirm their belief that the disease is con- 
tagious in a certain stage, when the ulcers 
are running’. It is evident that, if the dis- 
ease is contagious, a very rare and critical 
concurrence of circumstances is required to 
develope the contagion. But it should not 
be overlooked that the contagiousness of a dis- 
ease cannot be disproved by the multitude of 
escapes, if there are a few well-attested and 
well-observed facts in its favour. It cannot, 
at any rate, be doubted that the few English- 
men who have suffered from Elephantiasis have 
always, or nearly always, associated with le- 
prous people, or lived in leprous countries8, 
The case of Dr Robertson, who while super- 
intending the leper house in the Seychelles 
islands became a leper, is a very important 
one®.—The recent investigations have not 
tended to confirm the popular opinion which 
in different ages has assigned the origin of 
cases of Leprosy to irregularities of life }°, 
We have thus far given an outline of 
those particulars in the nature of the disease 
in question, which seem most likely to throw 
light upon the reasons and the forms of this 
portion of the Levitical law. Some few fur- 
ther details, which seem to be referred to in the 
text, will be given in the notes.—On the mode 
in which lepers have been treated in different 
ages and nations, see Note after chap. xiii. 
We believe that it will be found that modern 
observations and science not only tend to set 
forth the Divine wisdom which directed the 
mind of Moses, but that they also shew the 
precision of the terms used in the Law. It 
should however be carefully observed that the 
‘erbeaard features of the disease which are 
ere mentioned are those belonging to its earlier 
stages, at the time when its actual presence is 
more or less doubtful". The object of these 
directions was to enable the priests to decide 
upon such cases. That the Israelites were 
familiar with the horrors of its more matured 
development is sufficiently shewn by Num. xii. 
12, and, probably, by Job ii. 7, 814. 


7 * Abstract,’ pp. 25, 32, 36, 67, 77, 108. 

8 ‘Observations,’ by Mr Wilson, in the Ap- 
pendix to the Report, p. 231. ‘Notes on the 
Granada Hospital.,-—An excellent observer in 
Mauritius, in a private letter, states that he has 
personally known only two Europeans affected 
with the disease. Each of these had married 
Creole women, apparently free from disease, but 
they have left leprous children. 

9 * Abstract,’ p. go. 

10 See Theod. ‘Quest. in Lev.’ 21; Otho, 
‘Rabb. Lex.’ p. 367. ‘Report,’ pp. xli., xlii. 

41 A recent writer speaks of ‘‘the confused 
and imperfect account of the leprosy given in 
Leviticus.” A more careful perusal of the text 
might have shewn him that Moses does not pre- 
tend to give an account of the disease, which 
must have been familiar enough, in its great fea- 
tures, to those for whose immediate use he wrote. 

- ie Se was most probably right in calling the 
disease of Job Elephantiasis. ‘Cont. Cels.’ p. 305. 
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i Or, 
swelling. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
t Zhe laws and tokens whereby the priest ts to 
be guided in discerning the leprosy. 
ND the Lorp spake unto Mo- 
ses and Aaron, saying, 

2, When a man shall have in the 
skin of his flesh a ' rising, a scab, or 
bright spot, and it be in the skin of 
his flesh ike the plague of leprosy; 
then he shall be brought unto Aaron 
the priest, or unto one of his sons the 
priests : 

3 And the priest shall look on 
the plague in the skin of the flesh: 
and when the hair in the plague is 
turned white, and the plague in sight 


LEVITICUS. XIII. 


[v. r—5. 


be deeper than the skin of his flesh, 
it 1s a plague of leprosy: and the 
priest shall look on him, and pro- 
nounce him unclean. 

4 If the bright spot Je white in 
the skin of his flesh, and in sight be 
not deeper than the skin, and the hair 
thereof be not turned white; then the 
priest shall shut up 4im that hath the 
plague seven days: 

5 And the priest shall look on 
him the seventh day: and, behold, 
if the plague in his sight be at a 
stay, and the plague spread not in 
the skin; then the priest shall shut 
him up seven days more: 


CHAPTER XIII, 
THE SIGNS OF LEPROSY, I—¥44. 


1. Both Moses and Aaron are now ad- 
dressed. See on xii. 1. 


The first marks of the Disease. 1—8. 

2. the skin of bis flesh] This expression 
is found nowhere but in this chapter. The 
word rendered shin (‘or) is commonly used 
for the external skin either of man or of an 
animal. See Ex. xxxiv. 29; Job vii. 5; Lev. 
iv. 11, vii. 8, &c. Mr Wilson has inferred 
from the nature of the case that, in this con- 
nection, the phrase ‘skin of his flesh” de- 
notes the cuticle or scarf skin, as distinguished 
from the cutis or true skin. He observes that 
one of the most important distinctions be- 
tween Elephantiasis and other diseases which 
outwardly resemble it in its early stages, is that 
it affects the cutis rather than the cuticle. See 
Prel. Note to this chap., § 111., § Iv. 4. We 
are thus to understand the expression in the 
next verse, and elsewhere in the chapter, 
‘‘ deeper than the skin of his flesh,” as, below 
the scarf skin. . 

1rising—* scab— bri aa ge The Hebrew 
words thus fairly rendered according to their 
derivation, are used only in reference to the 
Leprosy. ‘They are repeated in the same order 
in xiv. 56. They seem to be technical names 
applied to the common external signs of incipi- 
ent Elephantiasis: (1) either the Tubercle of 
the Tuberculated form or the Bulla of the 
Anesthetic (Prel. Note, §1v. 4, § v. 1), (2) the 
Cicatrix (§ Iv. 5, § v. 2), and (3) the Glossy 
patch (§ Iv. 2, § v. 1). The rendering of 
the LX X., though it is rather loose, appears 
to countenance this view of the words, which 
are summed up as, 2 symptomatic or shining 
Scar—ovdy onpacias } rnAavyns.—The refer- 
ences on the word ‘cab, in the margin of the 
later editions of our Authorized Version, be- 
long more properly to verse 18, where the 
original word is different. See on v. 18. 


like the plague of leprosy] like a stroke of 
Leprosy. ‘There is no article, 


3. the hair in the plague is turned white] 
The sparing growth of very fine whitish hair 
on leprous spots in the place of the natural 
hair, appears to have been always regarded as 
a characteristic symptom (Prel. Note, § Iv. 7, 
§ v. 6). Dr Davison, after carefully examining 
nearly a hundred lepers in Madagascar, says: 
‘* The hairs upon the pert become yellow and 
stunted, and after a time fall off, leaving the 
hair bulbs empty and enlarged, especially on 
the face, so as to present one of the most dia- 
gnostic signs Of the malady.” (Appendix to 
‘Report,’ p. 221.) Wilson speaks of the 
diseased hair as ‘‘so fine as to be hardly 
perceptible.” Celsus, in reference to the Anzs- 
thetic Elephantiasis, speaks of it as like pale 
down (in eaque albi pili sunt, et lanuginis 
similes), ‘The ‘yellow thin hair” is men- 
tioned in v. 30. The Arabs are said to regard 
a case of Elephantiasis as curable, if dark hairs 
are found on the spots. (Forskal, quoted by 
Keil.) It should however be kept in view that 
the hair of the head, even when this is not the 
part of the body visibly diseased, generally 
falls; and, if it returns, it is always whitish; 
See on vv. 29-—-37: sometimes the hair is 
white in patches. Hence a white head was 
regarded by the ancients as a common sign 
of the disease. Aschylus, ‘Choeph.’ 276; 
‘Eschines, ‘ Epist.’ 1.; Aristotle, ‘ Hist. An.’ 
III. 10, § 5. 

the plague in sight be deeper than the skin of 
his flesh] the stroke appears to be deeper 
than the scarf skin, See on v. 2. This 
Symptom, along with the whitish hair, at once 
decided the case to be one of Leprosy. 


4. bright spot...not deeper than the skin 
See Prel. Note, § IV. 2, § v.13. 


5. andthe plague spread not} Rather, ad- 
vance not, so as to shew that the disease is 
under the cuticle and to assume the defined 


v. 6—13.] 


6 And the priest shall look on 
him again the seventh day: and, be~ 
hold, :f the plague be somewhat dark, 
and the plague spread not in the skin, 
the priest shall pronounce him clean: 
it is but a scab: and he shall wash his 
clothes, and be clean. 

7 But if the scab spread much 
abroad in the skin, after that he 
hath been seen of the priest for his 
cleansing, he shall be seen of the 
priest again: 

8 And :f the priest see that, be- 
hold, the scab spreadeth in the skin, 
then the priest shall pronounce him 
unclean: it zs a leprosy. 

g & When the plague of leprosy is 


edge and the glossy surface that are character- 
istic Of leprous spots. See on v. 2 and Prel. 
Note, §1v. 2. The old English versions, in- 
stead of ‘‘ spread not,” have *‘ grow not,” and this 
- rendering is more in accordance with the LXX. 
and Vulgate. The Hebrew verb (pasah) oc- 
curs nowhere but in this and the following 
chapter. It is applied only to the progress 
made by a spot of Leprosy, and there is no 
reason why its meaning should be restricted 
to superficial extension. 

6. somewhat dark] Rather, somewhat 
dim: that is, if the spot is dying away, or 
wanting either in the gloss or in the clearly 
defined outline by which leprous spots are 
distinguished. Prel. Note, § Iv. 2. 

spread not] i.e. advance not. 

it is but a scab| \f it was a mere common 
scab, not the result of Leprosy, the man had to 
wash his clothes in order that he might appear 
no longer as a leper. 

7. spread much abroad in the skin) Rather, 
advance much in the skin. 

seen of the priest for bis cleansing] ‘The 
purport of these words is doubtful. They 
probably mean ‘seen by the priest and pro- 
noun clean,” Taken in this way, they 
would refer to the visit of the suspected leper 
to the priest at the end of the second week. 
The direction here given would thus bear on 
a recurrence of the morbid symptoms after 
the case had been discharged (Prel. Note, § Iv. 
3). So Vulg., Luther, Geneva Fr. and Eng., 
.Rosenmtiller, Herxh., Luzzatto, Wogue. 
We are thus left to draw the inference that 
if, at the end of the first week, the spot was 
seen to have advanced, the person was at once 
declared a leper (cf. v. 32). But some have 
‘taken the words to mean ‘seen by the priest 
with a view to be pronounced clean” (de 
Wette, Knobel, Keil). Our Version has, 
perhaps nehtly, preserved the ambiguity of 
the original, ‘The Law according to the ex- 
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in a man, then he shall be brought 
unto the priest ; 

10 And the priest shall see him: 
and, behold, if the rising be white in 
the skin, and it have turned the hair 


white, and there be ‘quick raw flesh (2, 
ening of 


11 It ¢s an old leprosy in the skin fae 


in the rising; 


of his flesh, and the priest shall pro- 
nounce him unclean, and shall not 
shut him up: for he zs unclean. 

12 And if a leprosy break out a- 
broad in the skin, and the leprosy 
cover all the skin of him that hath 
the plague from his head even to his 
foot, wheresoever the priest looketh ; 

13 Then the priest shall consider: 


planation here preferred regards the sentence 
of the priest as provisional, holding good only 
till the symptoms may appear to resume their 


progress, Cf. v. 35. 
8. spreadeth] advances, 


Case of confirmed Leprosy. 9—II. 

When the disease had become confirmed 
before the patient was brought to the priest, 
which might occur either through mistake, 
indifference, the natural unwillingness to un- 
dergo examination, or the rapid progress of 
the stroke (Prel. Note. § vil., § vui1.), the 
man was at once pronounced unclean. 


10. if the rising be white] Rather, if there 
be a white rising. e term very pro- 
bably denotes the white Bulla of Anzsthetic 
Elephantiasis when it has re-appeared. Prel. 
Note, § v. 1, 2. 

quick raw flesh in the rising] ‘The margin 
gives the literal rendering. The symptom here 
denoted exhibits a more advanced stage of 
the disease than those that have been previ- 
ously mentioned. ‘The expression might de- 
note an ulcer or open sore with fungous granu- 
lations (or ‘proud flesh”) appearing in it. 
If this is not the meaning, it may possibly be 
referred to that excessive tenderness ( e5~ 
thesia) which, especially in Anesthetic Ele- 
phantiasis, affects the surface before it becomes 
insensible. Prel. Note, § v. 2, cf. §1v. 6. The 
interpretation of the LXX. and the Mishna, 
which some have adopted, that an insulated 
spot of sound flesh in the midst of a Tubercle 
is meant, must be a mistake. 


Case of the Common Leprosy. 11—17. 
If a great part of the surface of the body 
had turned white, with none of the pruper 
symptoms of Elephantiasis, the man was to 
be pronounced clean. But if, after he had been 
discharged by the priest, ulceration made its 
appearance, he was to be regarded as a leper 


See on wv. 5. 
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and, behold, if the leprosy have co- 
vered all his flesh, he shall pronounce 
him clean that hath the plague: it is 
all turned white: he is clean. 

14 But when raw flesh appeareth 
in him, he shall be unclean. 

15 And the priest shall see the 
raw flesh, and pronounce him to be 
unclean: for the raw flesh is unclean: 
it 45 a leprosy. 

16 Or if the raw flesh turn again, 
and be changed unto white, he shall 
come unto the priest ; 

17 And the priest shall see him: 
and, behold, :f the plague be turned 
into white; then the priest shall pro- 
nounce him clean that hath the plague: 
he zs clean. , 

18 @ The flesh also, in which, even 
in the skin thereof, was a boil, and is 
healed, 


wa 


unless the ulceration proved to be but ternpo- 
rary. 

12. the leprosy} The Hebrew word t2a- 
ra'ath appears to be here used with the same 
sort of breadth as Leprosy, in modern times, 
and Vitiligo, in ancient times. The disease 
indicated appears to be that now known as 
Lepra vulgaris, the common White Leprosy, 
or Dry Tetter. Prel. Note, § 11., § v1. Cf. on 
v. 39. It first shews itself in reddish pimples, 
the surface of which becomes white and scaly, 
Spreading in a circular form till they meet 
each other and cover large patches of the 
body. It scarcely affects the general health, 
and for the most part disappears of itself, 
though it often lasts for years. 

Srom bis bead even to his foot, wheresoever 
the priest looketh| The first appearance of 
the oe vulgaris may take place in any 
part of the body, especially however at the 
arger joints of the limbs; but the spots of 
wl ageieas neha Kiba first seen on 

ose parts which are habitually exposed, the 
face, ears and hands. : 


16. raw fiesh] Seeonv.10. The exist- 
ence of an o sore on the white surface 
might, it would seem, prove to be either the 
ulceration of Elephantiasis complicated with 
the milder disease, as described in v. 14, or a 
sore of a common sort that would soon heal. 


Special cases of Leprosy. 18—128. 


The first case of this sort is spoken of in 
vv. 18—23. ‘The Hebrew word shechin (v.18), 
rendered ‘‘boil,” is of doubtful origin. ‘The 
most probable rendering of it here and in 
most other places is ulcer: so the LX X. and 
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19 And in the place of the boil 
there be a white rising, or a bright 
spot, white, and somewhat reddish, 
and it be shewed to the priest; 

20 And if, when the priest seeth 
it, behold, it Je in sight lower than 
the skin, and the hair thereof be 
turned white; the priest shall pro- 
nounce him unclean: it is a plague 
of leprosy broken out of the boil. 

21 But if the priest look on it, 
and, behold, there be no white hairs 
therein, and :f it be not lower than 
the skin, but be somewhat dark; then 
the priest shall shut him up seven 
days: 

22 And if it spread much abroad 
in the skin, then the priest shall pro- 
nounce him unclean: it is a plague. 

23 But if the bright spot stay in 
his place, and spread not, it zs a 


Vulg. It is applied (1) to the “ boil” of 
Hezekiah, which might have been an abscess 
or carbuncle, Is. xxxvili, 213 2 K. xx. 7; 
(2) to the * boils” of Job, Jobii. 7, 8; (3) tu 
the ‘boils breaking forth with blains” (i.¢. 
pustules) of the Egyptians, Ex. ix. 9; and 
(4) to ‘the botch of Egypt,” Deut. xxviii. 
27, 35. In these latter instances, but espe- 
cially in the second and fourth, it would seem 
highly probable that the word expresses the 
ulcers of Elephantiasis: so Gesenius and Furst. 
As Elephantiasis has certainly been from early 
times a characteristic disease of Egypt, see 
Note on xiii. 45, 46, § I., and as its nature is 
so dreadful, it seems most likely that it should 
be the first named of the diseases to which 
the Egyptians were subject in such a list as 
that given in Deut. xxviil. 27. Admitting this, 
there is probably reference to the special action 
of Anesthetic Elephantiasis, ‘the Joint evil,” 
in v. 35 of the same chapter: ‘‘ The Lorp 
shall smite thee in the knees, and in the legs, 
with a sore botch that cannot be healed.” 


19—-21. ‘The passage appears to refer to 
one of the ordinary modes in which Elephan- 
tiasis is now known to reappear when tubercles, 
bullz or glossy spots, white or reddish, ap- 
pear in the scar of an ulcer. Prel. Note, §1Vv. 
5,6, § v.2. 


20. lower than the skin] Rather, reach- 
ing below the scarf skin. See onv. 2. 
The same correction should be made in v. 21. 
As compared with the word deeper, vv. 3, 4, 
&c., the word Jower might justly represent 
the Hebrew. It would seem, however, that 
no distinction of meaning is intended. 

oil] Rather, ulcer. Heb. shechin. 


Heb 


ouruiag 
of fire. 


Vv. 24—29.] 


burning boil; and the priest shall 
pronounce him clean. 

24 { Or if there be aay flesh, in 
the skin whereof there is 'a hot burn- 
ing, and the quick ffesh that burneth 
have a white bright spot, somewhat 
reddish, or white ; 

25 Then the priest shall look up- 
on it: and, behold, if the hair in 
the bright spot be turned white, and 
it be in sight deeper than the skin; it 
1s a leprosy broken out of the burn- 
ing: wherefore the priest shall pro- 
nounce him unclean: it ss the plague 
of leprosy. 

26 But if the priest look on it, 
and, behold, there be no white hair 


somewhat dark| Rather, somewhat dim. 


22. spread much abroad] Rather, ad- 
vance much. See on wv. 7. 

plague] i.e. the stroke of leprosy. Prel. Note, 

II. 


23. a burning boil] Rather, the scar of 
the ulcer; literally, the burn of the ulcer. 

The second special case of Leprosy is spoken 
of in wv. 24—28. The main question here 
is, what is denoted by ‘‘a hot buming”? 
The Hebrew is literally rendered in the mar- 
gin. The greater number of commentators, 
Jewish as well as Christian, take it as a burn, 
in the simple sense of the word. Some sup- 
pose it to be a Carbuncle. It may perhaps de- 
note a place previously affected by any sort of 
inflammation resulting either from disease or 
injury. Such a spot may be either more liable 
to leprous development, or liable to be affect- 
ed by the disease in such a peculiar way as to 
claim distinct notice. It should be observed 
that in each of the two special cases which 
have been mentioned, only a single period of 
quarantine is appointed, instead of the two 
periods which were provided when the disease 
came in its usual course. 


24. The sense of this verse in accordance 
with the view we have given might be thus 
expressed :—Or if there be flesh of which the 
skin bas been affected by severe inflammation, 
and the sore of the inflammation has become a 
Slossy spot, somewhat reddish or white. 


26. no lower than the other skin| The 
‘word other is here out of place. The Hebrew 
is the same as in v. 20, and means, not be- 
neath the scarf skin. 

somewhat dark| Rather, somewhat dim. 
See on v. 6. 


27. spread much abroad] Rather, have 
made much advance. Seeonvw. 5s. ; 
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in the bright spot, and it de no lower 
than the other skin, but be somewhat 
dark; then the priest shall shut him 
up seven days: 

27 And the priest shall look upon 
him the seventh day: and if it be 
spread much abroad in the skin, then 
the priest shall pronounce him un- 
clean: it is the plague of leprosy. 

28 And if the bright spot stay in 
his place, and spread not in the skin, 
but it b¢ somewhat dark; it zs a 
rising of the burning, and the priest 
shall pronounce him clean: for it is 
an inflammation of the burning. 

29 { If a man or woman have a 
plague upon the head or the beard; 


28. This verse might perhaps be rendered: 
—And if the glossy spot continues unchangea 
and makes no advance in the skin, and is rather 
indistinct (see on wv. 6), it is the mark of the 
inflammation, and the priest shall pronounce him 
clean, for it is the (mere) burt of inflammation. 


The Leprosy upon the Head or Chin. 19—37. 


The Leprosy which made its appearance 
amongst the hair of the head or of the beard, 
was formally distinguished from the Leprosy 
in other parts of the body (see also ch. xiv. 
54), and was called nethek, which our trans- 
lators have rendered a scall, or a dry scall. 
As scall is the name for-another disease not 
allied to the i sapel it would have been bet- 
ter to retain the original word. The chief 
features of the disease are the same as those of 
ordinary Elephantiasis, the morbid affection of 
the entire depth of the skin and the yellow or 
whitish hairs. It is a true Elephantiasis, and 
is recognised by modern writers under the 
name of Morphea alopeciata, or the Fox mange. 
It usually appears in one or two circular 
patches, from which the hair falls off either 
suddenly or by degrees. The hair sometimes 
appears again of its natural colour, and the 
disease is then subdued. See v.37. But if the 
hair returns, as it often does, while the disease 
is advancing, it appears whitish and impoverish- 
ed. A common seat of the nethed in adult 
men is the chin. It is sometimes permanent 
for life, but it more frequently passes away 
after a period of months or years (Wilson, 
P: 383). The ancients called this form of 

lephantiasis, Lichen. Pliny uses the specific 
name, Mentagra, i.e. the beard evil, and de- 
scribes an aggravated variety of it, which he 
says first appeared in the beard, often spread 
over the face, and at times over the breast and 
hands. It was brought into Italy from Asia 
in the time of Tiberius. The Lichen men- 
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30 Then the priest shall see the 
plague: and, behold, if it de in sight 
deeper than the skin; and there be 
in it a yellow thin hair; then the 
priest shall pronounce him unclean: 
it zs a dry scall, even a leprosy upon 
the head or beard. 

31 And if the priest look on the 
plague of the scall, and, behold, it 
ée not in sight deeper than the skin, 
and that there is no black hair in 
it; then the priest shall shut up Jim 
that hath the plague of the scall seven 
days: 

32 And in the seventh day the 
priest shall look on the plague: and, 
behold, sf the scall spread not, and 
there be in it no yellow hair, and 
the scall de not in sight deeper than 

the skin; 

33 He shall be shaven, but the 
scall shall he not shave; and the 

. priest shall shut up bim that hath the 
scall seven days more: 

34 And in the seventh day the 
priest shall look on the scall: and, 


tioned by A’schylus, in which the hair round 
the temples turned white, was probably of the 
same kind, still more aggravated, and was 
that which in the time of A¢schines afflicted 
the people of Delos. ‘sch. ‘ Choeph.’ 276, 
‘Eschines, ‘Ep.’ 1., Aretzus, p. 181, Plin. 
*H. N.’ XXvI. 2. 


29. a plague] See Prel. Note, 11. 


30. if it be in sight deeper than the skin] 
if it appears to be deeper than the 
scarfskin. See onv. 5. The same correc- 
tion Is required in vv. 32, 34, 35, 36. 

a yellow thin hair] The indefinite article 
should be omitted. On v. 3. 


31. there is no black hair in it] More pro- 
bably, there is no yellow hair in it. 
In order to make sense with the context, we 
‘must either (1) change the copulative con- 
junction into an adversative one, so as to 
read, if the spot is not seen to be deeper than 
the cuticle and yet there is no black bair in 
st. This would imply that the presence of 
dark hair (see on v. 3) would be needful in 
order to save the person from quarantine (Dru- 
sius, several Jewish authorities, De Wette, 
Herxheimer); or AG omit the negative before 
black. This would mean that the person 
should be shut up on account of the suspi- 
cious aspect of the spot, although it might 
appear only on the surface and the hair on it 
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[v. 30—40. 


behold, if the scall be not spread in 
the skin, nor Je in sight deeper than 
the skin; then the priest shall pro- 
nounce him clean: and he shall wash 
his clothes, and be clean. 

35 But if the scall spread much in 
the skin after his cleansing ; 

36 Then the priest shall look on 
him: and, behold, if the scall be 
spread in the skin, the priest shall 
not seek for yellow hair; he ss un- 
clean. 

37 But if the scall be in his sight 
at a stay, and that there is black 
hair grown up therein; the scall is 
healed, he is clean: and the priest 
shall pronounce him clean. 

38 4 If a man also or a woman 
have in the skin of their flesh bright 
spots, even white bright spots ; 

39 Then the priest shall look: and, 
behold, :f the bright spots in the skin 
of their flesh de darkish white; it is a 
freckled spot that groweth in the 


skin; he zs clean. 


had not yet changed colour (Vulgate); or (3) 
read yellow instead of black (Septuagint, Lu- 
ther, Knobel, Keil). This last gives the 
best sense, and it is likely that the LX X. and 
the old Italic represent the original reading cf 
the Hebrew. 


32. We must infer that if the diseased 
spot had advanced at the end of the first week, 
the person was immediately pronounced un- 
clean. See on v. 7. 


37. be in bis sight at a stay] does not 
alter in appearance, 


The Freckled spot. 38, 39. 


39. freckled spot} The original word, 
bobak, is said to be still used by the Arabs for 
a superficial skin disease, neither dangerous 
nor contagious. It appears that the Eastern 
and Southern Arabs call it daras, while they 
call Elephantiasis djedam, Palgrave, Vol. 11. 
p- 34. Burton, Vol. 11. p. 182. ‘Fhe LXX, 
use dAdos in this place. Prel. Note, vi. If 
v. 12 refers to the Lepra vulgaris, as seems 
most probable, the Hebrew 404ak may denote 
some kind of Eczema, a skin disease of a some- 
what similar external character. (Wilson, 
p. 165.) 

These verses (38, 39) seem to intrude be- 
tween the Leprosy of the hairy head and that 
of the bald head. They would seem more in 
their natural place between vv. 17, 18. 


t Heb. 
40 And the man whose thair is pied” 


Vv. 41—50. | 
fallen off his head, he is bald; yet is 


he clean. 

41 And he that hath his hair 
fallen off from the part of his head 
toward his face, he zs forehead bald: 
yet 1s he clean. 

42 And if there be in the bald 
head, or bald forehead, a white red- 
dish sore; it 7s a leprosy sprung up in 
his bald head, or his bald forehead. 

43 Then the priest shall look up- 
on it: and, behold, :f the rising of 
the sore be white reddish in his bald 
head, or in his bald forehead, as the 
leprosy appeareth in the skin of the 
flesh ; 

44 He is a leprous man, he és un- 
clean; the priest shall pronounce him 
utterly unclean; his plague is in his 
head. 

45 And the leper in whom the 
plague is, his clothes shall be rent, 

his head bare, and he shall put 


The Leprosy in the Bald bead. 40—44. 


Baldness was no mark of unclean disease : 
but when signs which might be those of 
Elephantiasis appeared in a bald head, they 
were to be dealt with as in other cases. Ac- 
cording to Jewish tradition, there were two 
periods of quarantine assigned for this form 
of Leprosy as in that of the hairy head. 
Mishna, ‘ Negaim,’ x. ro. 

42. sore] Rather, stroke. The word 
here and in v. 43 is nega’, which elsewhere 
in this and the next chapter is rendered 
plague. Prel. Note 11. 


43. rising of the sore) Rather rising of 
the stroke. See Prel. Note lv. 4. 


The law for the Confirmed Leper. 45, 46. 
45. The leper was to carry about with 
him the usual ons of mourning for the dead. 
Cf. Ezek. xxiv. 17; Lev. x. 6. He was to 
mourn for himself as one over whom death 
had already gained the victory. See Note at 
the end of the chap. 

bis bead bare} Rather, “his head neg- 
lected.” See on Lev. x. 6. 

Unclean, unclean| Cf. Lam. Iv. 14, 15. 


46. dwell alone} More properly, dwell 
apart; that is, separated from the people. 

without the camp] Cf. Num. v. 2—4, 
xii, 14, 153 2 K. vil. 3, xv. 5; Luke xvii. 12. 
According to the Mishna, a leper polluted 
everything in the house which he entered. 
A separate: space used to be provided for 
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a covering upon his upper lip, and 
shall cry, Uncen: unclean. 

46 All the days wherein the plague 
shall be in him he shall be defiled ; 


he zs unclean: he shall dwell alone ; 


@without the camp shall his habita- Numb. s. 


tion be. 
47 @ The garment also that the * 
plague of leprosy is in, whether it be a 
woollen garment, or a linen garment ; 
48 Whether :t de in the warp, or 
woof; of linen, or of woollen ; whe- 


ther in a skin, or in any thing made t Heb. 
’ y Mung pen ger 


of skin ; 

49 And if the plague be greenish 
or reddish in the garment, or in the 
skin, either in the warp, or in the 


woof, or in any ‘thing of skin; it is t Heb. 
vessel, OF, 
instru- 


a plague of leprosy, and shall be shewed 
unto the priest: ” 
50 And the priest shall look upon 
the plague, and shut up it that hath 
the plague seven days: 7 


lepers in the Synagogues (‘ Kelim,’ 1. 4; ‘ Ne- 
gaim,’ XIII. 11, 12). 


LEPROSY IN CLOTHING AND LEATHER. 


CHAPTER XIII. 47—59. 


47. The garment] Rather, The clothing, 
ina sense of material. The word should 
be thus rendered throughout this section. The 
ordinary dress of the Israelites in the wilderness 
was probably like that of the Egyptians de- 
scribed by Herodotus (11. 81), consisting of a 
linen tunic with a fringe (Num. xv. 38) and 
a woollen cloak or blanket thrown on in 
colder weather. Wool and flax were the 
great materials for clothing also in later times 
(Hos, ii. 9; Prov. xxxi.13). They could not 
be spun together. See on xix. 19. 


47,48. The meaning of these verses may 
be thus given :—<And the clothing in which there 
is a stroke of Leprosy, whether the stroke is in 
clothing of wool or in clothing of linen; or in yarn 
for warp or in yarn for woof, either for linen 
clothing or for woollen clothing; or in a skin of 
leather or in any article made of leather —The 
warp and the woof here and in wv. 49, 51, 52; 
$3, §6, cannot mean, as is implied in our ver- 
sion, the constituent parts of woven cloth. 
The original words would as well denote yarn 
prepared for warp and yarn prepared for woof, 
and the connection evidently requires this 
sense. So De Wette, Knobel, Keil, Wogue. 


pression in all these verses should be, ‘‘ or in the 
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2 Kings 15. 
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51 And he shall look on the plague 
on the seventh day: if the plague be 
spread in the garment, either in the 
warp, or in the woof, or in a skin, or 
in any work that is made of skin; the 


570 


spread ; it ss unclean; thou shalt burn 

it in the fire; it ss fret inward,‘ whether t Heb. 

it be bare within or without. te bal 
56 And if the priest look, and, be- 75447, 

hold, the plague be somewhat dark te 


plague is a fretting leprosy; it ss un- 
clean. 

52 He shall therefore burn that 
garment, whether warp or woof, in 
woollen or in linen, or any thing of 
skin, wherein the plague 1s: for it is 
a fretting leprosy; it shall be burnt in 
the fire. 

3 And if the priest shall look, and, 
behold, the plague be not spread in 
the garment, either in the warp, or in 
the woof, or in any thing of skin; 

54 Then the priest shall command 
that they wash the thing wherein the 
plague is, and he shall shut it up seven 
days more: 

55 And the priest shall look on the 
plague, after that it is washed: and, 
behold, #f the plague have not changed 


his colour, and the plague be not 


warp.” In the warp is coordinate with in the 
clothing, &c. See preceding note. 

62. For the same reason, in this verse, 
‘¢whether warp” should be ‘“‘or warp.” 

51. a fretting eed, é.¢. a malignant or 
corroding Leprosy. hat was the nature of 
the Leprosy in clothing, which produced green- 
ish or reddish spots, cannot be precisely deter- 
mined. It was most likely destructive mil- 
dew, perhaps of more than one kind. Knobel 
and others are inclined to connect it with stains 
from leprous ulcers in the flesh. But there 
are no known facts to confirm this. 


after the washing of it; then he shall “herro/ 


rend it out of the garment, or out of 
the skin, or out of the warp, or out of 
the woof: | 

57 And if it appear still in the gar- 
ment, either in the warp, or in the 
woof, or in any thing of skin; it zs a 
spreading plague; thou shalt burn that 
wherein the plague s with fire. 

58 And the garment, either warp, 
or woof, or whatsoever thing of skin 
it be, which thou shalt wash, if the 
plague be departed from them, then 
it shall be washed the second time, 
and shall be clean. 

59 This zs the law of the plague of 
leprosy in a garment of woollen or 
linen, either in the warp, or woof, or 
any thing of skins, to pronounce it 
clean, or to pronounce it unclean. 


56. somewhat dark] Rather ‘somewhat 
faint.” 


57, 58, 59. either, in each of these verses, 
should be or. See on wv. 47, 49. 

It should be noticed that no religious or 
symbolical rite is prescribed for Leprosy in 
clothing. The priest had only to decide 
whether the process of decay was at work in 
the article presented to him and to pronounce 
accordingly. Compare the Leprosy in houses, 


XIV. 33—53- 


NOTE on Cuap, xii. 45, 46. 


ON TIIE TREATMENT OF LEPERS AND 
THE GROUNDS OF THE LAWS RESPECT- 
ING THEM. 


I. The Leprosy in Egypt. Wl. The way in 
avhich Lepers have been regarded. Ill. 
Their treatment according to the Law. 
IV. The Leprosy in Europe. V. Segrega- 
tion of Lepers. VI. Its probable effects. 
VII. Objects of the Law respectin 
Leprosy. VIIL. The Law was not cruel. 


I. Egypt was regarded in ancient times as 
the great seat of Elephantiasis. Lucretius 
says that the disease originated on the banks 
of the Nile, and Pliny repeats the statement, 


calling Egypt ‘‘ genetrix talium vitiorum'.” 
We know that the Israelites in Egypt lived 
upon nearly the same food as the Egyptians 
Num. xi. 5; cf. Prel. Note, § x1.). We 

us seem to have reason to infer that 
the disease must have prevailed considerably 
amongst the Hebrews while they were in 
Egypt. The legend repeated in a later age, 
which connects the Leprosy with the departure 
of the Israelites*, may not be wholly with- 


1 Lucret. vi. 1112; Plin. ‘H.N.’ xxvI. 3, 5. 

* Diod. Sic. Vol. 11. p. §42; Tacitus, ‘Hist.’ 
V. 3, 4; Justin XXXVI. 2; Joseph. ‘Ant.’ III. 
tr. § 4; Chzremon and Manetho, quoted by 
Josephus, ‘Cont. Ap.’ I. 26, 32, 34. 
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out an element of truth in that form in 
which it is given by Manetho. The king of 
Egypt is said to have driven out from the 
country a multitude of Egyptian lepers along 
with the Israelites. If any such expulsion 
of lepers took place about the time of the 
Exodus, it seems very likely that a number 
of them joined the ‘‘ mixed multitude,” which 
travelled into the Wilderness along with the 
Israelites coat xii. 38). That the people were 
in danger from Leprosy, and were very familiar 
with it, cannot doubted, from the pro- 
minence which Moses has given to it in the 
Law. 

II. The separation of from the fa- 
miliar intercourse of social life has been com- 
mon to nearly all nations and ages. The effect 
of the malady in disfiguring its victims, with 
the dread of contagion, whether justly founded 
or not (see Prel. Note to ch. xiii. § x11.), might 
sufficiently account for this practice. But at 
the same time must be noticed the all but 
universal impression that the Leprosy, above 
all other diseases, comes upon man as an irTe- 
sistible stroke of superhuman power, either in 
the way of punishment for personal sin or 
of an infliction with some definite purpose. 
This natural suggestion was confirmed and 
realized upon several occasions in the history 
of the Israelites. A stroke of Leprosy was 
the mark of the divine displeasure at the slow 
faith of Moses, at the contumacy of Miriam, 
at the dishonesty of Gehazi, and at the im- 
pious presumption of Uzziah. One of the 
denunciations against Joab, on account of the 
death of Abner, was that his children should 
be lepers. 

The ancient Persians did not allow their 
lepers to enter a city nor to have any 
dealings with other men, and they excluded 
foreign | om their country. According 
to Herodotus, they regarded the disease as 
a penalty for some offence committed against 
the Sun: according to the Zendavesta, it was 
a scourge sent by Ahriman. They had forms 
of prayer to be used by the devout when they 
happened to meet a leper*. The Greek writers 
speak of Leprosy as an infliction from Phcebus?*. 
Aretzus says that lepers were avoided by all 
men, even their nearest relations, and that most 
of them withdrew into solitudes (p. 183). The 
Arabs will not sleep near a leper, nor eat with 
him, nor contract marriage with a family in 
which the Leprosy is known to exist. (Burck- 
hardt, quoted by Knobel.) In China the disease 
is commonly spoken of as a retribution for sin, 
and lepers are excluded from society as objects 


1 Ex. iv. 6; 2 K. v. 27; 2 Chron. xxvi. 19, 
20; 2S. iii. 29; Deut. xxiv. 8, xxviii, 27, with 
note on Lev. xiii, 18. 

2 Herodot. 1. 138; Ctesias, ‘Pers.’ 41, with 
Bahr's note, p. 181. 

+ Eschylus, ‘Choeph.’ 276; A&schines, ‘Ep.’ 
1. 


of disgust and aversion: they often commit 
suicide, and there isa proverb common amongst 
Chinese lepers, ‘‘to die is to become clean:” 
intermarriage with leprous families is forbid- 
den, though it sometimes takes place. In 
Japan, Madagascar and New Zealand, the 
disease is looked upon in the same light, and 
lepers are treated in nearly the same manner®, 

III. We are told in the Law that the 
lepers, during the period of their uncleanness, 
were to dwell apart, and to have their habita- 
tion without the camp. Though thus ex- 
cluded from general intercourse with society, 
It is not likely that they ceased to be objects of 
sympathy and kindness, such as they now are 
in those Christian and Moslem countries in 
which the Leprosy prevails. ‘That they asso- 
ciated together in the Holy Land, as they do 
at present, is evident from 2 K. vii. 3; Luke 
Xvil. 12. It has been conjectured that a habi- 
tation was provided for them outside of Jeru- 
salem, on the hill Gareb, which is mentioned 
only in Jer. xxxi. 40. It is mostly identified 
with Bezetha (Gesenius, Winer), the northern 
hill, which was brought within the city by the 
wall built by Agrippa. The name Gared 
means, ‘‘ the scabby fh and, assuming this 
to denote the hill of the lepers, it is sup 
to be appropriately associated with Goath (on 
rather insecure ground identified with Gol- 
gotha), ‘the hill of the dead,” and Tophet, 
‘‘ the valley of the dead bodies,” as making up 
the three polluted spots that were to be purged 
and included within the limits of the reno- 
vated Holy City, according to the vision of 
Jeremiah 5. 

IV. A few facts from the history of the 
Leprosy in Europe will not be out of place. 
Some of the varieties of Elephantiasis were 
known in Greece in the fourth century A.c., 
and probably in the fifth. But the disease 
appears not to have made its way into western 
Europe till the time of Pompey, when it was 
brought into Italy from Egypt. It is said to 
have disap soon afterwards, but it is 
likely that it lingered on from this time with- 
out spreading much, A canon of the Council 
of Compiegne, A.D. 759, allows Leprosy to bea 
ground for divorce (Fleury). During the Cru- 
sades, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the 
disease appears to have spread all over Europe. 
At this time the public care of lepers was left 
exclusively to the ecclesiastical authorities’. 
At Constantinople, in the twelfth century, 


‘ ‘Replies to the Leprosy Committee,’ pp. 76, 
79, 221, 223. 

5 Hengstenberg, ‘Christology,’ Vol. 11. p. 450. 

6 Aischyl. ‘Choeph.’ 271; A&schines, ‘Epist.’ 
1.3; Pliny, ‘H. N.’ xxvr. 1—5; Celsus, 111. 25. 

7 After the rise of the Franciscan Order, they 
made lepers the object of their particular care. 
St Francis himself expressed his thankfulness 
that he had overcome his oy es cmemaae to come 
into contact with Leprosy. ‘Monum. Francisc.’ 
Appendix, p. 562. 
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lepers were admitted into the churches, and 
mixed in social life without restraint!. But in 
other places they were shut out of the churches, 
and did not mix in society. At the third 
Lateran Council, A.D. 1179, it was decreed, 
that wherever there was a sufficient number 
of lepers they should have a church, a priest, 
and a cemetery of their own, and that | 

should be exempted from paying tithe 
(Fleury). A similar canon was passed at 
the Synod of Westminster, A.D. 1200%. In 
the fifteenth century an ecclesiastical form was 
used, by which lepers were cut off from 
general intercourse, and were bound to wear 
a peculiar dress. On this ground, according 
to a canon passed at Nougarot, in Armagnac, 
A.D. 1290, they could not be brought before 
lay tribunals (Fleury). When a monk was 
stricken with rosy funeral obsequies were 
performed over him in the convent chapel, and 
he was taken in a sort of funeral procession 
to the abode of his relations (Ducange, s. Le- 
prosi). In England the Leprosy was common 
from the tenth century to the beginning of 
the sixteenth?. Leper homes were numerous, 
but as most of them were found to be empty 
in the reign of Edward VI. they were destroy- 
ed, or turned to some other purpose‘, The 
disease lingered longer in Scotland. A thanks- 
giving was celebrated in Shetland in 1742, on 
account of the disappearance of the Leprosy in 
the islands; but a Shetland leper survived in 
Edinburgh till 17985. On the continent of 


1 Balsamon, ap: Suicer, s. Aewpds. 

* Johnson's ‘Canons,’ Vol. II. p. gt, edit. 
1851.—A small opening which is found in some 
old churches near the altar has been supposed to 
have been used to hand out the consecrated ele- 
ments to leprous communicants, as they knelt 
outside. But this matter is involved in doubt. 
See ‘Archeological Journal,’ Vol. Iv. p. 314. 

* The gradual disappearance of the disease in 
England may be curiously traced in our litera- 
ture. In Lydgate’s ‘Testament and Complaint 
of Creseide,’ published in Speght’s and other 
early editions of Chaucer, the most striking fea- 
tures of Elephantiasis are described in clear and 
Braphic terms, and Creseide has to dwell as ‘‘a 
azarous”’ in a ‘‘leper lodge,” and to go about 
begging with ‘‘a cup and clapper.” (See Nares’ 
‘Glossary,’ s. Clapdish.) The writer must have 
been ae pierre he describes. Shak- 
speare s of the rosy, but applies the 
name ora different Fea : Milton’ does not 
mention it, even in that terrible vision of the 
diseases to come upon mankind which Michael 
sets before Adam. ‘P. L.’ XI. 470 sq. 

* The largest leper house in England is said to 
have given the name to the village of Burton- 
lazars in Leicestershire. There were six in J.on- 
don ; of which one, according to Pennant, occu- 
pie the site of St James’s palace. Dugdale 

as given a list of eighty-five in different parts of 
England ; but his list is far from complete. 

5 Simpson, ‘ Antiquarian Notices of Leprosy,’ 
quoted by Wilson. 
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Europe lepers became less numerous from the 
fifteenth century, but the disease maintained 
its ground in the northern maritime parts. In 
1641 Evelyn saw “ divers leprous poor crea- 
tures dwelling in solitary huts,” between Delf 
and the Hague, who were supported by 
charity®, It would seem that in Iceland, and 
on the coast of Norway, Elephantiasis has 
rather increased during the present century ; 
and the Anesthetic form is more frequent 
there than elsewhere, unless some parts of 
India may be excepted. The disease appears to 
be slowly disappearing in the south of Spain’. 

V. The countries in which the Leprosy is 
known to have prevailed for the longest period 
are Egypt and Syria. No provision appears to 
have been made in Egypt for the segregation of 
lepers, In Syria, on the contrary, leper houses 
have existed from time immemorial, and it can 
hardly be unreasonable to connect this fact 
with the operation of the Law of Moses 
continued from age to age, even if we do 
not rest upon the conjecture regarding the ap- 
propriation of the hill Gareb (see § 111.). There 
are at present such homes at Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Nablus and Ramleh. e are in- 
debted to Mr Atkinson for the following par- 
ticulars relating to the home at Jerusalem. It 
consists of a row of huts enclosed by a wall 
just within the south gate of the city. The 
lepers are maintained in part by a fund left by 
a pious Mussulman, but mainly by alms. 
Parties of four or five take their stand to beg 
at certain spots outside the city. Their re- 
ceipts are equally shared. One of their num- 
ber is appointed as Sheikh by the Pacha of Jeru- 
salem to transact the business of the commu- 
nity. They are exempt from taxes. They are 
bound to reside within their quarter, but they 
are free to go into the city and to receive visits 
from their friends. The distinction between 
Christian and Moslem is wholly disregarded 
in their intercourse amongst themselves (cf. 
Luke xvil. 16). In 1860 the home contained 
24 males and g females; all the latter were 
married except one. One of the women was 
in good health, and appeared to have suffered 
originally only from the Lepra vulgaris; but 
having been pronounced a leper, she could not 
be liberated owing to the want of some such 
en as the purification of the Levitical 

w. Compare the case of Simon the leper, 
Matt. xxvi. 6; Mark xiv. 3. 

In modern times, since Elephantiasis has 
been more carefully observed, the segregation 
of lepers has become general. In the replies to 
the Committee of the College of Physicians it 


6 ‘Diary’ Vol. 1. p. 18. See also Howell's 
‘Letters,’ Bk. 1. § 2, Letter 13. 

‘ Dr Webster’s ‘ Notes on the Leper Hospital 
at Granada.’—There is a paper on the ‘ Geogra- 
phical Distribution of Leprosy at the present 
time,’ by Dr Gavin Milroy, in the Appendix to 
the ‘ Report on Leprosy ° by the College of Phy- 
sicians, p. 227. 
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is very generally recommended as the best way 
of checking the advance of the disease. Some 
striking facts bearing on this point are ad- 
duced. In Madagascar, the law has been re- 
laxed within the last few years and the number 
of lepers has increased. The law has been strin- 
gently enforced at New Brunswick and the 
number has diminished. In most cases in 
which a diminished prevalence of the disease 
is reported, it is said to be connected with 
the same cause. Segregation has however been 
eka ea by the Committee as most pro- 

bly inoperative in checking the progress of 
the disease!. It must of course be admitted 
that, from the nature of the malady, the re- 
sults of any agencies to resist its operation can 
only be estimated by long and widely-spread 
observation. 

VI. But without insisting on the probability 
that the Leprosy is, under certain rare condi- 
tions, contagious’, it is obvious that segrega- 
tion must have a salutary tendency in check- 
ing intermarriage between lepers and others. 
The Mosaic Law must have had this effect 
to the same extent as the modern usage of 
segregation. We know however that the dis- 
ease continued to infest the Hebrew race as 
long as they dwelt in their own land, though 
probably in a diminishing degree. It is nsodee 
of remark that the Jews at this day are muc 
affected by Leprosy in the West Indies and in 
Egypt, while they are as free from it as any 
race in Syria, India and Europe. But what- 
ever may be the state of existing facts, it is 
difficult to imagine that the exclusion of lepers 
from common intercourse, maintained during 
a very long period, can have failed to help in 
relieving the race of its terrible burden. 

VII. Michaelis, in accordance with his 
general views of the Mosaic legislation, regard- 
ed the laws respecting Leprosy as based entirely 
u sanitary considerations and the desira- 
bees of keeping unsightly objects out of 
the way of common concourse: and on this 
gicund he takes the rites enjoined for the healed 
leper as meant for little more than artificial 
sanctions to impress the minds of the people. 
Such a theory is neither consistent with the in- 
tegrity of the Legislator nor with the dignity of 
the Law. But some writers seem to have erred 
in a contrary direction by denouncing a regard 
to sanitary results as unworthy of ‘an am- 
bassador of God.” (Cf. Note after ch. xi. § vi.) 
To believe that the Law took cognizance of the 
instincts which are common to our nature, and. 
that its enactments were such as tended to. 
promote the material benefit of the chosen 
Deople, in accordance with the dictates of 
sound political wisdom, is in nowise incon- 
sistent with the belief that it also comprised a 
Spiritual meaning distinguishing it from ordi- 
nary legislation, ‘The teaching of that which 


1 ‘Report,’ p. vii- 
? See Preliminary Note to ch. xili., § XII. ~ 


is invisible by means of visible objects ‘cannot 
be less efficient when it consists in an appeaf 
to real analogies in nature than when the sen-. 
sible objects of illustration are arbitrarily 
chosen on account of their mere external aps 
pearance. The healing of the soul by the for- 
giveness of sins was revealed by the Son of 
Gud through the visible fact of the heal 
ing of wd body. See Matt. ix. 2. In like. 
manner, the proper treatment of Leprosy as a 
disease of the body became a type of fhe pro? 
per treatment of sin, not through a mere re- 
semblance which might recommend itself to’ 
the fancy, but through the Law being an in- 
spired interpretation of the Truths of nature. 

That the Leprosy was entitled to the 
distinction with which it was treated in 
the ceremonial Law is indeed most obvious.. 
Disease is the usher of death. Every sort of 
disease should convey a lesson not only to him: 
that suffers from it, but to him that witnesses it. 
But it is evident that there could be no.arrange~ 
ment to make every case of disease bear its fore 
mal testimony, which would be feasible or com- 
aia with the material welfare of the people. 

he malady which was most palpably expres- 
sive of the nature common to all disease became 
therefore the fit subject of special ordinances: 
superadded to, or rather grafted upon, the 
sanitary regulations. The leper is one in whom. 
it may be said ‘‘ death lives” during the period 
of his leprous existence: he has been called 
‘6a walking tomb” (sepulchrum ambulans), 
‘¢a parable of death.” It was the sight first’ 
of a decrepit old man, then of a horribly de- 
formed Leper, and lastly of a putrid corpse, 
which, according to the legend, confirmed 
Gétama Buddha in his resolution to retire from 
a world full of decay and death in order to 
lead the life of an ascetic. Hardy, ‘ Manual of 
Buddhism,’ p. 154. The leper was thus the 
best parable in the world of the.sin of. which 
death was the wages; not the less so because 
his suffering might have been in no degree due 
to his own deserts. He bore about 
with him at once the deadly fruit and the 
symbol of the sin of his race. Ex. xx. 5. 
As his body slowly perished, first the skin, 
then the flesh, then the bone, and fell to pieces 
while yet the animal life survived, he was a 
terrible picture of the gradual corruption of 
the spirit wrought by sin. The best of all 
types of the healing of the Spirit, was the 
healing of the Leper. In his formal Cleansing, 
Consecration, and Atonement by sacrifice (see 
notes on xiv. 9>—20), the ministers of the Sanc- 
tuary bore public witness that he was restored 
to the blessing of communion with his brethren. 
and with Jehovah. Hence when the Son of 
God proved His divine mission by healing the 
lepers (Matt. xi. 5) He did not excuse them 
from going to the priest ¢o ‘‘offer for the. 
cleansing those things which Moses command- 
ed” (Mark i. 44; Luke v. 14) ‘ for a testimony 
to the people,” Matt. viii. 4. 
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- Hew closely the Hebrews grade oe 
Leprosy with is expressly shewn by 
signs of mouming which the leper had to 
wear (Lev. xiii. 45), by Miriam being spoken 
of ‘‘as one dead” (Num. xii. 12), and by the 
words of Josephus, that the Law excludes 
from civil life, as being “in no wise 
different from the dead” —vexpou pydty diadé- 
as', 
rerT he lower symbolical bearing of the law of 
Leprosy—that which related to Cleansing, as 
distinguished from Consecration (see on Lev. 
xiv. 9 out in strong relief in what 
relates to that which was termed the Leprosy, 
in materials for clothing and shelter. The 
name appears to have been spplied to certain 
processes of decay of which we cannot ascer- 
tain the precise nature (Lev. xiii. 47—59, xiv. 
33—53). The rites ordained for cleansing 
eviden int to an analogy 
which Meee corrodes dead matter and the 
action of the poison of Leprosy on the body 
of man. 
- VIII. It has been objected that the treat~- 
ment of lepers according to the Law was an 
inhuman confusion between sin and misfor- 
tune. It may seem that the leper had to 
endure a legal punishment in addition to the 
stroke of disease*. It was indeed, in itself, 
a hard condition that } were excluded 
from the Sanctuary. But the lesson which their 
disease was intended by Divine wisdom to 
teach the nation, could not be made com- 
plete without this. Not that the was 
merely made use of for the sake of others: 
the lesson was for himself as well as for them, 


- 1 ¢ Ant.’ 111. 11, § 3.—On the connection be- 
tween the Leprosy and sin, see ially Theo- 
doret, ‘ Qusest. in Lev.’ xvi.; Hesych. sn loc. 3 
Cyril. Alex. ‘Glaph.’ é# oc. 

‘ 2 Tertullian answers Marcion on this point, 
* Adv. Marc.’ IV. 35. 


| CHAPTER XIV. 
J he rites ring sacrifices in cleansing of the 
Gy Tenn 7 ae me ° 
ND the Lorp spake unto Moses, 
sayings 
2 This shall be the law of the leper 


LEVITICUS, XIV.’ 


[v. r—4. 


hard as it may have been for him to apply it. 
If he accepted it in faith and submussion, 
though the ordinary means of grace were 
Straitened for him, he might still have the 
spiritual satisfaction that he was fulfilling an 
ordained p of Self-sacrifice in acquiescing 
from his heart in the full meaning of the 
Divine Law. ‘This mode of regarding the 
position of the outcast leper is remarkably 
shewn in a very ancient and widely-accepted 
interpretation of Isaiah lili. 4, according to 
which the prophet foresaw the Messiah ese 
teemed as a Leper, smitten of God, and afflicted 
ional rosum et percussum a Deo et bumi- 
; - Vulgate). This rendering has the 
authority of Symmachus, Aquila, St Jerome, 
Procopius, and many moderns. 
But it may fairly be questioned whether 
the regulations of the Law lessened in any 
the amount of natural enjoyment 
of which the Leprosy left its victim capable. 
When we consider the loathsome outward 
effects of the disease, the consciousness in 
the leper that he was a marked and stricken 
man, and the fact that he was for the most 
part in no need of those attentions which 
relieve and solace ordinary invalids, he might 
have found his burden greater and more 
galling in the common intercourse of life 
than in the position marked out for him by 
the Law. If he was cut off from society 
which he might else have enjoyed, he was less 
frequently reminded that he was an object of 
aversion to his neighbours, and he | ab pea 
had a much larger share of unqualified sym- 
pathy®. 


* This view of the effect of segregation on the 
happiness of lepers is strikingly confirmed by 
Mr Atkinson (MS. notes), Dr Webster (‘Notes 
on the Hospital at Granada’), and in several of 
the Replies to the Leprosy Committee. 


in the da 
be brought unto the priest : 


of hee camp; and the priest shall look, 

and, behold, :f the plague of leprosy © 

be healed in the leper; a 
4 Then shall the priest command 


CuHap. XIv, 
THE PURIFICATION OF THE LEPER. 1—332. 


1. unto Moses] ‘The directions for the 
Purification are addressed to Moses alone, 
those for the Examination to Moses and 
Aaron conjointly, xiii. r. 

. The was g¢xcluded not only from the 
Sanctuary but from the Camp. The ceremony 
of restoration which he had to undergo was 
therefore twofold. The first part, performed’ 


outside the camp, entitled him to come within 
and to mix with his 3—9. The 
second part, ormed in the court of the 
Tabernacle and separated from the first by an 
Interval of seven days, restored him to all 
the privileges of the Covenant with Jehovah, 
IO——32- 


The Rites performed without the Camp. 3—7. 
2,8. The priest had to go to the entrance 


of his cleansing: He shall * Matt. 8. 
Mark x. 


3 And the priest shall go forth out fires. 12. 


BOr, 
sfarrows. 
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v. 5-] 


to take for him that is to be cleansed 
two 'birds alive and clean, and cedar 
wood, and scarlet, and hyssop: 


of the camp at a time agreed on to meet and 


examine the cured Leper. 


4. two birds} Our translators have in- 
serted in the margin, ‘‘ or ws,” in ace 
cordance with the rendering of the Vulgate. 
There is no reason to doubt that the Hebrew 
word tzippor, evidently formed from the sound 
of chirping or twittering, may often denote 
a sparrow (Ps. Ixxxiv. 3, civ. 17, &c.); but 
it is for the most part used for a bird in the 
general sense. Gen. vii. 14, xv. 10; Deut. iv. 
17, &c.—This ceremony of the two birds 
has been very generally regarded by Com- 
mentators as a sacrifice in the proper sense 
of the word, like the two goats of the Day 
of Atonement. On the objections to this, 
see Note at the end of the chapter. 


cedar wood, and scarlet, and hyssop| ‘These, 
with the two birds and the spring water, were 
employed in cleansing the leprous house in 
precisely the same manner as they were on 
this occasion, See vv. 49, 51, 52. In burn- 
ing the Red heifer (Num. xix. 6), they were all 
three cast into the fire and burnt with the 
wictim imstead of being dipped in the blood. 
Hyssop was used in sprinkling the blood of 
the Paschal lamb upon the doorposts and 
lmtels of the Israelites in the observance of 
the Passover in Egypt (Exod. xii. 22), and in 
sprinkling the water of purification on a tent, 
a person or a vessel polluted by the touch 
of a dead body, Num. xix. 18. The scarlet 
and the hyssop, as well as the water mixed 
with the blood of victims, are mentioned 
by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(ix. 19, 20), as having been used by Moses 
in spriakling the Book of the Covenant 
and the people, though only the blood is 
named in Ex. xxiv. 6. From these pas- 
sages we may infer that the three substances 
were used as the common materials in rites 
of purification, How far their natural quali- 
ties may have recommended them for this 
purpose, will be seen in the following notes. 
In their being burned with the Red heifer 
(Num, xix. 6), their symbolical import was 
simply expressed by their presence in the fire. 
But they seem to have been generally employed 
as instruments in the act of sprinkling. See the 
next three notes. Their full meaning in its 
pr tae relation is brought out in the expression 
of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Purge me with hyssop (the 
name here represents the whole rite) and I shall 
be clean,” li. 7. 

cedar wood| According to the Mishna, this 
was a stick of cedar a cubit in length. ‘ Negaim,’ 
xrv. 6. But the name cedar appears to have 
been given the ancients not only to the 
well-known Cedar of Lebanon, but to a Juni- 


LEVITICUS. 


‘was a “tongue,” or 


XIV. 


s And the priest shall command 
that one of the birds be killed in an 


earthen vessel over running water : 


Juniperus oxycedrus), and it is almost cer- 
Pat this which is <i meant. It should 
be distinguished from the juniper with the 

t igre of which we are familiar as 
“the pencil cedar” (Juniperus Bermudiana), 
the qualities of whic are somewhat similay 
We are told by Pliny that the wood was 
burnt in temples as incense before the time 
of the Trojan war. Its smoke was probably 
used as a disinfectant. The resin or turpentine 
obtained from it (xe&pia, cedria) was employed 
to preserve various substances from decay, and 
in its application to books it made the name 
cedar into a common proverb for literary im- 
mortality (Horat. ‘A. P.’ 332; Ovid. ‘ Trist.’ 1. 
¢E).’ 1. 7; Martial, m1. ‘ Epig.’ 1. 7; Pers. 
*Sat.’ 1. 42). It was applied by the Egyptians 
to preserve bodies from decay. It pre- 
served clothes from moth, The wood itself 
of this Juniper is so enduring that it was spoken 
of as everlasting, and the statues of deities were 
often made of it. Cf. Is. xl. 20. Medicines were 
made of the tine which were used in Ele- 
phantiasis and other skin diseases. Herodot. 11. 
87; Theophrastus, see Schneider’s ‘Index 
rerum,’ 8. v. xedpos; Plin. ‘H. N.” XIq. 1, 11, 
XVI. a1, 76, § 1, 79, XXIV. xx; Dioscorides, 
‘Mat. Med.’ I. ros with Kthn’s note; cf. Is, 
xl. r9; Suicer, s.v. xé8pos, § 111. These tes- 
timonies make sufficiently clear the meaning 
which was given to the cedar wood in its 
ceremonial use, and especially in cleansing the 


leper. 

scarlet] If. we may trust to the Mishna this 
band, of twice-dyed 
scarlet wool, with which the living bird, the 
hyssop, and the cedar wood were tied together 
when they were dipped into the blood and 
water. ‘Negaim,’ xIv. 3, with the notes. The 
scarlet wool is generally supposed to express 
the rosy colour which is associated with health 
and vital energy. (Buhr, Kurtz, Keil, &c.) 
It is worth notice that scarlet is used by the 
prophets with a contrary signification. Isa. 
1.18; Nahum ii. 3. ‘The Mishna says that ‘‘a 
tongue of scarlet” was attached to the horns 
of the Scapegoat when he was sent into the 
wilderness. ae Xvi. 22, : Bocas 

ssop| See Ex. xii. 22. It is very 
fal whee plant is meant. The Hebrew name 
is ezob, and that used by the LXX. vocemos. 
It is generally admitted that it cannot be the 
plant now called hyssop sa Site oe officinalss), 
which appears to have unknown in 
ancient Syria and It is by no means 
certain to what plant the Greeks gave the 
name voowros. The references to the Hyssop 
of the Scriptures would seem to require (x that 
the plant should be found in Egypt, the ; 
and the Holy Land; (2) that it should grow 
00 2 
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LEVITICUS. XIV. [v. 6—rr, 
6 As for the living bird, he shall 
take it, and the cedar wood, and the 
scarlet, and the hyssop, and shall dip 
them and the living bird in the blood 
of the bird that was killed over the 
running water: | 
7 And he shall sprinkle upon him 
that is to be cleansed from the leprosy 
_ seven times, and shall pronounce him 
clean, and shall let the living bird 


576 


shall tarry abroad out of his tent 
seven days. 

g But it shall be on the seventh 
day, that he shall shave all his hair 
off his head and his beard and his eye- 
brows, even all his hair he shall shave 
off: and he shall wash his clothes, 
also he shall wash his flesh in water, 
and he shall be clean. 

10 And on the eighth day he shall 
take two he lambs without blemish, 


t Heb, loose tinto the open field. 
Jez oft 8 And he that is to be cleansed and one ewe lamb ‘tof the first year t Heb. 
field. shall wash his clothes, and shave off without blemish, and three tenth deals ser of Aer 


all his hair, and wash himself in water, of fine flour for a meat offering, 7” 


that he may be clean: and after that 
he shall come into the camp, and 


mingled with oil, and one log of oil. 
1x And the priest that maketh him 


‘amongst stones and upon walls, and that it 
should be of low growth, so as to furnish 
a contrast when compared with the Cedar of 
Lebanon (1 K. iv. 33); (3) that it should 
have a stem capable of forming a stick of 
considerable length (Joh. xix. 29); and (4) 
that it should have such pa as might fit 
it for use in the rites of purification —The 
Jewish authorities, most of the older critics 
and some recent ones, are inclined to identify 
the ¢ez0b of the Old ‘Testament with some spe- 
cies of marjoram (Origanum Agyptiacum or 
O. Syriacum). Several other well-known plants, 
most of them possessing aromatic, detergent, 
or disinfecting properties, such as rosemary, 
southernwood, thyme, and lavender, have been 
suggested. But no one of these is capable of 
producing a sufficiently long stick, to which 
the sponge could have been attached when it 
“was raised to the lips of our Saviour. Bochart, 
who identifies the ezo5 with marjoram of some 
kind, is in consequence driven to suppose that 
the Evangelist spoke of a different plant bear- 
ing the same Greek name. On the whole, it 
must be admitted that no single plant appears 
to meet all the conditions which Scripture seems 
to require so well as the Caper plant (Capparis 
spinosa), the claims of which were advanced 
by the late Prof. J. Forbes Royle. It grows 
freely in all the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea. One of the names that 
the Arabs give it is asuf, which comes 
‘very close to the Hebrew word. It is men- 
tioned by Dean Stanley as a ‘bright green 
creeper, which climbs out of the fissures of 
the rocks.” It commonly grows in the most 
barren soil, on rocks, ruins, and walls. Its 
stem will often furnish a stick of considerable 
length. Its cleansing virtues as a medicine, 
and its use in the treatment of ulcers and 
diseases of the skin allied to Leprosy, are no- 
ticed by Pliny (‘H.N.’ xx. 59). See a paper, 
‘On the Hyssop of Scripture,’ by Prof. 
J. Forbes Royle, in the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic 


Society,’ Vol. viii.; Stanley, ‘S. and P.’ p. 21; 
Smith’s ‘ Dict.’ s. v.—The Jews say that the 
sprig of hyssop used for sprinkling was eight 
or nine inchés in length. Maimon. in ‘ Negaim,.’ 
xIv. 6. It has been conjectured that the 
scarlet band was used to tie the hyssop upon 
the cedar, so as to make a sort of brush, such 
as would be convenient for sprinkling. 


5. running water) Literally, living water, 
s.e. water fresh from the spring (Gen. xxvi, 
19), such as was used with the ashes of the 
Red heifer for the water of purification, Num. 
xix. 17. 


7. seven times| ‘The seal of the Covenant, 
expressed in the number seven, was renewed 
in sprinkling him who, during his Leprosy, 
had lived as an outcast. 


9. He was again reminded of the number 
of the Covenant by the seventh day of his ex- 
clusion from domestic life, on which he had to 
‘wash and to cut off his hair more thoroughly 
than he had been previously required to do, 

be shall be clean} What was strictly the 
‘Purification of the leper was completed within 
the week of his first entrance into the camp, 
while he was still excluded from the Sanctuary, 
and from his own abode. That which fol- 
lowed was a Consecration, by which he was 
reinstated in his position as one of the 
‘holy nation” (Ex. xix. 6). Hence the cere-~ 
monial bore a strong resemblance to that of 
the Consecration of Aaron and his sons to the 
priesthood (Lev. viii.). “The points of distinc- 
tion will be noticed below. 


The Rites within the Court. 10—332. 

10, 11. On the eighth day, the cleansed 
leper had to bring to the priest who had re- 
ceived him into the camp two young rams 
from one to three years old (not erat a 
ewe lamb in her first year (see xii. 6), 
tenth parts of an ephah (something over ten 


v. 12—20.] 


clean shall present the man that is to 
be made clean, and those things, before 
the Lorn, at the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation : 

12 And the priest shall take one he 
lamb, and offer him for a trespass 


® Exod. 99, Offering, and the log of oil, and “wave 


them for a wave offering before the 
Lorp: | 
_ 13 And he shall slay the lamb in 
the place where he shall kill the sin 
offering and the burnt offering, in the 
holy place: for ‘as the sin offering is 
the priest’s, so is the trespass offering : 
it is most holy: 

14 And the priest shall take some 
of the blood of the trespass offering, 
and the priest shall put st upon the 
tip of the right ear of him that is to 
be cleansed, and upon the thumb of 
his right hand, and upon the great toe 
of his right foot : 

15 And the priest shall take some 
of the log of oil, and pour é¢ into the 
palm of his own left hand: 


pints and a-half) of fine flour mingled with 
oil, and a log (about half-a-pint, see on xix. 35) 
of oil. ‘The priest presented both the man 
and his offerings to Jehovah at the en- 
trance of the Tent of meeting. See 
on i. 3. 


12. a wave offering} One of the young 
rams was taken by the priest for a Trespass 
offering, and, along with the log of oil, was 
solemnly made over to Jehovah by the cere- 
mony of waving. his Trespass-offering, 
with its blood and the oil, must be regarded 
as the main feature in the ceremony. ‘There 
appears to be no other case in which an 
entire victim was waved before Jehovah. 
Introduct. § 1x. The Levites are spoken of 
as ‘“‘a wave offering,” Num. vili, rr—15 (see 
margin). The man in this case, represented 
by his Trespass-offering, was dedicated as a 
Wave-offering in like manner, 

13. The Trespass-offering was sacrificed 
in the usual manner, See Note at the end of 
this chapter. 

it is most boly| See on vi. 25, cf. vil. 7. 

14. The priest applied the pp = 4 
Trespass-offering to the person o clean 
Leper, in the same way as the blood of the Ram 
of Consecration was applied to the priests, and 
with the same significance, See Lev. viii. 23. 
Jt is said: that a portion of the blood was 
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16 And the priest shall dip his right 
finger in the oil that zs in his Fett 
hand, and shall sprinkle of the oil 
with his finger seven times before the 
Lorp: 

17 And of the rest of the oil that 
isin his hand shall the priest put upon 
the tip of the right ear of him that 
is to be cleansed, and upon the thumb 
of his right hand, and upon the great, 
toe of his right foot, upon the blood 
of the trespass offering: 

18 And the remnant of the oil that 
ts in the priest’s hand he shall pour 
upon the head of him that is to be 
cleansed: and the priest shall make 
an atonement for him before the 
Lorp. , 

1g And the priest shall offer the 
sin offering, and make an atonement 
for him that is to be cleansed from 
his uncleanness; and afterward he 
shall kill the burnt offering: 

20 And the priest shall offer the 
burnt offering and the meat offering 


caught by the priest in the palm of his hand 
as it ran from the victim. It was no doubt 
applied with the finger. ‘ Negaim,’ xIv. 8, 


15—17. Having sprinkled seven drops of 
the oil in succession towards the entrance of 
the ‘Tabernacle, the priest touched with the oil 
the spots on the person of the cleansed Leper, 
which he had already stained with the blood of 
the Trespass-offering. ‘The sevenfold sprink- 
ling of the oil before the Sanctuary, in addition 
to the waving of it, seems to have been in- 
tended to consecrate it to represent the spiritual 
gift (see Note after Lev. 11.) consequent upon 
the Covenant, the sealing of which had been 
figured by the sacramental blood of the offer- 
ing. 

17. bim that. is to be cleansed) Rather, of 
him that has been cleansed. The He- 
brew would bear either rendering, but the 
fact spoken of here is a completed one; see on 
v.g9. The same correction is needed v, 19. 


18. poor] More properly, put; literally, 
ive. The quantity left in the hand could 
hardly have been sufficient to pour. 

19. the sin offering | i.e, the ewe lamb, v. 10, 
bim that is to be cleansed| See on v. 7. 
19, 20. The work of the priest connect- 

ed with the Trespass-offering and the oil 

brought the cleansed Leper. into that position 


377. 


upon the altar: and the priest shall 
make an atonement for him, and he 
shall be clean. 
21 And if he be poor, and ‘cannot 
t so much; then he shall take one 


‘lamb for a trespass offering ‘to be 


waved, to make an atonement for 
him, and one tenth deal of fine flour 
mingled with oil for a meat offering, 
and a log of oil; 

22 And two turtledoves, or two 
young pigeons, such as he is able to 
get; and the one shall be a sin offer- 
ing, and the other a burnt offering. 

23 And he shall bring them on the 
eighth day for his cleansing unto the 
priest, unto the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation, before the Lorp. 

24 And the priest shall take the 
lamb of the trespass offering, and the 
log of oil, and the priest shall wave 
them for a wave offering before the 
Lorp: 

25 And he shall kill the lamb of 
the trespass offering, and the priest 
shall take some of the blood of the 
trespass offering, and put it upon the 
tip of the right ear of him that is to 
be cleansed, and upon the thumb of 
his right hand, and upon the great toe 
of his right foot : 

26 And the priest shall pour of the 
oil into the palm of his own left hand: 


in which he could avail himself of the accus- 
tomed law of sacrifice as one completely re- 
stored. The ewe lamb was now offered in 
his behalf as a Sin-offering, one of the young 
rams as a Burnt-offering, and the fine flour 
mingled with oil as a Meat-offering. From 
the mode in which the Meat-offering is here 
mentioned, it seems evident that it constituted 
a distinct sacrifice. See on ii. x. 


21—23. A cleansed Leper who was 
might bring birds for the Sin- and Burnt-offer- 
ings (cf. on i. 14), and one-tenth of an ephah 
of fine flour instead of three-tenths; but no 
alteration was permitted in the Trespass-offer- 
ing or in the log of oil, which constituted the 
characteristic part of the ceremony of Con- 
secration. ‘The directions respecting these in 
VV. 24—29 are repeated from vv. 12—18. 

It may be observed that the consecrating 
rites for the priests (ch. viii.), which bore most 
resemblance to those for the cleansed Tr, 
differed from them in the following particu- 
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[v. 21—34. 


27 And the priest shall sprinkle 
with his right finger some of the oil 
that ss in his left hand seven times 
before the Lorn: | 

28 And the priest shall put of the 
oil that is in his hand upon the tip of 
the right ear of him that is to be 
cleansed, and upon the thumb of his 
right hand, and upon the great toe of 
his right foot, upon the place of the 
blood of the trespass offering : 

29 And the rest of the oil that zs in 
the priest’s hand he shall put upon 
the head of him that is to be cleansed, 
to make an atonement for him before 
the Lorp. 

30 And he shall offer the one of the 
turtledoves, or of the young pigeons, 
such as he can get; 

31 Even such as he is able to get, 
the one for a sin offering, and the 
other for a burnt offering, with the 
meat offering: and the priest shall 
make an atonement for him that is to 
be cleansed before the Lorn. 

32 This is the law of him in whom 
is the plague of leprosy, whose hand 
is not able to get that which pertaineth 
to his cleansing. 

33 @ And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses and unto Aaron, saying, 

34. When ye be come into the land 
of Canaan, which I give to you for a 


lars:—(1) In the order in which they were 
performed: the blood was put upon the 
riest after the sacrifice of the Sin- and 
urnt-offerings, it was put upon the cleans- 
before these sacrifices. (2) In 
the character of the victim from which the 
consecrating blood was taken: the Ram of 
Consecration partook of the nature of a Peace- 
offering (Lev. viii. 22), the Leper was touched 
with the blood of a Trespass-offering. (3) In 
the oil for anointing and the mode of using 
it: the priest was anointed on his ents 
as well as his person with the holy oil of the 
Sanctuary (Lev. viii. 12, 30), the cleansed 
Leper only on specified parts of his person, 
with common oil supplied by himself. 


THE LEPROSY IN THE House. 33—53. 
33. Moses and...Aaron| This law is ad- 
dressed to them conjointly, that relating to 
human Leprosy to Moses alone. 
34. When ye be come into the land of Ca- 


8 Or, 


V. 35—50.] 


possession, and I put the plague of 
leprosy in a house of the land of your 
possession ; ; 
35 And he that owneth the house 
shall come and tell the priest, saying, 
It seemeth to me there is as it were a 
plague in the house: 

36 Then the priest shall command 


-. that they ‘empty the house, before 


the priest go into it to see the plague, 
that all that zs in the house be not 
made unclean: and afterward the 
priest shall go in to see the house: 

37 And he shall look on the plague, 
and, behold, if the plague Je in the 
walls of the house with hollow strakes, 

greenish or reddish, which in sight 
are lower than the wall; 

38 Then the priest shall go out of 
the house to the door of the house, 
and shut up the house seven days: 

39 And the priest shall come again 
the seventh day, and shall look: and, 
behold, sf the plague be spread in the 
walls of the house ; 

40 Then the priest shall command 
that they take away the stones in 
which the plague 7s, and they shall 
cast them into an unclean place with- 


- out the city: 


41 And he shall cause the house 
to be scraped within round about, and 
they shall pour out the dust that they 
scrape off without the city into an 
unclean place: 

42 And they shall take other stones, 
and put them in the place of those 
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stones; and he shall take other mor- 
ter, and shall plaister the house. - ‘ 

43 And if the plague come again, 
and break out in the house, after that 
he hath taken away the stones, and 
after he hath scraped the house, and 
after it is plaistered ; 

44. Then the priest shall come and 
look, and, behold, sf the plague be 
spread in the house, it is a fretting 
leprosy in the house; it #s unclean, 

4§ And he shall break down the 
house, the stones of .it, and the 
timber thereof, and all the morter of 
the house; and he shall carry them 
forth out of the city into an unclean | 
place. 

46 Moreover he that goeth into the 
house all the while that it is shut up 
shall be unclean until the even. 

47 And he that lieth in the house 
shall wash his clothes; and he that.: 
eateth in the house shall wash his 
clothes. | 


48 And if the priest ‘shall come *Heb._ 


in, and look upon it, and, behold, # stat’ 
come 


the plague hath not spread in the @,- 
house, after the house was plaistered ; 
then the priest shall pronounce the 
house clean, because the plague is 
healed. | 

49 And he shall take to cleanse 
the house two birds, and cedar wood, 
and scarlet, and hyssop: | 

50 And he shall kill the one of 
the birds in an earthen vessel over 
running water: | 
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that the law of the Leprosy in the house was 
not based on the fear of infection. ; 
37. bollow strakes, greenish or reddish,...in 
sight lower than the wall] Rather, depress- 
ed spots of dark green or dark red, 
appearing beneath (the surface of) the 
wall. See Note at end of the chapter. 
49—53. This ceremony with the two 
birds is exactly the same as that perfonned on 
behalf of the healed Leper outside the camp or 
city (vv. 3—6). ; 
49. cleanse the house} Strictly, purge the 
house from sin, ‘The same word is used in 
v. 52; and in wv. 53 it is said, ‘‘and make an 
atonement for it.” Cf. Exod, xxix. 36, Ezek. 
xliii. 22, where the Hebrew is the same. Such 
language must of course be used figuratively 


naan} ‘This section is separated from that on 
Leprosy in clothing (xiii. 47—59) with which 
it would seem to be naturally connected, and 
is placed last of all the laws concerning Leprosy, 
probably on account of its being wholly pro- 
spective. While the Israelites were in the 
the materials of their dwellings 
were of nearly the same nature as those of 
their clothing, and would be liable to the same 
sort of decay. They were therefore included 
— the same law. — 
put the plague) Jehovah here speaks as the 
Lord of aif eed chines, determining their 
decay and destruction as well as their pro- 
duction, Cf. Isa. xlv. 6, 7; Jonah iv. 7; Matt. 
XXL. 20. 


36. The removal of the furniture shews 
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":é¢ And he shall take the cedar 
wood,‘and the hyssop, and the scarlet, 
and the living bird, and dip them in 
the blood of the slain bird, and in the 
running water, and sprinkle the house 
seven times : 

_ §2 And _ he shall cleanse the house 
with the blood of the bird, and with 
the running water, and with the liv- 
ing bird, and with the cedar wood, 
and with the hyssop, and with the 
scarlet : 


53 But-he shall let go the living 
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bird out of the city into the open 
fields, and make an atonement for the 
house : and it shall be clean. 
54 This ts the law for all manner 
of plague of leprosy, and ¢ scall, db chiag-4y: 
55 And for the leprosy of a gar- 
ment, and of a house, 
56 And for a rising, and for a 
scab, and for a bright spot: 
57 To teach t when #t is unclean, LBS 4, 
and when it is clean: this is the law o #e a, 
of leprosy. | tm the day 


Te nn nn eat Eytan 


when it is applied to things, not to persons. 
Set Note at the end of the chapter. 


‘54-57. These verses are a formal con- 


See eee 
a 


NOTES on 


I.: ON: THE Two BIRDS OF THE HEALED 
Doo LEPER. vv. 4—7. 
These birds were provided by the priest for 
’ the man. They: were not, like the offerings for 
the Altar, brought by the man himself (cf. v. 4 
with v. 10), they were not presented nor 


a brought near the Sanctuary, nor was any por- 


tion of them offered on the Altar. It has 
been usual with commentators, Jewish and 
Christian, ancient and modern, to liken them 
to the two goats of the Day of Atonement. 
But it should be kept in view that the resem- 
blance is only on the surface. It seems hardly 
tq extend. beyond the fact that the two crea- 
tures in each case go to make up a single type. 
‘Fhe significance of the two goats is obviously 
sacrificial, and’ holds a quite different place in 
the scope of the ceremony to which it belongs 
See on xvi. 8. The slain goat was a Sin-of- 
fering, the slain bird was no sacrifice at all; 
the Scape-goat poy bore away a burden of 
sin, the bird let loose figured a man restored 
to freedom. — 

-* The older Jewish writers allegorized each 
particular connected with the two birds in 
such away that Maimonides condemns all 
their explanations as inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Hebrew Law, and gives up the 
matter in despair, Abarbanel appears to have 
come near to the truth in taking the cere- 
mony as ay aponas in its immediate bearing, 
no more than the renewed health of the Leper. 
‘The living bird, according to him, represented 
the restored vigour and freedom of the vital 
functions; the cedar wood, the flesh redeemed 
from decay and putrefaction; the scarlet, the 
purged blood giving the hue of health to the 
complexion; and the hyssop, deliverance from 
the fetor which is characteristic of the disease, 


clusion to the laws of Leprosy contained :in 
chaps. xiil., xiv. ‘The technical names of the 
first external symptoms of Leprosy of the , er- 
son are repeated in v. 56 from xiil. 2. 


CHAP, XIV. 


The details of a restoration to health and free- 
dom appear to be well expressed in the whole 
ceremony. Each of the birds represented the 
Leper. They were to be of a clean kind, be- 
cause they stood for one of the chosen race. 
The death-like state of the Leper during his 
exclusion from the camp was expressed by the 
killing of one of the birds. The living bird 
was identified with the slain one by being dip- 
ped in his blood mixed with the spring water 
that figured the process of purification, while 
the cured Leper was identified with the rite 
by having the same water and blood sprinkled 
over him. ‘The bird then liberated leaves be- 
hind him all the symbols of the death disease 
and of the remedies associated with it, and is 
free to enjoy health and social freedom with 
his kind. - 

. The natural image thus presented to the 
mind easily suggests the way in which 
St Paul speaks of the better resurrection— 
‘¢ Therefore we are buried with him by bap- 
tism into death: that like as Christ was raised 
up from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of 
life.” The Fathers, especially Origen, Cyril, 
Theodoret and Hesychius, have freely followed 
out this thought. Many modern writers have 
taken the same line. Bochart has enumerated 
eighteen particulars in which the ceremony 
appears to supply figures of spiritual truth 
connected with our redemption. (‘ Opera,’ 
Vol. II. p. x51.) If regarded merely as 
figures of speech and kept within proper 
bounds, such applications are allowable. But 


they do not come within the legitimate range 


of scriptural interpretation. They should not 
‘be permitted to divert our minds from the 
obvious scope of this particular observance of 


‘the Law, the meaning of which was realized 
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in visible fact, and which should not be 
placed on the same ground as the rites of the 
Altar, which pointed directly and exclusively to 
Spiritual antitypes. If we fail to observe this 
distinction, we lose the edifying lesson conveyed 
by the two parts of the Leper’s restoration to 
tis position as one ef the chosen people, con- 
fusing what properly belonged to the outside 
of the Camp with that which could only be 
performed within the court of the Sanctuary. 


Il. ON THE TRESPASS-OFFERING OF THE 
LEPER. UY. 12—18. 


The sacrifice of a Trespass-offering formed 
a point of resemblance between the consecra- 
tion of the Leper and the reconsecration of the 
Nazarite who had incurred defilement by con- 
tact with the dead; but the latter was not 
touched with the blood of the victim. In his 
case, as in that of the priests, a Sin-offering 
and a Burnt-offering were sacrificed before the 
Consecration. After directing the priest to 
offer in the defiled Nazarite’s behalf the two 
birds for Sin- and Burnt-offerings, the words of 
the Law are;—‘‘for that he sinned by the 
dead, and shall hallow his head that same day. 
And be shall consecrate unto the Lorp the 
days of his separation, and shall bring a lamb 
of the first year for a trespass-offering.” Num, 
Vi. II, 12. 

_ As regards the sequence of the rites, it is 
obvious that the starting-point of the Leper 
was different from that either of the Priest or of 
the Nazarite. Though the Nazarite had been 
defiled in respect to his Nazarite vov , he had 
in no degree lost his position as an Israelite. 
In his national relation he stood on a par with 
ason of Aaron before he was consecrated : 
both were in the full sense members of the 
priestly people. The Consecration of the priest 
was to qualify him for the service of the 
Altar; that of the Nazarite, to distinguish him 
from his brethren as a devoted person, But 
the Leper was in a very different position. He 
had to begin the ceremony, not indeed quite 
as an alien—for he was a circumcised son of 
Israel and. had been readmitted into the camp 
by a formal act—but as one cut off from his 
people on account of personal defilement, with 
whom the Covenant with Jehovah ay ey to 
be resealed. Until this was done, until his Con- 
secration had taken place, he could not bring 
as an accepted worshipper the offerings which 
were to testify his sense of sin, his devotion of 
body, soul and spirit to Jehovah, and his.faith 
in atonement by sacrifice. | 

The Peace-offering seems to have been the 
natural Consecration-sacrifice for the priest. 
The blood of no other victim could have been 
so clearly significant of the work of him who 
was to administer the symbols of reconciliation 
between Jehovah and His people. But the 
connection between the T ffering of the 
Consecrations of the defiled Nazarite and the 

Leper is not quite so obvious. 


‘itself in the heart of the sinner. 
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We have seen thaf the Trespass-offering 
appears to have been a forfeit for the violated 
rights of others, whether of Jehovah as the 
head of the nation or of a fellow mortal. 
See on Lev. v. 14 seq. It related more imme- 
diately to the consequence of sin than to sin 
Now this 
perhaps brings us to a point at which we can 
see the reason of the connection of the T 
offering with these two Consecrations. The 
Trespass-offering, though it was not immediate- 
ly connected with the special personal sin of the 
Nazarite or the Leper, expressed the share 
which each bore of the consequence of sin in 
general; it bore witness that disease and death 
and the defilements connected with them (see 
Note after ch. xv.) are the wages of sin for 
the whole race. 

The notion of Keil that the Trespass-offer- 
ing was not sacrificed in its proper significa- 
tion; and that of Knobel, that it was a forfeit 
for the Leper’s non-attendance at the Sanc- 
tuary, seem to be not worth much, 


Ill. ON THE LEPROSY IN THE HOovseE. 
UV. 33—S53- 
Many of the old commentators, and some 
of later times, have imagined that the house 
Leprosy (as well as the Leprosy. in clothing) 
was in some way connected with the human 
disease. ‘The prevailing Jewish notion seems 
to have been that it was something ro to 
the Holy Land, and to the time of the Law, 
divinely purposed as a punishment for an evil 
tongue. It was regarded as a first warning; 
if it did not take effect, the Leprosy attacked 
the garments; and if the transgressor still per- 
sisted, he was smitten with the disease in his per- 
son’. The Targum of Palestine, with rather 
more aptness, makes it a visitation on a house 
that has been built by means of unjust gains, 
It seems, however, more probable that it 
was some form of ordinary decay which was 
familiarly known. Some have considered that 
the object of the law respecting it was chiefly 
or wholly practical utility, in order to secure 
for the Israelites sound and wholesome houses’. 
That it may have tended towards this end, by 
inducing a care in the selection of materials 
and a habit of keeping the house clean and in 
good repair, is probable. But the form in 
which the law is expressed in vv. 49, 53, 
appears to intimate that its meaning was pri- 
marily symbolical. Leprosy in the person, 
above all other affections of living ies, 
represented decay and corruption. Decay in 
all material substances has a common ground. 
In everything it is the dissolution, the falling 
to pieces, of that which is naturally one. But 
decay in what covers the body and what 


1 Maimon. ‘More Nev.’ 111. 47.: Abarbanel 
and others quoted by Patrick. , 7 

* Michaelis, ‘ L. of M.’ Vol. 11. p. 303. David- 
son, ‘Introd. to O. T.’ Vol. I. p. 260. . 
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shelters it must bear the nearest relationship 
to the decay of the body itself. The Leprosy 
in houses, the Leprosy in clothing, and the 
terrible disease in the human body, were re- 
resentative forms of decay which taught the 
esson that all created things, in their own 
nature, are passing away, and are only main- 
tained for their destined uses during an ap- 
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[v. r—14. 


inted period, by the power of Jehovah. See 
Note after chap. xiii. § VII. 
Several of the Fathers have applied the 
in the house as an apt figure to illus- 
trate the histories of the Jewish nation and of 
the Christian Church. See Theod, ‘Quest. 
in Lev.’ xviii.; Cyril, ‘Glaph.’ én Joc.; Hieron. 
in Zeph. i. 13; Hesychius sz Joc. 


CHAPTER XV. 
1 The uncleanness of men in their issues. 13 
The cleansing of them. 19 The uncleanness 


of women in ther issues. 28 Their cleansing. 

ND the Lorp spake unto Moses 

and to Aaron, saying, 

2 Speak unto the children of Is- 
rael, and say unto them, When any 
man hath a !running issue out of 
his flesh, because of his issue he 4s 
unclean. : 

3 And this shall be his unclean- 
ness in his issue: whether his flesh 
run: with his issue, or his flesh be 
stopped from his issue, it zs his un- 
cleanness. 

4 Every bed, whereon he lieth 
that hath the issue, is unclean: and 
every ‘thing, whereon he sitteth, 
shall be unclean. 

5 And whosoever toucheth his bed 
shall wash his clothes, and bathe A:m- 

_ self in water, and be unclean until 
the even. 

6 And he that sitteth on any thing 
whereon he sat that hath the issue 
shall wash his clothes, and bathe 4im- 
self in water, and be unclean until 
the even. 

7 And he that toucheth the flesh of 
him that hath the issue shall wash his 
clothes, and bathe Aimse/f in water, 
and be unclean until the even. 


—————— 


CHAPTER XV. 
UNCLEANNESS FROM SECRETIONS. I—33. 
This chapter would seem to take its place 
more naturally before the Twelfth, with the 
subject of which it is immediately connected. 
Cf. especially xii. 2 with xv. 19. It stands 
here between two chapters, with neither of 


which has it any close connection. 
1. This law is addressed to Moses and 


Aaron. ; 
2. running issue] See Jos. ‘Ant.’ 11. rz, 


8 And if he that hath the issue 
spit upon him that is clean; then he- 
shall wash his clothes, and bathe 4im- 
self in water, and be unclean until 
the even. 

g And what saddle soever he rideth | 
upon that hath the issue shall be un- 
clean. 

10 And whosoever toucheth any 
thing that was under him shall be 
unclean until the even: and he that : 
beareth any of those things shall wash . 
his clothes, and bathe himself in wa- | 
ter, and be unclean until the even. 

11 And whomsoever he toucheth 
that hath the issue, and hath not 
rinsed his hands in water, he shall ’ 
wash his clothes, and bathe himself, 
in water, and be unclean until the © 
even. : 


12 And the “vessel of earth, that ¢ chap. 6. 


he toucheth which hath the issue, * 
sHall be broken: and every vessel of 
wood shall be rinsed in water. 

13 And when he that hath an issue 
is cleansed of his issue; then he shal] _ 
number to himself seven days for his 
cleansing, and wash his clothes, and 
bathe his flesh in running water, and 
shall be clean, 

14 And on the eighth day he shall 
take to him two turtledoves, or two 
young pigeons, and come before the 


S 3; Maimon., Note on ‘ Zabim,’ 11. 3, &c., 
Cc. 


13. The mere cessation of the issue does 
not make him clean: he must wait seven 
days, and then bathe and wash his clothes 
preparatory to his offering sacrifice (vv. 13, 
14). As long as the cause of his uncleanness 
continued, he communicated a degree of pol- 
lution to any person or thing with which he 
might come into contact.—On the distinction 

_earthen and wooden utensils (v. 12), 
see On Vi. 28, XI. 33, 35. 


¥. 15—30.] 


Lorp unto the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation, and give them 
unto the priest : 

15 And the priest shall offer them, 
the one fer a sin offering, and the 
other for a burnt offering; and the 
priest shall make an atonement for 
him before the Lorp for his issue. 

16 And if any man’s seed of co- 
-pulation go out from him, then he 
shall wash all his flesh in water, and 
be unclean until the even. 

17 And every garment, and every 
skin, whereon is the seed of copu- 
lation, shall be washed with water, 
and be unclean until the even. 

18 The woman also with whom 
man shall lie with seed of copula- 

tion, they shall both bathe themselves 
in water, and be unclean until the 
even. 

19 @ And if a woman have an is- 
‘sue, and her issue in her flesh be 
blood, she shall be ‘ put apart seven 
days: and whosoever toucheth her 
shall be unclean until the even. 

20 And every thing that she lieth 
upon in her separation shall be un- 
clean : every thing also that she sitteth 
upon shall be clean: 

21 And whosoever toucheth her 
bed shall wash his clothes, and bathe 
himself in water, and be unclean until 
the even. 

22 And whosoever toucheth an 
thing that she sat upon shall wash his 
clothes, and bathe Aimse/f in water, 
and be unclean until the even. 

23 And if it be on ber bed, or on 


16—18. Most of the ancient religions 
made a similar recognition of impurity and of 
the need of purification. On the Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, see Herodot. 
1. 198, 11. 64; Strabo, xvi. p. 745; Hesiod. 
‘Op. et Dies’ 731; Eurip. ‘Ion’ 150; Pers. 
‘Sat.’ 11. 15; Tibull. Lib, 1. 1. 1, On the 
Hi .» ‘Menu’ v. 63. On the Parsees, 
Zendavesta ap. Bahr; ‘Symb.’ 13. p. 466. On 
the Moslems, Koran, Iv, v. See also a remark- 
able passage in Porph. ‘de Abst.’ Iv. 7, 20. 

17. every garment) Cf. Jude v. 23. 

19—24. From the commencement of the 
period uncleanness was to last seven days, 
20—23. 3 
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any thing whereon she sitteth, when 
he toucheth it, he shall be unclean 
until the even. 

24 And if any man lie with her 
at all, and her howers be upon him, 
he shall be unclean seven days; and 
all the bed whereon he lieth shall be 
unclean. 

25 And if a woman have an is- 
sue of her blood many days out of 
the time of her separation, or if it 
run beyond the time of her separa- 
tion; all the days of the issue of her 
uncleanness shall be as the days of 
her separation: she shall be unclean. 

26 Every bed whereon she lieth 
all the days of her issue shall be 
unto her as the bed of her separa- 
tion: and whatsoever she sitteth upon 
shall be unclean, as the uncleanness 
of her separation. 

27 And whosoever toucheth those 
things shall be unclean, and shall 
wash his clothes, and bathe himself 
in water, and be unclean until the 
even. 

28 But if she be cleansed of her 
issue, then she shall number to her- 
self seven days, and after that she 
shall be clean. 

29 And on the eighth day she shall 
take unto her two turtles, or two 
young pigeons, and bring them unto 
the priest, to the door of the taberna- 
cle of the congregation. 

30 And the priest shall offer the 
one for a sin offering, and the other 
for a burnt offering; and the priest 
shall make an atonement for her be- 


24. This must refer to an unexpected oc- 
currence. Intercourse during the acknow- 


the Hindoo, Parsee, and 
‘Menu,’ IV. 40, V. 8; 
Vol. IV. p. 103, 11. 620; Bahr, 11. p. 466; cf. 
Porph. ‘De Abst.’ 11. 50. 


25—30. If the period was irregular, the 
uncleanness was in all respects equal to that 
of him who had an issue (wv. 2—15), each 
state being one of disease. See Note at the 
end of the chapter, § ii. 
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fore the Lorp for the issue of her 
uncleanness. 
31 Thus shall ye separate the chil- 


-dten of Israel from their.uncleanness; | 


that they die not in their uncleanness, 
when they defile my tabernacle that 
is among them. 


- $1—83. This solemn admonition is ad- 
dressed to Moses and Aaron, see v. I. 


31. my tabernacle] Strictly, my dwelling- 
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32 This ss the law of him that hath 
_an issue, and of him whose seed goeth 
from him, and is defiled therewith; 

3 And of her that is sick of her 
flowers, and of him that hath an issue, 
of the man, and of the woman, and of 
him that lieth with her that is unclean. 


place (mishkan), as in Lev. viii. 10, Xvii. 4, 
xxvi. 11. The word rendered “tabernacle” 
elsewhere in Leviticus is properly Tent (04¢/). 
See on Ex. xxvi. I. 


NOTE on CHAPS. X1I.—XvV. 


ON THE PURIFICATIONS OF THE LAW IN 
GENERAL, 


“1. Legal pollution was not in any mode 

degree connected with the personal sin of 
the individual by whom it was occasioned 
or contracted. It originated only in certain 
physical conditions. ‘The corpse of a saint 
was as impure as that of the most degraded 
criminal, and any human corpse communi- 
cated even a greater degree of impurity by 
contact or approximation than the body of 
an animal, The Law made no distinction 
between the Leprosy which an unoffending 
child inherited from its parents and that which 
might have been inflicted as a visitation for 
crime, 

_ We have already had occasion to speak of 
the strong ligbt in which the Law places the 
difference between Life and Death. Note after 
chap. xi. It has also been observed that the 
defilement of the Leprosy arose from the Leper 
being regarded as already amongst the dead. 
Note after chap. xiii. § vir. The conclusion 
follows that two out of the three kinds of 
pollution obviously hinge upon the idea of the 
uncleanness of Death. A question remains as 
to the defilement resulting from the secretions. 
‘Why should those mentioned in the Law be 
cs a from the other secretions of the 

It. has been assumed that, as human life 
ends in corruption, leaving behind an unclean 
corpse, so it must begin in corruption. The 
sinfulness of human nature would thus be 
represented by the uncleanness of its two poles, 

Birth and Death (Buhr). But this, which re- 
fers immediately to purification after child- 
birth, falls to the ground as an explanation, if 
we consider that it was not the newborn 
child who was recognized as unclean, but its 
mother!. ‘The defilement of childbirth is thus 
brought into close relationship with the de- 
filements mentioned in ch. xv. 

The inquiry into the meaning of this sort 


1 See on xii. 4, 6—8, 


of uncleanness must, it would seem, remain 
involved in a share of that mystery which 
shrouds the whole of the subject with which 
it is connected. ‘The best clue we can get 
towards a solution appears to be that furnished 
by such passages as Gen, iii. 16, Rom. vii. 24, 
Vili. 21, In connexion with that feeling of shame 
which is common to all human beings not en- 
tirely debased, of which we gather the history 
from Gen. ii. 25, ili. 7, 10, II. 

ii, All need of purification without doubt 
took its rise in a sense of the sinfulness of man. 
Legal uncleanness would not else have excluded 
the person from participation in the service of 
the Sanctuary. But the connection between sin 
and uncleanness is not immediate. The con- 
necting links between them are the disease and 
death which are the offspring of sin. The 
pains of childbirth and the suffering of death 
were the two sentences pronounced by God 
upon mankind after the first sin?. The case 
seems to be strengthened by the fact that the 
diseased conditions of uncleanness (xv. 2, 25), 
compared with the healthy ones, are treated as 
if they had a double ground of pollution ; they 
alone require sacrificial atonement. The con- 
clusion then appears to be reasonable that all 
the rites of purification were intended to re- 
mind the Israelite that he belonged to a fallen 
race and that he needed a Purification and 
Atonement which he could not effect for him- 
self. 

It is worthy of remark that the same causes 
of uncleanness have been generally recognized 
by the ancient nations. Some authorities on 
this point as to details have been given in the 
preceding notes, It would seem that the law 
of purifications, in its three great lines of ap- 
plication (see note before ch. xii.), coincides 
with the suggestions of the common instinct, 
or of the common tradition, of the human 
race. 

iii, But it is important to observe in the 
way of contrast with what completeness and 


3 Gen. ii. 17, iii. 16, 


; 19; Rom. v.12; Heb, 
li, 14, 153 1 Tim. ii. 15. ss : 


® chap. 10. 
2. 


vy. I—3.] 


logical consistency the Law of Moses treats: 
the subject, and how it raises it above the 
level of natural feeling to a higher sphere, 
When the Law in later ages was misrepresent- 
ed by the rabbinical teachers, its logical dis- 
tinctions were crumbled away, and attention 
to minute artificial rules became the badge of 
the self-righteous Jew. The deep significance 
of the ceremonial purifications was confounded 
with the mere forms, not necessarily with the 
reality, of cleanliness. Hence came in the 
washing of hands and ‘of cups and pots, 
brazen vessels and of tables.” Mark vii. 2—8. 
Just the same kind of confusion is to be 
traced in all the Gentile systems of purifi- 
cation. ‘The Hindoos, for example, put into 
the same category of pollution a corpse, an 
outcast for deadly sin, and a newborn child 
with all its relations within a certain degree 
of consanguinity, which is specially extended 
beyond the common limits for the Brahmin}. 
But the rules of the Moslems bear a yet 
closer outward resemblance to those of the 
rabbinical Jews denounced by our Saviour’, 


1 ‘Menu,’ v. 62, 85; note on Lev. xii. 8. 
3 See Koran v.; Lane, ‘ Mod. Egypt.’ ch. 111, 
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The original character of the Mosaic law of 
urifications is remarkably shewn in its belong- 
ing to every member of the nation without 
distinction, so testifying to his position before 
ehovah (cf. Note after chap. xi. § vi1.), and by 
its clearness and practical method. In all cases, 
a period of uncleanness was defined—in ordi- 
nary defilements, either one day or seven da 
—at the end of which a formal washing of the 
person, and in certain prescribed instances of the 
clothes also, was to take place. The purifying 
rite could thus never be hurried so as to impair 
its solemnity; the person was to have time to 
realize the sense of his uncleanness. It could 
not, like most of the Gentile purifications, be 
ormed immediately when the occasion for 
It occurred, as if the object were mainly to 
cleanse the flesh. But above all, it should be 
observed that every Levitical purification of a 
graver kind culminated in a Sin-offering and a 
Burnt-offering sacrificed to Jehovah according 
to the general law of sacrificial worship. And 
the atoning act of the priest gave its meaning 
not merely to the single occasion on which the 
sacrifices were offered, but to every rite of 
purification, whether great or small, which 
was prescribed by the Law. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

1 How the high priest must enter into the holy 
place. 11 The sin offering for himself. 15 
The sin offering for the people. 20 The 
scapegoat. 29 Lhe yearly feast of the ex- 


OnS . 
ND the Lorp spake unto Moses 
after “the death of the two sons 
of Aaron, when they offered before 
the Lorn, and died; 
2 And the Lorp said unto Moses, 


Cuap. XVI. 
THe DAY OF ATONEMENT. I—34. 


The Day of Atonement, or, as it is in the 
Hebrew, the Day of Atonements (Yom Kippu- 
rim), is called by the Rabbins Yoma, i.e. the 
Day, which is the title of the treatise on it in 
the Mishna. Philo calls it ‘‘the Festival of 
Fasting,” and St Luke (probably) ‘‘ the Fast.” 
See Acts xxvii.9. ‘The purpose of the ob- 
servance of the day is expressly stated in the 
Law: “to make an atonement for the children 
of Israel for all their sins (and rela rapier 
once a year.” See vv. 34 and 16.—Cf. wi 
this chap., xxiii. 26—32. 

1. The instructions for observing this day 
seem naturally to follow the laws of Sacri- 
fices and Purifications. See on wv. 33, 34. 
The chapter would on this ground appear to 
hold its proper place. The reference to the 


Speak unto Aaron thy brother, that 


he °come not at all times into the ®Exod. 30. 


58 


rd 


: 


holy place within the vail before the en. o 7. 


mercy seat, which is upon the ark; 
that he die not: for I will appear in 
the cloud upon the mercy seat. 

3 Thus shall Aaron come into the 
holy place: with a young bullock for 
a sin offering, and a ram for a burnt 
offering. 


death of Nadab and Abihu is not therefore to 
be regarded as a resuming of the historical 
narrative from ch. x. 20, but as a notice of the 
occasion on which the instructions were given, 
well calculated to add point and emphasis to 
the solemn admonition to the High priest in 
the second verse. The death of his sons, for 
drawing nigh to Jehovah in an unauthorized 
manner, was to serve as a warning to Aaron 
himself never to transgress in this respect. 


2. the holy place within the vail] See Ex. 
XXvi. 33; Heb. ix. 3. 

the cloud] Cf. Ex. xvi. 10, xix. 9, xl. 34; 
Num. ix. 15; 1 K. viii. ro. See v. 13. 

the mercy seat| See Note on Ex. xxv. 17. 


3. Thus] More strictly, With this; that 
is, with the offerings about to be mentioned. 

holy place} ‘This name here denotes the 
Sanctuary, the whole sacred enclosure, the 
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4 He shall put on the holy linen 
coat, and he shall have the linen 
breeches upon his flesh, and shall be 
girded with a linen girdle, and with 
‘the linen mitre shall he be attired: 
these are holy garments; therefore 
shall] he wash his flesh in water, and 
so put them on. 

5 And he shall take of the congre- 
gation of the children of Israel two 


LEVITICUS. XVI: 


[v. 4—7. 


kids of the goats for a sin offering, 
and one ram for a burnt offering. 
6 And Aaron shall offer his bullock 


of the sin offering, which ss for him- 


self, and “make an atonement 
himself, and for his house. 

7 And he shall take the two goats, 
and present them before the Lorp | 


at the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation. 


court of the Tabernacle. ‘The offerings were 
for Aaron and his sons, supplied by himself. 
See v. 6. 


4. In preparing for the ordi ministra- 
tions the priest had to wash only his feet and 
hands; Ex. xxx. 19—21, xl. 31. But the 
High priest when he changed his dress on this 
day was required to bathe himself. This 
was done when he resumed his ‘ golden 
garments” (Ex. xxviii.), as well as on this 
occasion. See v. 24. According to Jewish 
tradition the High priest himself in his golden 
garments had, on this day, and for the pre- 
vious week, to offer the regular daily sacrifices, 
and to rm the other sacerdotal duties of 
the Sanctuary, which were usually performed 
by a common priest—The dress of white 
linen, which he now put on, appears to have 
been like the ordinary dress of the common 
priests, except in the substitution of a linen 
mitre for the bonnet (or on?) and of a plain 
linen girdle for the variegated one. Ex. xxviii. 
40—43, with notes. ‘The mitre still distin- 
guished him as the High priest, and the plain 
white girdle was in exact vig ead with the 
other parts of the dress. It has supposed 
by at that this white dress was worn by 
the High priest to mark that he reduced him- 
self on this occasion to the level of a common 
priest, as an act of humiliation becoming the 
character of the Day of Atonement. It is 
alleged that he could have worn these peculiar 
garments only as a humbled penitent asking 
for forgiveness when he offered the Sin-offering 
for himself, v. 6. (Several Jewish authorities, 
y Gae by Drusius, Cyril Alex., a Lapide, 

rotius, Rosenmuller, Knobel, Kurtz, &c.) 
But it seems to be justly against this: 

1) that the dress, though it was like that of 

e common att in being white, was still 
distinguished by the insignia of the High- 
priesthood ; ee that these garments are em- 
phatically ed holy (vv. 4, 32), in virtue, 
it would seem, of their special significance, 
not merely in the same sense as the golden 
garments, which were consecrated by the 
anointing oil, Ex. xxviii. 2, xxix. 21; Lev. 
viii. 30; (3) that even admitting that they 
were intended to assimilate to the dress of the 
common priests, they were not the more sym- 


bolical of humiliation, for this dress was 
appointed ‘‘ for glory and beauty” as much 
as the golden garments of the High priest. 
See Ex. xxviii., cf. v. 2 with v. 40; (4) and, 
above all, that whiteness never appears to have 
been connected by the Hebrews with mourn- 
ing or penitence; on the contrary, all the 
evidence we have appears to make it signifi- 
cant of triumphant holiness. See Eccles. ix. 
8; Ezek. ix. 2, x.2; Dan. x. 5, xii. 6; Matt. 
Xvii. 2, XXvili. 3; Mark ix. 3; Luke ix. 29; 
Rev. ili. 4, iv. 4, vi. rx, xix. 14, &c. &c. 
Hence it seems most probable that the High 
priest, in preparing to enter the Holy of holies, 
attired himself in spotless white as a token of 
the holiness without which none, in a spiritual 
sense, can enter the divine presence. So Origen, 
Hesychius, Keil, Wogue. He thus became 
a more distinct foreshadow of the greater 
High Priest, who is *‘ holy, harmless, unde- 
filed, te from sinners;” who has once 
for all ‘‘entered into that within the vail,” 
Heb. vii. 26, vi. 19, 20. ‘This significance be- 
longed to the High priest only in his official 
capacity as mediator: in his own person he 
had infirmity, and was required ‘to offer up 
sacrifice, first for his own sins, and then 
for the people's.” Heb. vii. 27. See on ix. 
y—14. On the same ground it was that, al- 
though as a mediator he had to enter the Most 
Holy place, as sinful flesh he needed the cloud 
of incense as.a vail to come between him and 
the holiness of Jehovah. See v. 13. 


5. take of the congregation] ‘The two goats 
for the Sin-offering for the people, and the 
ram for their Burnt-offering, were to be sup- 
plied at the public cost, as the Sin-offering and 
the Burnt-offering for the priests were to be 
supplied by the High priest. See v. 3. 

two kids of the goats] ‘This should be, two 
shaggy he-goats. See on iv. 23. Accord- 
ing to the Mishna these were to be of the 
same colour, size, and value (‘ Yoma,’ VI. 1). 


6. shall offer] Rather, shall present, 
as in wv. 7, 10, Kc. The word expresses 
formal act of placing the victims in front of 
the entrance of the Tabernacle. Introd. § v. 

Sor himself, and for bis house] ‘That is, for 
himself as the High priest and all the common 
priests. Cf. on ix, 7—14. 


for Heb. 9. 


{ Heb. 


v. B—14.} | 


8 And Aaron shall cast lots upon 


the two goats; one lot for the Lorn, 


and the other lot for the scapegoat. 
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for himself, and for his house, and 
shall kill the bullock of the sin offer- 


Speer ing which #s for himself : 
9 And Aaron shall bring the goat 12 And he shall take a censer full 
(Heh, | upon which the Lorp’s lot 'fell, and of burning coals of fire from off the 


ofter him for a sin: offering. 

10 But the goat, on which the lot 
fell to be the scapegoat, shall be pre- 
sented alive before the Lorp, to make 
an atonement with him, and to let 
him go for a scapegoat into the wil- 
derness. 


altar before the Lorp, and his hands 
full of sweet incense beaten small, and 
bring it within the vail: 

13 And he shall put the incense 
upon the fire before the Lorp, that 
the cloud of the incense may cover 
the mercy seat that ss upon the testi- 
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11 And Aaron shall bring the bul- 
lock of the sin offering, which 7s for 
himself, and shall make an atonement 


mony, that he die not: 4 Heb. 9 
14 And “he shall take of the blood Bao 4 
of the bullock, and ‘sprinkle it with 6 * 


8. The two goats formed a single Sin-of- 
fering, v. 5. 
meaning of the sacrifice it was necessary that 
the act of a living being should be performed 
after death. See on v.22 As this could not 
possibly be visibly set forth with a single victim, 
two were employed, as in the case of the birds 
in the rite for the healed leper. See Note after 
chap. xiv. The two goats were presented to- 
gether before Jehovah. Up to this point they 
were on a par, and to decide which of them 
should die recourse was had to casting lots. 
See Note on Ex, xxviii. 30, § Vv. 3. 

Sor the scapegoat) Rather, for AzazeL In 
the uncertainty which exists respecting the 
meaning of the original word, it would be 
better to retain it in the text of our Bible. It 
thus appears in the Geneva French, Junius 
and Tremellius, and nearly all modern critical 
translations, Jewish and Christian. The word 
has no article in Heb., and is probably a pro- 
per name, See Note at the end of the chapter. 
| 9. offer bim for a sin ering} Rather, 
“present him fora sin offering.” Cf. v. 6. 
The goat was not to be offered on the Altar 
until after the sacrifice of the High priest’s 
Sin-offering, vv. 11—14. It should ob- 
served that av. 9, 10 merely speak of the pur- 
poses for which the two goats were destined. 
The practical directions respecting them, in 
which the required details are given, will be 
found in verses 15, 16, 20—22. 

10. on which the lot fell to be the scapegoat 
Rather, on which the lot ‘for Azazel 
fell. 

an atonement with bim| Different opinions 
have been held as to the meaning of the original 
words. It is most probable that they express 
that the goat ‘for Azazel” was to be con- 
Sidered as taking his part along with the other 
goat in the great symbol of atonement. The 
words of our version thus appear fairly to re- 
present the Hebrew. eee ee 

. for a scapegoat into the wi 5 er, 
‘‘to Azasel, into the Wildenmens 


In order duly to bring out the- 


11—265. It is important, in reference to the 
meaning of the Day of Atonement, to observe 
the order.of the rites as they are described in 
these verses. (1) The Sin-offering for the 
priests (v. 11), (2) The High priest enters 
the First time, within the vail, with the 
Incense (vv. 12,13). (3) He enters the Second 
time with the blood of the priest's Sin-offer- 
ing (v.14). (4) The sacniice of the goat 
‘*for Jehovah” (v. 15). (5) The High priest 
enters the Third time within the vail with 
the blood of the goat (v. 15). (6) The 
atonement for the Tent of meeting (note 
on v.16). (7) The atonement for the Altar 
of Burnt-offering in the court (vv. 18, 19). 
(8) The goat sent away to Azazel (vv. 
20—22). (9) The High priest bathes hime 
self and resumes his golden garments (v, 
23,24). (x0) The Burnt-offerings for the 
High priest and the people, with the fat of 
the two Sin-offerings, offered on the Altar 
(wv, 24,25). (11) The accessory sacrifices 
mentioned Num. xxix. 8—x1z (see on Lev. 
Xxili. 20), appear now to have offered, 
(12) According to Jewish tradition, the High 
priest again resumed his white dress and entered 
a Fourth time within the vail to fetch out the 
censer and the bowl (‘ Yoma,’ VIII. 4). 

12. acenser] See on Ex. xxv. 38. Literally, 
the censer. According to the Mishna, a 
golden censer was used on this occasion. If 
the English version is right in Heb. ix. 4, it is 
what is there called @upsarjpioy. See in loc. 
and on Ex. xxx. 6. It is here called by the 
LXX. +6 ny ase 


the altar before the ee t.e. the Altar of 
Burnt-offering on which fire was always 
burning. 


sweet incense} See Exod. xxx. 34—36. 

18. the cloud of the incense] See on Ex. 
Xxx. 7, 8. 

mercy seat that is upon the testimony] See 
Note on Ex, xxv. 17. 

14. and be shall take of the blood| The 
High priest must have come out from the 


[v. 15 —20. 
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17 And there shall be no man in /Luke r. 
the tabernacle of the congregation 
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his finger upon the mercy seat east- 
ward; and before the mercy seat shall. 


he sprinkle of the blood with his fin- 
ger seven times, 

15 { Then shall he kill the goat 
of the sin offering, that zs for the peo- 
ple, and bring his blood within the 
vail, and do with that blood as he did 
with the blood of the bullock, and 
sprinkle it upon the mercy seat, and 
before the mercy seat: 

16 And he shall make an atone- 
ment for the holy place, because of 
the uncleanness of the children of 
Israel, and because of their transgres- 
sions in all their sins: and so shall he 
do for the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, that 'remaineth among them in 
the midst of their uncleanness. 


when he goeth in to make an atone-: 
ment in the holy place, until he come 
gut, and have made an atonement for 
himself, and for his household, and for 
all the congregation of Israel. 

18 And he shall go out unto thealtar 
that is before the Lorp, and make an 
atonement for it; and shall take of 
the blood of the bullock, and of the 
blood of the goat, and put st upon the 
horns of the altar round about. 

19 And he shall sprinkle of the 
blood upon it with his finger seven 
times, and cleanse it, and hallow it 
from the uncleanness of the children 
of Israel. 

20 4 And when he hath made an 


Most Holy place to fetch the blood, leaving 
the censer smoking within, and then have en- 
tered again within the vail. According to the 
most probable interpretation of the verse, it 
would appear that he sprinkled the blood seven 
times upon the Mercy seat, on its east side 
(not ‘‘eastward”), and then seven times upon 
the floor in front of it (so Knobel, Keil, and 
others). If the Mercy seat may be regarded as 
an Altar, the holiest one of the three, on this 
one occasion in the "bes atonement was thus 
made for it, as for the other Altars, with sa- 
crificial blood (Ewald, Kurtz, &c.). But the 
Jewish writers in general, and some others, 
do not think that the Mercy seat itself was 
touched with the blood, and would render the 
preposition over against (not ‘“‘upon”) the 
Mercy seat. Josephus says that the blood 
was sprinkled first upon the ceiling and then 
upon the floor of the Most Holy place (‘ Ant.’ 
II. x0, § 3). Cf. on iv. 6. 


15. Having completed the atonement in 
the Holy of holies on behalf of the priests, the 
High priest has now to do the same thing on 
behalf of the people. 


16. By ‘the holy place” appears to be 
here meant the place within the vail, the Holy 
of holies. ‘The first part of the verse thus re- 
fers to the rites already performed. | 

tabernacle of the congregation] Tent of 
meeting. Atonement was now to be made 
for the Tabernacle as a whole. The sense is 
very briefly expressed, but there seems to be 
no room to doubt that the High priest was 
to sprinkle the blood of each of the victims 
before the Altar of incense, as he had done 
before the Mercy seat within the vail. Josephus 
so understood the matter. ‘ Ant.’ 111. 10. § 3. 
That the High priest had on this occasion 


also to touch with blood the horns of the 
Altar of incense appears from Ex. xxx. ro. 
that remaineth among them in the midst of 
their uncleanness| A nearly similar expression 
is used in v. 19 regarding the Brazen altar. 
The most sacred earthly things which came 
into contact with the nature of man 
from time to time to be cleansed and sanctified 
by the blood of the Sin-offerings which had 
been taken into the presence of Jehovah, See 
on Ex. xxviii. 38. 


18. the altar that ts before the Lornp] Some 
of the rabbins, and others, have taken this for 
the Golden altar (Bahr, Knobel, &c.). But 
the words, ‘‘he shall go out,” in connection 
with vv. 16, 17, would intimate that he was 
to go out of the Tabernacle into the Court. 
That the designation may properly belong to 
the Brazen altar, is proved by v. 12. See Ex. 
Xxix. 11, 12; Lev.i. 5. So Josephus, ‘ Ant.’ 111. 
10. § 3. The order of the ceremony required 
that atonement should first be made for the 
Most Holy place with the Mercy seat, then for 
the Holy place with the Golden altar, and then 
for the Altar in the court. See vv. 20, 33. The 
horns of the Brazen altar were touched with 
the blood, as they were in the ordinary Sin- 
offerings. Lev. iv. 25, 30, 34. Cf. Ezek. 
xliii. rg —22; Heb. ix, 21, 22. 

of the blood of the bullock, and of the blood of 
the goat) ‘The Jewish tradition is that, for this 
purpose, some of the blood of the two victims 
was mingled together in a basin. 

19. upon it] The Hebrew is here exactly 
represented. ‘The blood may have been sprin- 
kled either on the top or the side of the Altar. 
In reference to the sprinkling of the Mercy seat, 
in v. 14, the front, or east side, is distinctly 
expressed. 


t Heb. 


of separa- 


tice. 


Vv. 21—26.] 


end of reconciling the holy place, and 

the tabernacle of the congregation, 

and the altar, he shall bring the live 
at: 

21 And Aaron shall lay both his 
hands upon the head of the live goat, 
and confess over him all the iniquities 
of the children of Israel, and all their 
transgressions in all their sins, puttin 
them upon the head of the goat, ad 
shall send 4im away by the hand of ta 
fit man into the wilderness: 

22 And the goat shall bear upon 
him all their iniquities unto a land 
‘not inhabited; and he shall let go 
the goat in the wilderness. 

23 And Aaron shall come into the 


20—22. Not until the atonement by blood 
of the holy places on behalf of the priests and 
the people had been accomplished, was the 
High pnest to complete the Sin-offering of the 
two goats by sending the living one into the 
Wilderness. See on vv. 11—125. 

21. confess over him] According to the 
Mishna, the form of confession used on this 
occasion in later times was:—‘‘O Lord, thy 
people, the house of Israel, have transgressed, 
they have rebelled, they have sinned before 
thee. I beseech thee now absolve their trans- 
gressions, their rebellion and their sin that they 
have sinned against thee, as it is written in the 
law of Moses thy servant, that on this day he 
shall make atonement for you to cleanse you 
from all your sins, and ye shall be clean.” 
‘ Yoma,’ VI. 2. 

a fit man] Literally, a timely man, or, a man 
at band, ‘Tradition says that the man was 
appointed for this work the year before. 


22. shall bear upon bim all their iniquities 
unto a land not inbabited] Literally, unto a 
place cut off, or (as in the margin) a place 
‘of separation."—The Jewish tradition that 
the goat was hooted and goaded away and at 
last thrown down a precipice (‘ Yoma,’ VI. 4; 
Otho, ‘ Rab. Lex.’ p. 220), must be a corrupt 
fable utterly alien to the true idea of the rite. 

It is evident that the one signification of the 
ceremony of this goat was the complete remo- 
val of the sins which were confessed over him. 
See Note on Azazel at the end of the chapter, 
§§ 11. 1v. The atonement for the sins com- 
mitted had been signified by the blood of the 
slain goat: had so been made with 
Jehovah. Still the sins were facts, their con- 
sequences remained. ‘That which Milton has 
so naturally put into the mouth of our first 
parent, is the burden, and may be the snare, of 
every believer who feels that he has sinned ;— 

Vow I. 
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tabernacle of the congregation, and 

shall put off the linen garments, which 

he put on when he went into the holy 
lace, and shall leave them there: 

24 And he shall wash his flesh with 
water in the holy place, and put on 
his garments, and come forth, and 
offer his burnt offering, and the burnt 
offering of the people, and make an 
atonement for himself, and for the 


people. 

25 And the fat of the sin offering 
shall he burn upon the altar, 

26 And he that let go the goat for 
the scapegoat shall wash his clothes, 
and bathe his flesh in water, and after- 
ward come into the camp. 


“But past who can recal, or done undo? 
Not God omnipotent, nor fate—” 


Heathen literature shews emphatically how 
the thought has haunted the human mind in 
different ages. See Soph. ‘Trach.’ 742; Arist. 
‘Ethic.’ vi. 2; Hor. m1. ‘Od.’ xxix. 45. We 
know that the mercy of God does nothing by 
halves, The spiritual restoration of the recon- 
ciled sinner is perfect before Him. Ps. li. 7, 
cil, 12; Isai. 18. But it is in accepting this 
truth that the believer needs special help. 
Temptation continues to assail his heart, the 
sense of sin abides with him, and is apt to 
seem to him in itself to be sin. No symbol 
could so plainly set forth the completeness of 
Jehovah's acceptance of the penitent, as a Sin- 
offering in which a life was given up for the 
Altar, and yet a living being survived to carry 
away all sin and uncleanness. ‘The truth of 
atonement was involved in every Sin-offering ; 
but it was only in the offering of the two 
goats in this great annual rite that the expres- 
sion of it was carried out into complete detail. 
The declared object of the observance was that 
the Israelites might be ‘‘clean from all their 
sins before the Lord,” wv. 30. Cf. Ps. cil. 
ro—12; Isa. liii. 6, 1x, 123; Micah vii. 19; 
Joh. i. 29; Heb. ix. 28; x Pet. i. 24. 


26—28. Both he who led away the goat 
and he who burned the parts of the Sin-offer- 
ings had to purify themselves. It was pro- 
bably a rule that those who went out of the 
camp during a religious solemnity incurred 
uncleanness. Many however suppose that 
pollution was communicated by contact with 
the Scape-goat and with the flesh of the Sin- 
offering. But there is no hint of this kind 
in reference to the flesh which was bumt of 
the Sin-offerings given in ch. iv. vv. 12, 21. 
Cf. also vi. 27, and Note on Azazel at the end 
of this chapter, § Iv, 
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27 €And the bullock for the sin 


feb 13. offering, and the goat for the sin offer- 


Ir. 


ing, whose blood was brought in to 
make atonement in the holy place, 
shall ome carry forth without the 
camp; and they shall burn in the fire 
their skins, and their flesh, and their 
dung. 

28 And he that burneth them shall 
wash his clothes, and bathe his flesh 
in water, and afterward he shall come 
into the camp. 

29 ( And this shall be a statute 
for ever unto you: that in the seventh 
month, on the tenth day of the month, 
ye shall afflict your souls, and do no 
work at all, whether it be one of your 


27. shall burn in the fire} That is, consume 
with fire, not burn sacrificially. See on i. 
g, iv. 12; Heb. xiii. rz. 


29. seventh month, on the tenth day} The 
month Ethanim or Tisri, as being the seventh 
in the Sacred year, has been called the Sabba- 
tical month. On the first day was celebrated 
the Feast of Trumpets, Lev. xxiii. 24, the tenth 
day was the Day of Atonement, and on the 
fourteenth day the Feast of ‘Tabernacles com- 
menced. Ex. xxiii. 16; Note on Lev. xxiii. 24. 

affiict your souls] In chap. xxill. 27—32, the 
direction as to the mode in which the people 
were to observe the Day of Atonement is 
expanded, and ssactionad by a sentence of 
cutting off from the nation whoever trans- 
gressed it. It was to be a day of Holy Convo- 
cation of the strictest observance (see on xxiii. 
7), a Sabbath of rest in which no work what- 
ever was to be done from evening to evening, 
that is, from the evening of the gth to the 
evening of the roth day. The expression ‘to 
afflict the soul,” appears to be the old term for 
fasting; but its meaning evidently embraces, 
not only abstinence from food, but that peni- 
tence and humiliation which give scope and 
purpose to the outward act of fasting. The 
specific word for abstinence (tzum) is not 
found in the Pentateuch, but often occurs in 
the Prophets and Historical books. The Day 
of Atonement was the only public fast com- 
manded by the Law of Moses. On fasts 
observed in later times, see Zech. viii. 19, &c., 
and on those of the Pharisaic Jews, which 
were multiplied to twenty-nine annual, and 
two weekly fasts, see Reland, ‘ Antiq.’ p. 270. 

@ stranger that sojourneth among you} Ra- 
ther, the foreigner who dwelleth a- 
mong you. See on Ex. xx. ro. The mean- 
ing is, one of foreign blood, who dwelt with 
the Israelites, had abjured false gods, and had 
become familiarly known to his neighbours. 
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[v. 27—33. 


own country, or a stranger that so- 
journeth among you: , 

30 For on that day shall the priest 
make an atonement for you, to cleanse 
you, that ye may be clean from all 
your sins before the Lorp. 

31 It shall be a sabbath of rest unto 
you, and ye shall afflict your souls, by 
a statute for ever. 


32 And the priest, whom he shall 


anoint, and whom he shall 'consecrate Heb. 
to minister in the priest’s office in his ‘and. 


father’s stead, shall make the atone- 
ment, and shall put on the linen 
clothes, even the holy garments: 

33 And he shall make an atone- 
ment for the holy sanctuary, and he 


The Kenites appear to have been foreigners of 
this kind (Judg. iv. rr, &c.); and, in the 
next age, the Gibeonites (Josh. ix.). It is not 
improbable that a considerable portion of the 
‘‘ mixed multitude” of Ex. xii. 38 (cf. v. 48) 
might have taken a similar position. As he 
had the blessing and protection of the Law 
(Num. xxxv. 15; Josh. xx. 9; Deut. x. 
18; Lev. xix. ro, xxili. 22, xxiv. 22), the fo- 
reigner was bound to obey its statutes. 
He had to observe the Sabbath (Ex. xx. ro, 
xxiii. 12), the Day of Atonement, abstinence 
from blood (Lev. xvii. 10), and the law of 
marriage (Lev. xviii. 26). He was subject 
to the ordained punishments for the wor- 
ship of Molech (Lev. xx. 2), and for blas- 
phemy (Lev. xxiv. 16). He could partake in 
the festivities of Pentecost and the Feast of 
Tabernacles (Deut. xvi. 11, 14). He could 
offer Burnt-offerings and Peace-offerings (Lev. 
Xvii, 8, xxii. 18) and Sin-offerings Shee 
Xv. 29). The Law expressly states that he 
could not take part in the Passover, unless he 
was circumcised. Ex. xii. 48, Num. ix. 14. 
We may infer that this condition, expressed 
exclusively in regard to the great national 
festival, applied to some other of his religious 
privileges. 


32. whom be shall anoint—avbom be shall 
consecrate} who shall be anointed—who 
shall be consecrated. See on iv. 3: on 
the form of expression, see on Ex. xxxvii. r—5. 

the holy garments] See on v. 4. 


33, 34. There is here a summary of what 
was done on the Day of Atonement. Its pur- 
pose was to signify Atonement for the whole 
of the children of Israel, from the High priest 
to the lowest of the people. 

It has been held that the atonement of this 
day related to all the sins committed by the 
people for which atonement had not been 


v. 34] 


shall make an atonement for the ta- 
bernacle of the congregation, and for 
the altar, and he shall make an atone- 
ment for the priests, and for all the 
people of the congregation. 


duly made at the Altar in the course of the 
past year (Knobel, Keil, Herxheimer). But 
it would rather seem that the Day was in- 
tended as an occasion for expressing more 
completely than could be done in the ordi- 
nary sacrifices the Spiritual truth of Atone- 
ment, with a fuller acknowledgment of the 
sinfulness and weakness of man and of the 
corruptible nature of all earthly things, even 
of those most solemnly consecrated and de- 
voted to the service of God. It belonged to 
its observances especially to set forth, by the 
entrance of the High priest into the Hol 
of holies, that Atonement could only be ef. 
fected before the throne of Jehovah Himself 
cf. Matt. ix. 6; Mark ii. 7—10; Heb. iv. 16, 
c.); and, by the goat sent into the Wilder- 
ness, that the sins atoned for were not only for- 
given, but carried wholly away. See on v. 22. 
The rites were not in any proper sense sup- 
lemental, but were a solemn gathering up, as 
It were, of all other rites of atonement,-so as 
to make them point more expressively to the 
revelation to come of God's ious purpose 
to man in sending His Son to be delivered for 
our offences, and to rise again for our justifi- 
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34 And this shall be an everlasting 
statute unto you, to make an atone- 
ment for the children of Israel for all 
their sins “once a year. 
as the Lorp commanded Moses. 


cation; to be our great High Priest for ever 
after the order of Melchisedec, and to enter 
for us within the vail (Rom. iv. 25; Heb. vi, 
20). The Day of Atonement expanded the 
meaning of every Sin-offering, in the same 
way as the services for Good Friday and Ash 
Wednesday expand the meaning of our Litany 
days throughout the year, and Easter Day, that 
of our Sundays. 


84. And he did as the Lorp commanded 
Moses} ‘There is a similar notice of the first 
observance of the Passover at the conclusion 


of the instructions respecting it. Ex. xii. 50. 


The modern Jews are said to observe the 
Day of Atonement by the slaughter of a fowl. 
See Buxtorf’s ‘ Synagoga Judaica,’ chap. xxV1.; 
Dr McCaul’s ‘The Old Paths,’ No. 36.—The 
external form of the ceremony of the goat set 
free may have been, as many have supposed, 

re-Mosaic. But the Law must have given 
it a new and distinct meaning in making it part 
of the great Sin-offering of the year. See 
Introd. §§ xvi. xvii. 


NOTE on Cuap. xvi. 8. 


On AZAZEL. 


I. Origin of the word. 1. Is it the name of 
a Personal being? III. The function of 
the Goat sent away. 1V. His typical cha- 
racter. VV. Names of the Evil one. VI. 
Other explanations of Azazel. 


I. The word ‘azazel CNTY) occurs no= 
where in the Old Testament except in this 
chapter. What is denoted by it, is a ques- 
tion to which no very certain answer can be 
givep. The best modern scholars consider its 
most probable derivation to be from a root in 
use in Arabic, but not in Hebrew, signifying 
to remove, OY to separate. They are equally 
agreed as to the word expressing the destina- 
tion to which the goat was sent, not (as in 
our Version) the goat itself. The etymology 

by Buxtorf and the earlier critics, 

according to which the word answered to our 

own ‘ scape-goat,” is now almost universally 
jected. 


oT. The acceptance of Azazel as the name of 
a personal being placed in opposition to Jeho- 
vah, seems to be the only mode of justifying the 
relation in which the two lots stood to each 
other. Upon this a great majority of critics, 
ancient as well as modern, are agreed. But 


different views have been held regarding the 
nature of this personal being. ‘The Syriac 
version appears to give to Azazel the sense 
of the mighty God oe Sortissimus), which 
may be supported by an explanation of the 
etymology not wholly improbable. ‘This no- 
tion has been adopted by Le Moyne and in- 
geniously carried out so as to make Azazel 
denote God as the God of power in His 
relation to the Gentiles, as distinguished from 
Jehovah, revealed as the God of grace to the 
chosen people!. ‘The greater number of cri- 
tics are however inclined to take Azazel as 
the name of an evil spirit to whom the goat 
was sent. It is considered that the name 
itself. signifying the entirely separate one, 
one dwelling in banishment, is in favour of 
this meaning (Knobel, Hengstenberg, &c.). 
That the Hebrews were familiar with the 
notion of evil spirits making their abode in 
desert places is evident from Is. xiii. 21, XXXIV. 
14 (cf. on Lev. xvii. 7); Matt. xii. 43; Luke 
Vili. 27; Rev. xviil. 2. Several Jewish tradi- 
tions point to the same conclusion. The name 
Azalzel, easily corrupted from Azazel, is 
applied to a fallen angel in the book of Enoch, 
which was most likely written by a Jew about 


1 Carpzov, ‘App. Crit.’ p. 439. 
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40 A.C. Some of the rabbinists identify Azazel 
with Sammael, the name given by the Jews to 
the angel of death, the chief of the devils'.— 
Origen expressly says that Azazel denoted 
the devil (‘Cont. Cels.’ lib. VI. p. 305). 

III. ‘Taking then Azazel as the evil one, 
the important question remains, in what ca- 

city was the goat dismissed to him? Was 

e sent as a sacrifice, to bribe, or mollify 
him? (Spencer, Gesenius, Rosenmuller, &c.) 
Against this it is justly urged, that the two 
goats formed together one Sin-offering, and as 
such had been presented to Jehovah: and 
also that anything like the worship, by sacrifice 
or otherwise, of an evil spirit was forbidden 
by the whole spirit of the Law.—Or, is 
the strange notion to be entertained that the 
goat was sent out with his symbolical burden 
of sin, as if to vex the devil, ‘‘to deride and 
to triumph over him” in his own dominion? 
(Witsius, Hengstenberg, Kurtz.)—May not 
the matter be rather put in this way, in accord- 
ance with the sense given in the preceding notes? 
It is evident that the goat sent away could not 
stand in the same relation to Azazel as the other 
did to Jehovah. Having been presented to 
Jehovah before the lots were cast, each goat 
stood in a sacrificial relation to Him. The 
casting of lots was an appeal to the decision 
of Jehovah (cf. Josh. vii. 16, 17, xiv. 23 
Prov. xvi. 33; Acts i. 26, &c.); it was 
therefore His act to choose one of the goats 
for His service in the way of ordinary sa- 
crifice, the other for His service in carrying 
off the sins to Azazel. The idea to be set 
before the Israelites was the absolute anni- 
hilation, by the atoning sacrifice, of sin as a 
separation between Jehovah and His people, 
the complete setting free of their consciences, 
See note on v. 22. This was expressed in 
later times by the Psalmist; ‘‘ As far as the 
east is from the west, so far hath he removed 
our transgressions from us a 12); and 
by the Prophet: ‘* He will subdue our iniqui- 
ties; and thou wilt cast all their sins into the 
depths of the sea.” Micah vii. 19. By this 
expressive outward sign the sins were sent 
back to the author of sin himself, ‘‘the en- 
tirely separate one,” who was banished from 
the realm of grace. 

IV. The removal of the sins which had been 
atoned for could only be effected by means as 
holy, as much belonging to Jehovah, as those 
which had been employed in the atonement 
itself. ‘They were not, as in the case of the 
Sin-offering, put upon the head of the goat 
by the offerers, nor by the elders of the people 
as their representatives (see Lev. iv. 15); 
but by the High priest in his holy white 
robes lately come from the presence of Je- 
hovah in the innermost Sanctuary, presenting 
the signs of his mediatorial character in the 


1 Buxt. *Syn. jue c. XXVI; ‘Lex. Talm.’ p. 
1495. Rosenmiiller, on Lev. xvi. 8. 
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strongest light. The goat itself could not 
have lost the sacred character with which it 
had been endued in being presented before 
Jehovah. It was, as much as the slain goat, 
a figure of Him who bore our griefs and 
carried our sorrows, on whom the Lord laid 
the iniquity of us all (Is. liii. 4, 6), that 
we might become a sanctified Church to be 
presented unto Himself, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing (Eph. v. 26, 27). 

The Fathers in general speak of each goat 
as a figure of our Saviour. So fin Alex., 
Theodoret, Hesychius, Jerome.) But they do 
not agree with the view which has been given 
as to the destination of the living goat. Re- 
garding the animal as a type of the risen 
Saviour, Cyril supposed the place to which he 
was sent to represent Heaven to which Christ 
was to ascend: Theodoret, taking the same 
general view, conceived it to symbolize the 
impassibility of the divine nature (16 arabes ris 
Geornros), upon which the sins were cast and 
lost all their virulence. Cyril, ‘Glaph.’ p. 374; 
Theod. ‘ Quest. in Lev.’ xxII. 

V. We do not see the practical end of such 
inquiries as have occupied the attention of so 
many critics regarding the identity or non- 
identity of Azazel with the serpent of Genesis 
lii., with Satan, with the Egyptian Typhon, 
or with some other recognized aspect of the 
evil spirit". Our spiritual enemy has never 
been made known to us by a proper name. 
We can only here and there trace the mention 
of him in the Scriptures until his personality 
becomes most clearly developed in his struggle 
with the Son of God; but even then he has 
no stedfast name. e is called the serpent 

Gen. ii; Rev. xil. 9), the enemy or fiend, 
ae Job 1.6; Zech. iii. 1,2; Rev. xii. 9, 
xx. 2), the accuser, or slanderer (Matt. iv. 10; 
Luke x. 18; Rom. xvi. 20; Rev. xii. 9, &c. 
&c.), the tempter (Matt. iv. 3; 1 Thess. iii. 5), 
the prince of this world (John xii. 31, xiv. 30, 
xvi. 11), the prince of the power of the air 

ne ll. 2), the destroyer (Rev. ix. 113 cf. 

ob xxvi. 6; Prov, xxvii. 20, where the same 

ebrew word [})728, abaddon] is used), and 

the Jews called him by the name of the Phi- 
listine god, Beelzebub (Matt. x. 25; Luke xi. 
15, &c.). In this place he appears to be 
called by a name which was no doubt pre- 
Mosaic (as Gesenius and Ewald have re- 
marked), with a very apposite meaning. ‘This 
variety of designation in different ages, and 
under different circumstances of development, 
may tend to shew in what a practical way the 
idea of one who is a rebel against God and a 
spiritual enemy to man naturally arises in the 
human mind. It tends to prove the important 
fact that the belief in the existence of such a 
being, through a succession of ages, has not 
been dependent on the tradition of a name. 


3 Gesen, ‘Thes.’ p. 1012. Ewald, ‘Alterthtim.’ 
403. Hengstenberg, ‘Egypt and the Books of 
Moses,’ p. 170. Kurtz, ‘S. W.’ 402, &c. 


v. 1—4.] 


VI. The other chief explanations of the 
word ’azaze/ may be briefly noticed. 

(1) The word has been taken as a verbal 
substantive signifying, with its preposition, for 
complete removal (Bahr, Winer, Tholuck, &c.). 
As a formal explanation of the Hebrew word, 
this is of very recent authority, but it may 
have some countenance from the rendering of 
the Septuagint in two out of the four places in 
which ’azaze/ occurs (vv. 10, 26), and still 
more from the Old Italic, which reads ‘ad 
dimissionem.”’ 

(2) It has been understood to signify some 
mountainous desert place. Saadia, several 
Jewish writers quoted by Vatablus, Bochart, 
Carpzov, Reland, Le Clerc, &c. But this 
notion is opposed to vv. ro, 21, in which the 
desert is distinguished from Azazel in such a 
way as hardly to admit of one being the ex- 
planation of the other. 

_ (3) Azazel has been taken as a designa- 
tion of the goat itself, by the ancient Greek 


CHAPTER XVII. 

1 The blood of all slain beasts neust be offered to 
the Lord at the door of the tabernacle. 7 
They must not offer to devils. 10 All eating 
of blood is forbidden, 15 and all that dieth 
alone, or ts torn. 


ND the Lorp spake unto Mo- 
ses, saying, 

2 Speak unto Aaron, and unto his 

sons, and unto all the children of Is- 

rael, and say unto them; This is the 
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The leading topic of this chapter is the 
blood of animals; what it is, why it should 
be held sacred, how it should be treated in 
the processes of daily life. ‘The subject evi- 
dently has a connection with what goes before, 
as an explanation of why blood should be an 
object of chief significance on the Altar, and 
especially in the rites of the Day of Atone- 
ment, in which its meaning was brought into 
its holiest, highest association. — But this 
chapter in its immediate bearing on the daily 
life of the Israelites stands as the first of four 

xvii.—xx.), which set forth practical duties, 
irecting the Israelites to walk, not in the way 
of the heathen, but according to the ordi- 
nances of Jehovah, 


ON SLAYING ANIMALS FOR Foon. 
r1—16, 

1,2. The Legislator is now commanded to 
address the whole of the people as well as the 
priests. ‘The subject-matter of the laws here 
expressed is one in which the ordinary life of 
the people was brought into immediate relation 
to the priests’. 
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versions (but the LXX. is not consistent in 
this respect in wv. 10, 26), the Vulgate, Lu- 
ther, the English Version, &c. The word used» 
by the Septuagint in v. 8 (amoropumaios) can. 
only be taken in an active sense= the averter of 
élls, averruncus, not as it is by several of the 
Fathers, as the goat dismissed. Symmachus has, 
the goat that departs (amepyopevos), Theodo- 
tion, the goat sent away eduduavos). Aquila, 
the goat set free, strictly ‘‘ the scapegoat” (dro- 
AeAvpevos), and the Vulgate, caper emissarius. 
Josephus agrees in sense with the Septuagint. 
But the construction of the Hebrew is cer- 
tainly not in favour of these renderings, nor 
of Azazel being in any sense applied to the 
goat as a proper name.—If on one of the lots 
the prepositional prefix > has the ordinary 
sense of for or #o, it is not likely that, on the 
other, it would mean, appointed to be. The 
inconsistency which our translators have fallen 
into in following the Vulgate, may be seen in 
Vv. IO, 


thing which the Lorp hath command- 
ed, saying, 

Vhat man soever there be of the 
house of Israel, that killeth an ox, or 
Jamb, or goat, in the camp, or that 
killeth st out of the camp, 

4 And bringeth it not unto the 
door of the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, to offer an offering unto the 

ORD before the tabernacle of the 


All animals are to be slaughtered before the 
Tabernacle. 3—7. 


3, 4. Every domesticated animal that was 
slain for food was a sort of Peace-offering 
© 5): the Mishna says that the shoulder, 

e cheeks, and the paunch of each animal so 
slaughtered was given to the priests (‘ Cholin,’ 
X. I, see on vii. 32). This law, though it 
expressed a great principle (see on wv. 7), 
was only provisional in its practical bearing. 
It could only be kept as long as the children 
of Israel dwelt in their camp in the Wilderness, 
The restriction was removed before they 
settled in the Holy Land, where their num- 
bers and diffusion over the country would 
have rendered its strict observance impossible, 
See Deut. xii. 15, 16, 20—24. On the mode 
of slaughtering see Note at the end of the 
Chapter. 


3. lamb] Sheep. See on iii 7. 


4. Rather ‘“‘ And bringeth it not unto the 
entrance ofthe Tent of meeting to offer 
it as an offering before the Tabernacle 
(i.e. the dwellingplace) of Jehovah,” &c. 
See on Ex, xxvi. 1; Lev, 1. 3. 
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Lorp; blood shall be imputed unto that 
man ; he hath shed blood; and that man 


XVII. 


gregation, and burn the fat for a “sweet ¢ Exod 25 
savour unto the Lorp. : 
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chap. 4 31. 


shall be cut off from among his people : 

5 To the end that the children of 
Israel may bring their sacrifices, which 
they offer in the open field, even that 
they may bring them unto the Lorp, 
unto the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation, unto the priest, and offer 
them for peace offerings unto the Lorp. 
_ 6 And the priest shall sprinkle the 
blood upon the altar of the Lorp at 
the door of the tabernacle of the con- 


blood shall be imputed unto that man] i.e. he 
has incurred guilt in shedding blood in an un- 
lawful manner. 

cut off) See on Ex. xxxi, 14. 


5. sacrifices} The Hebrew is zebdachim, 
i.e. Slain beasts or beasts for slaughter. See 
Introd. § ui. St Augustin (‘ Quest. in 
Lev.’ 56) understood vv. 3—6 to refer to 
ceremonial sacrifices, The older versions (with 
our Own) seem to countenance this. But the 
connection justifies most of the modern in- 
terpreters in applying the words to animals 
slaughtered for food. See the heading in our 
Bible. The whole verse might be rendered: 
In order that the children of Israel 
may bring their beasts for slaughter, 
which they (now) slaughter in the 
Open field, even that they may bring 
them before Jehovah to the entrance 
of the Tent of meeting unto the 
priests, and slaughter thom as Peace- 
offerings to Jehovah. 

s 6. sprinkle] i.e, cast forth. See Introd. 

vi. 

burn] See on i. 9. 

Jat} é.e. the suet. See Introd. § viii. 

7. per their sacrifices] The words might 
be rendered, sacrifice their beasts for 
Blaughter. See onvw. s. 

unto devils] ‘The word sa’eer denotes a 
shaggy goat. Seeon iv. 23. But it is some- 
times employed, as here, to denote an object 
of heathen worship or a demon dwelling in the 
deserts. 2 Chron. xi. 15; Is. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 
14. ‘The worship of the goat, accompanied 
by the foulest rites, prevailed at Mendes in 
Lower Egypt. Herodot. 11. 46; Strabo, xvi. 
p. 802; Athan, ‘Hist. An.’ vil. 19: other 
authorities are given by Bochart, ‘ Hieroz.’ 
lib. 11. c. 53. The Israelites may have been 
led into this snare while they dwelt in Egypt. 
See Hengstenberg, ‘Egypt,’ &c. p. 203. Cf. 

osh. xxiv. 14, 15; Ezek. xxii. 8, 9, 21. 

here is however no evidence to shew that 
the slaughter of animals, in the way here 
alluded to, formed any part of the goat wor- 


7 And they shall no more offer 
their sacrifices unto devils, after whom 
they have gone a whoring. This 
shall be a statute for ever unto them 
throughout their generations. 

8 ¢ And thou shalt say unto them, 
Whatsoever man there be of the house 
of Israel, or of the strangers which 
sojourn among you, that offereth a 
burnt offering or sacrifice, 

g And bringeth it not unto the 


ship of Egypt. On the other hand, the 
ancient Persians slew victims in honour of 
their deities in the open fields. Herodot. 1. 
132; Strabo, xv. p. 732. There is a refer- 
ence in the Koran to the practice of the 
heathen Arabs of calling on false gods in 
the act of slaughter. Sura v., with Sale’s 
note. Cf. Mishna, ‘ Cholin,’ 11. 8. See also 
Palgrave, ‘ Arabia,’ Vol. I. p. ro. The or- 
dinances of Menu do not approve of any flesh 
being eaten which has not been offered to a 
deity. Ch. v. §§ 23, 32, 34, 39, 41, §2- These 
customs seem to bear clear traces of a primeval 
habit in regard to taking the life of animals 
for food, which the Israelites at this time were 
in some form or other tempted to invest with 
idolatrous associations. It might be better, 
following the hint furnished by Is. xiii. 21, 
Xxxiv. 14, to render the expression, to the 
evil spirits of the desert. Luther has, 
to field devils. 

But this law for the slaughtering of animals 
was not, as some have suggested (e.g. Huver- 
nick, ‘ Pent.’ p. 299), merely to exclude idola- 
try from the chosen nation. It had a more 
positive and permanent purpose. It bore 
witness to the sanctity of life; it served to 
remind the people of the solemnity of the 
grant of the lives of all inferior creatures 
made to Noah (Gen. ix, 2, 3)i it purged and 
directed tow: Jehovah the feelings in re- 
spect to animal food which seem to be com- 
mon to man’s nature; and it connected a habit 
of thanksgiving with the maintenance of our 
human life by means of daily food. 1 Tim. 
iv. 3—S5. aving acknowledged that the 
animal belonged to Jehovah, the devout He- 
brew received back its flesh as Jehovah's gift. 
Cf. Note after Chap. xi. §§ III. Iv. 


No Sacrifice to be offered except in the Court. 
8, 9. 


The precept is here put into a negative 
form which has already been expressed posi- 
tively in regard to each kind of sacrifice in 
detail, Ch, 1. ii, iii, &c. Cf. Deut. xii. 2. 


v. 10—14.] 


door of the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, to offer it unto the Lorp; 
even that man shall be cut off from 
among his people. 

10 @ And whatsoever man there 
be of the house of Israel, or of the 
strangers that sojourn among you, 
that eateth any manner of blood; I 
will even set my face against that soul 
that eateth blood, and will cut him off 
from among his people. 

11 For the life of the flesh is in 
the blood: and I have given it to you 
upon the altar to make an atonement 
for your souls: for it ts the blood that 
maketh an atonement for the soul. 


8. the strangers which sojourn] the fo- 
reigners who dwell. See on xvi. 29. 

or sacrifice] That is, a slaughtered offering 
of any kind, generally a Peace-offering. See 
Introd. § iii. 


9. cut off, &c.] See Ex. xxxi. 14. 


Blood not to be eaten, and why. 10—14. 

The prohibition to eat blood is repeated in 
seven places in the Pentateuch, Gen. ix. 4; 
Lev. ill. 17, Vil. 26, 27, xvii. TO—14, XiX. 26; 
Deut. xii. 16, 23, 24, xv. 23. But in this 
passage the ground of the law is stated more 
fully than elsewhere. 

11. This verse should rather be render- 
ed;—For the soul of the flesh is in the 
blood; and I have ordained it for you 
upon the Altar, to make atonement 
for your souls; for the blood it is 
which makes atonement by means of 
the soul. See Note at the end of the 
chapter. 

the life of the flesh is in the bl The 
word here translated life (nepbesh) is the same 


- which is twice rendered soul in the latter 


part of the verse. This is one of the places 
which the English translators, from Wick- 
liffe to the most recent, with Luther, de 
Sacy, Diodati, Luzzatto and others, haye en- 
tangled in difficulty owing to the vague use 
which they have made of the word sou/. The 
ancient versions, with Leo Juda, Junius 
and Tremellius, the Geneva French and the 
recent German versions, consistently follow 
the onginal. See Note at the epee the as 

I have given it to you the altar ese 
words (as Kurtz has sboeied) pee lide any 
su itious notion that there was atoning 
virtue in the blood itself. It had a natural 
fitness to express a truth and was therefore 
the symbol chosen by Divine wisdom for use 
upon the Altar. 

for it is the blood that maketh an atonement 
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12 Therefore I said unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, No soul of you shall 
eat blood, neither shall any stranger 
that sojourneth among you eat blood. 

13 And whatsoever man there be 
of the children of Israel, or of the 
strangers that sojourn among you, 


‘which hunteth and catcheth any beast + Het. 
that Auut- 


or fowl that may be eaten; he shall 


cover it with dust. 

14 For it is the life of all flesh; the 
blood of it ss for the life thereof: there- 
fore I said unto the children of Israel, 


’Ye shall eat the blood of no manner 4 Gen. 9. 4. 


of flesh: for the life of all flesh is the 


Jor the soul] Our translators have followed 
the LXX., the Vulgate, the Targums and 
Luther. A few modern critics take the same 
course. But the more exact rendering of 
the Hebrew is that given above. So Bahr, 
Zunz, Kurtz, Knobel, Keil, Herxheimer, &c. 


12. There are two distinct Laer given 
for the prohibition of blood as : first, its 
own nature as the vital fluid; secondly, its 
consecration in sacrificial worship. We have 
already noticed that the prohibition of fat 
(suet) was distinguished from that of blood 
by its being grounded simply on its consecra- 
tion to a peculiar use on the Altar and its being 
limited to the suet of the animals which were 
offered in sacrifice. See on vii. 25. It would 
seem that it was in virtue of this distinction 
that the Apostles decided to retain only the 
restriction regarding blood, confirmed as it is 
by the primeval prohibition, Gen. 1x. 4.—The 
Mahometans, in like manner, abstain from 
blood but not from fat. See Note on v. 3.— 
St Augustin, in connection with the saying of 
our Lord, ‘‘ Except ye eat my flesh and drink 
my blood,” &c., remarks, ‘‘quzrendum igitur 
quid significet, quod homo prohibetur in lege 
sanguinem manducare, eumque Deo fundere 
jubetur.” ‘ Quest. in Lev.’ 57. 


18. beast or fowl] See on xi. 7. The 
same rule was laid down for the blood of 
domesticated animals when at a later period 
they were no longer required to be slaughtered 
in the court. Deut. xil. 15, 16, 22—24. See 
Note on v. 11 at the end of the chapter. 


14. Rather, Por the soul of all flesh 
is its blood with its soul (i.¢. its blood 
and soul together): therefore spake I to 
the children of Israel, Ye shall not 
eat the blood of any flesh, for the 
soul of all flesh is its blood, &c. The 
two Geneva versions, Zunz, Knobel, Herx- 
heimer, &c. See Note on v, 11. 


995 


eth any 
even pour out the blood thereof, and 4«#inz. 
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! Heb. 


a carcas?. 


blood thereof: whosoever eateth it 
shall be cut off. 

15 Andevery soul that eateth ‘that 
which died of itself, or that which 
was torn with beasts, whether it be one 
of your own country, or a stranger, 


15. Cf. Ex. xxii. 31; Lev. xi. 39 (see 
note), xxii. 8; Deut. xiv. 21. This law ap- 
ert to be grounded on the fact that the 

y of an animal killed by a wild beast, or 
which has died of itself, still retains a great por- 
tion of its blood. ‘The importance ascribed to 
this law in later times may be seen x S. xiv. 
32—35; Ezek. iv. 14, xliv. 31, and still more 
in the Apostolic decision regarding ‘‘ things 
strangled,” which are pointedly connected with 
blood, Acts xv. 20. See Note on wv. 3 at the 
end of the chapter. 


a stranger] @ foreigner, dwelling with the 
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[v. 15, 16. 


he shall both wash his clothes, and 
bathe Aimself in water, and be un- 
clean until the even: then shall he 


be clean. 
16 But if he wash them not, nor bathe 
his flesh; then he shall bear his iniquity. 


Israelites.—In Ex. xxii. 31 we find that such 
carcases were to be given to the dogs. On the 
apparent modification of this law in Deut. xiv. 
a1, see note in Joc. 

15, 16. ‘The sanction of this law is less 
peremptory than that of the law against the 
eating of blood. See on v.12. The latter was 
‘‘cutting off from among his people” (vv. 10, 
14); the former, only the penalty of an easy 
form of purification. See on xi. 39, 40. But 
if the prescribed rite of purification had been 
neglected, a Sin-offering was required. Sce 
on V. 2, 3. 


NOTES on CHAP. XVII. 


1. ON THE SLAUGHTERING OF ANIMALS. 
Vv. 3. 

The same mode of slaughter appears to have 
been followed by the Hebrews, the Egyptians, 
and the Arabs. As regards the mere slaying 
the animal, there is no trace of any difference 
in the mode, whether it was intended for ordi- 
nary food or for a sacrifice. It should be 
observed that, amongst the Semitic nations 
above all others, the taking the life of an 
animal, especially of an animal of a kind which 
might be offered in sacrifice, has always been 
regarded as a solemn act, partaking of a some- 
what religious character. There is a treatise 
on the subject in the Mishna, entitled ‘ Cho- 
lin},’ and one in the Hedaya?, entitled ‘ Zab- 
bah,’ which show the importance attached to 
the matter in Jewish and Arab traditions. 
The method of slaughter may be clearly ga- 
thered from these treatises. ‘The three points 
kept in view were, that the process should be 
as expeditious as possible, that the least possi- 
ble suffering should be inflicted on the crea- 
ture, and that the blood should flow out of 
the carcase in the most speedy and thorough 
manner. The animal, if a large one, was 
thrown down by hobbling. The slayer was 

rovided with a sword or long knife which 
e drew across the throat, at one stroke cut- 
ting through the windpipe, the gullet, and the 
large blood-vessels of the neck. The least 
tearing of the flesh, owing to a notched or 
blunt weapon, or to clumsy manipulation, 
rendered the carcase unclean®. In some ancient 


1 See also Philo, ‘de Victimis,’ c. Vv. and 
eh aa Notes on ‘ Middoth,’ c. III. 

$ Vol. Iv. p. 62, sq. 

3 The present Jews observe precisely the same 


Egyptian pictures thig’ method is shows. In 
one of those given by V{‘!Finson, a man is hold- 
ing up by the horns. ‘d of the dying ox, 
while an attendant noving in basins the 
blood as it runs fromi neck‘. ~There is no 
reason to doubt that this picture accurately 
represents the mode pursued in the court of 
the Tabernacle. 

The verse of the Koran which speaks on the 
subjects of this chapter is worth quoting: 
‘‘ That which dieth of itself, and blood, and 
swine’s flesh, and all that hath been sacrificed 
under the invocation ef any other name than 
that of God, and the strangled, and the killed 
by a blow or by a fall or by goring, and that 
which hath been eaten by beasts of prey (un- 
less ye make it clean by giving the death 
stroke yourselves), and that which hath been 
sacrificed on blocks of stone, are forbidden to 
you'.” The ‘blocks of stones” are such as 
were set up for the purpose by the pagan 
Arabs®, All Moslems appear to reckon 
flesh as carrion, unless Bismillab (i.e. ‘in the 
name of God’) is pronounced when the throat 
of the animal is cut, or, in the case of game. 
when the gun is fired, or the leash of the dog 
slipped’, The strictness, even of the most 


rules. It would seem that skill in the slaughter- 
ing of an animal was as little degrading to the 
ancient Israelite as the skill of a sportsman is 
amongst ourselves. Dean Stanley makes a 
striking remark in connection with the Passover 
of the modern Samaritans which bears on this 
subject. ‘Jewish Church,’ Vol. If. p. 412. 

* ‘Popular Account,’ I. p. 175+ 

6 Sura v., Rodwell’s translation, p. 631. 

6 Sale’s note; cf. Burton, ‘Arabia,’ Vol. 11. 


Pp. 303. 
7 ‘Hedaya,’ Iv. p. 64; Lane’s ‘Modern Egyp- 


v. 1, 2.] 


degraded of them, in this respeot is remarkable. 
Mr Speke, in his African journey, found that 
his Arab attendants would not eat the flesh 
of any animal which had been shot, unless they 
had cut its throat in due form before its death. 


IJ]. ON THE LIFE IN THE BLOOD. wv. II. 


There are three words relating to the con- 
stitution of man in the Old Testament, and 
three corresponding ones in the New Testa- 
ment, which it seems desirable to notice in 
their connection with this subject. Olshausen, 
in his ‘ Opuscula,’ has treated the words at 
length as far as the New Testament is con- 
cerned, has satisfactorily vindicated the con- 
sistency and clearness of the sacred writers, 
and has traced out the way in which confu- 
sion respecting them has crept into theological 
language. It will perhaps be sufficient for our 
purpose thus to mark the difference between 
the words in question; (1) chay (‘N), Car, 
a denoting Life, as opposed to death’: 

2 besh (WD), », anima, the Soul, 
as Uistinguished Pa the Vode, the individual 
life either in man or beast, whether united to 
the body during life (c4ay), or separated from 
the body after death; observe the expression 
‘living soul,” Gen. ii. 7: (3) ruach (AY) 
svevpa, Spiritus, the Spirit, that which is op- 
posed to the flesh, Rom. viii. 6; Gal. v. 17; 
1 Pet. iii. 18, and is distinguished from the 
life of the flesh; the highest element in 
man, that which, in its true condition, 
holds communion with God (Rom. vill. 4, 
5, 6). Some of the passages in the New Tes- 
tament which, if read in the original, the Vul- 
gate, Erasmus, Beza, or the Geneva French, 
illustrate the distinction which now claims 
our attention are, Matt. vi. 25. x. 28, 39, 
xvi. 25, 26; Mark viii. 35; Luke xii 22, 23; 
1 Cor. xv. 44; 1 Thess. v. 23; Heb. iv. 12: 
while several of these in our version exemplify 
the confusion of which we have spoken. 

The words nephesh and Wuy7, like the Eng- 
lish soud, were, however, occasionally used for 

son. Gen. xlvi.18; Lev. 1.1 (in Hebrew), 
Iv. 2, V. 1, 15; Acts vii. 14, Xxvil. 37, &c. 
Compare the use of our word body in the 
Prayer-Book Ps. ‘iii. 1, and in the compounds, 
nobody, anybody, &c. Nepbesh is even used in 
some cases where we should rather use dead 
body, Num. v. 2, vi. 11, ix. 6, 10, &c. 


tians,’ 1. 134. Cf. Baker, ‘Nile Tributaries,’ 


pp. 137, 202; Speke, pp. 66, 230, 513. 
1 Gen. i. 20, 24, il. 7; Deut. xxx. 15, 19; 
Prov. xviii, 21. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


1 Unlawful marriages. 19 Unlawful lusts. 


LEVITICUS. XVIII. 


The soul es gaa has its abode in the blood 
as long as life lasts. In wv. 14, the Soul is iden- 
tified with the Blood, as it is in Genesis ix. 4. 
Deut. xii. 23%. That the Blood is rightly thus 
distinguished from all other constituents of 
the body is acknowledged by the high- 
est authorities in physiology. ‘It is the 
fountain of life (says Harvey), the first to 
live, and the last to die, and the primary seat 
of the animal soul; it lives and is nourished 
of itself, and by no other part of the human 
body.” John Hunter inferred that it is the 
seat of life, because all the parts of the frame are 
formed and nourished from it. ‘' And if (says 
he) it has not life previous to this operation, it 
must then acquire it in the act of forming; 
for we all give our assent to the existence of 
life in the parts when once formed.” Milne 
Edwards observes that, ‘‘if an animal be 
bled till it falls into a state of syncope, and 
the further loss of blood is not prevented, 
all muscular motion quickly ceases, respira- 
tion is suspended, the heart pauses from its 
action, life is no longer manifested by any 
outward sign, and death soon becomes ine- 
vitable; but if, in this state, the blood of 
another animal of the same species be injected 
into the veins of the one to all appearance 
dead, we see with amazement this inanimate 
body return to life, gaining accessions of 
vitality with each new quantity of blood that is 
introduced, by-and-bye beginning to breathe 
freely, moving with ease, and finally walking 
as it was wont to do, and recovering com- 
pletely.” Art. Blood, ‘Cyclopedia of Anatomy 
and Physiology.’ See also Stevens’ ‘‘Obser- 
vations on the Blood,” p. rr9. The more or 
less distinct traces of the recognition of blood 
as the vehicle of life to be found in the Greek 
and Roman writers are collected—perhaps 
without sufficient discrimination—by Von 
Lasaulx (‘Die Suhnopfer der Griechen und 
Romer,’ &c.), and by de Maistre (‘ Eclaircisse- 
ment sur les Sacrifices’). ‘The knowledge of 
the ancients on the subject may indeed have 
been based on the mere observation that an 
animal loses its life when it loses its blood. 
But it may deepen our sense of the wisdom and 
significance of the Law of Moses to know 
that the fact which it sets forth so distinctly 
and consistently, and in such pregnant con- 
nection, is so clearly recognized by modern 
scientific research. 

2 It should be noted that the LXX. and the 
Vulg. are consistent in rendering the Hebrew 


words chay and mephesh in this chap. and else- 
where. 


ND the Lorp spake unto Mo- 
ses, Saying, 
2. Speak unto the children of Israel, 
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6 @ None of you shall approach to 
any that is ‘near of kin to him, to un- t Heb. 
cover their nakedness: I am the Lorp. 3744""” 

7 The nakedness of thy father, or“ 
the nakedness of thy mother, shalt 
thou not uncover: she #s thy mother; 
thou shalt not uncover her nakedness. 

8 *The nakedness of thy father’s » chap. 20. 
wife shalt thou not uncover: it 7s thy ™ 
father’s nakedness. 

g The nakedness of thy sister, the 
daughter of thy father, or daughter of 
thy mother, whether she be tn at 
home, or born abroad, even their na- 
kedness thou shalt not uncover. 


and say unto them, I am the Lorp 
your God. 

3 After the doings of the land of 
Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall i: 
not do: and after the doings of the 
land of Canaan, whither I bring you, 
shall ye not do: neither shall ye walk 
in their ordinances. 

4 Ye shall do my judgments, and 
keep mine ordinances, to walk there- 
in: I am the Lorp your God. 

5 Ye shall therefore keep my sta- 

2 Ezek. 20. tutes, and my judgments: *which if a 
Rom.ra.s, man do, he shall live in them: I am 
Gal. 3: 12 the Lor. 


Cuap. XVIII, course. The immediate object of this law 
Or UNLAWFUL MARRIAGES AND Lusts, Ws to forbid incest. 
I—30. 7—18. See Note at the end of the chapter. 


2. I am the Lorp your Ged] This for- 
mula, or the shorter one, I am the Lorp, 
occurs also in vv. 4, 5, 6, 21, 30. Cf. xi, 
44, 45. It is found several times in the 
chapters that follow. Its frequent repetition 
in these parts of the Law may be intend- 
ed to keep the Israelites in mind of their 
Covenant with Jehovah in connection with the 
common affairs of life, in which they might be 
tempted to look at legal restrictions in a mere 
secular light. It is but sparingly used in the 
laws that refer to the observances of religion, 
Cf. note on vv, 24—30. 


3. the land of Egypt—the land of Canaan) 
See note on 24—30. 


5. statutes] ordinances. The same Heb, 
word is thus rendered in v. 4. 

which if a man do, be shall live in them] 
If a man keeps the ordinances and judgments 
of the Divine Law, he shall not be ‘‘cut off 
from his people” (cf. v. 29), he shall gain 
true life, the life which connects him with 
Jehovah through his obedience, Ezek, xx. 
II, 13, 21; Luke x, 28; Rom, x. 5; Gal. tii, 
12. 


Unlawful Marriages. 6—18. 


6. near of kin] The Hebrew phrase 
means literally, flesh of bis body. ‘The term 
strictly taken would express all blood rela- 
- tions (as there is no limitation in the original 
answering to ‘‘near’’) and no others; but 
it was evidently used to denote those only 
who came within certam limits of consan- 
guinity, together with those who by affinity 
were regarded in the same relationship. ‘The 
rendering of the LXX. is worthy of note— 
GvOpwros mpos mavra olxeia capKos avTov ov 
mpooeXNevoerat. 

to uncover...nakedness| i.e. to have intcr- 


7. The nakedness of thy father, or the naked- 
ness, &c.] The Hebrew conjunction is copu- 
lative, not adversative. It might be rendered 
and, or rather, even; that is, which belongs 
to both parents as being ‘‘one flesh.” Gen, ii. 
24; Cp. vu. 8, 14. These prohibitions are 
addressed to men and not to women, as is 
shewn by the concluding words of the verse 
having reference only to the mother. 


8. Cf. the case of Reuben, Gen. xxxv. 22, 
xlix, 3, 4; St Paul speaks of intercourse with 
a stepmother as an abomination ‘not so 
much as named among the Gentiles,” i.e. 
among the Greeks, 1 Cor, v. 1. 

thy father’s nakedness} See on v. 7. 


9. thy sister] What was here spoken of 
was the distinguishing offence of the Egyptians. 
See Note on v. 30 at the end of the chapter. 

born at bome, or born abroad] ‘The alter- 
native thus expressed has been taken to 
mean ;—(1) legitimate or illegitimate; (2) 
the illegitimate daughter of the father or the 
illegitimate daughter of the mother; (3) the 
daughter of the father by a previous i 
(4orn at home), or the daughter of the mother 
by a previous marriage (born abroad, that is, 
tn another house). But the phrase might be 
taken in a broader sense so as to embrace all 
of these alternatives.— According to the third 
explanation, the connection prohibited would 
be that with an elder half-sister. Whether the 
rule regarding a half-sister by the father was 
observed by the old Hebrews has been ques- 
tioned from the instance of Abraham, Gen. xx. 
12, where Michaelis (‘Laws of Moses,’ Art. 
Cx.) and many others take the word sister 
in its strict sense. But Jewish tradition is 
probably right in giving a wider meaning to 
the word sister (like brother Gen. xiii. 8, 
xiv. 16), and in regarding Sarah as the nicce of 


Vv. 10—21.] 


1o The nakedness of thy son’s 
daughter, or of thy daughter’s daugh- 
ter, even their nakedness thou shalt 
not uncover: for theirs 1s thine own 
nakedness. 

11 The nakedness of thy father’s 
wife’s daughter, begotten of thy father, 
she zs thy sister, thou shalt not un- 
cover her nakedness. 

12 ©Thou shalt not uncover the 
nakedness of thy father’s sister: she 1s 
thy father’s near kinswoman. 

13 Thou shalt not uncover the na- 
kedness of thy mother’s sister: for she 
is thy mother’s near kinswoman. 


«chap, 20. 
19. 


4chap.20. 14 % Thou shalt not uncover the na- 

= kedness of thy father’s brother, thou 
shalt not approach to his wife: she ss 
thine aunt. 

echap 20. 15 “Thou shalt not uncover the na- 

= kedness of thy daughter in law: she 
is thy son’s wife; thou shalt not un- 
cover her nakedness. 

Fchap. 20 6-16 Thou shalt not uncover the 
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nakedness of thy brother’s wife: it is 
thy brother’s nakedness. 

17 Thou shalt not uncover the na- 
kedness of 2 woman and her daugh- 
ter, neither shalt thou take her son’s 
daughter, or her daughter’s daughter, 
to uncover her nakedness; for the 
are her near kinswomen: it /s witked 
ness, 

18 Neither shalt thou take !a wife tor, 
to her sister, to vex her, to uncover onc mut 
her nakedness, beside the other in her 
life time. 

19 £Also thou shalt not approach + chap. 20 
unto a woman to uncover her naked- 
ness, as long as she is put apart for 
her uncleanness. 

20 Moreover thou shalt not lie 
carnally with thy neighbour’s wife, to 
defile thyself with her. 

21 And thou shalt not let any of © chaps 20. 
thy seed “pass through the fire to 2Xings23. 
#Molech, neither shalt thou profane ‘Called, 


the name of thy God : I amthe Lorp. danas” 


Abraham. Jos, ‘Ant.’ 1. 6.§5. See on Gen. 
Xi. 29, XX. 12. 


11. It is not easy to determine in what 
way the meaning of this verse is to be dis- 
tinguished from that of v. 9. But however 
the details are to be made out, it is obvious 
that the al Bg of vv. 9, 11 is emphati- 
cally to forbid connection with sisters and 
half-sisters in whatever way the relationship 
may come, 


12. thy father’s sister] Theinstance of Amram 
and Jochebed (Exod. vi. 20) seems to shew 
that marriage with an aunt was not con- 
sidered wrong by the Israelites when they 
were in Egypt. 

16. thy brother's wife] That is, if she had 
children. See Deut. xxv. 5. On the ques- 
tion regarding the inference drawn from this 
prohibition that it is unlawful to marry the 
sister of a deceased wife, see Note on vv. 7—18 
at the end of the chapter, § iv. The law here ex- 
pressed was broken by Antipas in his con- 
nection with Herodias. But the argument to 
prove that St John the Baptist appealed to 
this law rather than to the seventh Com- 
mandment (see Beda, ‘ Hist. Ecc.’ Lib. 1. c. 
27), appears to be based on an unsupported 
assumption that the first husband of Herodias 
was dead at that time. See Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ 
XVIIL 5. § 1x. 


17. It is here forbidden that a man should 
have connection with both a woman and her 


daughter, or with both a woman and her 
granddaughter. The former prohibition is 
repeated in Deut. xxvii. 23. The rule might 
have had immediate reference to the relation- 
ship incurred by concubinage or irregular in- 
tercourse. The Mussulman law, in adopting 
the rule, applies it expressly in this way, and 
declares intercourse to be ‘“‘a principle or 
cause of a mutual participation of blood be- 
tween the parties concerned in it.” ‘Hedaya,’ 
Vol. I. pp. 81, 485. Cf. Amos ii. 7; 1 Cor. 
vi. 16. It cannot be doubted that the pro- 
hibition includes the mother, the daughter 
and the granddaughter, of either a wife or a 
concubine. See note on v. 6. It should be 
noticed that incest with a daughter is for- 
bidden only in this indirect manner, while the 


other very near relationships are distinctly 
mentioned. See Note at the end of the 
chapter. 


18. to vex ber] Literally, to bind or pack 
together. The Jewish commentators illus- 
trate this by the example of Leah and Rachel. 
See Note at the end of the chapter. 


Unlawful Lusts. 19—23. 
19. ber uncleanness| Cf. xx. 18. 
20. thy neighbour's wife] Cf. Exod. xx. 
14; Deut. v. 18, &c. See on xx. Io. 


21. pass through the fire to Molech] Strictly, 
pass through to Molech. This is earliest 
mention of Molech. See on xx. 2—5. 
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22 Thou shalt not lie with man- 
kind, as with womankind: it ts abo« 
mination. 

23 *Neither shalt thou lie with 
any beast to defile thyself therewith: 
neither shall any woman stand before 
a beast to lie down thereto: it 1s con- 
fusion. 

24 Defile not ye yourselves in any 
of these things: for in all these the 
nations are defiled which I cast out 
before you: 

25 And the land is defiled: there~ 
fore I do visit the iniquity thereof 
upon it, and the land itself vomiteth 
out her inhabitants. 

26 Ye shall therefore keep m 
statutes and my judgments, and shall 
not commit any of these abominations ; 


22. The ancient Persian law sternly con- 
demned this offence (‘ Vendid.’ vill. 10, ap. 
Knobel), Also the Hindoo law (‘ Menu,’ x1. 
174, 175), and the Koran, vil. 78—8o0 


23. The story of Pasiphae may furnish 
proof that the early Greeks abhorred this 
offence. The Hindoo law punishes it severely 
‘Menu,’ xI.17, ‘Gentoo Laws,’ p. 280. The 
Moslem law condemns it. ‘ Hedaya,’ II. p. 
27.—On the abominations of ancient Egypt, 
see on xvii. 7. 


it is confusion] See on xix. 19. 


Conclusion. 24—30. 


24—30. The land designed and conse- 
crated for His people by Jehovah (Lev. xxv. 
23) is here impersonated, and represented as 
vomiting forth its present inhabitants, in con- 
sequence of their indulgence in the abomina- 
tions that have been mentioned. The iniquity 
of the Canaanites was now full. See Gen. 
xv. 16; cf. Isaiah xxiv. r—6. The Israelites 
in this place, and throughout the chapter, 
are exhorted to a pure and holy life, on the 
ground that Jehovah, the Holy One, is their 
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neither any of your own nation, nor 
any stranger that sojourneth among 
ou: 

27 (For all these abominations have 
the men of the land done, which were 
before you, and the land is defiled ;) 

28 That the land spue not you out 
also, when ye defile it, as it spued out 
the nations that were before you. 

29 For whosoever shall commit 
any of these abominations, even the 
souls that commit them shall be cut 
off from among their people. 

o Therefore shall ye keep mine 
ordinance, that ye commit not any one 
of these abominable customs, which 
were committed before you, and that 
ye defile not yourselves therein: I am 


the Lorp your God. 


God and that they are His people. Cf. xix. 
2. It is upon this high sanction that they 
are peremptorily forbidden to defile them- 
selves with the pollutions of the heathen. 
The only punishment, here pronounced upon 
individual transgressors is, that they shall 
‘“bear their iniquity” and be ‘cut off from 
among their people.” We must understand 
this latter phrase as expressing an ipso facto 
excommunication or outlawry, the divine 
Law pronouncing on the offender an imme- 
diate forfeiture of the privileges which be- 
longed to him as one of the people in Cove- 
nant with Jehovah. See on Exod. xxxi. 14, 
and on Lev. xx.17. The same purely spiritual 
sanction is applied to the string of statutes 
in the next chapter. But in chapter xx. 
special external punishments are allotted to 
the offences which have been previously named. 
The course which the Law here takes seems 
to be first to appeal to the conscience of the 
individual man on the ground of his relation 
to Jehovah, and then to enact such penalties 
as the order of the state required, and as re- 
presented the collective conscience of the 
nation put into operation. See xx. 26. 


NOTES on CHAP. XVIII. 


I. ON THE LIST OF PROHIBITED 
DEGREES. vv. 7—18. 


i. The relations mentioned or evidently 
implied in these verses are :— 


Relations by blood. 


Mother, wv. 7. 
Sister and half-sister, vv. 9, 11. 
Granddaughter, vv. 10, 17. 


Aunt, paternal and maternal, wv. 12, 13. 
Daughter, v. 17 (see note). 


Relations by affinity, through marriage or carnal 
connection. 


Wife’s or concubine’s mother 
Wife’s or concubine’s daughter 
Wife’s or concubine’s granddaughter 
‘‘A wife to her sister.” See Note on v. 18. 


v.17. 
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Relations by affinity, through the marriage of 
near blood a ee 
Stepmother, v. 8. 
Father’s brother’s wife, v. 14. 
Son's wife, v. 15. 
Brother’s wife, v. 16. 


li. The other passages in the Law relating 
to this subject are:— 

Lev. xx. 11, 12, 14, 17, 19, 20,21. In these 
verses certain punishments are appointed for 
particular kinds of unlawful connection. By 
the inclusive law in v. 29 of chapter xviii. all 
‘who perpetrated incest were to be ‘‘ cut off from 
among their people.” But it is enacted in 
ch. xx. that when the crime was committed 
with a mother, stepmother, or daughter-in- 
law, a sentence of death should be passed upon 
both the offenders (xx. rz, 12): when with the 
daughter or the mother, of either a wife or a 
concubine, they were to be burned (xx. 14, 
see note): when with a sister or half-sister, 
they were to be ‘cut off in the sight of their 
people” (xx. 17, see note). For incest with 
an uncle’s wife, or a brother’s wife, no ex- 
ternal punishment is specified, but they were 
to bear their sin and to be childless (see on xx. 
20). The wife of a mother’s brother is here 
included in the term *‘ uncle’s wife:” in v. 14 
of chapter xviii. the father’s brother’s wife only 
is mentioned. 

Deut. xxii. 30. The rule regarding the 
mother and stepmother is repeated in its 
shortest form. 

Deut. xxv. s—1o. By this law, commonly 
known as ‘‘the Levirate law,” when brethren 
were dwelling together, if one died leaving a 
widow without children the single brother 
was required, under a certain penalty, to 
marry her. Cf. Matt. xxii. 24. 

Deut. xxvii. 20, 22, 23. In the Commina- 
tion, which was to be proclaimed on taking 
possession of the Holy Land, curses were 
comprised on those who committed incest 
with a mother, a stepmother, a sister, a half- 
sister, Or a mother-in-law. The mother- 
in-law is here distinctly mentioned for the 
first time in connection with the law of incest. 
She is however implied in xviii. 17 and in 
XX. I4. 

ili. It is considered by most critics that 
neither of these statements, nor the whole of 
them together, can be intended to present a 
complete hist of the proscribed relationships. 
‘The grandmother and the niece (see on v. 9) 
are certainly omitted. ‘The daughter and the 
full sister are not expressly mentioned, though 
they are necessarily implied in vv. 9,17. It 
would seem that, in accordance with the 
pervading practical character of the Mosaic 
statutes, such details were given, or repeated, 
from time to time, as the occasion required, 
the general principle of the law having been 
expressed in v. 6. . 

iv. From the order in which the particulars 


are given, and from the use of the expression 
‘near of kin” in v. 6, there would seem to 
have been a general recognition of the maxim 
that the relationships of the husband devolved 
on the wife, and those of the wife upon the 
husband. This is distinctly put as regards the 
husband’s relations concerning the stepmother 
in the expression, ‘it is thy father’s naked- 
ness” (v. 8), and in similar expressions con- 
cerning the brother’s wife and the uncle’s wife 
ae 16, XX. 20,21). But yet there is un- 
oubtedly in Lev. xxi. 1—4 a elear distinc- 
tion recognized between relations by blood 
and relations by affinity. And it has been 
argued that, as the wife lost her family name, 
acquired the civil rights of her husband’s 
family, and, if a priest’s daughter, lost the 
privileges she had as such (see Lev. xxi. 3, 
Xxii. 12), though the husband’s relations might 
have become the wife's, the wife's relations 
did not, in the full sense, become the hus- 
band’s. It may be added that the Levirate 
marriage (Deut. xxv. s—1o) very clearly 
proves that, even in the case of the wife, the 
relationship with her husband’s kindred was 
not by any means so stringent as that with her 
near blood relations, with whom connection 
could under no circumstances be permitted. 


II. ON MARRIAGE WITH TWO SISTERS. 
v. 18. 


1, Meaning of the words ‘a wife to her sister.” 
ii. Not a probibition of Polygamy. iii. The 
Ecclesiastical question. 

i. The rule, as it here stands, would seem 
to bear no other meaning than that a man is not 
to form a connection with his wife’s sister, 
while his wife is alive. It appears to follow 
that the Law permitted marriage with the 
sister of a deceased wife. A limitation being 
expressly laid down in the words, ‘‘ beside the 
other in her lifetime,” it may be inferred that, 
when the limitation is removed, the prohibition 
loses its force, and permission is implied. 

The testimony of the Rabbinical Jews in the 
‘Targums, the Mishna and their later writings; 
that of the Hellenistic Jews in the Septuagint 
and Philo (‘de Spec. Legg.’ 111. 5); that of the 
early and medieval Church in the old Italic, 
the Vulgate, with the other early versions of the 
Old Testament, and in every reference to the 
text in the Fathers and Schoolmen, are unani- 
mous in supporting, or in not in any wise op- 
pave: the common rendering of the passage. 

his interpretation appears indeed to have 
stood its ground unchallenged from the third 
century before Christ to the middle of the 
sixteenth century after Christ?. 

- But a different version of the words ren- 

dered ‘‘a wife to her sister” was given by 

Junius and Tremellius (A.D. 1575), was 


1 See ‘Ancient interpretation of Leviticus 
xviii. 18,’ by Dr McCaul: ‘Report of the Com- 
missioners on the Law of Marriage,’ p. 152. 
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treated with some allowance by Drusius (about 
A.D. 1600), found its way into the margin 
of our authorized version and into the margin 
of the Geneva French, and has been adopted 
more recently in the ‘Berlenburger Bibel.’ In 
our margin, the words ‘‘one wife to another” 
are offered as an alternative for, ‘‘a wife to her 
sister.” The command would thus be turned 
into a prohibition of polygamy. 

ii. It is quite true that the phrase in ques- 
tion, and the corresponding one, @ man to bis 
brother, are used idiomatically in Hebrew in 
cases in which the words are not applied in 
their primary sense but as Pronouns. But 
this idiomatic use appears regularly to follow 
a plural antecedent, and involves necessanily, 
not the sense merely of one added on to 
another single one (which is what would be re- 
quired here), but a distributive and reciprocal 
sense, answering to, cach one to another. It is 
so applied to the loops of the curtains of the 
tabernacle, to the tenons of the boards, in Ex. 
XXVL (vv. 3, 5,6, 17), and to the wings of the 
cherubim in Ezek. 1. vv. 11, 23. See Robin- 
son, quoted by McCaul, p. 59. The sug- 
gested interpretation in this place in Leviticus 
is rendered still more improbable by the fact 
that the words are the same as are used else- 
where throughout this chapter for wife and 
sister. 

If the grammatical argument were less 
clear, the acceptance of the verse as a pro- 
hibition of polygamy would be obviously 
at variance with the laws in Ex. xxi. 7—11, 
and Deut. xxi. 15—17, which direct the mode 
for regulating a family in which there are 
more than one wife; to say nothing of the 
cases of Elkanah, David, clsiageeh Chro. xxiv. 3) 
and others, which are never called in question 
as breaches of the Law. By these instances, 
and by the warning for the king, Deut. xvii. 
17, it would appear that the Law, while it 
restricted and even discouraged polygamy, 
certainly permitted it to exist. 

iii. It must be kept in view that our busi- 
ness here is only to inquire what the Law of 
Moses actually says. The great practical ques- 
tions relating to the obligation of Christians and 
to the alteration which has been pro in 
the English law of marriage, have ect argued 
at large, and may be well determined, upon other 
grounds. ‘The Ecclesiastical rule which we 
have to obey rests upon a basis of its own, 
and the weighty arguments drawn from the 
conditions of social life may be deemed suffi- 
cient to support our law as it exists; but with 
these we have here nothing to do. 

There is however a question which has been, 
in the eyes of some, almost identified with 
the practical inquiry, which affects in an im- 
portant degree the light in which we are to 
regard this portion of the Mosaic law in 
whatever way we may interpret Lev. xviii. 18. 
Are the prohibitions contained in this chapter, 
in all their details, binding upon Christians? 
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The affirmative has been strongly insisted on 
in modern times. Our Reformers were very 
decided on this point'. It has been contended 
that the Levitical table of prohibitions in all 
its details is as much a part of the moral law 
as, ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery,” or 
gi Aeris of the Ten Commandments. 
he Fathers in general, most of the School- 
men and the medieval Church, took different 
ground. They considered that while the great 
ee of the law of incest must ever be 
inding upon mankind, the limits to which 
their application should be carried out were 
not absolutely fixed, and might have been de- 
termined by Moses with a view to the parti- 
cular circumstances and condition of the He- 
brew nation. The testimony of St Basil, 
strongly as he was opposed to marriage with 
the sister of a deceased wife, is remarkable on 
this head. He declares that the Mosaic law 
of Prohibited degrees does not bind Christians 
more than the law of Circumcision; but he 
considers that the marriages in question are 
unlawful because man and wife are one, and 
the sister in law is to be regarded in the same 
light as the sister by blood *. 

Every particular prohibition actually con- 
tained in the Mosaic Law has however been 
generally acknowledged in the Church, But 
the tendency of ecclesiastical authorities, up to 
the time of the Reformation, was to multiply 
prohibitions. To give a few examples—St 
Augustin, in setting forth the reasons of laws 
against connections with near relations upon 
natural and social grounds, strongly objects 
to marriages between cousins’, Marriages 
between first cousins were forbidden by a law 
of ‘Theodosius, which was revoked by Arca- 
dius and Honorius A.D. 405. St Gregory (A.D. 
590) forbad all marriages that came within the 
fourth degree of relationship. ‘The Council of 
London assembled by Lanfranc A.D. 1075, 
prohibited anyone from ing one of his 
own kindred, or one of the kindred of a de- 
ceased wife, within the seventh degree, and 
this law was reenacted in r1o2 and 1126. 
In the Council of Westminster A.D. 1200, a 
man was forbidden to marry any relation of 
a deceased wife; and by the same canon, a 
godson was forbidden to marry the daughter 
of his godfather. This state of the Ecclesi- 
astical law, along with the abomination of 
frequent dispensations which it entailed, pro- 
bably occasioned a reckless revulsion in some 
minds of which traces may be seen in the 


1 See especially ‘Reformatio Legum,’ p. 47, 
edit. 1850. 

4 Ep. cxcvil. ‘ad Diodotum.’ The argument 
against the obligation of Christians to obey the 
letter of the Law is carried out by Jeremy Tay- 
lor, ‘ Ductor Dub.’ Bk. II. ch. ii, and by Archdn. 
Hare, in his Charge for 1849, entitled, ‘The True 
Remedy for the evils of the Age.’ 

3 ‘De Civ. Dei,’ xv. 16, The passage is very 
striking. 
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controversy regarding the divorce of Henry 
VIII. Our Reformers were perhaps on this 
account driven more formally to entrench 
themselves behind the authority of the text of 
Leviticus, although they were obliged to sup- 
plement it in some particulars in constructing 
their own table for practical use. 


III. ON THE PROHIBITED DEGREES AMONG 
THE GENTILE NATIONS. vw. 30. 


The excellence of the law contained in this 
chapter of Leviticus is shown in a strong 
light if contrasted with the abominations and 
irregularities in the usages of the most culti- 
vated nations of antiquity. 

The Egyptians and the Persians appear to 
have indulged in connections with near relations 
to agreater degree than any other civilized na- 
tions. In Egypt marriage with a full sister 
was itted in very early times'. The 
custom was handed down in the royal family 
from the Pharaohs to the Ptolemies, and 
seems to have been continued till the termina- 
tion of the latter dynasty with Cleopatra and 
her brother?. The prevalence of the custom 
is shown in the sculptures in both Lower and 
Upper Egypt. The Medes and Persians were 
in the habit of marrying their mothers from 
the earliest ages. Eastern tradition ascribes 
the origin of this to Nimrod, and makes it 
coeval with the rise of the Magian religion‘. 
But marriage with a sister appears to have 
been unknown in Persia till the time of Cam- 
byses®. Later writers freely ascribe all other 
kinds of incest to the Persians*; but that with 
a mother continued to be their distinguishing 
opprobrium’,. 

The Greeks and Romans, especially the 
latter, were in very early times much stricter 
in this branch of morality. The stories of 
C:dipus and Hippolytus sufficiently show the 
abhorrence in which connections with mothers 
and stepmothers were held®. Marriages with 
sisters were condemned as barbarous and un- 
holy®, although Solon permitted marriage 
with a half-sister by the father, and Lycur- 
gus that with a half-sister by the mother”. 


1 Diod. Sic. 1. 27. 
3 Dio. Cass. XLII. 44. 
* Wilkinson, ‘Pop. Account,’ Vol. 11. p. 224. 
* Selden, ‘de Jure Gent.’ lib. v. cap. 11, p. §52. 
6 Herodot. 111. 31. When Cambyses con- 
sulted his wise men on his intention to marry his 
sister, they replied that they could not find a law 
pene a man to marry his sister, but they 
ound one to allow a king to do as he liked. 
© Philo, ‘de Sp. Legg.’ 111. 3; Hieron. ‘adv. 
Jovin.’ 1. 7, &c. 
7 Catullus, ‘Carm.’ xc. 
8 See also Virgil, ‘ Ain.’ X. 389. 
® Eurip. ‘Androm.’ 174; Aristoph. ‘Ran.’ 850; 
Plato, ‘de Legg.’ vii. 6. 
© Philo, ‘de Sp. Legg.’ 111. 4. Cimon availed 
himself of Solon’s law in marrying Elpinice. 


Marriages between an uncle and niece ap- 
pear to have been common at Sparta", 
The old Roman custom was to avoid mar- 
riage with a blood relation, even with a first 
cousin. From the second century A.c. mar- 
riages between uncles and nieces, and between 
cousins, were tolerated'2; but they were very 
infrequent, and those between uncles and 
nieces were disgraceful till after the middle of 
the first century A.D., when Claudius set the 
example by marrying Agrippina’, 

By the Brahmin law the twice-born man 
was not permitted to marry any woman who 
came within the sixth degree of relationship, 
either on the father’s or on the mother’s side, 
or was known by her family name to belong 
to the same stock, Incest with a mother was 
punished by death with frightful torture; that 
with a sister, aunt, or niece, by severe pe- 
nance'4, ‘The ancient Arabs are said to have 
been very lax!5; but the Moslem law is based 
upon the Hebrew, and adds to the prohibited 
degrees, nieces, fosteremothers and foster- 
sisters 16, 

It seems worthy of remark that in early 
ages incestuous connections appear to have 
been avoided for the most part from instinc- 
tive repugnance ruling the general practice, 
rather than from positive statutes. The moral 
of the stories of (edipus and Hippolytus must 
have been rooted in the Greek mind before 
there were positive laws on the subject. When 
Claudius wished to marry his niece he satis- 
fied himself that he could carry out his pur- 
pose without breaking any express law. When 
it was made lawful at Athens and Sparta to 
marry half-sisters, and at Rome to marry 
cousins and nieces, the people showed them- 
selves very backward in availing themselves 
of the license. It may also be observed in 
connection with this operation of a common 
instinct that several of the instances which 
have been adduced show in a very marked 
manner the observance in heathen nations to 
have been stricter in early ages than in later 
ones. ‘The Persians and Medes seem at first 
to have made incestuous marriages only with 
mothers; but from the time of Cambyses they 
began to throw off all restraint. The Romans 
began with peculiar strictness, and became lax 
at a late period and by slow degrees, The 
histories of the family of Augustus and of 
the Herods sie show how entirely the old 
strictness yielded at last to the opposite ex- 
treme. 


1 Herodot. v. 39, 48, cf. VII. 239, VI. 71. 

12 Liv. XLII. 34; Cic. ‘pro Cluent.’ v. 

13 Plut. ‘Quest. Rom.’ p. 76, edit. Reiske; 
Tacit. ‘ Annal.’ x11. 5,6; Sueton. ‘Claud.’ xxv1. 

14 * Menu,’ III. 5, XI. 104, 171, Sq. 

18 Freytag, ‘Einleitung,’ ap. Rodwell, p. 532. 

“eo Sura IV. 20, sq.; ‘ Hedaya,’ Viol 1. 
p. 76. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
A repetition of sundry laws. 
ND the Lorp spake unto Mo- 
ses, saying, 

2 Speak unto all the congregation 
of the children of Israel, and say unto 
them, *Ye shall be holy: for I the 
Lorp your God am holy. 

3 4 Ye shall fear every man his 
mother, and his father, and keep my 
sabbaths: I am the Lorp your God. 

4 @ Turn ye not unto idols, nor 
make to yourselves molten gods: I 
am the Lorp your God. 

5 @ And if ye offer a sacrifice of 
peace offerings unto the Lorp, ye 
shall offer it at your own will. 

6 It shall be eaten the same day ye 
offer it, and on the morrow: and if 
ought remain until the third day, it 
shall be burnt in the fire. 

7 And if it be eaten at all on the 
third day, it ss abominable; it shall 
not be accepted. 

8 Therefore every one that eateth 


CuHaPp. XIX. 
A REPETITION OF SUNDRY LAWS. 1I—37. 


2. Ye shall be holy: for I the Lorp your 
God am holy] These words express the key- 
note to the whole book of Leviticus, being 
addressed as they are not to the priests, or 
the rulers, or the saintly few, but to the whole 
nation. Cf. xi. 453 xx. 7, 26; Ex. xix. 6.— 
There does not appear to be any systematic 
arrangement in the laws which follow; but 
it is evident that they were intended as guards 
to the sanctity of the elect people, enforcing 
common duties by immediate appeal to the 
highest authority. Cf. on xvili. 24—30. 


3. Ex. xx. 8, 12, xxxi. 13, 14. The two 
laws repeated here are the only ones in the 
Decalogue which assume a positive shape, all 
the others being introduced by the formula, 
‘Thou shalt not.”—These express two great 
central points, the first belonging to natural 
law and the second to positive law, in the 
maintenance of the well-being of the social 
body of which Jehovah was the acknowledged 
king. 

4. Ex. xx. 4, xxxiv. 14—17; see on Lev. 
XXVL I. 


5. ye shall offer it at your own will] Ra- 
ther, ye shall offer it that you may be 
accepted. Seeon i. 3. 


6—8. See on vii. r5—1x8. Of the rules 
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it shall bear his iniquity, because he 
hath profaned the hallowed thing of 
the Lorp: and that soul shall be cut 
off from among his people. 

g 4 And ‘when ye reap the har- ¢ chap. 23. 
vest of your land, thou shalt not ~~ 
wholly reap the corners of thy field, 
neither shalt thou gather the glean- 
ings of thy harvest. 

10 And thou shalt not glean thy 
vineyard, neither shalt thou gather 
every grape of thy vineyard; thou 
shalt leave them for the poor and 
stranger: I am the Lorp your God. 

11 @ Ye shall not steal, neither 
deal falsely, neither lie one to another. 

12 @ And ye shall not “swear by ¢ Exod.ao. 
my name falsely, neither shalt thou Seut 5.1. 
profane the name of thy God: I am Yistt 5.3 
the Lorp. 12. 

13 4 ?¢Thou shalt not defraud thy ¢ Ecclus. 
neighbour, neither rob him: the wages ** 
of him that is hired shall not abide 
with thee all night until the morning. 

14 @ Thou shalt not curse the 


relating to holy things this was perhaps one of 
those most likely to be transgressed by the 
people, and hence the propriety of its being 
repeated in this place. 


8,10. This law is expressed more fully, 
Deut. xxiv. r9—21. As regards the grain 
harvest it is repeated in connection with the 
Feasts of Weeks, Lev. xxiii. 22. It was a 
charitable provision that related to every sort 
of grain and fruit. The word rendered ‘‘ grape” 
in v. Io signifies rather fallen fruit of any 
kind; and the word rendered “ vineyard” may 
also be applied to a fruit garden of any 
kind. Cf. Deut. xxiii. 24.—the poor is the poor 
Israelite—the stranger is properly the fo- 
reigner, who could possess no land of his 
own in the land of Israel. See on xvi. 29; 
cf. vv. 33, 34. Like the law in vv. 23—25 
(on which see note) this was prospective in 
its actual operation. 


11,12. The meaning of the eighth Com- 
mandment is here expanded into the prohibi- 
tion of (1) theft, (2) cheating (cf. vi. 2, 3, 4), 
(3) falsehood. When the act of deception 
was aggravated by an oath the third Com- 
mandment was of course broken as well as 
the eighth. Ex. xx. 7, 15. 

13,14. The aphorism in v. 11 forbids 
injuries perpetrated by craft; this one, those 
perpetrated by violence or power, the con- 
version of might into right. In v.13 “de- 
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‘ew. 7. deaf, “nor put a stumblingblock before 


the blind, but shalt fear thy God: I 
am the Lorp. 


ftnd23 15 7 Ye shall do no unrighteous- 
bet. ness in judgment: thou shalt not 


17. 
& 16. 


respect the person of the poor, nor 


Pr. honour the person of the mighty: but 


james2.9 in righteousness shalt thou judge thy 


neighbour. 

16 4 Thou shalt not go up and 
down asa talebearer among thy people: 
neither shalt thou stand against the 
blood of thy neighbour : lan the 
Eorp. 


fraud” should rather be, oppress. The rule 
given in the latter clause is expressed at more 
length Deut. xxiv. 14, 15; cf. James v. 4. 
The meaning of v. 14 appears to be, Thou shalt 
mot utter curses to the deaf because he cannot 
bear thee, neither shalt thou put a stumbling- 
block in the way of the blind because be cannot 
see thee (cf. Deut. xxvii. 18), but thou shalt 
remember that though the weak and poor cannot 
resist, nor the deaf bear, nor the blind see, God 
is strong, and sees and bears all that thou doest. 
Cf. Job xxix. rs. The principle is brought 
mto connection with the law of the Jubilee in 
Lev. xxv. 17, 36, 43- 


15,16. In the administration of justice 
there is to be no respect of persons. Judg- 
ment is not to be warped, either out of pity 
to the r or to win favour with the rich: 
nor is it to be based upon idle tale-bearing 
(cf. Ex. xxiii. 1—3, 8). The meaning of the 
latter clause of v. 16 is not quite so clear. 
The expression, to ‘‘ stand against the blood 
of thy neighbour,” has been generally under- 
stood to mean, to put his life in danger by 
standing up as his accuser. But most of the 
recent Jewish versions follow the Talmud in 
giving another sense to the words, which it 
appears the Hebrew will bear: Thou shalt 
not stand by idly when thy neighbour's life is 
in danger. So Zunz, Luzzatto, Herxheimer, 
Leeser, Wogue.— Whichever interpretation 
we adopt, from the connection in which the 
passage stands, it may be inferred that the 
clause prohibits that which might interfere 
with the course of justice. 


17,18. The Israelite was not to conceal 
hatred in his heart towards his brother. When 
injured he was to admonish the offender at 
once, and not to incur sin by retaining any 
feeling of unkindness. Cf. Matt. xviii. 15 sq. 
The words not suffer sin upon bim, should 
rather be, not bear sin on his account; 
that is, either by bearing secret ill-will (Ephes. 
iv. 26), or by encouraging him to sin in 
withholding due rebuke. Rom.1. 32. All feel« 

Voz. I. 


17 4 £Thou shalt not hate thy 1 Jonna. 
brother in thine heart: “thou shalt in A'igate. x8. 
any wise rebuke thy neighbour, !and js... .. 
not suffer sin upon him. 1 

18 { Thou shalt not avenge, nor sia? thon 
bear any grudge against the children «7,0 


of thy people, ‘ but thou shalt love thy hin 
neighbour as thyself: I am the Lorn. 43. eit 


19 { Ye shall keep my statutes. Rom 3%,, 


Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender oa 
with a diverse kind: thou shalt not , 
sow thy field with mingled seed: nei- 
ther shall a garment mingled of linen 
and woollen come upon thee. 


ing of vengeance or grudge was precluded by 
the commandment, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” Cf. Matt. xxii. 39; 
Luke x. 27; Rom. xiii. 9; Gal. v. 14; James 
ii. 8, &c. 


19. This law is substantially repeated 
Deut. xxii.9, 10,11. The distinctions which 
God has established in the physical order of 
the world were thus to be kept in view 
in accordance with the original law of crea- 
tion. Gen. i. 11, 12, 21, 24, 25. The ob- 
servance also of deeply rooted conventional 
distinctions, in which ‘‘ use becomes second 
nature” pyar): is similarly connected with 
moral obligation in Deut. xxi. 5; cf. x Cor. 
xl. 14, I5. | 

linen and woollen] ‘The original word thus 
rendered (sha’atnez) 18 a peculiar one. It is 
found only here and in Deut. xxii. 11, where 
it is rendered ‘‘ of divers sorts,” and the ordi- 
nary Hebrew words for woollen and linen 
which there follow it are in this place as- 
sumed by our translators to be an equivalent 
term. But sha’atnez appears to be a Coptic 
word and to mean spurious or adulterated 
(Gesenius, First, Knobel, &c.); LXX. xiB- 
3nAos. The mention of mixed woollen and 
linen in Deuteronomy only furnishes an illus- 
trative example and is not a rendering of s4a’at- 
nez.—But there is a difficulty in reconciling 
this law with the combination of wool and 
linen used in the dress of the High priest. 
On Ex. xxvill. 4. Some of the Jews sup- 
pose that this law was made only for the laity; 
others refer to the rabbinical maxim that the 
Lord could at pleasure dispense with His own 
law. It may however be conjectured that the 
rule was not intended to forbid the weaving of 


‘different kinds of yarn into one piece where 


each material could be distinctly seen, but 
only the spinning into one thread two or more 
different materials. This may perhaps indi- 
cate the meaning of sha'’atnez as denoting 
such tissues as linsey woolsey. It should be 
noticed that the flax 1s spoken of in Exodus as 


oe 
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manner of trees for food, then ye shall 
count the fruit thereof as uncircum- 
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20 @ And whosoever lieth carnal] 
with a woman, that is a hondinaid: 


"Or, sz, betrothed to an husband, and not at cised: three years shall it be as un- 

ese e es e e 

any. all redeemed, nor freedom given her; circumcised unto you: it shall not be 
eo 


eaten of. 


ck. 'she shall be scourged; they shall not 


anor be put to death, because she was not 24 But in the fourth he all the 
Or, they. free, fruit thereof shall be ‘holy to praise * Heb. of 
there shalt 21 And he shall bring his tres- the Lorp withal. ises to 


25 And in the fifth year shall ye “°F? 


courging. pass Offering unto the Lorp, unto the 


door of the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, even a ram for a trespass of- 
fering. 

22 And the priest shall make an 
atonement for him with the ram of. 
the trespass offering before the Lorp 
for his sin which he hath done: and 
the sin which he hath done shall be 

forgiven him. 

23.4 And when ye shall come into 
the land, and shall have planted all 


spun by itself, xxvi. 1, xxvii. 16, xxxvi. 8, 
XXxix. 24, &c. 

20. betrothed toan husband] Rather, who 
has been betrothed to a man. The 
reference appears to be to a bondwoman who 
has been betrothed to a fellow-servant by her 
master, Death was the punishment for un- 
faithfulness in a betrothed woman in other 
cases, Deut. xxii. 23, 24. 

she shall be scourged| Literally, there shall 
be a chastisemént, Our version follows the 
Targums. But a better rendering is that 
of the LXX., Vulg., Syriac and many recent 
versions, they shall be chastised. The 
‘Trespass-offering was especially due from the 
man as having not only sinned with the wo- 
man, but inflicted an injury on the mghts of 
the master. See on v. 14. 


23—25. When a fruit-tree of any kind 
was planted, its produce was to be deemed 
im and unfit for presentation to Je- 
hovah for the first three years. In the fourth 
year its fruit was presented in the Sanctuary 

see Deut. xxvi. 2), and the tree was thus sanc- 
tified in a way which bore an analogy to the 
circumcision of one of the chosen race. Cf. 
‘‘the vine undressed,” literally, the Nazarite 
wine. Lev. xxv. 5,11. Not until the fifth year 
was the owner permitted to eat of the fruit. 
In regard to its spiritual lesson, this law may 
be ie reli with the dedication of the first- 
born of beasts to Jehovah. Ex, xiii. 12, xxxiv. 
19. ‘Though in practical operation it could 
be only prospective, like the law of gleaning 
in vv. 9, Io, its meaning in a moral point of 
view was plain, and tended to illustrate the 
spirit of the whole Law. 

I am the Lorp] See on xviii. 2, xix. 2, 


eat of the fruit thereof, that it may 
ie unto you the increase thereof ; 
am the Lorp your God. 
26 ™ Ye shall not eat any thing 
with the blood: neither shall ye use 


enchantment, nor observe times. 


27 *Ye shall not round the corners 4 chap. at. 


of your heads, neither shalt thou mar * 
the corners of thy beard. 


28 Ye shall not ‘make any cut- ‘Deut. 14. 


tings in your flesh for the dead, nor ™ 


26—28. Certain heathen customs, several 
of them connected with magic, are here group- 
ed together. The prohibition to eat anything 
with the blood (strictly, upon the blood,) may 
indeed refer to the eating of meat which had 
not been properly bled in slaughtering, and 
would thus take its ground only on the gene- 
ral prohibition of blood. Lev. vil. 26, xvii. 105 
Deut. xii. 23; cf. 1 S. xiv. 32, 33. But it is 
not improbable that there may be a special 
reference to some sort of magical or idolatrous 
rites, Cf. Ezek. xxxiii. 25. See Spencer, 
Lib. I. c. vim. § x. 

observe times] It is not clear whether the 
original word refers to the fancied distinction 
between lucky and unlucky days, to some 
mode of drawing omens from the clouds, or to 
the exercise of ‘the evil eye.” 


27. round the corners of your beads| It is 
supposed that this may allude to such a custom 
as that of the Arabs described by Herodotus. 
They used to shew honour to their deity Oro- 
tal by cutting the hair away from the temples 
in a circular form (111. 8). Cf. on Jer. ix. 26. 

mar the corners of thy beard| Cf. xxi. 5: 
Jer. xiviii. 37. It has conjectured that 
this also relates to a custom which existed 
amongst the Arabs (see Plin. ‘H. N.’ vi. 32), 
but we are not informed that it had any idol- 
atrous or magical association. As the same, 
or very similar customs, are mentioned in con- 
nexion with cuttings in the flesh for the dead 
in ch. xxi. 5, in Deut. xiv. 1, as well as here, it 
would appear that they may have been signs 
of mourning. See Herodotus, II. 36. 


28. cuttings in your flesh for the dead Cf. 
xxi. 5; Deut. xiv. x; Jer. xvi. 6, xlviil. 37, 
&c. Amongst the excitable races of the East 
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the old man, and fear thy God: I am 
the Lorn. 

33 (1 And “if a stranger sojourn ™ Exod. 
with thee in your land, ye shall not” 
"vex him. Ae 

34 “But the stranger that dwelleth *Exod. 12. 
with you shall be unto you as one *” * 


v. 29—36.] 607 
print any marks upon you: I am the 
Lorp. 

29 1 Do not ' prostitute thy daugh- 
ter, to cause her to be a whore; = 
the land fall to whoredom, and the 
land become full of wickedness. 

30 @ Ye shall keep my sabbaths, 


tHeb. 
profane. 


f, 


and reverence my sanctuary: I am 
the Lorn. 
31 4 Regard not them that have 


familiar spirits, neither seek after 


born among you, and thou shalt love 
him as thyself; for ye were strangers 
in the land of Egypt: I am the Lorp 
your God. 


wizards, to be defiled by them: I am 


35 @ Ye shall do no unrighteous- o prov. 11. 
the Lorp yous God. 


ness in judgment, in meteyard, in § i... 


32 @ Thou shalt rise up before the weight, or in measure. & 20. ro. 
hoary head, and honour the face of 36 °Just balances, just ‘weights, a stones. 


this custom appears to have been very com- 
mon. Xenoph. ‘Cyrop.’ lll. 1. 13, 11. 3. 673 
Herodot. tv. 71, &c. The Persians, Abys- 
sinians, Bedouins, and many other nations still 
practise it. 

print any marks| This appears to refer to 
the process of tattooing, in which different 
devices are formed by perforations in the 
cuticle, and ink, or some other coloured sub- 
stance, is rubbed over them so as to leave 
a permanent mark. It was probably prac- 
tised in ancient Egypt, as it is now by the 
lower classes of the modern Egyptians (Lane, 
ch.1.). This, as well as the other practices 
here named, appears to have been connected 
with superstitious notions. See Mishna, ‘ Mak- 
koth,’ 111. 6, with Bartenora’s note; Theodoret, 
‘Quest. in Lev.’ xxvii. But any voluntary 
dishgurement of the person was in itself an 
outrage upon God's workmanship, and might 
well form the subject of a law. 


29. ‘This command would seem to refer 
to common prostitution as well as to that 
mentioned Deut. xxiii. 17, which is connected 
with idolatrous rites. 


30. Cf. v. 3, xxvi. 2. 


31. The devotion of faith, which would 
manifest itself in obedience to the command- 
ment to keep God's Sabbaths and to reverence 
his Sanctuary (v. 30), is the true preservative 
against the superstition which is forbidden in 
this verse. The people whose God was Je- 
hovah were not to indulge those wayward 
feelings of their human nature which are grati- 
fied in magical arts and pretensions. Cf. Isa. 
Vili. 19. 

them that bave familiar spirits} "The word 
thus rendered is supposed to signify dotties. 
So the Talmud, Gesenius, Furst. This ap- 
eae of the word is supposed to have 

suggested by the tricks of ventriloquists, 
within whose bodies it was fancied that spirits 
used to speak. Hence the LXX. use the 
word é¢yyaorpipvOo. See Theod. ‘Quest. in 


Lev.’ xx1x. The word which here and in 
some other places appears to denote the per- 
son practising the art, is in other cases used 
for the familiar spirit which he pretended to 
employ in order to consult, or to raise, the 
Spirits of the dead. See x S. xxviii. 7, 8. 

wizard | The English word literally answers 
to the Hebrew, being equivalent to a knowing 
man, OY, a cunning man. See Lev. xx. 6, 27; 
Deut. xvii. 11; cf. Exod. xxii. 18. 


32. The outward respect due to old age 
is here immediately connected with the fear 
of God. Prov. xx. 29; 1 Tim. v. 1. The 
ancient Egyptians, like the Lacedemonians 
and the old Romans, appear to have been ex- 
tr Ge in this respect (Herodot. 1. 80; 
‘Aul. "II, 15), a8 were, and are to this 
day, most of the eastern nations: ‘Menu,’ 11. 
120, 123, 122; Lane's ‘Modern Egyptians,’ 
ch. vin. xu. &c. 


33, 34. the stranger] the foreigner. See 
on xvi. 29. In Ex. xxii. 21, xxiii. 9, the Israelite 
was forbidden on the same ground—that he 
had himself been a foreigner in Egypt—to op- 
press the foreigner; but he is now commanded 
to treat him without reserve like a brother, 
to love him as himself. See on Ex. xxiii. 23. 
The word “ But,” supplied at the beginning 
of v. 34, is needless and rather obscures the 
meaning. 

35, 36. In all kinds of exchanges, strict 
justice was to be observed. The Ephah is here 
taken as the standard of dry measure, and the 
Hin (see on Ex. xxix. 40) as the standard of 
liquid measure. Cf, Ezek. xlv. 1o—12. Two 
very different estimates of the capacities of 
these measures have been formed. From the 
statements of Josephus, who compares the 
Hebrew measures with the Greek (‘ Ant.’ 111. 
9. § 4, VIII. 2. § 9, &c.), the Ephah, or Bath, 
contained above eight gallons and a half, 
and the Hin (which was a sixth part of the 
Ephah), rather less than one gallon and a half. 
But according to the rabbinists, who make 
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just ephah, and 2 just hin, shall ye 
have: I am the Lorp your God, 
which brought you out of the land of 
Egypt. | 
37 Therefore shall ye observe all 
my statutes, and all my judgments, 
and do them: I am the Lorn. 
CHAPTER XX. 


1 Of him that giveth of kis seed to Molech. 
Of him that fauourcth suck an one. 6 


LEVITICUS, XIX. XX. 


[v. 37—2. 


Of sanctification, 9 O 

him that curseth his parents. 10 Of adul- 
tery. 1, 14, 17, 19 Of incest. 13 Of 
sodomy. 15 Of beastiality. 18 Of unclean- 
ness. %2 Obedience is required with holiness. 
27 Wisards must be put to death. 


\ND the Lorp spake unto Moses, 
saying, 


_ going to witards. 


2 “Again, thou shalt say to the chap. 38. 


children of Israel, Whosoever he be *” 
of of the children of Israel, or of the 


the contents of a hen’s egg their standard, the 
Ephah did not hold quite four gallons and a 
half, and the Hin not quite six pints. The 
Pessina Seino oral of the Hin. The 
latter estimate is to be preferred on grounds 
of probability—For the moral duty here en- 
joined, cf. Deut. xxv. 13—16; Prov. xi. 1, 
xvi. 11, xX. 10; Ezek. xlv. 10; Micah vi. ro, 
11; Amos viii. 5. 

36. I am the Lorp God, &c] A 
full stop should without doubt precede these 
words. They introduce the formal conclusion 
to the whole string of precepts in this chapter, | 
which are all enforced upon the ground of 
the election of the nation by Jehovah who 
rarer a aa from the bondage of Egypt. 
Cf. on v. 2. 


CuHap, XX. 


PUNISHMENTS APPOINTED FOR CERTAIN 
CRIMES. I—27. 

Respecting the relation in which this chap- 
ter stands to chapters xviii. and xix. see on xviii. 
24—30. The crimes which are condemned 
in those chapters on purely spiritual ground, 
the absolute prohibition of Jehovah, have here 
special punishments allotted to them as of- 
fences against the well-being of the nation. 


2—6. Molech, literally, the King, called 
also Moloch, Milcom, and Malcham, whose 
rites are here so severely condemned, was 
known in later times as ‘‘ the abomination of 
the Ammonites,” when Chemosh was the 
abomination of the Moabites, and Astarte the 
abomination of the Sidonians. Solomon de- 
dicated to each one of these deities a high 
place (see on xxvi. 30), most probably at the 
corner of Jerusalem which overlooked the 
valley of Hinnom. See Stanley, ‘ Jewish 
Church,’ 11. p. 390. These were destroyed 
and defiled by Josiah. 1 K. xi. 5, 7; 2 K. 
xxiii. 0, 13. Molech was called Adramme- 
lech by the Sepharvites. 2 K. xvii. 31. He 
appears to have been the frre-god of the eastern 
Nations; related to, and sometimes made iden- 
tical with, Baal, the sun-god. The impious 
custom with which his name is mainly con- 
nected was called in full, passing children 
through the fire to Molech, sometimes ellipti- 
cally (as in the Hebrew text of Lev. xviii. 21), 


passing them through to Molech; or, omitting 
the name of the god, passing them through the 
frre. In this place the children are spoken of 
as given to Molech. According to a Jewish 
tradition of very light authority, the deity 
was worshipped under the form of a brazen 
image, having the head of an ox, with the 
arms extended to receive the babe, who was in 
some way there subjected to the action of fire. 
A brass image of the god Kronos, said to 
have been used in this manner by the Cartha- 
ginians, is described by Diodorus Siculus (xx. 
14), which seems to have furnished the rab- 
binists with the suggestion. But the nature 
of this rite, and of what others there may 
have been connected with the name of Molech, 
is very doubtful. The practices appear to have 
been essentially connected with magical arts, 
probably also with unlawful lusts (see vv. 5, 
6; xviii. 20, 21; Deut. xvill. 10, 11; 2 K. xvii. 
17, xxi. 6; 2 Chron. xxxiti. 6; Ezek. xxiii. 
37), and with some particular form of pro- 

swearing; see v. 3, xvilil. 21; cf. Zeph. 
I. 5.—It is a question whether the child who 
was passed through the fire to Molech was 
destroyed or not; whether he was regarded as 
a propitiatory sacrifice, or as the object of a 
rite imagined to be in some way beneficial to 
him. Maimonides and the Jewish autho- 
rities in general appear to take the latter view. 
On the other hand, there is express mention 
of burning children as sacrifices. Ps. cvi. 37, 
38; Is. lvi. 5; Ae vii. 31%, xix. 5; Ezek. xvi. 
a1, xxiii. 39. The sacrifice of his son by the 
king of Moab (2 K. ili. 27) was probably 
performed to the Moabite god, Chemosh, 
whose worship, it may reasonably be sup- 
es was of similar nature to that of Mo- 
ech. But however the question is decided in 
reference to later times, we may perhaps con- 
jecture, from the context in which it 1s here 
mentioned, that the rite in the time of Moses 
belonged to the region rather of magic 
than of definite idolatrous worship, and that 
it may have been practised as a lustral 
charm, or fire-baptism, for the children of 
incest and adultery. Its connection with the 
children of Ammon, the child of incest, may 
be worth noticing in reference to this suge 
gestion. It should be recollected that Idolatry 
and Magic of all kinds are closely connect- 


v. 3—16.] 


strangers that sojourn in Israel, that 
giveth any of his seed unto Molech; 
he shall surely be put to death: the 
people of the land shall stone him 
with stones. 

3 And I will set my face against 
that man, and will cut him off from 
among his people; because he hath 
given of his seed unto Molech, to de- 
hle my sanctuary, and to profane my 
holy name. 

4 And if the people of the land do 
any ways hide their eyes fromthe man, 
when he giveth of his seed unto Mo~ 
lech, and kill him not: 

5 Then I will set my face against 
that man, and against his family, and 
will cut him off, and all that go a 
whoring after him, to commit whore- 
dom with Molech, from among their 
people. | 

6 @ And the soul that turneth after 
such as have familiar spirits, and after 
wizards, to go a whoring after them, 
I will even set my face against that 
soul, and will cut him off from among 
his people. 


chap. x1.. 7 @ ?Sanctify yourselves therefore, 
&1g 2. and be ye holy: for I am the Lorp 
1 Pet. x. 


your God. 

_ 8 And ye shall keep my statutes, 
and do them: I am the Lorp which 
sanctify you. 
~ g 4 ¢Forevery one that curseth his 


ed, and are always apt to run into each 
other, while true Faith is equally opposed to 
both of them. See on Exod. xxii. 18. Bacon 
reckons as two ‘‘declinations from religion,” 
*‘ idolatry, when we worship false gods, sup- 
posing them to be true; and witchcraft, 
when we adore false gods, knowing them 
to be wicked and false.” ‘ Advancement of 
Learning,’ Bk. 11.—In connection with this 
subject the matter collected by Brand, in his 
accounts of May day and Midsummer day, 
is of interest, ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ Vol. 1. 
_ 2. strangers that sojourn) foreigners 
who dwell See xvi. 29. 
_ people of the land] i.e, native Hebrews. See 
IV. 27. 

stone Lim with stones| Thecommonest form 
of capital punishment. It was probably pre- 

as being the one in which the execution 

was the act of the whole congregation. 


3. defile my sanctuary] i.e. pollute the 
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father or his mother shall be surely 
put to death: he hath cursed his fa- 
ther or his mother; his blood shall be 
upon him. | 

10 @ And ¢the man that commit- ¢ Deut. 22. 
teth adultery with another man’s wife, John 8. 4. 
even he that committeth adultery with 
his neighbour’s wife, the adulterer and 
the adulteress shall surely be put to. 
death. 

11 “And the man that lieth with ¢ chap. 18. 
his father’s wife hath uncovered his 
father’s nakedness: both of them shall 
surely be put to death; their blood 
shall be upon them. 

12 And if a man lie with his daugh- 
ter in law, both of them shall surely 
be put to death: they have wrought 
confusion; their blood shall be upon. 
them. 

13 If a man also lie with man-~“chap. 18. 
kind, as he lieth with a woman, both ~~ 
of them have committed an abomina- 
tion: they shall surely be put to death; 
their blood shall be upon them. 

14 And if a man take a wife and 
her mother, it ss wickedness: the 
shall be burnt with fire, both he and 
they; that there be no wickedness 
among you. 

15 £And if a man lie with a beast, # chap. 28. 
he shall surely be put to death: and 
ye shall a the beast. 

16 And if a woman approach unto 


people as identified with their Sanctuary. Cf. 
xv. 31; Num. xix. 13, &c. 

6. Cf. v. 27 and on xix. 31. 

7,8. Cf. xi. 45, Xviil. 4, 5, XIX. 2, XX. 
22—26, &c. 

9. Ex. xxi. 17; Deut. xxvii. 16; Matt. 
xv. 4; Mark vii. ro. 

10. xviii. 20; Ex. xx. 14; Deut. xxii. 22. 

11. See Note I. after chap. xviii. 

13, Cf. xviii, 22; Deut. xxii. 17. 

14. burnt with fire] Cf. Gen. xxxvill. 24. 
It is inferred, on very probable ground, that 
the burning under the sentence of the Law took 
place after the death of the criminal by ston- 
ing, or strangling. Seethe case of Achan, Josh. 
vil.25. Cf. Lev. xxi.g. The Targum of Pales- 
tine says that the offenders in this case were 
destroyed by molten lead being poured down 
their throats. But this is utterly improbable. 
On the nature of the offence see on xviii. 17. 

15,16. xviii. 28; Deut. xxvii. 21. 
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any beast, and lie down thereto, thou 
shalt kill the woman, and the beast: 
they shall surely be put to death; 
their blood shall be upon them. 

17 And if a man shall take his 
sister, his father’s daughter, or his 
mother’s daughter, and see her naked- 
ness, and she see his nakedness; it is 
a wicked thing; and they shall be cut 
off in the sight of their people: he 
hath uncovered his sister’s nakedness ; 
he shall bear his iniquity. 

Achap. 18 18 *And if a man shall lie with a 
me woman having her sickness, and shall 
tHeb. uncover her nakedness; he hath ‘ dis- 
Tale na- covered her fountain, and she hath 
uncovered the fountain of her blood: 
and both of them shall be cut off 
from among their people. 

1g And thou shalt not uncover the 
nakedness of thy mother’s sister, nor 
of thy father’s sister: for he uncover- 
eth his near kin: they shall bear their 
iniquity. 

20 And if a man shall lie with his 
uncle’s wife, he hath uncovered his 
uncle’s nakedness : they shall bear their 
sin; they shall die childless. 

21 And if a man shall take his 
brother’s wife, it ss 'an unclean thing: 
he hath uncovered his brother’s na- 
kedness; they shall be childless. 

22 4 Ye shall therefore keep all 
‘chap. 18. my ‘statutes, and all my judgments, 

and do them: that the land, whither 
4 chap. 18 T bring you to dwell therein, *spue 
=, you not out. 


t Heb. 
@ separa- 
tion, 
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[ve 17—1. 


23 And ye shall not walk in the 
manners of the nation, which I cast 
out before you: for they committed 
all these things, and ‘therefore I ab- ‘Deut. 9 
horred them. = 

24 But I have said unto you, Ye 
shall inherit their land, and I will 
give it unto you to possess it, a land 
that floweth with milk and honey: I 
am the Lorp your God, which have 
separated you hen other people. 

25 ™Ye shall therefore put differ- »chap. rr. 
ence between clean beasts and un- heut. 14. 
clean, and between unclean fowls + 
and clean: and ye shall not make 
hae souls abominable by beast, or 

fowl, or by any manner of living 
thing that 'creepeth on the ground, !0r, 
which I have separated from you as” 
unclean. 

26 And ye shall be holy unto me: 


“for I the Lorp am holy, and have * ver. 7- 
chap. 19 2. 

severed you from other people, that & 20.7. 
xretir.z 


ye should be mine. 

27 { °A man also or woman that ¢ Deut. 18. 
hath a familiar spirit, or that is a1 Sam. 23. 
wizard, shall surely be put to death: ” 
they shall stone them with stones; 
their blood shail be upon them. 


CHAPTER XXI. : 


1 Of the priests mourning. 6 Of their holi- 
ness. 8 Of their estimation. 7,13 Of ther 
marriages. 17 The priests that have blem- 
tshes must not minister in the sanctuary. 


ND the Lorp said unto Moses, 
Speak unto the priests the sons 


17. cut off in the sight of their people] See 
on Ex. xxxi. 14. But the more full expression 
here used probably refers to some special form 
of public excommunication, accompanied, it 
may be, by expulsion from the camp. 


18. Cf. xvili. 19, See xi. 2; xv. 19. 
19. bear their iniquity] See on Ex. xxviil. 38. 


20. they shall die childless] ‘This may mean 
either that the offspring should not be regard- 
ed as lawfully theirs, nor be entitled to any 
hereditary privileges (St Augustin, Hesychius, 
Michaelis), or that they should have no bless- 
ing in their children (see authorities quoted by 
Drusius). 


Q1. Cf. on xviii. 16. 


22—26. The ground is here again stated 
on which all these laws of holiness should be 
obeyed. See on xviii. 24—30. 


24. Cf. Ex. iii, 8, 17, xiil. 5, xxxiil. 3, &c, 


26, 26. The distinction between clean 
and unclean for the whole people, and not for 
any mere section of it, was one great typical 
mark of ‘‘the kingdom of priests, the holy 
nation.” See Note after chap. xi. § VII. 

25. any manner of living thing that creepe 
eth] Rather, any creeping thing; that 1s, 
any vermin. See on xi. 20—23. The refer- 
ence in this verse is to dead animals, not to the 
creatures when alive. See Note after chap. xi. 
§ 111. 


27. See on xix. 31. 


1 Or, 
ee an 


v. 2—6.] 


of Aaron, and say unto them, There 
shall none be defiled for the dead 
among his people : 

2 But for his kin, that is near unto 
him, that is, for his mother, and for 
his father, and for his son, and for 
his daughter, and for his brother, 

3 And for his sister a virgin, that 


among kis iS nigh unto him, which hath had 
spe 4¢ no husband; for her may he be de- 


defile him- . 
self for hi filed 
wife, &c. 


4 But "he shall not defile himself, 


THE Laws or HOLINESS FOR THE 
PRIESTS, 
XXl. I. XXii. 16, 


Cuap. XXI, 1—15. The priests were to 
maintain a peculiarly high standard of legal 
purity in their family relations because it was 
their office to offer sacrifices to Jehovah. vv, 
6,8, 15. ‘The common priest was not merely 
required, like the rest of the people, to purify 
himself when he had become defiled by con- 
tact with the dead, but he was to avoid such 
defilement in all cases except those of the 
nearest relationship, vv. 2, 3; the High priest 
was not to incur it in any case, v.11. The 
common priest was not permitted to marry a 
prostitute, a woman of lost character, nor a 
divorced woman, v. 7: the High priest could 
marry no one but a virgin of Hebrew blood, 
wv. 13, 14. The priest’s family was to be 
a model of purity, and unchastity in a priest’s 
daughter was punished with marked severity, 
vv. 4 (see note), 9. 


2—3. Cf. Ezek. xliv. 25.—Ais kin (Heb. 
sheer, see xviii. 6), that is near unto him] The 
relations here mentioned are those that would 
make up one household with the priest him- 
self and his wife, in the case of his being a 
married man, see on vw. 4. The presence 
of a corpse defiled the tent, or house, and 
all those who entered it, Num. xix. 14. On 
the apparent approach of the death of one 
of these near relations, the common priest was 
not obliged to leave the house, but might re- 
main and take part in the funeral. The High 
priest, on such an occasion, must have had 
either to leave the house, or to remove the 
sick person; see v. II. 


4. The meaning of this verse is doubtful. 
Our translation is supported by Onkelos, Leo 
Juda, Rosenmtller, Zunz, Luzzatto, Wogue, 
&c. The sense seems to be that, owing to 
his position in the nation, he is not to defile 
himself in any cases except those named in 
vv. 2, 3; these two verses may indeed be 
read parenthetically, omitting the interpolated 
** But” in v. 4. Some understand that the 
priest was not to mourn even for a ruler of 
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being a chief man among his people, 
to profane himself. 


5 *They shall not make baldness oe 19 


upon their head, neither shall,they — 
shave off the corner of their beard; 
nor make any cuttings in their flesh. 

6 They shall be holy unto their 
God, and not profane the name of 
their God: for the offerings of the 
Lorp made by fire, and the bread 
of their God, they do offer: therefore 
they shall be holy. 


imme 


bis people (Syriac, Vulgate, &c.). The LXX. 
appear to have followed a different reading of 
the text (approved by Furst) which would 
‘mean, be shall not defile himself for a moment. 
Some modern critics approve the explanation 
in the margin of our version; but that 
the priests were permitted to mourn for 
their wives appears from the prohibition to 
Ezekiel on a special occasion, See Ezek, 
XXiv. 16. 


5. ‘These prohibitions were also given to the 
people at large. See xix. 27, 28; Deut. xiv. 1. 
—The testimonies which Knobel and several 
of the older commentators have collected to 
show that the priests of the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans and other ancient nations avoided 
funerals and contact with the dead, afford but 
an impertect parallel to these Levitical laws 
concerning the priests. The sense of the 
uncleanness of dead bodies was common to 
those nations and has its ongin in human 
nature, See Note after ch. xv. Wherever this 
feeling was recognized in a ceremonial usage, 
the priest, from his office, would naturally be 
expected to observe the highest standard of 
purity. But the laws which regulated the 

riesthood of the chosen people had a deeper 
is than this. They had to administer a 
Law of Life. See Notes after ch. xi, § 111, and 
after ch. xv. § i. St Cyril truly observes that 
the Hebrew priests were the instruments of 
the divine will for averting death, that all 
their sacrifices were a type of the death of 
Christ, which swallowed up death in victory, 
and that it would therefore have been unsuit- 
able that they should have the same freedom 
as other people to become mourners. ‘Gla< 
phyra’ in Lev. p. 430. 


6. the offerings of the Lorp made by fre, 
and the bread of their God| ‘The word here 
and in v. 8 rendered dread, is the same as 1s 
rendered food ili. 11, 16, &c., and meat in 
xxil, 11, The reader of the English Bible 
should keep in view that dread, meat, and food, 
were nearly equivalent terms when our trans- 
lation was made, and represent no distinctions 
that exist in the Hebrew. Cf. on ii.1. On 
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7 They shall not take a wife that 
is a whore, or profane; neither shall 
_ they take a woman put away from her 
husband: for he is holy unto his God. 
. 8 Thou shalt sanctify him there- 
fore ; for he offereth the bread of thy 
God: he shall be holy unto thee: for 
I the Lorp, which sanctify you, am 
holy. 
: ; -@ And the daughter of any 
priest, if she profane herself by play- 
ing the whore, she profaneth her fe 
ther: she shall be burnt with fire. 

10 And he that is the high priest 
among his brethren, upon whose head 
the anointing oil was poured, and 

. that is consecrated to put on the gar- 
ments, shall not uncover his head, 
nor rend his clothes; 

11 Neither shall he go in to any 

. dead body, nor defile himself for his 
father, or for his mother; , 
12 Neither shall he go out of the 
. Sanctuary, nor profane the sanctuary 
of his God; for the crown of the 
anointing oil of his God is upon him: 
I am the Lorp. 


LEVITICUS, XXI. 


[v. 7-~ 2a, 


13 And he shall take a wife in her 
virginity. 

14 A widow, or a divorced woman, 
or profane, or an harlot, these shall 
he not take: but he shall take a vir- 
gin of his own people to wife. 

15 Neither shall he profane his 


seed among his people: for I the . 


Lorp do sanctify him. 

16 @ And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

17 Speak unto Aaron, saying, Who- 
soever he be of thy seed in their ge- 
nerations that hath any blemish, let 


him not approach to offer the ' bread ! Or, food. 


of his God. 

18 For whatsoever man he be that 
hath a blemish, he shall not approach : 
a blind man, or a lame, or he that 
hath a flat nose, or any thing ¢super- ° 
fluous, 

1g Or a man that is brokenfooted, 
or brokenhanded, 

20 Or crookbackt, or 'a dwarf, or 
that hath a blemish in his eye, or 
be scurvy, or scabbed, or hath his, 
stones broken ; 


the expression ‘‘bread of their God,” see on 
li. 16. 


7. i og word probably means a 
woman who been seduced, or, according 
to some Fidos authorities, one of illegitimate 
birth.—T he wife of a common priest might 
be a widow, or the daughter of a foreigner, 
if she was not an idolater, and in these 
respects the priests were only under the same 
restraint as the people. Deut. vii. 3. A some- 
what stricter rule for the priests’ marriages 
was revealed to the prophet in later times, 
Ezek. xliv. 22. 


8. Thou shalt sanctify...be shall be boly unto 
thee] ‘The people of Israel are now addressed. 
They are commanded to regard the priests, 
who perform for them the service of the Altar, 
as holy in respect of their office. 


9. burnt with fire] See on xx. 14. The 
offence was forbidden to the laity, but not 
-visited with external punishment. See xix. 29. 


10. upon whose bead the anointing oil was 
poured| Cf. ‘the crown of the anointing oil 
of his God is upon him,” v. 12. It was the 
distinguishing mark of the anointing of the 
High priest, that the holy oil was poured on 
his head like a crown, viil. 12; cf. iv. 3, X. 7. 
See on iv, 3. | 


uncover his bead| rather, let his hair be 
dishevelled. See on x, 6. 


11. See on vv. 2, 3. 


12. go out of the sanctuary] i.e. not for the 
purpose to which reference is here made. The 
words do not mean, as some have imagined, 
that his abode was confined to the Sanctuary. 
See on Ex. xxv. 8. 

16. profane his seed] i.e. by a marnage 
which was not in keeping with the holiness of 
his office. 


16, 24. One of the family of Aaron who 
was deformed or disfigured in any way, though 
he was not permitted to perform priestly 
functions, was allowed to share the sacrificial 
meat and bread and to dwell with his brethren. 
See vi. 16. He was not treated as an out- 
cast, but enjoyed his privileges as a son of 
Aaron, except in regard to active duties. 

17. in their generations} t.e, in future 
generations. 

to offer the bread of his God] See on wv, 6. 


20. adwarf] This is the most probable 
rendering. The LXX., Onkelos, Vulg., and 
Saadia, take it for blear-eyed. ‘The etymology 
of the word would rather express one who is 
small and wasted, either short, as in the text, 


chap. 22. 
3- 


1 Or, too 
slender. 


v. 21—6.] 


21 No man that hath a blemish of 
the seed of Aaron the priest shall 
come nigh to offer the offerings of 
the Lorp made by fire: he hath a 
blemish ; he shall not come nigh to 
offer the bread of his God. 

22 He shall eat the bread of his 
God, both of the most holy, and of 
the holy. . 

23 Only he shall not go in unto 
the vail, nor come nigh unto the 
altar, because he hath a blemish; that 
he profane not my sanctuaries: for I 
the Lorp do sanctify them. 

24 And Moses told st unto Aaron, 
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sons, that they separate themselves 
from the holy things of the chil- 
dren of Lirael, and that they pro- 
fane not my holy name ia those 
things which they hallow unto me: 
I am the Lorp. 

3 Say unto them, Whosoever he be 
of all your seed among your gene- 
rations, that goeth unto the holy 
things, which the children of Israel 
hallow unto the Lorp, having his 
uncleanness upon him, that soul shall 
be cut off from my presence: I am 
the Lorp. | 

4, What man soever of the seed of 


‘Aaron is a leper, or hath a trun- Heb. 


TURNING 


ning issue; he shall not eat of the of the 
holy things, until he be clean. And Giabss.2. 


and to his sons, and unto all the chil- 
dren of Israel. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


1 The priests in their uncleanness must abstain 

JSrom the holy things. © How they shall be 

cleansed. 10 Who of the priest's house may cat 

_ Of the holy things. 17 The sate must 

without blemish. 26 The age of the sacri- 

fice. 29 The law of eating the sacrifice of 
thanksgruing. 

ND the Lorp spake unto Moses, 


. saying, 
2 Speak unto Aaron and to his 


or slender, as in the margin. It is hardly 
likely that dwarfishness would be overlooked 
in this enumeration. So the Syriac and most 
critical authorities. 

scurvy or scabbed These words most pro- 
bably include all affected with any skin disease, 


22. See on ii. 3, Vi. 25. 


23. sanctuaries] The places peculiarly holy, 

including the Most holy place, the Holy place, 
and the Altar. 
‘This law is of course to be regarded as one 
development of the great principle that all which 
is devoted to the service of God should be as 
perfect as possible of itskind. Respecting the 
mode in which the details of the law were 
expanded by the rabbinists, see Selden, ‘de 
Succ. in Pont.’ c. v. 


CuHap. XXII. 
Laws of boliness for the Priests, continued. 
1—16. 

1—9. No one of the sons of Aaron who 
was in any way ceremonially unclean was per- 
mitted to partake of the sacrificjal food, or 
even to touch it. The commonest form of 
purification is here repeated. | 

2. ‘*Speak unto Aaron and to his sons 
that they so abstain from touching the 
holy things of the children of Israel which 


whoso toucheth any thing that is 
unclean dy the dead, or a man whose 
seed goeth from him; 
«Ss br whosoever toucheth any creep- 
ing thing, whereby he may be made 
unclean, or a man of whom he may 
take uncleanness, whatsoever unclean- 
ness he hath; | 
6 The soul which hath touched 


they consecrate unto me, that they pro- 
fane not my holy name.” When they are 
to abstain is explained in the following verses. 

the boly things| i.e. the sacrificial food of 
all kinds. See xxi. 22. 

I am the rape See on xviii. 2. This law 
related to the daily life and the ordinary food 
of the priests (v. 7). The occurrence of the 
formula here is therefore no exception to 
the general rule that it is for the most part 
introduced as a sanction to what relates to 
common life as distinguished from formal reli- 
gious observances. 

3. cut off from my presence] i.e. excluded 
from the Sanctuary. See xx. 17. 

4. until be be clean] See xv. 13. 

unclean by the dead| Num. xix. 22. 

whose seed, &C.] xv. 16. 

5. creeping thing, whereby be may be made 
unclean i.e. dead vermin. Xi. 29, 31, 43, XX. 
a5. Dead vermin seem to be singled out in 
this way, because they are so much more 
liable to be met with accidentally than the 
dead bodies of other creatures. 


or a man of whom, &c.] Xv. 5, 7, 19. 


6. The soul] Rather, the person. See 
Note 11, after chap. xvil. 
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¢Exed.22. § *That which dieth of itself, or the fifth pert thereof unto it, and 
Erek. 44. is torn with beasts, he shall not eat shall give it unto the priest with the 
a to defile himself therewith: I am the holy thing. 
Lorp. 15 And they shall not profane the 
g They shall therefore keep mine holy things of the children of Israel, 
ordinance, lest they bear sin for it, which they offer unto the Lorp; 
and die therefore, if they profane it; 16 Or ‘suffer them to bear the tor, 
I the Lorp do sanctify them. iniquity of trespass, when they eat sevsmith 
10 There shall no stranger eat of their holy things: for I the Lorp Meine, 
the holy thing: a sojourner of the do sanctify them. i raged 
priest, or an hired servant, shail not 17 4 And the Lorp spake unto cating. 
eat of the holy thing. Moses, saying, 
11 But if the priest buy any soul 18 Speak unto Aaron, and to his 
'Heb ~~‘ with his money, he shall eat of it, sons, and unto all the children of 
pele ed and he that is born in his house: Israel, and say unto them, Whatso- 
va, they shall eat of his meat. ever he be of the house of Israel, 
12 If the priest’s daughter also be or of the strangers in Israel, that 
Heb. married unto ta stranger, she may will offer his oblation for all his 
stranger. not eat of an offering of the holy vows, and for all his freewill offer- 


any such shall be unclean until even, 
and shall not eat of the holy things, 
unless he wash his flesh with water. 

And when the sun is down, he 
shall be clean, and shall afterward 
eat of the holy things; because it is 
his food. 


things. 
13 But if the priest’s daughter be 


unclean until even] cf. xi. 24, Xv. 5. 


8. The law relating to the eating of car- 
rion is here repeated with special reference to 
the priests. The pollution in them would be 
an aggravated one, inasmuch as they would 
have to forego their sacred functions. Cf. 
Ezek. iv. 14, xliv. 31. The general prohibi- 
tion occurs Ex. xxii. 31; Lev. xi. 39, xvii. 15. 

9. lest they bear sin for it] The priests 

whom Jehovah sanctified were to observe his 
commandments, lest they should call down 
upon themselves a sentence of death. Cf. 
Ex. xxvili. 35; Lev. vili. 35; Num. xviii. 32. 
‘W hen the Israelite offended in a similar manner 
by eating of the Peace-offering with his un- 
cleanness upon him, he was to be ‘cut off 
from amongst his people.” vii. 20. 
_ 10. stranger] one of another family; 
that is, not of the family of Aaron. Heb. zar. 
See on Ex, xxix. 33.—The sojourner was a 
neighbour, or visitor, who might eat of or- 
dinary food as an invited guest. 

11. This shows how completely a pur- 
chased bondsman was in into the 
household. See on Ex. xxi. 2, 20, 21. 


12. astranger] one of another family, 
14. unwittingly] inadvertently. The 
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[v. 7—18, 


a widow, or divorced, and have no 
child, and is returned unto her fa- 


ther’s house, 2as in her youth, she ® chap. 10 
b ] b ] 


shall eat of her father’s meat: but * 
there shall no stranger eat thereof. 

14 @ And if a man eat of the holy 
thing unwittingly, then he shall put 


ings, which they will offer unto the 
Lorp for a burnt offering; 


same Hebrew word as is rendered “through 
ignorance.” See Note after chap. iv. The value 
of the holy thing, with the addition of one- 
fifth, was given to the priest according to the 
law of the Trespass-offering. See on v. 14. 


15, 16. ‘These verses are rather difficult. 
Their meaning appears to be:—The holy 
things of the children of Israel which are heaved 
before Febovah (see Introd. § ix.) shall not 
be profaned; and they shall incur a sin of 
trespass who eat of their boly things (so as to 
profane them). ‘The words may have ine 
tended either as a general admonition referring 
to the whole passage, vv. 2—14, or as having 
special reference to the duty of the priests to 
prevent the laity from eating the sacrificial food 
to their injury, as enjoined in , 14. 


THE CHOICE OF VICTIMS FOR THE ALTAR. 


17—33. 

18. It devolved on the priest to see that 
these rules were observed; but they are here 
addressed to the people as well as to the 
priests. 

strangers in Israel\foreigners dwelling 
in Israel. See on Ex. xx. 10; Lev. xvi. 29. 

for all bis vows, and for all bis freewill 
offerings} for any manner of vow, or 
for any manner of freewill offering. 


1Or, did. 


v. 19—28.] 
19 Ye shall offer at your own will 


a male without blemish, of the beeves, 
of the sheep, or of the goats. 

20 © But whatsoever hath a blemish, 
that shall ye not offer: for it shall not 
be acceptable for you. 

21 And whosoever offereth a sa~ 
crifice of peace offerings unto the 
Lorp to accomplish bis vow, or a 
freewill offering in beeves or ' sheep, 
it shall be perfect to be accepted ; 
there shall be no blemish therein. 

22 Blind, or broken, or maimed, 
or having a wen, or scurvy, or scab- 
bed, ye shall not offer these unto 
the Lorp, nor make an offering by 
fire of them upon the altar unto the 
Lorp. 

23 Either a bullock or a "lamb that 


chap, a1, hath any thing “superfluous or lack- 


ing in his parts, that mayest thou 


19. Ye shall offer at your ewn will a male] 
Rather, That it may be accepted for you 
it shall be a male, See oni.3. The same 
Hebrew phrase occurs in vv. 20, 21, 27, 
where the sense is correctly given, and in v, 
29, where the same mistake is made as here, 


21. sheep] Rather, cattle of the flock, 
including sheep and goats. Introd. § iv. 


22. broken] i.e. broken-limbed, or lame. 
Cf. xxi, r9, Deut. xv. a1. Cf. xxi. 20. 


23. lamb] one of the flock. 

superfluous or lacking] ‘That is, with a limb 
too large or too small. Cf, xxi. 18, Accord- 
ing to several of the ancient versions the latter 
term means having its ears or tail cropped.— 
On the Freewill- and Vow-offerings, see vil, 16. 


24. The reference here is to animals emas- 
culated by different methods. Cf. Aristot, 
*H. N.’ 1x. 37, § 3; Columella, Lib, vit, ch, 
11, and Drusius in loc,; cf. Deut. xxiul, 2. 


neither shall ye make any offering thereof in 
your land| The words supplied in our ver- 
sion in italics have the authority of the Syriac 
version and Saadia, and their sense is approved 
by Knobel and others. But the literal mean- 
ing of the passage is, and this shall ye not 
do in your land. So the LXX., Tar- 
gums, Vulgate and most modern versions. It 
appears to have been understood by the Jews 
as a prohibition of the mutilation of animals. 
Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ Iv. 8. § 40; Drusius in /oc, 

25. a stranger's band| ‘The word here 
rendered stranger, is not the same as that in 
vv. 10, 18: it means literally, the son of the 
unknown, The question is whether the resi- 
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offer for a freewill offering; but for 
a vow it shall not be accepted. 

24 Ye shall not offer unto the Lorp 
that which is bruised, or crushed, or 
broken, or cut; neither shall ye make 
any offering thereof in your land. 

25 Neither from a stranger’s hand 
shall ye offer the bread of your God 
of any of these; because their cor- 
ruption zs in them, and blemishes be 
in them: they shall not be accepted 
for you. 

26 { And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

27 When a bullock, or a sheep, or 
a goat, is brought forth, then it shall 
be seven days under the dam; and 
from the eighth day and thenceforth 
it shall be accepted for an offering 
made by fire unto the Lorn. 


: 1 
28 And whether it be cow or ‘ewe, oan 


dent foreigner (geer; see on Ex. xx. 10; Lev. 
xvi. 29, cf. Num. xv. 14) is meant, or one 
dwelling in another land who desired to show 
respect to the God of Israel. See 1 Kings viii. 
41. Wogue and the rabbinists with good 
reason take the latter alternative, The He- 
brew certainly appears to favour this interpre 
tation. So understood, the passage is one of 
those which indicate the beneficent breadth 
with which the Law was administered. See 
on Ex, xx. ro, xxiii. 23; Lev. xv. 29, &c. 

27. No victim was to be offered in sacri- 
fice until it was a week old. The meaning of 
this law ap to be that the animal should 
realize a distinct existence in becoming less 
dependent on its mother and able to provide 
for its own wants. Cf Ex. xxii. 30. The 
Romans observed a rule of similar purport, 
that a young pig should not be pure for sacri- 
fice till the fifth day, a sheep or a goat until 
the eighth day, nora calf till the thirtieth day: 
a great authority among the priests said that 
no ruminating animal should be offered till it 
had become didens. See Plin. ‘H.N.’ vir. 
77. Whether the term Jidens, which occurs 
so frequently in reference to the sacrifices of the 
Romans, denoted an animal in which two 
teeth had just paler themselves, or one 
which had teeth in both jaws, has been doubt- 
ed, but the latter is more probable. Festus, 
with the note in Lindemann, p. 305; Faccio- 
lati, s.v. Knobel supposes that didens was 
equivalent to the Hebrew, son of bis year; that 
is, a lamb less than a year old, but of which its 
teeth were developed; see on xii. 6. Regard- 
ing the limitation of the age of victims, see 
Introd. § iv. 
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J chap. 7. 
15. 


shall not kill it “and her young 


¢ Deut. 22. he 
6. 
th in one day. 


29 And when ye will offer a sa- 
crifice of thanksgiving unto the Lorp, 
offer it at your own will. 

30 On the same day it shall be 
eaten up; ye shall leave “none of it 
until the morrow: I am the Lorp. 

31 Therefore shall ye keep my 
commandments, and do them: I am 
the Lorp. | 

32 Neither shall ye profane my 


ne ** holy name; but “1 will be hallowed 


LEVITICUS. XXII. XXIII. 


[v. 29—1,.. 


among the children of Israel: I am 
the Lorp which hallow you, 

33 That brought you out of the 
land of Egypt, to be your God: I 
am the Lorp. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
1 The feasts of the Lord. 3 The sabbath. 4 

The passover. 9g The sheaf of firstfruits. 

15 The feast of Pentecost. 22 Gleanings to be 


' Left for the poor. 23 The feast of trumpets. 
26 The day of atonement. 33 The feast of 
tabernacles. 


‘AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, 


Saying, 


28. This law appears to have been in- 
tended to remind the Israelites of the sacred- 
ness of the relation between the parent and its 
offspring. Of the same nature would seem to 
have been the prohibition to take a bird’s nest 
containing the mother with its young. Deut. 
xxii. 6, 7. Some suppose that it was on the 
same ground that it was forbidden to seethe a 
kid in its mother's milk. Cf. on Ex. xxiii. 19. 

ewe] a female of the flock, either a 
sheep or a goat, Introd. § iv. 

29. offer it at your own will] offer it 
so that it may be accepted for you. 
See on v. 19. 

30. Cf. vii. 15, xix. 6. 

31—33. A solemn conclusion to the whole 
chapter. Cf. xviii. 29, 30, XIX. 37. 

32. Cf.v.9,x.3, Xi. 44, 45, XVI. 21, xix. 12. 

38. xi. 45, xix. 36, xxv. 38, Num. xv. 41. 


Cuap, XXIII. 
THE FESTIVALS. 

The Pentateuch does not contain any one 
complete account of the Festivals. But each 
of the longer passages relating to the subject 
appears to have a method of its own bearing 
upon some particular object of the Legislator 
at the time it was published. ‘Those of them 
which embrace the widest range of informa- 
tion are this chapter of Leviticus and Chaps. 
xxviii, xxix. of Numbers. It may be observed 
that a part of this chapter, wv. 39—43, does 
not fall immediately within the practical scope 
of the preceding larger portion, vv. 1—38, 
relating to the days of Holy Convocation : 
in its form as well as in its matter it con- 
stitutes a distinct section. But the 44th verse 
serves as a general conclusion to the whole 
chapter. 


Tue Days or HOLY CONVOCATION AND 
THE RELATION OF THE ANNUAL FEASTS 
TO THE AGRICULTURE OF THE YEAR. 
I—38. 

Preliminary Note. 
I. ‘The specified times for public worship 
according to the Law were; (1) The daily 


Morning and Evening sacrifices, sometimes 
called ‘‘the continual Burnt-offering.” (2) 
The weekly Sabbath. (3) The day of the 
New Moon. (4) The ‘‘set feasts” (Num. 
xxix, 39) or appointed times of annual ob- 
servance, of whichthere were five, the Passover, — 
the day of Pentecost, the feast of Trumpets, the 
day of Atonement, and the feast of Tabernacles, 
1 Chr. xxili. 30, 31; 2 Chr. viii. 13, xxxi. 3; 
Neh. x. 33; Isaiah i. 13, 14. For each of 
these occasions special sacrifices were appoint- 
ed, The whole of them are therefore men- 
tioned in the passage of the Law which pre- 
scribes in detail the festival sacrifices, Num, 
XXVili, xxix. and in no other single ; 
They are severally named, Num. xxviii. 3, 9, 
II, 16, 26, XXix. I, 7, 12. 
— The hase Sabbaths, and certain days in 
the appointed times of annual observance, 
were distinguished as ‘“‘days of holy convo- 
cation.” To determine and to classify the 
days of Holy Convocation, appears to be 
the main object of this section (see v.2). It 
certainly is not, as some have imagined, to be 
regarded as ‘‘a calendar” of the Hebrew 
worship. It contains no mention of the New 
Moons (which were not days of Holy Convo- 
cation), nor of the Morning and Evening ser- 
vice spoken of in Num, xxviii. 

The general word rendered “feasts” in our 
version, Vv. 2, 4, 37, KC., is mo'adim, which 
signifies literally appointed times. The 
three festivals (often called the Great Festi- 
vals), Passover, Pentecost and Tabernacles, to 
which the name chag, i.e. a feast or rejoicing, 
properly belongs (vv. 6, 34, 39, 41), were 
distinguished by the attendance of the male 
Israelites at the national Sanctuary. Hence 
they are enumerated with the formate, ‘Three 
times in the year all thy males shall appear 
before the Lord God,” Exod. xxiii. 17, xxxiv. 
23; Deut. xvi. 16. In later times they 
were called by the rabbins ‘pilgrimage feasts. 
It is worthy of note that the Hebrew word is 
identical with the Arabic 4aj, the name of 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, from which comes 
the well-known word for a pilgrim, 4ajs, 
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. 2 Speak unto the children of Is- do no work therein: it is the sabbath 
rael, and say unto them, Concerning of the Lorp in all your dwellings. 

the feasts of the Lorp, which ye 4 % These are the feasts of the 
shall proclaim to be holy convoca- Lorp, even holy convocations, which 


“Exod. 20. tions, even these are my feasts. ye shall proclaim in their seasons. 

Peake: 3 “Six days shall work be done: 5 °In the fourteenth day of the ? Exod. 12. 
ee but the seventh day is the sabbath first month at even is the Lorp’s Numb, 23. 
14. of rest, an holy convocation ; ye shall passover. sb 


Besides the order of the days of Holy Con- 
vocation, we have in this section an account 
of the peculiar offerings of grain which marked 
the commencement and the termination of the 
grain harvest, vv. g—21. Taking account of 
this particular, along with the suspension of 
labour commanded on the days of Holy Con- 
vocation, this section sets forth for practical 
guidance therelation in which the appointed 
times of the Lorp, weekly as well as annual, 
stood to the ordinary occupations of the people. 

II. There is no explanation given in the Law 
of the meaning of the term “holy convoca- 
tion,” We can only determine what it denoted 
by inference. ‘The most probable conclusion 
is that the days of Holy Convocation were 
occasions for sabbatical rest for the whole 
people, and that they owed their name to 
gatherings for religious edification, which, 
in later times, were probably held in every 
town and village in the Holy Land. ‘These 
meetings might have been like those held 
in the Synagogues which were established 
after the Captivity. See Note on the Sabbath 
day (Exod. xx.), § 1. There were in the 
course of the year, besides the weekly Sab- 
baths, seven days of Holy Convocation, the 
first and last days of the Feast of Unleavened 
bread, the first day of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles and the day following the Feast, the 
day of Pentecost, the Day of Atonement, 
and the Feast of Trumpets. Ex, xii. 16; Num. 
XXvill. 18, 25, 26, Xxix. 1, 12, 35. There 
was a distinction between them as regards 
strictness of observance. On the weekly 
Sabbath and on the Day of Atonement no 
work of any kind was to be done (vv. 3, 
28). But on the days of Holy Convocation 
in the great festivals and on the Feast of 
‘Trumpets, “servile work” only was pro- 
hibited. See on v. 7. 

It has been very generally supposed that a 
Holy Convocation was a rampyvpts, a soiemn 
assembly of the people at the national Sanc- 
tuary, according to the formula used in re- 
ference to the three great festivals (Hupfeld, 
Knobel, Kurtz, Davidson, &c.). But we 
know that there was no central gathering of 
the people of this kind either on the weekly 
Sabbath, on the Day of Atonement, or at 
the feast of Trumpets. It may be added that 
the notion is obviously inconsistent with the 
command in which the general attendances of 


the people at the Sanctuary are limited to 
three occasions in the year. Ex. xxiii. 17, &c, 


2. Concerning the feasts, kc.) The latter 
part of this verse might rather be render- 
ed:, The appointed times of Jeho- 
vah which ye shall proclaim as Holy 
Convocations, these are my appointed 
times. Cf. v. 37. 


3: The Sabbath is in like manner placed 
before the annual appointed times in Ex. 
XXXIV. 2I—23; Ex. xxiii, 12, 143 and 
Num. xxviii. 9 sq. The seventh day had 
been consecrated as the Sabbath of Jeho- 
vah, figuring His own rest; it was the ac- 
knowledged sign of the Covenant between 
God and His people. See on Ex. xx. As 
such it properly held its place at the head of 
the days of Holy Convocation. 


in all your davellings| Most of the Jewish 
writers explain this to mean, either in the Holy 
Land or out of it. The expression may cer- 
tainly be taken in its broadest sense. Cf. 
Uv. 14. 


4. This verse might be rendered: These 
appointed times of the Lord are Holy 
Convocations which ye shall pro- 
claim at their appointed season: i.e. 
as the year comes round. ‘The recurrence 
of the Sabbatical number in the annual days of 
Holy Convocation—two at the Passover, two 
at the feast of Tabernacles, with the day of 
Pentecost, the feast of Trumpets, and the 
Day of Atonement—should be noticed. 


5—8. In these verses, the Passover, or 
Paschal Supper, and the feast of Unleavened 
Bread, are plainly spoken of as distinct feasts. 
See Ex. xil. 6, 15, 17; Num, xxviil. 16, 17. 
hacia ‘Ant.’ 11. 10. § 5, The two days of 

oly Convocation strictly belonged to the lat- 
ter. But the two names, in common usage, 
became convertible. 


. &. the fourteenth day of the first month at 
even| According to the Hebrew mode of 
reckoning the rsth day of the month began 
on the evening of the r4th. The paschal 
lamb was slain detaween the tavo evenings (see 
on Ex. xii, 6), an interval of time in which the 
two days seem to have been regarded as over- 
lapping each other. The day of Holy Con- 
vocation with which the feast of Unleavened 
bread commenced (v. 7) was the 15th, and 
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6 And on the fifteenth on) of 


the same month is the feast of un- 
leavened bread unto the Lorp: 
seven days ye must eat unleavened 
bread. 

7 In the first day ye shall have 
an holy convocation: ye shall do no 
servile work therein. 

8 But ye shall offer an offering 
made by hie unto the Lorp seven 
days: in the seventh day :s an holy 
convocation; ye shall do no servile 
work therein. 


that with which it terminated was the 2rst, 
Cf, Num, xxviii. 16, 17. 


6. feast] Heb. chag. See prel. Note. 
unleavened bread) See on Ex, xii. 15, 


7. no servile work) Literally, no work of 
labour, no work that belongs to one’s worldly 
calling, such as labour in agriculture or handi- 
craft. A licence was permitted for the pre- 
paration of food, which is fully expressed in 
Ex. xii. 16. This licence was not granted on 
the weekly Sabbath, or on the Day of Atone- 
ment. On them it was not lawful to do 
work of any sort, not even to kindle a fire, 
Ex. xx. ro, xxxv. 3; Lev. xxiii. 28, 30. For 
all the details of the Passover, see Notes on 
Ex, xii. xiii, 


8. an offering made by fire) The sacri- 
fices here meant are the two young bullocks, 
the ram and the seven sheep, with their Meat- 
offerings, and the goat for a Sin-offering, which 
were offered on each of the seven days of the 
feast. Num. xxvili. 19—24. See on v. 20 of 
this chap. As there is no mention made of 
these offerings in Exodus, it has been inferred 
that they formed a departure from the original 
simplicity of the primitive feast as described in 
Ex. xxiii., &c. (Hupfeld, Davidson). But it 
is in accordance with analogy to suppose that 
sacrifices may have been offered, according to 
usage, on each day of the feast before specific 
directions for them were actually written in 
the Law. 

9—22. These verses contain a distinct 
command regarding the religious services im- 
mediately connected with the grain harvest, 
given by anticipation against the time when 
the people were to possess the Promised Land, 


The First Sheaf of the Harvest, 9—14. 

This is the only place in the Law in which 
the offering of the First Sheaf is mentioned. 
But in Josh, v, rr there is a reference to the 
prohibition connected with it which is pre« 
scribed in v, 14, 

10. sheaf] The original word, omer, 
means either a sheaf (Deut. xxiv. 19; Ruth 
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[v. 6—11, 


9 % And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

10 Speak unto the children of Is- 
rael, and say unto them, When ye 
be come into the land which I give 
unto you, and shall reap the har- 
vest thereof, then ye shall bring a 
'sheaf of the firstfruits of your har-1 
vest unto the priest: 


before the Lorp, to be accepted for 
fone on the morrow after the sab- 
ath the priest shall wave it. 


li. 7, 15, &c.), or a measure, the ‘‘tenth deal” 
of an Ephah, being something more than four 
fifths of a gallon (Ex. xvi. 16, 18, 36; Lev, 
xix, 35, 36). Our version is probably right 
in this place, So LXX., Philo (‘de Sept.’ 
20), Vulg., Luther, Gesenius, First, de 

ette, &c. The offering which was waved 
was most likely a small sheaf of barley, the 
grain which is first ripe. The first fruits of 
the wheat harvest were offered seven weeks 
later in the Loaves of Pentecost. See wv. 15— 
17. The two offerings thus figure the very 
commencement and the completion of the 
grain harvest; cf. Ruth i. 22, ii. 23. But 
Josephus, the Mishna, with the Rabbi- 
nists and most of the recent Jewish trans- 
lators, take the offering to have been not a 
sheaf, but a measure of the freshly ground 
barley meal. Josephus and the Mishna de- 
scribe it as a regular Meat-offering with its 
oil and its frankincense offered in the usual 
way. Jos. ‘Ant.’ 111. ro, § 5; Mishna, ‘Me- 
nach.’ X. 2—6; Buxtorf, ‘Lex, Chald.’ p. 
1628. If the grain was ground, or mixed 
with oil and frankincense, and if a handful 
was Offered on the Altar (as Josephus says), 
it seems unaccountable that nothing of the 
kind is hinted at in this place, while the Loaves 
of Pentecost are fully described in v. 17. 


11. qave the shzaf] See Introd. § iv. 
to be accepted for you] See oni. 3. 


on the morrow after the sabbath] Itismost 
probable that these words denote the 16th of 
Abib, the day after the first day of Holy 
Convocation (see on ev. 5—8), and that this 
was called the Sabbath of the Passover, or, 
the Sabbath of Unleavened bread. The word 
Sabbath is similarly applied to the Day of 
Atonement in v, 32, That the day on which 
the Sheaf was offered was the 16th of the 
month, and the ‘‘Sabbath” here spoken of 
was the 15th, is in accordance with the LXX., 
Philo, Josephus, the Mishna, the Targums, 
and the Rabbinists in general. The reason of 
the offering being made on this particular day 
may have been that the cutting of the Sheaf 


11 And he shall wave the sheaf omer. 


v. 12—16.] 


12 And ye shall offer that day 
when ye wave the sheaf an he lamb 
without blemish of the first year for 
a burnt offering unto the Lorp. 

13 And the meat offering there- 
of shall be two tenth deals of fine 
flour mingled with oil, an offering 
made by fire unto the Lorp Fas a 
sweet savour: and the drink offering 
thereof shall be of wine, the fourth 
part of an hin. 

14 And ye shall eat neither bread, 
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nor parched corn, nor green ears, 
until the selfsame day that ye have 
brought an offering unto your God: 
it shall be a statute for ever through- 
out your generations in all your dwell- 
ings. 


15 And ‘ye shall count unto you « Deut. 16, 


from the morrow after the sabbath, * 
from the day that ye brought the 
sheaf of the wave offering; seven 
sabbaths shall be complete : 


16 Even unto the morrow after 


formed a part of the ceremony; and, as the 
formal commencement of the practical work 
of harvest (cf. Deut. xvi. 9), it was less suit- 
able for the day of Holy Convocation than 
for the first of the days of less solemn ob- 
servance, on which, according to Jewish tra- 
dition, ordinary work was permitted under 
certain limitations.—There has however been 
a difference of opinion regarding the day 
from early times. The Karaite Jews, and 
the Sadducees before them, held that the name 
Sabbath could denote nothing but the weekly 
sabbath, in this place as well as in v. 15; see 
note. They therefore held that the day here 
spoken of was the weekly Sabbath which hap- 
pened to fall within the week of the Passover. 
See Mishna, ‘ Menach.’ x. 3, with Maimonides’ 
note; Lightfoot on Luke vi. 6.—It has been 
imagined in recent times that the commence- 
ment of the year and the time of the feast 
were so arranged that the day of the Paschal 
supper, the r4th of Abib, and the last day 
of the feast, the arst, coincided with the 
weekly Sabbath (Hitzig, Hupfeld, Knobel, 
Kurtz). On this hypothesis, the Sheaf was 
offered either on the 22nd of the month, after 
the conclusion of the feast (Hitzig, Hu ee 
or on the rsth, that is the first day of Holy 
Convocation (Knobel, sata 4 But this 
arrangement would involve a disturbance of 
the year, which would end with a broken 
week, and a still more serious dislocation of 
the Sabbath-day by no means consistent with 
its peculiar sanctity, unless we adopt the very 
unreasonable supposition that the Hebrew 
year consisted of twelve months of exactly 
four weeks.— Wogue suggests that the da 

of the ceremony was not determined wi 

any fixed relation to the Passover, but that 
it was the day following the Sabbath whenever 
the barley happened to be ripe, according as 
the season was later or earlier.—The subject 
of this note derives interest from its probable 
connection with Luke vi. 1. See note sn /oc. 


12—13. These offerings, which expressly 
belonged to the ceremony of the First sheaf, 
are not mentioned in Num. xxviii. See on 
wv. 8 and 20. 


18, favo tenth deals| ‘Two omers, or tenth 
parts of an ephah, about a gallon and three 
quarters. See on xix. 36. The usual Meat- 
offering to accompany a sheep was a single 
omer. Ex, xxix. 40; Num, xv. 4, xxviii, 
19—21. A greater liberality in this respect 
was appropriate in a harvest feast. 

an offering made by fire} Rather, a sacri- 
fice. The offering was made in the same 
way as the private Meat-offering of fine flour 
(Lev. ii. x), a handful being thrown on the 
Altar and the remainder given to the priests, 

drink offering| ‘This and wv, 18, 37 are 
the only places in the book of Leviticus in 
which Dnink-offerings are mentioned. See 
Gen, xxxv. 14; Exod. xxix. 40; Introd. § x. 


14. bread...parched corn...green ears| These 
are the three forms in which grain was com- 
monly eaten. We find from Josh. v. 11, that 
this direction was observed at Gilgal in 
the first celebration of the Passover after 
the entrance into the Holy Land. On the 
proper rendering of that verse, see note. The 
offering before Jehovah of the Sheaf marked 
the first month of which the old name 43:4 
signified ‘the month of green ears,” The 
produce of the land for the year was conse- 
crated to Jehovah by this act, and it was now 
given back to His people for their free use. 


The Day of Pentecost, 15 —22. 

The accustomed introductory formula (see 
vv. 1, 9) is not repeated for Pentecost owing 
to the close connection between Pentecost and 
the offering of the Sheaf. The latter, though 
it was connected by the time of its observance 
with the Passover, was more intimately re- 
lated in its nature to Pentecost. The meanings 
of the Sheaf and of the Wave loaves were 
concentrated in the period of the grain harvest. 


15. the morrow after the sabbath| See on 
v. Il. 

seven sabbaths} More properly, seven 
weeks, The sense answers to Deut. xvi.g. The 
term in its plural form rendered “complete” 
could hardly be predicated of Sabbath-days in 
the computation of a series of weeks. The 
word Sabbath, in the language of the New 
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the seventh sabbath shall ye number 
fifty ao and ye shall offer a new 
meat offering unto the Lorp. 

17 Ye shall bring out of your ha- 
bitations two wave loaves of two 
tenth deals: they shall be of fine 
flour; they shall be baken with leaven ; 
they are the firstfruits unto the Lorp. 

18 And ye shall offer with the 
bread seven lambs without blemish 
of the first year, and one young bul- 
lock, and two rams: they shall be 
for a burnt offering unto the Lorp, 


Testament as well as the Old, is used, by a 
simple metonymy, for week (Lev. xxv. 8; 
Matt. xxviii. 1; Luke xviil. 12, &c.). 


16. seventh sabbath] seventh week. The 
morrow after the seventh week was of course 
the fiftieth day after the conclusion of a week 
of weeks. It may be observed that the day 
has no proper name given to it in this chapter 
of Leviticus. It is only spoken of as a day of 
Holy Convocation for the offering of the two 
Loaves with their accompanying sacrifices. The 
word ‘‘ Pentecost” used in the heading of the 
chapter is found only in the Apocrypha and the 
New Testament, Tobit ii. 1; 2 Macc. xii. 32; 
Acts ti. 1, xx. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 8. The day is 
called in the Old Testament, ‘‘the feast of 
harvest ” Ga xxiii, 16), ‘‘the feast of 
weeks,” ‘‘ the feast of the fruits of wheat 
harvest” (Ex. xxxiv. 22; Deut. xvi. 10), 
and ‘‘the day of the first fruits” (Num. xxviu. 
26). It was commonly called by the Jews in 
later times, ‘atzercth, a word which will be 
explained in the note on v. 34. 


17. out of your habitations two wave loaves, 
&c.] These were loaves of leavened house- 
hold bread, of wheat flour (Exod. xxxiv. 22), 
such as were commonly eaten. The word 
translated ‘‘habitations” does not, however, 
strictly mean houses, but places of abode in a 
general sense. It seems here to denote the 
land in which the Israelites were to dwell so 
as to express that the flour was to be of home 
growth. But Calvin and a Lapide supposed 
that each householder had to bring to the 
Sanctuary two loaves. The Vulgate rather 
favours this view, rendering the passage, 
‘Ex omnibus habitaculis vestris.” The 
Hebrew will, however, hardly bear such an 
interpretation, which is improbable in the 
nature of things: it is most unlikely that 
such a mass of leavened bread should have 
been presented to the priests at once. Each 
loaf was to contain a ‘‘tenth deal” (probably 
four-fifths of a gallon) of fine flour. Thetwo 
Loaves were to be merely waved before Jeho- 
vah and then to become the property of the 
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{v. 17—2a 


with their meat offering, and their 
drink offerings, even an offering made 
by fire, of sweet savour unto the 
Lorp. 

19 Then ye shall sacrifice one kid 
of the goats for a sin offering, and 
two lambs of the first year for a 
sacrifice of peace offerings. 

20 And the priest shall wave them 
with the bread of the firstfruits for 
a wave offering before the Lorp, 
with the two lambs: they shall be 
holy to the Lorp for the priest. 


priests. Introd. §ix. No bread containing lea- 
ven could be offered on the Altar, Lev. ii. 11. 
The object of this offering seems to have 
been to present to the Lord the best produce 
of the earth in the actual condition in which 
it is most useful for the support of human 
life. It thus represented in the fittest manner 
the thanksgiving which was proper for the 
season. The Loaves appear to be distinctively 
called ‘‘ the first fruits for Jehovah.” Com- 
pare the language used in reference to the First 
sheaf in v. 10. The references to First fruits 
in the New Testament, Rom. xi. 16; 1 Cor, 
XV. 20, 233; James i. 18; Rev. xiv. 4, &c., 
would seem to be most aptly applied to the 
Loaves of Pentecost. As these Loaves offered 
before Jehovah sanctified the harvest of the 
year, so has “ Christ the first fruits” sancti- 
fied the Church, which, in its union with Him 
as the First fruits, becomes also the Sanctifier 
of the world. See the services for Whitsun- 
tide. The references in the margin of the 
more recent editions of our Bible to v. rr of 
this chapter, would seem to belong more 
strictly to the words first fruits for Jeho- 
vah in this 17th verse. 


18. seven lambs...of the first year] More 
roperly, seven sheep of a year old, not 
ike the lamb in v.12. Introd. § Iv. 

young bullock} a young bull, it might 

be from one to three years old. Introd. § iv.. 
their meat offering, and their drink offerings] 
Introd. § x. 
19. one kid of the goats] Properly, a 
shaggy he-goat. See on lv. 23. 
tavo lambs of the first year] two sheep 
of a year old. 


20. The meaning appears to be, ‘‘ The 
riest shall wave the two sheep (of the 

eace-offering) with the bread of the First 
fruits (the two Pentecostal loaves) for a wave- 
offering to Jehovah.”—-When living creatures 
were waved before Jehovah, it is said that 
they were led to and fro before the Taber- 
nacle according to an established form. 
Introd. § ix. 


¢ chap. 19. 


v. 2I—24. | 


21 And ye shall proclaim on the 
selfsame day, that it may be an holy 
convocation unto you: ye shall do 
no servile work therein: it shall be 
a statute for ever in all your dwell- 
ings throughout your generations. 

22 § And “when ye reap the har- 
vest of your land, thou shalt not 
make clean riddance of the corners 


¢ Deut 24. of thy field when thou reapest, ¢ nei- 


ther shalt thou gather any gleaning 


The victims prescribed in vv. 18, 19 to be 
offered ‘‘with the bread,” differ from those 
which are prescribed for ‘‘ the day of the first- 
fruits” in Num, xxviii. 26, 27. In the latter 
statement, there are two young bulls and one 
ram, instead of the one young bull and the 
two rams here mentioned. ‘The seven young 
sheep and the one goat are the same in each 

lace. If (with Bahr, Winer, Ewald, Kno- 

I) we suppose the statements to relate to the 
same set of sacrifices, there is an inexplicable 
discrepancy. But most of the Jewish autho- 
rities, and many others, consider that the 
offerings in Num. were to be offered in ad- 
dition to those here mentioned. (Mishna, 
‘Menach.’ Iv. 3; Josephus, Kurtz, Keil, 
&c.) This seems to be confirmed by a com- 
parison of the forms of expression used in 
v. 18 and in Num. xxviii. 19; and still more 
by the statement of the offerings to accom- 
pany the special rites of the Day of Atone- 
ment, Lev. xvi, 11—25, compared with the 
offerings of the Day itself, which are distinctly 
connected with the Daily sacrifice, Num. xxix; 
rz. It would indeed seem that the sacrifices 
prescribed in Num. xxviii, xxix. were offered 
as additions to the continual Burnt-offering, 
while all those mentioned in this chapter ac- 
companied the nites peculiar to each festival, 
and formed more strictly essential parts of 
them, 


21. the selfsame day| The feast of Weeks 
was distinguished from the two other great 
annual feasts by its consisting, according to 
the Law, of only a single day. But in later 
times it is said that during the following six 
days the Israelites used to bring their offer- 
ings to the Temple, and to give the week 
something of a festal character in the suspen- 
sion of mourning for the dead. Mishna, 
‘Moed Katan,’ 111. 6, with the notes. 


22. The repetition of the Law given in 
xix. 9, 10, and reiterated Deut. xxiv. 19, is 
appropriately connected, as far as grain is 
concerned, with the thanksgiving for the com- 
pee grain harvest. In like manner, the 

ws regarding the oppression of the poor 
given in Lev. xix, and in Ex, xxii, are repeated 

VoL. I. 
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of thy harvest: thou shalt leave them 
unto the poor, and to the stranger: I 
am the Lorp your God. 

23 { And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

24 Speak unto the children of Is- 


rael, saying, In the “seventh month, “Numb. 


in the first day of the month, shall * * 
e have a sabbath, a memorial of 
lowing of trumpets, an holy convo- 

cation. 


in connection with the Jubilee in chapter XXV, 
I4—17, 35, 36, &c. 
poor] i.e, the poor Israelite. 


stranger] foreigner, See xvi. 29.—Cf. 
Deut. xvi. 1o—12. 


I am the Lorp your God] See on xviii. 2. 


The Feast of Trumpets. 23—25. 


24. asabbath| This feast was one of the 
days of Holy Convocation of ordinary obser- 
vance. See on vv. 7, 11. The word in this 
verse, and also in v. 39, is shabbathon, not 
shabbath, the proper Hebrew form of ‘‘sabbath.” 
The same word is used in the phrase shabbath 
shabbathon, which is nightly rendered ‘‘ sabbath 
of rest” uv. 32, XVi. 31, XXV. 43 Ex. xxxi. 15, 
xxxv, 2. Shabbathon, by itself, as in this place, 
should rather be rendered a sabbatical 
rest.—In this verse and in Num. xxix. 1, 
the only places in the Old Testament where 
the festival is named, the word rendered 
‘blowing of trumpets,” means literally s4out- 
ing. ‘There is no mention of trumpets in the 
Hebrew text of the Law in connection with. 
the day. We know from Num. x. ro, that the 
silver trumpets of the Sanctuary were blown 
at all the festivals, including the New moons, 
and, as a matter of course, on this occasion, 
which was the chief festival of the New moon. 
There is however no reason to doubt the 
tradition that the day was distinguished by a 
general blowing of trumpets throughout the 
land, and that the kind of trumpet generally 
used for the purpose was the shopbar (which 
it seems might have been either the horn of an 
animal or a comet of metal), such as was 
used at Sinai (Ex. xix. 16), and on the Day of 
Jubilee. See on xxv. 9. It must have differ- 
ed in this respect from the ordinary festival of 
the New moon when the long straight trumpet 
of the temple alone was blown. See on Num. 
x. 2; Ex. xxv. 23. In the modern service of 
the Synagogue, Psalm lIxxxi. is used at the 
feast of Trumpets. It is however doubted by 
Gesenius and others whether that Psalm does 
not more properly belong to one of the feasts 
celebrated at the Full moon, either the Pass- 
over or the feast of Tabernacles, the word 
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& chap. 16. 


25 Ye shall do no servile work 
therein: but ye shall offer an offering 
made by fire unto the Lorp. 

26 q And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

27 £Also on the tenth day of this 
Numb. a9 Seventh month there shall be a day 
7 of atonement: it shall be an_ hol 

convocation unto you; and ye shall 
afflict your souls, and offer an offer- 
ing made by fire unto the Lorp. 

28 And ye shall do no work in that 
same day: for it is a day of atone- 
“ment, to make an atonement for you 
before the Lorp your God. 

29 For whatsoever soul it be that 
shall not be afflicted in that same 
day, he shall be cut off from among 
his people. 

30 And whatsoever soul it be that 


rendered ‘‘new moon” in v. 3 being of doubt- 
ful meaning. See note ix Joc. 


seventh month] The festival was observed 
on the first day of the Seventh month, called 
by the Jews in later times Tisri, but in the 
Old Testament Ethanim, 1 K. viii. 2. Accord- 
ing to the uniform voice of tradition it was 
the first day of the Civil year (see Note at the 
end of chap.) in use before the Exodus, and 
was observed as the festival of the New year. 
Philo, ‘de Sept.’ 19; Mishna, ‘Rosh Hash.’ 
I. x. The general opinion of the Rabbinists 
has been that it was a commemoration of the 
creation of the world (see Buxt. ‘ Lex. Talm.’ 
2667), when ‘‘all the sons of God shouted 
for joy.” Job xxxviii. 7. But Philo, with 
some others, Jews as well as Christians, re- 
garded this day, rather than the day of Pen- 
tecost (see Note at the end of chap.), as the 
anniversary of the giving of the Law. Philo, 
‘de Sept.’ 22. Theodoret, ‘Quest. in Lev.’ 32. 


The Day of Atonement. 216—32. 


27. The tenth of Tisri, that is from the 
evening of the ninth day of the month to that 
of the tenth (v. 32), was ordained to be the 
great Day of Atonement which was to be, like 
the Sabbath, a day of Holy Convocation of 
strictest observance, in which no sort of work 
was to be done. On the peculiar rites of 
the Day, see ch. xvi. 

Also] The Hebrew word is not merely 
copulative, but emphatic. It might rather be 
rendered, Surely. 

affiict your souls} See on xvi. 29. 

an offering made by fire] i.e. the whole of 
the appointed sacrifices, 
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[v. 25—35. 


doeth any work in that same day, 
the same soul will I destroy from 
among his people. 

31 Ye shall do no manner of 
work: it shall be a statute for ever 
throughout your generations in all 
your sara 39 
32 It shall be unto you a sabbath of 
rest, and ye shall afflict your souls: 
in the ninth day of the month at 
even, from even unto even, shall ye 
celebrate your sabbath. 

33 @ And the Lorp spake unto” 
Moses, saying, 

4 Speak unto the children of Is- 


rael, say ng, 4The fifteenth day of 4 Numb. 
this seventh month shall be the feast Jenn s. 37. 


of tabernacles for seven days unto the 
Lorp. 
35 On the first day shall be an 


31. in all your dwellings] See on v. 14; 
also ili. 17. 


32. sabbath of rest] See on wv. 24. 
celebrate] ‘The marginal rendering is more 
correct. 


The Feast of Tabernacles, 33—36. 


34. seven days] Like the Passover, the feast 
of Tabernacles commenced at the Full moon, 
on the fifteenth of the month, and lasted for 
seven days. ‘The first day only was a day of 
Holy Convocation. But the week of the feast 
was followed by an eighth day, forming 
strictly no part of it (wv. 36, Num. xxix. 35; 
Neh, viii. 18), which was a day of Holy Con- 
vocation, and appears to have been generally 
distinguished by the name ‘’atzereth’ in our 
version, ‘‘ solemn assembly,” v. 36. See Num, 
xxix. 35; 2 Chron. vii.g; Neh. viii, 18. The 
same word is applied to the last day of 
the Passover, Deut. xvi. 8, and to a religious 
assembly in a general sense, 2 Kings x. 20; 
Is. i. 133 Jer. ix. Ale ee i.r4. The Jews 
in later times so called the day of Pentecost; 
see on v.16. There is a difference of opinion 
as to the meaning of the word. From its 
derivation it appears strictly to denote a closing 
Jestival, and this rendering has the authority 
of the Septuagint, Buxtorf, Furst, Wogue 
and others, ‘The term in this sense might of 
course be applied with propriety to the last 
day of the Passover, as in Deut. xvi. 8, with 
still more fulness of meaning to the day of 
Pentecost as the close of the Pentecostal 
season, but with the most perfect fitness to 
the day after the week of the feast of Taber- 
nacles, as the conclusion of the series of yearly 
festivals, Philo, ‘de Sept.’ 24; Theodorct, 


t Heb. 


v. 36—40. ] 


holy convocation: ye shall do no 
servile work therein. 

36 Seven days ye shall offer an of- 
fering made by fire unto the Lorp: 
on the eighth day shall be an hol 
convocation unto you; and ye shall 
offer an offering made by fre unto 


Heb the Lorp: it zs a ‘solemn assem- 
vant. ‘bly; and ye shall do no servile work 


therein. 

37 These are the feasts of the 
Lorp, which ye shall proclaim to be 
holy convocations, to offer an offer- 
ing made by fire unto the Lorp, a 
burnt offering, and a meat offering, a 
sacrifice, and drink offerings, every 
thing upon his day: 

38 Beside the sabbaths of the 


‘Quest. in Lev.’ 32. We are not told that 
the ’atzereth was one of the days of Holy 
Convocation of strict observance ; servile 
work only appears to have been prohibited. 
This seems to furnish an objection to our 
marginal rendering ‘‘ day of restraint,” (which 
has the support of Rosenmuller and Herx- 
heimer). ‘The rendering in the text ‘ solemn 
assembly,” agrees with Onk., the Vulg., 
Gesenius and de Wette. In the Law the 
word appears always to hold its specific 
meaning. In its general application to solemn 
assemblies it is only found in the later Scrip- 
tures. Whether the ‘atzereth was ‘‘that great 
day of the feast” mentioned John vil. 37, 
see note én Joc. 


36. an offering made by fire| See v. 8. 
The Bf of sea dhe Be in 
Num. xxix. 12—-38 (see on v. 20), which 
forms such a marked feature in the feast of 
‘Tabernacles, tends to show the distinctness of 
the ’atzereth from the festal week. On each 
of the eight days, including the ‘ateereth, a 
shaggy he-goat was offered for a Sin-offering. 
But on each of the seven days of the festival 
itself the Burnt-offering consisted of two 
rams, fourteen lambs of a year old, with a 
number of young bulls, beginning with thir- 
teen on the first day, but diminishing by one 
on each successive day till, on the seventh, 
the number was reduced to seven. The whole 
number of bulls sacrificed during the week 
thus amounted to seventy. But on the ‘at- 
zereth the Burnt-offering consisted of onlv 
one bull, one ram and seven lambs. The 
other particulars relating to the feast of 
Tabernacles will come under our notice in 
the notes on vv. 39 sq. 


37, 38. The meaning appears to be; these 
are the yearly appointed times on which ye shall 
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Lorp, and beside your gifts, and 
beside all your vows, and beside all 
your freewill offerings, which ye give 
unto the Lorp. 

39 Also in the fifteenth day of the 
seventh month, when ye have ga- 
thered in the fruit of the land, ye 
shall keep a feast unto the Lorp 
seven days: on the first day shall 
be a sabbath, and on the eighth day 
shall be a sabbath. 

40 And ye shall take you on the 
first day the ‘boughs of goodly trees, t 
branches of palm trees, and the 
boughs of thick trees, and willows 
of the brook; and ye shall rejoice 
before the Lorp your God seven 
days. 


hold Holy Convocations and offer to febovab 
Sacrifices, in addition to the Sabbath offerings 
(Num. xxviii. 9, 10) and to all your voluntary 
offerings. Cf. Num. xxix. 39. 


FURTHER INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING THE 
FEAST OF TABERNACLES, 39—43. 


39. Also] Rather, Surely. See on v, 27. 
The mode in which the feast of Tabernacles 
is here reintroduced, after the mention of it 
in vv. 34—36, may suggest that this passage 
originally formed a distinct document. The 
feast is evidently spoken of as if it had not 
been mentioned before. If we admit this, 
the connection of the subject-matter seems to 
be quite clear. ‘The passage serves as a supple- 
ment to the previous notice of the feast, and 
shows the place which it held in reference to 
the yearly cycle. 

when ye have gatheredin} when ye gather 
in. See on Ex. xxiii. 16, 

the fruit of the land] i.e. the produce, in- 
cluding the grain, the olives, the vintage and 
the fruits of all kinds. The time of year so 
indicated would answer in the Holy Land to 
the beginning of October. 

a feast] Heb. chag. See Preliminary note. 

a sabbath] In each place, the Hebrew is 
Shabbathon, a sabbatical rest. See on 
UV. 24. 


40. It is doubtful what were ‘‘the boughs 
of goodly trees” and ‘‘the boughs of thick 
trees.” In the first term, the marginal ren- 
dering fruit is certainly better than doughs. 
The word rendered ‘goodly trees” (Heb. 
hadar) is so understood, in a generic sense, by 
the LX X., Vulg., Gesenius, First, dc Wette, 
Knobel, But Josephus (‘ Ant.’ x1II. 13.§ 5), 
the Targums and the Rabbinists in general, 
treat the word as denoting specifically the 
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41 And ye shall keep it a feast 
unto the Lorp seven days in the 
ear. It shall be a statute for ever 
in your generations: ye shall cele- 
brate it in the seventh month. 
42 Ye shall dwell in booths seven 
days; all that are Israelites born shall 
dwell in booths: 
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[v. 4144. 


43 That your generations may 
know that I made the children of 
Israel to dwell in booths, when I 
brought them out of the land of 
Egypt: I am the Lorp your God. 

44. And Moses declared unto the 
children of Israel the feasts of th 
Lorp. 


Citron, while most of the recent Jewish trans- 
lators, and Josephus himself in another place, 
‘Ant.’ III. 10 4, retain the original word, 
In the second term (Heb. ’aboth) the render- 
ing ‘‘thick trees” has the sup of the 
LXX., Vulg., Gesenius, de Wette, First, 
Knobel, and is favoured by the etymology of 
"aboth, according to which it would signify a 
kind, or kinds, of trees with thick, or 
pleached, foliage. The Targums, and those 
who have followed them, must evidently be 
wrong in taking it for the myrtle, since the 
myrtle is distinctly named along with these 
same ‘‘thick trees” in Neh. viii. 15. The 
modern Jews generally retain the original 
word without explanation, as they do sadar. 
There is a well-supported tradition which 
throws some light on the subject, though it 
leaves the ‘thick trees” in uncertainty. It 
is said that every Israelite at the feast of 
‘Tabernacles carried in one hand a bundle of 
branches (called, in rabbinical Hebrew, sed} 
and in the other a citron. ‘The lulab would 
seem to have comprised the boughs of palm- 
trees, ‘‘ thick trees,” and willows here named, 
while the fruit of the Sadar must have been 
the citron. Jos, ‘Ant.’ 111. ro. § 4, XIII. 13. 
15; 2 Macc. x. 6, 7; Mishna, ‘Succah,’ cap. 
111. The boughs mentioned by Nehemiah, of 
the olive, the pine (rather the wild olive), the 
myrtle, the palm and the ‘aboth, appear to 
have been used for covering the huts in which 
the Israelites lived during the festival. See on 
v. 42; Neh, vil. 15, 16. 

42. Ye shall dwell in booths seven days] 


NOTES on 
I. ON THE PENTECOST. vv. 15—22. 


The other chief page in the Law re- 
lating to the feast of Weeks are Ex. xxiii, 
16; Num. xxviii. 26—31; Deut. xvi. 9—12. 
But here only is the offering of the Pente- 
costal loaves mentioned, unless it is they which 
are designated ‘‘the first of the firstfruits,” 
Ex. xxiii. 19 (see note); and “the firstfruits,” 
Ex. xxxiv. 26. 

The true connection between the offering of 
the First Sheaf and the Passover may perhaps 
be traced in Josh. v. ro—12. The Passover 
was the great national commemoration of the 
deliverance from Egypt which was to lead on 
to the settlement of the Israelites in the Pro- 


The word rendered ‘‘ booth” (Heb. sukkah) 
denotes a shed such as is used for cattle (Gen. 
Xxxiii, 17), a mean dwelling (Is. i. 8; Job 
xxvii. 18), a bower of branches, as in this 

lace (Job xxxvili, 40; Jonah iv. 5), or the 

uts of soldiers (2 S. xi. 11; 1 K. xx. 12, 16). 
According to Jewish tradition, what were used 
at the feast of Tabernacles were strictly taber- 
nacula, structures of boards, with a covering 
of boughs, Such structures are now erected 
at this festival by the Jews in some parts of 
Europe. Certain conditions for their con- 
struction are laid down in the Mishna, but 
their forms might vary considerably. ‘Suc- 
cah,’ x. 11.3; Stauben, ‘ La Vie Juive en Al- 
sace,’ p. 170. It should be noticed that the 
huts were inhabited only during the seven 
days of the festival, not on the ’atzereth. In 
later times it appears they were set up in 
such parts of Jerunalen as afforded conve- 
nient space for them. Neh. viii. 16. See Note 
at the end of the Chapter. 

all that are Israelites born] ‘The omission 
of the foreigners in this command is remark- 
able. Perhaps the intention was that on this 
joyous occasion they were to be hospitably 
entertained as guests. Cf. Deut. xvi. 14. 


43. that I made the children of Israel to 
dwell in booths, when I brought them out of the 
land of Egypt} See Note at the end of the 
Chapter. 


44. feasts] appointed times. See on 
v. 2. This verse is a conclusion to the whole 
chapter. See Prel. Note. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


mised Land as its crowning result. The first 
offering of the Sheaf seems to be implied in 
the narration of what occurred at Gilgal, 
when the people ate of the ‘corn of the land 
on the morrow after the Passover.” See on 
v.14. From this time, the complete festi- 
val, including the Paschal Lamb, the Un- 
leavened Bread, and the First Sheaf, was to 
remind them how they had been set free 
and preserved in the Wilderness until they 
could eat of the produce of the Land which 
Jehovah had given to them, But the con- 
nection between the First Sheaf and the 
feast of Weeks, as marking the beginning and 
the end of the grain harvest, is of a more 
obvious kind. The two observances sancti- 
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fied the interval between them, the whole 
period of harvest, ‘‘the Pentecostal season.” 
Jewish tradition has preserved some curious 
traces of the general recognition of this by 
the Hebrew race. Buxtorf, ‘Syn. Jud.’ p. 
440; Stauben, ‘ Vie Juive en Alsace,’ p. 124; 
Mills, ‘The Modern Jews,’ p. 207. Philo 
calls the offering of the First Sheaf ‘‘ the pre- 
lude to a greater festival,” é.e¢. Pentecost, 
The Rabbinists called the Day of Pentecost 
‘atzereth (see on v, 35), as the last day of 
Holy Convocation of the Pentecostal season. 
Mishna, ‘Rosh Hash,’ 1. 2; ‘Chag,’ 1. 
4; Joseph. ‘ Ant,’ 111. ro, § 6. The two 
loaves of the Day of Pentecost bore to the 
peope the same message regarding Jehovah 
as the words of the Psalmist, ‘* He maketh 
peace in thy borders, He filleth thee with the 
finest of the wheat,” Ps, cxlvii. 14. Theo- 
doret speaks of Pentecost as a memorial of 
the | oe of the possession of the Holy 
Land. ‘Quest. in Lev.’ 32. 

The tion that the feast of Weeks was 
intended to commemorate the giving of the 
Law on Mount Sinai appears first in the 
Fathers of the fourth century. When it had 
been inferred from Ex. xix. that the day must 
have nearly coincided with the fiftieth da 
after the Exodus, the day on which the zit 
of the Law marked Israel as an organized 
nation might have been easily connected with 
the day on which the gift of the Holy Spirit 
united the believers in Jesus of Nazareth into 
a Church. S. Jerom. Ep, ad Fabiolam M. 
xu1.; S. Aug. ‘Contr. Faust.’ xxxII. 12. Itis, 
however, most probable that a Jewish tradi- 
tion to the same effect existed before the fourth 
century. The general acceptance of the no- 
tion by the Jews of later ages (Maimon. ‘ More 
Nev.’ 111, 413 Buxt. ‘Syn, Jud.’ p. 438; Schoett- 
gen, ‘ Hor. Heb.’ Act. 11. 1) cannot easily be 
reconciled with the supposition that it origi- 
nated with the Fathers of the Church. 

We may perhaps be allowed to conjecture 
that it was because the day of Pentecost was 
regarded as, in a sense, the birth-day of the 
Church, that St Paul was so careful to keep 
it after his conversion. Acts xx. 16; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 8. The entire Pentecostal season, the 
period between Easter and Whitsuntide, be- 
came in an early age the ordinary time for the 
baptism of converts (Hessey, ‘Bampton Lec- 
tures,’ p. 88), as the harvest season of the 
Church, answering to the harvest season of 
the Land according to the old Law. 


II. ON THE CIVIL YEAR, w. 24. 


There is no direct reference to the months 
in the Old Testament which, by itself, would 
lead us to suppose that the Israelites used 
any other year than that beginning with the 
month Abib (Ex. xiii. 4, cf. xii. 2; Deut. xvi. 
£), which, the Captivity, was called 
Nisan (Neh, ii. 1; Est. ui. 7). Henoe the 
existence of a Civil year, as distinct from the 
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Sacred year, has been sometimes treated as a 
modern fiction. Smith’s ‘ Dict.’1. p. 359. But 
the form of expression in Ex, xii. 2, the com- 
mencement of the Sabbatical and Jubilee years 
in the month Ethanim, or Tisri, the tradi- 
tions of both the rabbinical and Alexandrian 
Jews, and the fact that the New moon festival. 
of Tisri is the only one—not excepting that 
of Nisan—which is distinguished by peculiar 
observance, seem to bear sufficient testimony 
to a more ancient computation of time than 
that instituted by Moses in connection with 
the Passover. Another argument is furnished 
by Ex. xxiii. 16. See note. 

Keeping in view the enumeration of the 
holy days in this chapter of Leviticus (vv. 
4—27), and that in the law of festival sacri- 
fices in Numbers (xxviii. xxix.), we may 
perceive a simple arrangement which appears 
to connect the yearly observances at once 
with the order of the natural year and with 
the Sabbatical idea. It was the Hebrew cus- 
tom to speak of the year as divided into two 
seasons, Summer and Winter (Gen. viii. 22; 
Ps, Ixxiv. 17; Zech. xiv. 8), and to designate 
the produce of the earth in general as the 
fruits of Summer (Jer. viii. 20, xl. ro—r12; 
Mic. vii. x). The only months specified in 
this enumeration of the festivals are the first 
of the sacred year, Abib, ‘the month of 
green ears,” the commencement of Summer, 
and the seventh, Ethanim, ‘the month of 
flowing streams” (Gesenius), the first month 
of Winter. Under these months the set 
times are arranged in two groups. In the 
Summer half-year we find the Passover linked 
on by the offering of the First sheaf followed 
by the Week of weeks to the feast of per- 
fected First fruits at Pentecost; in the half- 
year of Winter, grouped within a single 
month, are the feast of Trumpets, the Day 
of Atonement, and the feast of Tabernacles, 
with the 'atzereth, or “concluding festival” 
of the year. See on v.34. Thus each season 
was consecrated by its appropriate observ- 
ances. That the Seventh month should have 
come to be regarded by the Jews with pecu- 
liar respect as ‘‘the Sabbatical month,” appears 
to be natural from the place which it holds as 
the seventh in the Sacred year, from its lunar 
cycle commencing with an extraordinary New 
moon festival, and from its comprising such a 
large proportion of holy days, especially the 
Day of Atonement, to say nothing of the 
ancient dignity which i easerae belonged to it 
as the First month in the patriarchal year. 

It is worthy of remark that both the Spring 
feast in Abib and the Autumn feast in Etha- 
nim appropriately commenced at the Full moon 
in their respective months. 

III, ON THE MEANING OF THE FEAST 
OF TABERNACLES. vw. 43. 


Objection is made to the statement in wv. 
43 on the ground that the kind of habitation 
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used by the Israelites in the wilderness is 
never called in the history suékab, a booth 
(see on xxiii. 42), but always o4e/, that is, a 
tent of skins or cloth. See Ex. xvi. 16, xxxiil. 8, 
10; Lev. xiv. 8; Num. xi, ro, xvi. 26, xix. 
18; Deut. v. 30, xi 6, &c., &e. This cir- 
cumstance seems to show that the primary 
object of the booths could not have been to 
remind the Israelites of the tents in which 
their fathers had encamped in the Wilderness, 
It is indeed alleged that some of the dwellers 
in the Wilderness at this day shelter them- 
selves in huts or bowers, and that the Is- 
raelites may have done so in some part of 
their wanderings. But neither this, nor the 
fact that sukkah is sometimes used for the hut 
or tent of a soldier in an encampment (2 S. x1. 
11; 1 K. xx. 12, 16), can bring the title of 
the feast into direct agreement with the course 
of the historical narrative. The people were 
accustomed to hear of their fathers dwelling 
in tents, not in booths, and all the Hebrew 
words used in reference to moving the camp in 
the Wilderness strictly belong to tents (Hup- 
feld), It is not therefore likely that the Law- 
giver would call the festival ‘‘the festival of 
Booths” if it had been first instituted to keep 
the Israelites in mind of the camp in the Wil- 
derness.—Once indeed, in later times, the term 
dbel is connected with the feast of ‘Tabernacles 
(Hos. xii. 9). 

The original idea of the festival plainly 
appears to be expressed in the name applied 
to it in Exodus, ‘‘the feast of Ingathering,” 
the celebration of harvest-home, when the 
fruits of the earth were gathered in. See on 
Ex. xxiii. 16; cf. xxxiv. 22. As the feast of In- 
gathering the festival may have been observed 
in the land of Goshen, and it may there have 
been the custom for the parties keeping holi- 
day to meet in bowers set up for the occasion, 
such as were used in the Summer and Autumn 
festivals of other nations. (See Ovid ‘ Fast.’ 
Ill. 523: Tibullus, 1. ‘ Eleg.’ 1. 24; ‘ Festus’ 
s, umbra.) ‘The practice is familiar in the 
East, and it is one which might naturally 
arise anywhere, But the feast of Tabernacles 
was solemnly recognized by the Law as one 
of the three great festivals at which every 
male Israelite was to present himself before 
Jehovah at the Sanctuary. Ex, xxi. 16, 
XXXiv. 22, 23. It was in its nature a joyous 
occasion, the most joyous of all the feasts, the 
one which was named par excellence, ‘‘ the 
feast.” See Deut. xvi. 13—15; 1 K. vill. 2, 655 
Ezek. xlv. 25; Zech, xiv. 16. Inthe wandering 
life in the Wilderness its proper significance 
as the feast of Ingathering must have been 
rather in p and t than in the 
actual present ; but its jubilant character ma 
have been kept up. Now the sukkah in which 
the Israelite kept the feast, and the d4e/ which 
was his ordinary abode in the wilderness, had 
this in common—they were temporary places 
of sojourn, they belonged to camp-life. ‘The 
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seven days of abode in the booths of the festi- 
val was thus a fair symbol of the forty years 
of abode in tents in the Wilderness. The 
feast might well become the appointed memo- 
rial of this period of their history for the ages 
to come, and Hosea, in the passage to which 
reference has been made, might easily use the 
word tent, immediately suggesting the his- 
torical connection, rather than Jooth, the one 
strictly belonging to the feast.—In like manner 
the feast of Weeks was endowed with a mean- 
ing certainly not immediately connected with 
its original institution, being recognized as a 
memorial of the bondage of Egypt. See Deut. 
xvi. xx, 12. This may possibly have had 
reference to the hard toil of harvest which 
was past, and now rewarded with the bless- 
ing of a store of provision. There is a still 
nearer parallel in the case of the weekly Sab- 
bath being appointed to remind the people 
of their deliverance from Egypt. See Note 
on the Sabbath-day, § v., Ex, xx.—A kindred 
connection between the year of Release with 
the Exodus is indicated, Deut. xv. 15. 

The substance of the lesson of the feast of 
Tabernacles as expressed in this verse may 
however have had a deeper ground than any 
mere material resemblance existing between the 
sukkah and the dse/. No time in the year 
could be so suitable for the Israelites to be 
reminded of the wonderful providence which 
had fed and sheltered them in the Wilderness, 
where they had no land to call their own, and 
where there was neither harvest nor gathering 
into barns nor vintage, as the season in which 
they offered thanksgiving to Jehovah for the 
fruits of the ground and consecrated the crops 
newly stored in, In this way the transition 
from nomadic to agricultural life, which took 
place when the people settled in the Holy Land, 
must have tended to fulfil the meaning of the 
feast of Tabernacles, From that time the 
festival called to mind their long and weary 
wanderings in contrast with the plenty and 
comfort of settled possession, ‘The parallel 
between this change in the condition of the 
people and the transferring of the centre of 
national worship from the ‘Tabernacle to the 
Temple, may have been the reason of the con- 
nection of the Dedication of the first and 
second Temples, and of the Encenia of the 
Maccabees, with the feast of Tabernacles, 
See 1 K. viii. 2, 65; Jos. ‘Ant. vill, 4. § 5; 
Neh, vill. 13—18; 2 Macc. x. 5—8. 

The popular character of the festival, and 
its connection with the Dedication of the 
Temple of Solomon, were probably what in- 
duced Jeroboam to set up an imitation of it 
in the inauguration of the false worship at 
Bethel. 1 K. xii. 32, 33. 

On the reading of portions of the Law 
during the feast of Tabernacles in the Sab- 
batical year, see Deut. xxxi, ro—r13; and on the 
references to the festival in the New Testa- 
ment, see John vii. 37, viii. 12. 


v. 1—7.] 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


1 The oil for the lamps. § The shewbread. 
10 Shelomith's son blasphemeth. 13 The law 
of blasphemy. 17 Of murder. 18 Of damage. 
23 The blasphemer is stoned. 


ND the Lorp spake unto Moses, 
saying, 

2, Command the children of Israel, 

that they bring unto thee pure oil 

olive beaten for the light, ‘to cause 


fo caust @ the lamps to burn continually. 


3 Without the vail of the testi- 
mony, in the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, shall Aaron order it from 
the evening unto the morning be- 


fore the Lorp continually: st shall 


CHap. XXIV. 


THE OIL FOR THE LAMPS~THE 
SHEWBREAD. 


I—9. 

As setting forth = oa of the duty of the 
laity in the maintenance of public worship, 
this section may have a connection with the 
preceding chapter. The oil for the lamps of 
the Tabernacle and the meal for the Shew- 
bread were to be offerings from the Congrega- 
tion, like the meal for the Pentecostal Loaves, 
xxiii.17. The instructions regarding the oil 

vv. 2, 3) are almost a verbal repetition of 

X. XXvii. 20, 2x, except that ‘‘ Aaron and his 
sons” are mentioned in Exodus, and in this 
place (v. 3) only Aaron. It appears that the 
responsibility of keeping up the lights rested 
on the High-priest, but the actual service 
might be performed, on ordinary occasions, 
by the common priests. Cf. on xvi. 4. 

Q. to cause the lamps to burn] See oni.9. 


4. the pure candlestick See Ex. xxv. 31— 
39, XXxl. 8. 

5—9. The Shewbread is mentioned Ex. 
XXV, 30, XXXV. 13, XXxix. 36; 2 Chron. xiil, 
x1, &c. Itis not in this place designated by 
its peculiar name, ‘The purpose of the pas- 
gage is to give instructions for its p tion 
and treatment. Our translators have followed 
Luther in their use of the name Shewbread. 
Wickliffe, following the LXX. and Vulg., 
has ‘‘ Bread of the Proposition;” that is, te 
Bread which is set forth. ‘The Hebrew name 
might fairly be rendered Bread of the 
presence. 


5. two tenth deals shall be in one cake} 
Each cake or loaf was to contain two tenths 
of an ephah, about six pounds and a quarter 

see on Ex. xxix. 40; Lev. xix. 36) of fine 
our, ‘The material was the same, both in 
quality and in quantity, with that of each one 
of the Wave-loaves of Pentecost (xxiii. 17). 
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be a statute for ever in your gene- 
rations. 


4 He shall order the lamps upon 


“the pure candlestick before the Lorp ¢ Exod. 3:. 


continually. 
5 { And thou shalt take fine flour, 


and bake twelve *cakes thereof: two 2 Exod. 2s. 


tenth deals shall be in one cake. 

6 And thou shalt set them in two 
rows, six on a row, upon the pure 
table before the Lorp. 

7 And thou shalt put pure frank- 
incense upon each row, that it may 
be on the bread for a memorial, even 
an offering made by fire unto the 
Lorp, 


‘The word rendered cake is the same as occurs 
ii. 4, Vii. r2, viii. 26, &c., and appears to be 
regularly applied to loaves of unleavened 
bread. Some imagine the Shewbread to have 
been leavened, like the Pentecostal loaves 

Knobel, &e.). But Jewish tradition (see 
Spec ‘Ant.’ 111. 6. § 6—10, § 7; Mishna, 
‘‘ Menach.”v. 1) and most authorities of all ages 
take the opposite view. Since the bread was 
brought into the Holy place (which was not 
the case with the Pentecostal bread) it almost 
certainly came under the general law of the 
Meat-offerings, which excluded the use of 
leaven (ii. x1). In the service of the Temple 
the preparation and arrangement of the cakes 
were committed to the Levites (1 Chron. ix, 
32, XXili. 29; 2 Chron. xiii. r1.). 


6. two rows, six in arow] Rather, two 
piles, six in a pile. The Hebrew word 
might denote either row or pile. But the 
measure of the Table, two cubits long by one 
broad, in connection with the bulk of the 
loaves, and the testimony of Josephus who 
must have known the usage in the second 
‘Temple (‘ Ant.’ 111. 6, § 6), favour the notion 
that the bread stood in two piles.—On the 
‘Table, see Ex. xxv. 23—30. 


7. i JSrankincense} The LXX. adds 
salt, which probably represents the true read- 
ing and accords with the Law -that no Meat- 
offering was to be offered without salt (11. 13). 

for a memorial| Our version here gives 
what appears to be the true sense of the 
Hebrew, in opposition to the most ancient 
versions and some modern authorities, which 
apply the words for a memorial to the Shew- 
bread itself, not to the frankincense. The 
frankincense as a memorial, or azkarab (like 
the handful of the Meat-offering, 11. 2), was 
most likely cast upon the Altar-fire as “an 
offering made by fire unto the Lord,” when 
the bread was removed from the ‘Table on the 
Sabbath-day (v. 8; x S. xxi. 6; cf. Mishna, 
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8 Every sabbath he shall set it in 
order before the Lorp continually, 
being taken from the children of Is- 
rael by an everlasting covenant. 

| And it shall be Aaron’s and his 
¢ Exod. 29: sons’; “and they shall eat it in the 
chap. 8.3. holy place: for it is most holy unto 
Matt. 1 him of the offerings of the Lorp 

made by fire by a perpetual statute. 
10 4 And the son of an Israelitish 
woman, whose father was an Egyp- 
tian, went out among the children 
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of Israel: and this son of the Israel- 
itish woman and a man of Israel 
strove together in the camp; 

11 And the Israelitish woman’s son 
blasphemed the name of the Lorn, 
and cursed. And they brought him 
unto Moses: (and his mother’s name , 
was Shelomith, the daughter of Dibri, 15. 3. 
of the tribe of Dan:) i ee 

12 And they “put him in ward, 2% thes 
‘that the mind of the Lorp might to the 


outh o, 
be shewed them. the roe 


‘Menach.’ x1. 7). The frankincense was put 
into small gold cups, one of which was placed 
upon each pile of bread. (See on Ex. xxv. 
23—30.) 

8. being taken from the children of Israel] 
‘Each cake represented the offering of a Tribe. 


9. Seeonii. 3. It could have been only 
by a stretch of the Law that Ahimelech gave 
a portion of the Shewbread to David and his 
men, on the ground that they were free from 
ceremonial defilement. 1 Sam. xxi. 4—6; 
Matt. xii, 4. 

Nothing is said in Scripture that throws 
any direct light upon the specific meaning of 
the Shewbread. But there seems no reason- 
able doubt that it was a true Meat-offering, 
with its frankincense, its Drink-offering (see 
on Ex. xxv. 29), and its salt (seeon v. 7). The 
peculiar form in which it was offered, es 
cially in its being brought into the Tabernacle 
and in its consisting of ‘Twelve loaves, distin- 
guish it as an offering made on behalf of the 
nation. See on Ex. xxv. 30.—Bahr has in- 
geniously carried out the theory that the loaves 
were intended for a symbolical manifestation 
of the Holy One in His Sanctuary as the 
Bread of Life, as the supporter both of the 
spiritual and the bodily life of His faithful 
people. John vi. 47—51; Matt. iv. 4; Deut. 
vill. 3; see ‘Symbolik,’ I. p. 425. But suf- 
ficient objection to this view seems to be fur- 
nished by the facts that the loaves were taken 
‘‘ from the children of Israel,” not in any way 
‘presented to them; and that the symbolism 
‘on which it is based would be better ex- 
pressed by One loaf than by Twelve loaves. 
See 1 Cor. x. 17.—Spencer and other critics 
of his school have actually supposed that 
the setting forth of the Shewbread Table was 
a symbolical meal offered to Jehovah, like the 
Lectisternium of the Romans, in which food 
used to be placed before the statues of the gods. 


THE BLASPHEMER—THE LAW OF BLAS- 
PHEMY AND OTHER PENAL LAWS ENACT« 
ED. IO—-2 3. 

This section appears to stand by itself. The 
place it holds may have been determined by 


the mere time of the incident related in it. 
The Legislator had, it seems, just completed a 
topic: the incident, with the law suggested by 
it, was probably recorded at once and suffered 
to keep its place, as not severing any import- 
ant connection. 

The blasphemer was the son of a Hebrew 
woman of the tribe of Dan by an reypes 
father, He had come out of Egypt with the 
children of Israel, and must have under 
the ordinary conditions of a resident foreigner. 
See xvi. 29. He happened to have a quarrel 
with an Israelite, and in the course of alter- 
cation he used some blasphemous expression. 
See on v.16. It was revealed to Moses that 
blasphemy was to be punished by stoning, and 
that this and all penal laws were to be car- 
ried out not only against Israelites, but against 
resident foreigners (v. 22). ‘The laws against 
murder and violence appear to be here intro- 
duced in the way of illustration. The pur- 
pose of vv. 17—22 would thus be to ratify 
with the utmost distinctness the maxim of the 
Law which rendered foreigners amenable to 
all penalties and restrictions. Cf. Ex. xii. 
4g; Num. ix. 14, xv. 15, 16: notes on Ex. 
xx. 10; Lev. xvi. 29.—The rabbinists have 
filled out this narrative of the son of Shelo- 
mith in a curious manner. They say that the 
father of the young man was the Egyptian 
slain by Moses (Ex. ii. 11), that he was the 
taskmaster under whom the husband of She- 
lomith worked, and that Moses found him 
smiting the man whom he had injured and 
put to shame. It is added that quarrel 
in which the young man was engaged arose 
out of a claim set up by him to have his 
abode in the camp of the Danites [see Num. 
li. 2], not being content to remain in the 
quarters appropriated to foreigners (Targum, 
of Palestine and authorities quoted by Selden, 
* de Syned,’ Il. c. 1. § 2). 

11. bdblasphemed the name of the Lorp, and 
cursed | See on v. 16, 

12. Selden (uz. s.) supposes that the offender 

already been pronounced guilty by the 
rulers [see Ex. xvill. 21, 22], and that the case 


€ Deut. 13. 


& 17. 7» 


Vv. 13—23-] 
13 And the Lorp spake unto Mo- 


ses, saying, 

14 Bring forth him that hath curs- 
ed without the camp; and let all that 
heard Sim ‘lay their hands upon his 
head, and let all the congregation 
stone him. 

15 And thou shalt speak unto the 
children of Israel, saying, Whoso- 
ever curseth his God shall bear his 
sin. 
16 And he that blasphemeth the 
name of the Lorp, he shall surely 
‘be put to death, and all the congre- 
gation shall certainly stone him: as 
well the stranger, as he that is born 
in the land, when he blasphemeth 
the name of the Lorp, shall be put 
to death. 


was referred to Moses in order that the punish- 
ment might be awarded by the divine decree. 
No law had as yet been enacted against blas- 
phemy except by implication. See Ex. xxi. 
17, XXil. 28. 


14. Jay their hands upon bis head] ‘The 
simplest view seems to be that the witnesses, 
by this act, were to protest against the impiety 
of the criminal, symbolically laying the guilt 
upon his head. ‘The two elders in the story 
of Susanna are said to do the same, not after 
condemnation, but in bringing their charge 
against the accused before the people, wv. 34. 
Cf. the washing of hands, Deut. xxi. 6; 
Matt. xxvii. 24. The act has been, certainly 


‘with no good reason, connected with the sa- 


crificial imposition of hands, and understood 
to be a solemn dedication of the offender to 
death by his accusers. Kurtz, ‘S. W.’ § 47; 
cf. on xxvii. 28. 


let all the congregation stone bim] See on 
XX. 2. 


16. he that blasphemeth the name of the 
Lorp] It should be observed that the words 
‘¢of THE Lorp,” are here translated from the 
original, not, as in v. 11, and in the latter part 
of this verse, inserted by the translators. ‘The 
verb, according to all the best critical authori- 
ties, denotes to revile: but Jewish interpreters 


-in general, with the countenance of the LXX, 


and the Targums, understand it to mean no 
more than to utter distinctly. Hence the rab- 
binists based on this verse the notion that it 
is not lawful to speak the name which appears 
in some places in our version as JEHOVAH, 
but is, the most part, rendered ‘the 
Lorp.” On the mode in which the Jews 
have evaded the use of the name, see Bux- 
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17 4 “And he that tkilleth any Exod. a:. 
man shal] surely be put to death. Denis 
18 And he that killeth a beast shall 73;.,. 

make it good; ‘beast for beast. manteeeh 
1g And if a man cause a blemish cece 

in his neighbour; as “he hath done, life hr 

so shall it be done to him; De Aion 

20 Breach for breach, eye for eye, 2. 
tooth for tooth: as he hath caused 3," 
a blemish in a man, so shall it be %* 5 
done to him again. 

21 And he that killeth a beast, he 
shall restore it: and he that killeth 
a man, he shall be put to death. 

22, Ye shall have *one manner of 4 Exod. 
law, as well for the stranger, as for ™ ** 
one of your own country: for I am 
the Lorn your God. 


23 § And Moses spake to the chil- 


torf, ‘ Lex. Talmud.’ p. 2432. Its true pro- 
nunciation is irretrievably lost, owing to its 
vowel points having been shifted. Most is per- 
haps to be said in favour of the uncouth form 
JAHVE. See Martineau’s preface to Ewald's 
‘History,’ p. xviii, When the name is re- 
ferred to in rabbinical writings, it generally 
stands as simply ‘‘the name,” or ‘‘the name 
of four letters” (tetragrammaton), ‘the great 
and terrible name,” &c, It is remarkable that 
this habit has practically kept its hold upon 
most modern versions of the Bible, Christian 
as well as Jewish. The Septuagint render 
the name by 6 Kupios, the Vulgate, by Domi- 
nus, and nearly all English translators, by 
‘““THE LorD,” distinguished by capital letters. 
Luther, the Italian translators, and some of 
the French, use words with the same mean- 
ing. Others of the French versions, and the 
modern Jewish versions in general, have ‘the 
Eternal,” or some equivalent word. Jehovah 
is retained by Junius and Tremellius, Schott, 
de Wette, &c. . 

stranger] i.e foreigner. See on xvi. 29. 

17. Cf. v. 2x. See Ex. xxi. 12; Num. 
XXXV. 30, 31; Deut. xix. 11, 12. 

18. Cfv.21. See Ex. xxi. 33, 34. The 
law expressed in this verse is more broadly 
given than in Exodus. 

19, 20. See on Ex, xxi. 22—25. 

cause a blemish] i.e. inflict a bodily injury. 

31. An emphatic repetition of vv. 17, 18. 

22. one manner of law] The Hebrew 
word rendered “‘law” is mishpat, i.e. judicial 
law. 

stranger] foreigner. 

Lam the Lorp} See on xviii. 2. 
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t Heb. 


vest. 


dren of Israel, that they should bring 
forth him that had cursed out of the 
camp, and stone him with stones. 
And the children of Israel did as the 
Lorp commanded Moses. 

CHAPTER XXV. 
t The sabbath of the seventh year. 


bile in the fiftieth year. 4 Of oppression. 
18 A blessing of obedience. 23 The redemp- 


tion of land. 219 Of houses. 35 Compassion 
of the poor. 39 The usage of bondmen. 47 
The redemption of servants. 


ND the Lorp spake unto Moses 
in mount Sinai, saying, 

2 Speak unto the children of Is- 
rael, and say unto them, When ye 
come into the land which I give you, 
then shall the land tkeep “a sabbath 


8 The fu- 


2 Exod. 23. unto the Lorp. 
10. 


3 Six years thou shalt sow thy 
field, and six years thou shalt prune 
thy vineyard, and gather in the fruit 
thereof ; 

4 But in the seventh year shall be 
a sabbath of rest unto the land, a 
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[v. 1—9, 


sabbath for the Lorp: thou shalt 
neither sow thy field, nor prune thy 
vineyard. 

§ That which groweth of its own 
accord of thy harvest thou shalt not 


reap, neither gather the grapes ‘oft Heb. 


thy vine undressed: for it is a year 7* 
i unto the a J tion 

6 And the sabbath of the land shall 
be meat for you; for thee, and for 
thy servant, and for thy maid, and 
for thy hired servant, and for thy 
stranger that sojourneth with thee, 

7 And for thy cattle, and for the 
beast that are in thy land, shall all 
the increase thereof be meat. 

8 @ And thou shalt number seven 
sabbaths of years unto thee, seven 
times seven years; and the space of 
the seven sabbaths of years shall be 
unto thee forty and nine years. 

9g Then shalt thou cause the trum- 


pet ‘of the jubile to sound on the tHeb. 


tenth day of the seventh month, in 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE SABBATICAL YEAR AND THE YEAR 
OF JUBILEE. 1—55. 


Preliminary Note. 


The Sabbatical year and the year of Jubilee 
belong to that great Sabbatica! system which 
runs through the religious observances of the 
Law. They were solemnly connected with 
the sacred Covenant. But it is important to 
observe that they were distinguished by no 
religious ceremonies, they were accompanied 
by no act of religious worship, There were 
no sacrifices, nor Holy Convocations, belong- 
ing to them. In their distinctive aspect they 
may be said to rest upon moral rather than 
upon formally religious ground, It is not 
therefore without reason that they are here 
set apart from the set times which fell strictly 
within the sphere of religious observances. 


The Sabbatical year. 1—7. 


2. keep a sabbath unto the Lorp] See on 
Ex. xxiil. 11. 


8. vineyard] Rather, fruit-garden. The 
Hebrew word is a general one for a plantation 
of fruit-trees. See on Lev. ix. ro. 


4. a sabbath of rest] Heb. shabbath shab- 
baton. See on xxiii. 3. 

neither sow thy field] The express prohibi- 
tion of sowing and reaping, and of pruning 
and gathering, affords a presumption in favour 
of the Sabbatical year beginning, like the year 


of Jubilee (v. 9), in the first month of the 
Civil year, the seventh of the Sacred year, 
when the land was cleared of the crops of the 
preceding year, See on Ex. xxiii. 16, and Note 
‘On the Civil year’ after chap. xxiii. 

5. thy vine undressed] ‘That is, unpruned ; 
literally, thy Nazarite vine, the figure being 
taken from the unshorn locks of the Nazarite. 
Num. vi. 5; cf. Tibullus, 1. ‘ El.’ vir. 34. 


6. the sabbath of the land shall be meat for 
=) That is, the produce of the untilled 
land (its ‘‘increase” v. 7) shall be food for 
the whole of you in common, rich and poor 
without distinction, Ex. xxiii. 11. 

the stranger that sojourneth with thee] the 
foreigner who dwelleth with thee. 


7. the beast] the living creature. 


The year of Jubilee. 8—s55. 

8—13. The Land was to be divided by 
lot among the families of the Israelites when 
the possession of it was obtained. Num. xxv. 
$2—56, xxxill. 54, &c. At the end of every 
seventh sabbatical cycle of years, in the year 
of Jubilee, each field or estate that might have 
been alienated was to be restored to the family 
to which it had been originally allotted. 


8. seven sabbaths of years] seven weeks 
of years, 


9. cause the trumpet of the jubile to sound] 
Rather, cause the sound of the cornet 
to go through (the land). The word 


Vv. 10, 11.] 


the day of atonement shall ye make 
the trumpet sound chiouEnout all 
your land. 

to And ye shall hallow the fiftieth 
year, and proclaim liberty through- 
out ail the land unto all the in- 


Fubilee does not occur in this verse in the 
Hebrew. The trumpet is the shophar, i.e. the 
cornet, duccina, either the horn of some ani- 
mal or a tube of metal shaped like one. The 
Mishna says that the horn of the chamois or 
wild goat was used on this occasion, ‘Rosh 
Hash.’ 117. 5. See on xxiii. 24; cf. Num. x. 2. 
Keil has well remarked that as the sound of 
the cornet (see on v. 10) was the signal of 
the descent of Jehovah when He came down 
upon Sinai to take Israel into Covenant with 

imself (Ex. xix. 13, 16, 19, xx. 18), so the 
same sound announced, at the close of the 
great Day of Atonement, the year which re- 
stored each Israelite to the freedom and the 
blessings of the Covenant.—The word shophar 
is rendered ‘‘shawm” in the Prayer-Book 
version of Ps. xcviii. 7. 


the tenth day of the seventh month, in the day 
of atonement] It seems most likely that the 
blast of the cornets took place in the evening, 
after the Evening sacrifice, when the solema 
rites of Atonement were concluded. The 
contrast between the humbling quiet of the 
day and the sudden outpouring of the sound 
which proclaimed the year of freedom, must 
have been very impressive. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more appropriate than that 
freedom should be declared just after the 
great national act of humiliation and recon- 
cilement with Jehovah. It has been con- 
jectured that the cornets were blown in every 
riest’s city, or wherever a priest might be 
iving (Bahr), but according to tradition they 
were blown by any of the people “ through- 
out all the land.” 


10. the fiftieth year}. If this means the 
fiftieth year, beginning to reckon from the 
first year after the preceding Jubilee, since 
the forty-ninth year must have been a Sab- 
batical year, two fallow years must have 
come together (see wv. aah This seems 
unlikely. But it is probable that the Jubilee 
coincided with each seventh Sabbatical year. 
It might, in this case, have been called the 
fiftieth, reckoning it as the last of a series of 
which the first was the preceding Jubilee. 
A tendency may be traced in many languages 
in reference to periods of time to include the 
starting point as the first unit in the series. 
It may be seen in the mode in which such 
words and phrases are used a8 revraernpis, 
Tpsernpis, guinquennalia, nundine, buitaine, 
quinzaine, OY quinzejours, quindici giorni, acht 
Tage, the octave of a festival (cf. Luke ix. 28; 
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habitants thereof: it shall be a jubile 
unto you; and ye shall return ever 
man unto his possession, and ye shall 
return every man unto his family. 

Ir A iubile shall that fiftieth year 
be unto you: ye shall not sow, nei- 


Joh. xx. 26), &c., &c. With this agree 
some early Jewish traditions, and the opinions 
of Scaliger, Usher, Petavius, Rosenmiiller 
and others. Cf, notes on wv. 11, 18—22.— 
It must, however, be admitted that the ques- 
tion is a difficult one, and the greater number 
of Jewish authorities, as well as of the more 
recent critics, are in favour of the fiftieth year, 
taking the expression in the sense with which 
we are more familiar, 

st shall be a jubile unto you] Except in the 
English Bible the word is commonly spelt 
jubilee. Like the jubileus of the Vulgate, it 
was intended to represent the Hebrew, jodeel. 
The form found in Cranmer’s Bible, ‘‘jubelye,” 
must have been derived from judileus. But 
our translators, with the Genevan, probably 
meant “‘jubile,” to come more closely to the 
Hebrew, and to be pronounced as a dissylla- 
ble, as if spelt jubi.—The word jodbee] was 
taken by peveral early authorities (Josephus, 
S. Jerome, Theodoret, with some support 
from the Septuagint) to mean Aerty, or, 
the act of setting free. But the word first 
occurs Ex. xix. 13, where it certainly cannot 
have any such meaning, and where it is render- 
ed in our version, ‘‘trumpet,” marg. ‘‘ cornet.” 
It most probably denotes the sound of the 
cornet, not the cornet itself. Cf. Josh. vi. 5. 
Various opinions have been formed regarding 
its derivation. Some of the Rabbinists imagined 
it to be identical with a word said to exist in 
old Arabic, signifying a ram, or a ram’s horn. 
It has been ed as an onomatopoetic 
word, hike the Latin judilare, to shout for 
help, and jubihum, an outcry (Gesenius). It 
is worth while to observe that our word, judi- 
Jant, though derived from the Latin verb, 
rather takes its meaning from the Hebrew 
substantive. But a very probable conjecture, 
approved by the best authorities, connects 
Jobeel with the root jaéal, to flow abundantly, 
which by a familiar metaphor might be applied 
to sound. The word has been discussed at 
length by Bochart (‘ Hieroz.’ I. c. 43), Carpzoy 
(‘ App. Crit.” p. 447), Gesenius (‘ Thes.’ p. 
561), and Kranold (‘ De Jubil.’ p. rr). 


1l. See on v. ro. Hupfeld and others 
have so estimated the improbability of one 
fallow year succeeding another that they have 
been disposed to reject this verse as spurious. 
They imagine that tillage did not cease in the 
Jubilee. But the difficulty disappears if we 
suppose the Jubilee to have coincided with the 
seventh Sabbatical year. Cf. on vv, 18—22. 
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ther reap that which groweth of itself 
in it, nor gather the grapes in it of 
thy vine undressed. 

12 For it zs the jubile; it shall be 
holy unto you: ye shall eat the in- 
crease thereof out of the field. 

13 In the year of this jubile ye 

_ Shall return every man unto his pos- 
session. 

14 And if thou sell ought unto 

- thy neighbour, or buyest ought of 
_thy neighbour’s hand, ye shall not 
oppress one another : 

15 According to the number of 
years after the jubile thou shalt buy 
of thy neighbour, and according unto 
the number of years of the fruits he 
shall sell unto thee: 

16 According to the multitude of 
years thou shalt increase the price 
thereof, and according to the few- 
ness of years thou shalt diminish the 
price of it: for according to the num- 
ber of the years of the fruits doth he 
sell unto thee. 

17 Ye shall not therefore oppress 
one another; but thou shalt fear thy 
God: for I am the Lorp your God. 

18 @ Wherefore ye shall do my 
Statutes, and keep my judgments, 
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[v. r2—26. 


and do them; and ye shall dwell in 
the land in safety. 

19 And the land shall yield her 
fruit, and ye shall eat your fill, and 
dwell therein in safety. : 

20 And if ye shall say, What shall 
we eat the seventh year? behold, we 
shall not sow, nor gather in our in- 
crease : 

21 Then I will command my bless- 
ing upon you in the sixth year, and 
it shall bring forth fruit for three 
years. 

22 And ye shall sow the eighth 
year, and eat yet of old fruit until the 
ninth year; until her fruits come in 
ye shall eat of the old store. 

23 1 The land shall not be sold 
'for ever: for the land zs mine; for Or, 
ye are strangers and sojourners with ews of. 
me. ai 

24 And in all the land of your pos- % 
session ye shall grant a redemption 
for the land. 

25 {1 If thy brother be waxen 
poor, and hath sold away some of 
his possession, and if any of his kin 
come to redeem it, then shall he re- 
deem that which his brother sold. 

26 And if the man have none to 


vine undressed| See on. 5. 

14—17. ‘The principle on which the law 
of Jubilee, as it regards the land, was based, 
is expressed in vv. 23, 24. The land be- 
longed to Jehovah, and it was He who allot- 
ted it amongst the families of Israel for their 
use. No estate could therefore be alienated 
in perpetuity, by any human authority, from 
the family to whose lot it might fall. But 
the usufruct, or lease, of a portion might be 
sold at any time for a period extending to the 
next Jubilee. 


14. sell ought] ‘That is, any piece of 
ground. 

oppress one another] Rather, overreach 
one another. 


16,16. the number of years of the fruits 
s.e. according to the number of nepvects! The 
average value of a yearly crop might of course 
be estimated, and the Sabbatical years were 
to be deducted from the series. 


17. oppress one another] See on v. 14. 


18—22. It has been conjectured that 
these verses are out of their proper place, that 
they relate to the Sabbatical year, not to the 


year of Jubilee, and that they should be read 
immediately after the seventh verse (Ewald, 
Hupfeld, Knobel, Davidson). But if the 
Jubilee coincided with the seventh Sabbati- 
cal year, the conjecture is needless. See on 
vv. 10, It. 

18, 19. in safety] ‘That is, secure from 

ine eave: 

23, 24. See on 14—17. 

28. sold forever] Marg. “‘ for cutting off,” 
or, ‘‘to be quite cut off;” in modern phrase, sold 
in perpetuity. 

strangers) foreigners, who had become 
residents, See on Ex. xx. 12; Lev. xvi. 29. 


24. grant a redemption for the land] i.e. 
grant power to recover the land to the origi- 
nal holder who had parted with it. 


265. If thy brother be waxen poor| It would 
seem that the Israelites were expected never 
to part with their land except under the pres- 
sure of poverty. The answer of Naboth to 
Ahab exp the feelings which must have 
been thus fostered, ‘“The Lord forbid it me 
that I should give the inheritance of my 
fathers to thee.” 1 K. xxi. 3. 


e 
Sor cutting 
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Heb. redeem it, and ‘himself be able to 31 But the houses of the villages 
Aathat- Yedeem it; which have no wall round about 
eineg *x¢ 27 Then let him count the years them shall be counted as the fields 
Sound suf: t Heb. 


Aciency. of the sale thereof, and restore the of the country: ‘they may be re- segoms. 


overplus unto the man to whom he 
sold it; that he may return unto his 
possession. 

- 28 But if he be not able to restore 
it to him, then that which is sold 
shall remain in the hand of him 
that hath bought it until the year 
of jubile: and in the jubile it shall 
go out, and he shall return unto his 
possession. 

29 And if a man sell a dwelling 
house in a walled city, then he may 
redeem it within a whole year after 
it is sold; within a full year may 
he redeem it. 

30 And if it be not redeemed with- 
in the space of a full year, then the 
house that ss in the walled city shall 
be established for ever to him that 
bought it throughout his generations: 
it shall not go out in the jubile. 


deemed, and they sh 
jubile. 

32 Notwithstanding the cities of 
the Levites, and the houses of the 
cities of their possession, may the 
Levites redeem at any time. 

33 And if 'a man purchase of the 
Levites, then the house that was 


’ tion be- 
go out in the Leney 


santo st. 


1 Or, 
one of the 
Levites re- 


sold, and the city of his possession, then 


shall go out in the year of jubile: 
for the houses of the cities of the 
Levites are their possession among 
the children of Israel. 

34 But the field of the suburbs of 
their cities may not be sold; for it ss 
their perpetual possession. 

35 @ And if thy brother be waxen 


poor, and ‘fallen in decay with thee; tHeb. 
then thou shalt ‘relieve him: yea, faitets. 


though he be a stranger, or a sojourn- Here 
CH 


er; that he may live with thee. 


28. in the jubile it shall go out] i.e. it 
shall be set free in the Jubilee. 


30. mot go out] ‘The reason of this law 
may have been that most of the houses in 
cities were occupied by artificers and traders 
whose wealth did not consist in lands, many 
of whom were foreigners who could not hold 
land in the country (Buhr). 


32—34. The purchaser of a Levite’s 
house was in fact only in the condition of a 
tenant at will, while the fields attached to the 
Levitical cities could never be alienated, even 
for a time, 


32. Notwithstanding the cities, &c.] Rather, 
And concerning the cities of the Le- 
vites, the houses, &c. See Num. xxxv. 2; 
Josh. xxi, 2 sq. 


33. if a man purchase of the Levites] 
More properly, If one of the Levites re- 
deems a house in the city, &c. See next 
note. The meaning appears to be, if a Levite 
(in accordance with the law in v, 25) redeems 
a house which has been sold to a person of a 
different tribe by another Levite, it is to revert 
in the Jubilee to the latter Levite as its original 
possessor. (So Rosenmiiller, De Wette, Kra- 
nold, Herxheimer, &c.) ‘The verse thus se- 
cures the original tenure to each individual 
Levite.—Our version follows the Targums, 
Saadia, and several other Jewish authorities, 


and has some support from the LXX. and 
the Syriac.—The Vulgate inserts a negative, 
‘‘ Si redemptz (sc. edes) non fuerint.” This 
of course involves a different reading of the 
Hebrew text: it is preferred by Ewald and 
Knobel. 

the house.,.and the city of bis possession] 
‘These words seem to be a hendiadys for the 
house in the city of his possession. 
So LXX., Kranold, de Wette, &c. 

Regarding the application of the law of 
Jubilee to lands dedicated to the service of 
the Sanctuary, see xxvil. 16—25. 


The law of Servitude, 35—55. 


In connection with the bearing of the Jubilee 
on personal freedom, the general law regard- 
ing servants is here set forth. The principle 
which was to limit and modify the servitude 
of Hebrew servants is expressed and repeated 
UV. 38, 42, 55. 

85. ‘This verse might rather be rendered, 
And if thy brother (an Israelite) becomes 
poor and falls into decay with thee, 
thou shalt assist him and let him live 
with thee like a resident foreigner. So 
the LXX, the Targums, the Vulgate, Saadia, 
Luther, Knobel, Luzzatto, &c. Though he 
had parted with his land he was not to be 
regarded as an outcast, but was to be treated 
with the same respect and consideration as a 
resident foreigner who, like him, could pos- 
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® Exod. 
22. 25. 
Deut. 23. 
19. 

Prov. 28. 


8. 
Ezek. 18. 
8 


36 °Take thou no usury of him, 
or increase: but fear th God; that 
thy brother may live with thee. 

37 Thou shalt not give him thy 
money upon usury, nor lend him thy 
victuals for increase. 

38 I am the Lorp your God, 
which brought you forth out of the 
land of Egypt, to give you the land 
of Canaan, and to be your God. 

39 @ And ‘if thy brother that 
dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, and 
be sold unto thee; thou shalt not 
t compel him to serve as a bondservant: 
40 But as an hired servant, and as 
see, a sojourner, he shall be with thee, 
oe and shall serve thee unto the year of 

jubile: 

41 And then shall he depart from 
thee, both he and his children with 
him, and shal] return unto his own 
family, and unto the possession of his 
fathers shall he return. 

42 For they are my servants, 

Hep, Which I brought forth out of the land 
with the of Egypt: they shall not be sold ‘as 


le 
Ree. bondmen. 


& 22. 12. 


¢ Exod. 21. 


2. 
Deut. rs. 
12. 

Jer. 34. 14 
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XXV. v. 36—48.] 


43 #Thou shalt not rule over him ¢Ephes.6. 
with rigour; but shalt fear thy God. 

44 Both thy bondmen, and thy 
bondmaids, which thou shalt have, 
shall be of the heathen that are round 
about you; of them shall ye buy 
bondmen and bondmaids. 

45 Moreover of the children of the 
strangers that do sojourn among you, 
of them shall ye buy, and of their fa- 
milies that are with you, which the 
begat in your land: and they shall be 
your possession. 

46 And ye shall take them as an 
inheritance for your children after 

ou, to inherit them for a possession ; 

they shall be your bondmen for ever: Heb. 
but over your brethren the children ‘erv 
of Israel, ye shall not rule one over 27pgees 
another with rigour. 

47 4 And if asojourner or stranger 
twax rich by thee, and thy brother t Heb. 
that dwelleth by him wax poor, and pest 
sell himself unto the stranger or so- @* 
journer by thee, or to the stock of 
the stranger’s family : 

48 After that he is sold he may be 


Col. 4 I. 


sess no land, but could accumulate property 
and live in comfort as a man. See on 
Ex. xx. ro; Lev. xvi. 29. In wv. 39, 40 the 
same rule is addressed to masters in reference 
to Hebrews who had become their bond- 
servants, Cf. xix. 10, XXill, 22, XXIV. 22; 
Neh. v. 1—13. 


37. lend him thy victuals for increase] i.e. 
supply him with food for thy own profit. 


39, 40. The law had already provided 
that no Israelite whe had become bound to 
serve another could be forced to continue 
more than six years in servitude, Ex. xxi. 2. 
But in the year of Jubilee every Hebrew ser- 
vant could claim liberty for himself and his 
family, without respect to his period of ser- 
vice, at the same time that he recovered his 
share in the land (v. 41). See on Ex, xxi. 5, 6. 
The law appears harmoniously to supplement 
the earlier one in Exodus. It was another 
check applied periodically to the tyranny of 
the rich, Cf. Jer. xxxiv. 8—17. Ewald 
gratuitously considers that the earlier law had 
become obsolete before the law of Jubilee was 
promulgated. ‘ Altert.’ p. 421. 


43. fear thy God} Jehovah was the Lord 
and Master of His people. To treat a Hebrew 
as a slave was therefore to interfere with the 
rights of Jehovah. Cf. Rom. xiv. 4. 


4446. Property in foreign slaves, who 
might be handed down from father to son, 
is here distinctly permitted, It was a pa- 
triarchal custom. See Gen. xvii. 12. Such 
slaves might be captives taken in war (Num, 
xxxi. 6sq.; Deut. xx. 14), those consigned to 
slavery for their crimes, or those purchased of 
foreign slave-dealers. The price of a slave is 
supposed to have varied from thirty to fifty 
shekels. See Ex. xxi. 32; Lev. xxvil. 3, 4; 
Zech. xi. 12, 13; Matt. xxvi. rs. It was the 
object of Moses, not at once to do away with 
slavery, but to discourage and to mitigate it, 
Kidnapping was punished with death (Ex. 
xxi, 16). The slave was encouraged to be- 
come a proselyte (Ex. xii. 44). He might be 
set free (Ex. xxi. 26, 27). Special rules were 
laid down for the security of his life and 
limbs (Ex. xxi. 20, 21, 26, 27). The Law 
would not suffer it to be forgotten that the 
slave is a man, and protected him in every 
way that was possible at the time against the 
injustice or cruelty of his master. See notes 
on Ex, xxi. 


46. your bondmen for ever] i.e. they were 
not necessarily to be released in the Sabbatical 
year nor the Jubilee. 


47—54. a sojourner or stranger] Rather, 
a foreigner who has settled among 


v. 49—55-] 


redeemed again; one of his brethren 
may redeem him: 

49 Either his uncle, or his uncle’s 
son, may redeem him, or any that is 
nigh of kin unto him of his family 
may redeem him; or if he be able, he 
may redeem himself. 

50 And he shall reckon with him 
that bought him from the year that 
he was sold to him unto the Pho of 
jubile: and the price of his sale shall 
be according unto the number of 
years, according to the time of an 
hired servant shall it be with him. 

51 If there be yet many years be- 
hind, according unto them he shall give 
oe the price of his redemption out 
of the money that he was bought for. 


you, Ex. xx. 10; Lev. xvi. a9. So Knobel, 
Wogue, &c. The extreme period of servitude 
in this case was probably six years, as when 
the master was a Hebrew (Ex. xxi. 2). 


NOTES on 


I. ON THE SABBATICAL YEAR. 
vu. I—7. 

In Exodus, the Sabbatical year is called 
“the seventh year” (xxiii. ro), and in Deu- 
teronomy, ‘the year of release” (xxxi. 10, cf. 
xv. r). In this passage and in Exodus it is 
represented merely as a period of rest for the 
land, during which the ownership of the soil 
was practically in abeyance and the chance 
produce (which in the climate of the Holy 
Land must have been very considerable) was 
at the service of all comers. ‘There was to be 
neither sowing nor reaping, neither planting, 
pruning, nor gathering. What Day and 
Night are to man and beast, that Summer and 
Winter are to the soil; and hence as man had 
his Sabbath every seventh day, so the land 
was to have its Sabbath every seventh year. 
See on Ex. xxiii.rr. But we are informed in 
Deuteronomy xv. that all debtors were to be 
released from their obligation, Whether 
their debts were wholly cancelled, or the 
claims upon them were only suspended during 
the year, see notes in /oc. 

The rest is here spoken of simply as a rest 
of the land. It must have debarred a great 
part of the people from their accustomed oc- 
cupations. But there appears to be no suffi- 
cient reason to suppose, as some have done, 
that the rest, or the recreation, of the people 
formed any essential part of the design of the 
Legislator. One effect of the institution may 
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52 And if there remain but few 
years unto the year of jubile, then he 
shall count ith him, and according 
unto his years shall he give him again 
the price of his redemption. 

53 4nd as a yearly hired servant 
shall he be with him: and the other 
shall not rule with rigour over him 
in thy sight. 

54 And if he be not redeemed !in # Or, 
these years, then he shall go out in 
the year of jubile, doth he, and his 
children with him. 

55 For unto me the children of 
Israel are servants; they are my ser- 
vants whom I brought forth out of 
the land of Egypt: I am the Lorp 
your God. 


64. in these years} More properly, by 
one of these means. 


55. Cf. vv. 38, 42. 


CHAP. XXV. 


indeed have been to keep alive and encourage 
occupations which were not pay agricultu- 
ral, such as trade, various kinds of handicraft, 
the chase and the care of cattle. It is also (as 
Carpzov and Ewald have conjectured) not 
improbable that schools, and instruction of all 
kinds both for young and old, were carried on 
during the year with more than ordinary 
energy and system. The reading of the Law 
at the feast of Tabernacles in every Sabbatical 
year may have been connected with this. 
See Deut. xxxi, 1oO—13. 

But the great material advantage of the in- 
stitution must have been the increased fertility 
of the soil from its lying fallow one year out 
of seven, at a time when neither the rotation 
of crops nor the art of manuring were under- 
stood. It must also have kept up a uae! | 
habit of economy in the storing of corn. C 
Gen. xli. 48—56. Its great Spiritual lesson 
was that there was no such thing as absolute 
ownership in the land vested in any man, that 
the soil was the property of Jehovah, that it 
was to be held in trust for Him, and not to be 
abused by overworking, but to be made the 
most of for the good of every creature which 
dwelt upon it. Theodoret, ‘Quest.’ 35. The 
land was Jehovah’s (v. 23), and the deciared 
purpose of the law is explained in the words 
that it should “rest and lie still, that the poor 
of the people may eat, and what they leave 
the beasts of the field shall eat.” Ex. xxiii. 
11. The weekly Sabbath bore witness to the 


by these 
means. 
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uality of the people in regard to the Covenant 
with Jehovah, of which the whole Sabbatical 
institution was the symbol (see Note on the 
Sabbath-day, Ex. xx. § vi.): the restored dis- 
tribution of the Land in the year of Jubilee 
testified that every Israelite had originally an 
equal claim to the possession of the Land of 
Promise (see the following Note): but the 
Sabbatical rest of the soil bore even a broader 
meaning; it declared that every dweller in 
the land, the hired servant, the 
cattle, even the wild animals, had an ac- 
knowledged claim of their own on its pro- 
duce. The different Sabbatical observances of 
the Law thus concur in pointing to that state 
of things which would have followed the first 
Sabbath of Creation, had not sin and its con- 
sequences brought disorder amongst the crea- 
tures of God. Gen. i, 31. 

It would appear from 2 Chr. xxxvi. 20, 
a1, that the Sabbatical year was neglected 
during seventy sabbatical cycles, 490 years, 
which must have included the period of the 
Monarchy. Cf. Lev. xxvi. 34, 35, 43, where 
the obligation to maintain the institution is 
made the subject of solemn - admonition. 
But after the Captivity, there are found 
several historical notices which imply its ob- 
servance. The Jews were exempted from 
tribute in the Sabbatical year by Alexander 
the Great (Jos. ‘Ant.’ x1. 8. § 6), and by 
Julius Cesar (Jos. ‘ Ant.’ xIv. 10. §6). The 
inhabitants of Bethsura could not stand out 
when besieged by Antiochus Epiphanes, be- 
cause they had no store of provisions owing 
to the Sabbatical Pal (1 Mace. vi. 49), and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem suffered from 
the like cause when they were besieged by 
Herod (Jos. ‘ Ant.’ xIv. 16. § 2, XV. 1. § 2). 

The originality of the Sabbatical year, as 
well as of the year of Jubilee, is very striking, 
There seems to be nothing like either of them 
to be fairly traced in any ancient legislation. 
See the following Note. 


II. ON THE JUBILEE. 
vv. 8—33. 


osephus (‘Ant.’ x1. 2. § 3) says that 
debts were remitted in the Jubilee as they 
were in the year of Release. Deut. xv. 2. 
But there is no hint of this inthe Law. Some 
of the Rabbinists expressly deny it. 

There is no direct historical statement of 
the observance of the Jubilee on any one 
occasion, either in the Old Testament or else- 
where. The only mention of it in the Law, 
except in this chapter and in xxvii. 16—25, is 
in the narrative regarding the daughters of 
Zelophehad, Num. xxxvi. 4. See note. There 
appears to be reference to its operation in 
Ruth iv. 3 sq. But in the deficiency of 
more direct paraeeth some critics have 
doubted (Michaelis, Winer), and others have 
denied (Kranold, Hupfeld), that it was ever 


reigner, the. 
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actually observed. The Rabbinists however, 
and Josephus (‘ Ant.’ 111. 12. § 3), affirm that 
it was observed up to the Captivity, and some 
of them say that it was restored after the 
return. The statement of Diodorus Siculus 
that the Jews could not sell their estates 
(Tom. 11. p. 544), has been quoted to prove 
that it was maintained in operation in his 
time. Ewald and others have urged that no- 
thing is proved by the absence of any distinct 
statement regarding its observance, and that 
the allusions to it in the Prophets are suffi- 
ciently clear and numerous to show that the 
people were practically familiar with its opera- 
tion. See Isa. Ixi. 1, 2; cf. v. 7—-10; Ezek, xlvi. 
173 Jer. xi. 23, xxiii, 12, xlvill. 44. In these 
passages in Jeremiah it is assumed, on what 
seems to be probable ground, that the ‘‘ year of 
visitation” means the law of the Jubilee en- 
forced in the restoration of ill-gotten gains to 
those from whom they had been taken. In 
Jer. xxxii. 6—12, Ewald traces the restored 
working of the law which had taken place in 
the reign of Josiah. ‘ Alterthtmer,’ p. 424. If 
there is any reference to the Jubilee in Neh. 
v. I—13 (especially compare wv. 3, 4 with 
v. 11), the institution must have recog= 
nized and partially reestablished immediately 
after the return from the Captivity. 

There appears to be no trace of anything 
like the restoration of family estates in the 
Jubilee in the customs of other ancient nations. 
Strabo’s statement regarding the Dalmatians 
ie which some have aia, is merely that 

ey redistributed their lands every eighth 
year (lib, VII. p. 3x5). Regarding the state- 
ment of Plutarch, that Lycurgus made an 
equal division of the land amongst the Spar- 
tans, Mr Grote seems to prove clearly that 
it was a mistake. ‘History of Greece,’ Vol. 
II. p. 530. ‘Taking it as a whole, the Jubi- 
lee as instituted by Moses appears to be with- 
out parallel in the history of the world. 

Looking at the law of the Jubilee from a 
simply practical point of view, its operation 
must have tended to remedy those evils which 
are always growing up in the ordinary con- 
ditions of human society. It prevented the 
permanent accumulation of land in the hands 
of a few, and periodically raised those whom 
fault or misfortune had sunk into poverty to 
a position of competency. It must also have 
tended to keep alive family feeling, and helped 
to preserve the family genealogies. It has 
been conjectured that the public tables of 
genealogy were corrected in each Jubilee year, 
in order to meet the dying out of some 
families and the multiplication of others 
(Michaelis, Ewald). 

But in its more special character, as a law 
given by Jehovah to His peculiar people, it 
was a standing lesson to those who would 
rightly regard it, on the terms upon which 
the enjoyment of the Land of Promise had 
been conferred upon them. All the land 
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belonged to Jehovah as its supreme Lord, 
every Israelite as His vassal belonged to Him. 
The voice of the Jubilee horns, twice in every 
century, must have proclaimed the equitable 
and beneficent social order appointed for the 
people, as the silver trumpets of the Sanctuary 
had ten days before (if we may trust the tra- 
dition; see on xxiii. 24), called to mind the 
perfect physical order of the world on the 
eve of the first Sabbath, when ‘“‘God saw 
everything that he had made, and behold it 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
‘1 Of idolatry. 2 Religiousness. 3A blessing 
to them that keep the commandments. 14 A 
@Exod.20. curse to those that break them. 40 God pro- 
he 5.8 misceth to remember them that repent. 
tips E shall make you “no idols nor 
'Or, graven image, neither rear you 
fo" up a 'standing image, neither shall 
Jigured ye set up any ‘image of stone in 
Heb. hoa Jand, to bow down unto it: for 
picture. am the Lorp your God. 


was very good.” ‘They who saw that all 
physical and social order must be the reflec- 
tion of spiritual realities, who waited for ‘the 
consolation of Israel,” were so led to look for 
that acceptable year of Jehovah which was to 
bring comfort to all that mourned, in which 
the slavery of sin was to be abolished and the 
true liberty of God’s children was to be pro- 
claimed. Luke ii. 25; Isa. lxi. 2; Luke iv. 
19; Acts iii. 21; Rom, viii. 19—23; 1 Pet. i. 
3) 4- 


2 4 “Ye shall keep my sabbaths, ¢ chap. 19. 


and reverence my sanctuary: 1 am* 
the Lorp. 


; q <If ye walk in my statutes, © Deut 28 
and kee : 


p my commandments, and do ~ 
them ; 

4 Then I will give you rain in 
due season, and the land shall yield 
her increase, and the trees of the field 
shall yield their fruit. 

5 And your threshing shall reach 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


This chapter appears to contain a formal 
conclusion of the Book of Leviticus, the 
twenty-seventh chapter being a distinct Ap- 
pendix, 


COMMAND TO MAINTAIN THE PUBLIC 
WORSHIP OF JEHOVAH. 

According to the Jewish arrangement, in 
both the Hebrew text and the Targums, these 
two verses form part of the preceding chapter. 
Their connection either with chap. xxv. or 
with chap, xxvi. is not very close. They 
might form a section by themselves. : 

1. idols] Literally, things of nought. xix. 
4; Heb. eleelim. There appears to have been 
a play on the similarity in sound of this word 
to Elohim. Cf. 1 Cor. viii. 4. ; 

graven image] See on Exod. xx. 4. 

standing image] Either an upright statue, or 
a pillar, such as an obelisk or a Celtic menhir. 
The same word denotes simply a memorial 
stone. Gen. xxviii. 18, xxxv. 14; Ex. xxiv. 4. 
But here and elsewhere it expresses a stone set 
up for an idolatrous purpose, Ex. xxiii. 24, 
ao 13; Deut. vii. 5, xvi. 22; 2 K. iil. a, 

c. 

image of stone] ‘The phrase is not found 
elsewhere,—Other names for objects of false 
worship occur in v. 30. 

2. Repeated from xix. 30. The public 
worship of Jehovah required, first, the exclu- 
sion of all visible symbols of deity as well as 
of all idolatrous objects, and next, the keeping 
holy of the times and the place gig by 
the Law for His formal service. The word 
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Sabbaths must here include the whole of the 
set times. See xxiii. 3. Note on the Sab- 
bath-day, § v1. Ex.xx. This and the previous 
verse include the substance of the first four 
commandments of the Decalogue. 


PROMISES AND THREATENINGS. 3—45. 


As “the Book of the Covenant” (Ex. xx, 
22—xxiii, 33) concludes with promises and 


warnings (Ex. xxiii. 20—33), so does this 


collection of laws contained in the Book of 
Leviticus. But the former passage relates to 
the conquest of the Land of Promise, this 
one to the subsequent history of the nation. 
The longer similar passage in Deuteronomy 
Sauber is marked by broader and 
eeper promises and denunciations having 
immediate reference not only to outward 
consequences, but to the spiritual death in- 
curred by transgressing the Divine will. 


Promises for Obedience. 3—13. 


4. rain in due season] The periodical rains, 
on which the fertility of the Holy Landso much 
depends, are here spoken of. There are two 
wet seasons, called in Scripture the former 
and the latter rain. Deut. x1. 14; Jer. v. 24; 
Joel ii. 23; Hos. vi. 3; Jam.v. 7. The for- 
mer or Autumn rain commences after the au- 
tumnal equinox and falls in heavy showers in 
November and December. ‘Then generally 
follows a period with occasional light showers, 
and in March the latter or Spring rain comes 
on, which is precarious in quantity and dura- 
tion, and rarely lasts more than two days. 
Job xxix. 23; Prov. xvi.15; Robinson, ‘Phy- 
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unto the vintage, and the vintage 
shall reach unto the sowing time: and 
ye shall eat your bread to the full, 


¢Job2x, and “dwell in your land safely. 
a 6 And I will give peace in the 
«Jobsx. land, and ‘ye shall lie down, and none 
Heb. shall make you afraid: and I will trid 
cause €0 evil beasts out of the land, neither 
shall the sword go through your land. 
7 And ye shall chase your ene- 
mies, and they shall fall before you 
by the sword. ~ 
sJouh. 23 8 And “five of you shall chase an 


hundred, and an hundred of you shall 
put ten thousand to flight: and your 
enemies shall fall before you by the 
sword. 

g For I will have respect unto 
you, and make you fruitful, and mul- 
tiply you, and establish my covenant 
with you. : 

10 And ye shall eat old store, and 
bring forth the old because of the 
new. 


sical Geog. of the H. L.’ p. 263; Tristram, 
‘ Nat. Hist.’ p. 30 sq. 


&. Cf. xxv. 21, 22; Amos ix. 13. 
safely] ‘That is, in security from famine, 
XXV. 19; Joel il. 19, 26. 


6. Cf. Job xi. 18,19; Ps. cxlvii.r4; Ezek. 
see 2 i sais 
je down] i.e. in comfort. 
evil beasts] i. er heasts of prey and destruc- 
tive vermin, Cf. Isa. xxxv.9; Ezek. v. 17, 
xiv. 15. 
sword] Ezek, xiv. 17, xxi. 3, 4. 


8. five of you shall chase] A prover- 
bial mode of expression for superiority in war- 
like prowess, Deut, xxxii. 30; Josh. xxiii, 50; 
Isa, xxx. 17. 

9. establish my covenant] Ali material bless- 
ings were to be regarded in the light of seals 
of the ‘everlasting covenant,” Gen. xvii, 
4—8. 

10. bring forth the old because of the new] 
Rather, clear away the old before the 
new; that is, in order to make room for 
the latter. Cf. xxv. 22. 


1l. my tabernacle} A more suitable ren- 
dering here would be my abode. Heb. 
mishkan. See on Ex. xxvi. 1. 

Fa 13. Ch. xxv. 38; Ex. vi.6—8, xxix. 45, 
46. 
13. yoke] Jer. ii. a0; Ezek. xxxiv. 27, 
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[v. 6—16, 


11 £And I will set my tabernacle ¢ Eset. 37. 
among you: and my soul shall not ~ 
abhor you. 

And I will walk among you, 42 Cor. 6, 
and will be your God, and ye shall ** 
be my people. 

13 I am the Lorp your God, 
which brought you forth out of the 
land of Egypt, that ye should not be 
their bon tuen s and I have broken 
the bands of your yoke, and made 
you go upright. 

14 @ ‘But if ye will not hearken «peut 28, 
unto me, and will not do all these j5,, , 
commandments ; es 

15 And if ye shall despise my sta- 
tutes, or if SOs soul abhor my judg- 
ments, so that ye will not do all my 
commandments, but that ye break my 
covenant: 

16 I also will do this unto you; I 
will even appoint ‘over you terror, 
consumption, and the burning ague, 
that shall consume the eyes, and 


t Heb. 
hon you. 


The Five Warnings for Disobedience. 14—32. 
16, 17. The ministers of chastisement 
which Jehovah threatens to appoint over his 
ple if they break the covenant are (1) 
isease, (2) Famine, (3) Defeat. 

16. terror] Literally, trembling. The 
same Hebrew word is rendered trouble, Ps, 
Ixxviii, 33; Isa. Ixv. 23. It can hardly be 
here, as Knobel and Keil take it, a general 
word for the objects of terror, specified in the 
words that follow it. It seems rather to de- 
note that terrible affliction, an anxious tem 
rament, the mental state ever at war with 
Faith and Hope. This might well be placed at 
the head of the visitations on a backslider who 
had broken the Covenant with his God, ‘The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth: but the 
righteous are bold as a lion.” Prov. xxviii. 1; 
cf. v.17; ee a7 Ps. xxili. 4 1 The 

consumption, the burning ague 
Hebrew words here used occur nowhere else 
except Deut. xxviii.a2. The first comes from 
a root signifying to waste away; the latter, 
from one signifying to kindle a Con- 
sumption is common in Egypt and some parts 
of Asia Minor, but it is more rare in Syria. 
Fevers of different kinds are the commonest 
of all diseases in Syria and all the neighbouring 
countries, The terms are probably to be 
taken in a general sense for any wasting dis- 
ease and any inflammatory disease. Fever 

as in Deut. xxviii. 22) would be better than 


urning ague, being less specific. The oppo- 


* Prov. 28. 


es 


5 Or, 

at all ad- 
ventures 
with me, 


and so ver 


24 


Vv. 17—27.] 


cause sorrow of heart: and ye shall 
sow your seed in vain, for your ene- 
mies shall eat it. 

17 And I will set my face against 
you, and ye shall be slain before 
your enemies: they that hate you 
shall reign over you; and “ye shall flee 
when none pursueth you. 

18 And if ye will not yet for all 
this hearken unto me, then I will 
punish you seven times more for your 
sins. 

19 And I will break the pride of 
our power; and I will make your 
eaven as iron, and your as 

brass : 

20 And your strength shall be 
spent in vain: for your land shall not 
yield her increase, neither shall the 
trees of the land yield their fruits. 

21 @ And if ye walk 'contrary 
unto me, and will not hearken unto 
_me; I will bring seven times more 

plagues upon you according to your 
sins. 

22 I will also send wild beasts 


site promise to the threat contained in this 
verse is given Ex. xv. 26, xxiil. 25. 

consume the eyes] See 1 Sam, ii. 33; Job xi. 
20. 

cause sorrow of beart] Literally, cause the 
soul to pine away. 

your enemies shall eat it} Cf, Deut. xxviii. 
33, 54; Job xxxi. 8; Jer. v.17, &c. 


17. they that hate you, &c.| Cf. Ps. cvi. 41. 

y¢ Shall flee when none pursueth you| This 
may be connected with ‘the terror” in v. 16; 
see note: cf. Prov. xxviil. 1. 


18—43. Four further stages of severity 
are mentioned in succession in these verses 
which were to be reserved, Cf. vv. 18, 21, 
24, 28. 


18. for all this] i.e. for all the afflictions 
in vv. 16, 17. 

seven times| ‘The sabbatical number is here 
proverbially used to remind the people of the 
Covenant, Cf. Gen. iv. 15, 24; Ps. lxxix. 
12; Prov. xxiv. 16; Luke xvii. 4. 

19, 20. THE SECOND WARNING is utter 
sterility of the soil, Cf. Ezek, xxxiil. 28, 
XXXVL, 34, 35- 

21, 22. THE THIRD WARNING is the 
multiplication of destructive animals, &c, Cf. 
Ezek. v. 17, xiv. 35; Judg. v. 6, 7; Isa, 

i. 8, 
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among you, which shall rob you of 
your children, and destroy your cat- . 
tle, and make you few in number; 
and your bigh ways shall be desolate. 
23 And if ye will not be reformed 
by me by these things, but will walk 


con unto me; 


24 ‘Then will I also walk con-‘s Sem. 
trary unto you, and will punish you Pzai’:s, 
26, 


yet seven times for your sins. 

25 And I will bring a sword upon 
you, that shall avenge the quarrel 
of my covenant: and when ye are ga- 
thered together within your cities, I 
will send the pestilence among you; 
and ye shall be delivered into the 
hand of the enemy. 

26 And when I have broken the 
staff of your bread, ten women shall 
bake eee bread in one oven, and 
they shall deliver you your bread again 
by weight: and ye shall eat, and not 
be satisfied. | 

27 And if ye will not for all this 
hearken unto me, but walk contrary 
unto me; 


22. which shall rob you of your children] 
Literally, make you childless. 


23—26. THE FOURTH WARNING. Jfe- 
hovah now places Himself as it were m a 
hostile position towards His rebellious people. 
He will avenge the outraged cause of His 
Covenant, by the sword, pestilence, famine 


and captivity. 


26. And when I have broken, &c.} Our 
translators should not have inserted the copue 
lative here, and the preceding verse should 
terminate only with a semicolon, so as to be 
more closely connected with this one.—‘‘To 
break the staff of bread,” was a proverbial 
expression for cutting off the supply of bread, 
the staff of life. Ps, cv. 16; Ezek. iv. 16, v. 16, 
xiv. 13, cf. Isa. iii. x. The supply was to be 
so reduced that one oven would suffice for 
baking the bread made by ten women for ten 
families, and when made it was to be dealt 
out in sparing rations by weight. See 2 K. 
vi. 25; Isa, iil. 13 Jer. xiv. r8; Lam. tv. 9; 
Ezek. iv. 16, v. 123 Hos, iv, 10; Mic, vi 
14. 


37—33. THE FIFTH WARNING, If 
they should still persist in their sinful course 
they should be so reduced by famine that they 
should eat the flesh of their children, v. 2 
See 2 K. vi. 28, 29; Jer. xix. 8, 9; Lam. 
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28 Then I will walk contrary unto 
you also in fury; and I, even I, will 
chastise you seven times for your sins. 


™Deu. | 29 ™And ye shall eat the flesh of 
7853 your sons, and the flesh of your 
daughters shall ye eat. 
30 And I will destroy your high 
"2 Chron. places, and *cut down your images, 
34- 7. 


and cast your carcases upon the car- 
cases of your idols, and my soul shall 
abhor you. 

31 And I will make your cities 
waste, and bring your sanctuaries un- 
to desolation, and I will not smell the 
savour of your sweet odours. 

32 ant I will bring the land into 
desolation: and your enemies which 
dwell therein shall be astonished at 
it. 

33 And I will scatter you among 
the heathen, and will draw out a 
sword after you; and your land shall 
be desolate, and your cities waste. 


20, iv. 10; Ezek. v. 10; Joseph. ‘B. J.’ v. 10. 
§ 3; cf. Deut. xxviii. 53:—the abominations 
of idolatry were to be destroyed in the land, 
and the carcases of their worshippers should 
be cast upon them, wv. 30; see 2 K. xxiii. 16; 
Ezek. vi. 4:—-their cities should be laid waste, 
the Sanctuary itself with its sacred contents 
should be destroyed and the savour of their 
sacrifices would be rejected, v. 31; see 
a K. xxv. 9; Ps. xxiv. 6, 7:—the land should 
be brought to such entire desolation, that 
their enemies themselves should be astonished 
at it, wondering at the great effect of their 
own hostile efforts, and the people themselves 
should be scattered among the heathen, vv. 
32, 33; see Ps, xliv. 11; Jer. ix. 16 sq.; 
Ezek, v. r—17; cf. Deut. iv. 27; xxviii. 37, 
64. 
27. for all this] See v. 18. 


80. high places} See Note at the end of 
the chapter. 

your images| ‘The original word (chamma- 
nim) is derived from one of the names of the 
sun, and in the margin of our Bible it is ren- 
dered sun images, 2 Chro. xiv. 5; Isa. xvii. 8; 
Ezek. vi. 4, &c. It was rightly thus taken 
by the older commentators to denote monu- 
ments of some kind dedicated to the sun. 
Gesenius (‘Thes.’ p. 489) seems to prove satis- 
factorily from Phcenician inscriptions that the 
word was commonly applied to images of 
Baal and Astarte, the god of the sun and the 
goddess of the moon. This exactly explains 
2, Chro, xxxiv. 4 sq. 
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X XVI. [v. 28—38. 

34 Then shall the land enjoy her. 
sabbaths, as long as it lieth desolate, 
and ye de in your enemies’ land; even 
then shall the land rest, and enjoy her 
sabbaths. 

35 As long as it lieth desolate it 
shall rest; because it did not rest in 
your sabbaths, when ye dwelt upon it. 

36 And upon them that are left 
alive of you I will send a faintness 
into their hearts in the lands of their 


enemies; and the sound of a ‘shaken t Heb. 
leaf shall chase them; and they shall “""” 


flee, as fleeing from a sword; and they 
shall fall when none pursueth. 

37 And they shall fall one upon 
another, as it were before a sword, 
when none pursueth: and ye shall 
have no power to stand before your 
enemies. 

38 And ye shall perish among the 
heathen, and the land of your ene- 
mies shall eat you up. 


idols] Heb. word (gilludim) literally means 
things which could be rolled about, such as a 
block of wood or a lump of dirt. It was no 
doubt a name given in derision. Cf. Isa. xl. 
20, xliv. 19; 2 K.i.2. The word idol, like 
image, is used by our translators to render 
several different Hebrew words with distinct 
meanings. See v.1; Deut. xxix.17; 1 K. xv, 
12; 2 Chro. xv. 8; Zech. x. 2, &c. 

831. sanctuaries} ‘The holy places in the 
Tabernacle and the Temple, Ps. lxviii. 35. 
Cf. Ps. lxxiv, 7. 

I qwill not smell the savour, &c.] See i. 9. 
Cf. Isa. i. 13. 


Results of the Visitations upon the Land and 
the People. 33—38, 

338—-38. One immediate consequence of 
the scattering of the people among the heathen 
would be that the land would be left to rest, 
and so far would expiate the long-continued 
breach of the Sabbatical law, to which the 
Legislator looked forward, vv. 34, 35. See 
on xxv. 6. Cf. 2 Chro. xxxvi. 21.—A con- 
nection may possibly here be traced with wv. 2 
of this chapter. 

35. More literally: All the days of 
its desolation shall it rest that time 
which it rested not in your Sabbaths 
while ye dwelt upon it, That is, the 
periods of rest of which the land had been 
deprived would be made up to it. 

88, the land of your enemies shall eat you 
up| Num. xiii. 32; Ezek. xxxvi, 13. - 


v. 39—46. | 


39 And they that are left of you 
shall pine away in their iniquity in 
your enemies’ lands; and also in the 
iniquities of their fathers shall they 
pine away with them. 

40 If they shall confess their ini- 
quity, and the iniquity of their fa- 
thers, with their trespass which they 
trespassed against me, and that also 
they have walked contrary unto me; 
41 And that I also have walked 
contrary unto them, and have brought 
them into the land of their enemies ; 
if then their uncircumcised hearts be 
humbled, and they then accept of the 
punishment of their iniquity : 

42. Then will I remember my cove- 
‘nant with Jacob, and also my cove- 
nant with Isaac, and also my covenant 
with Abraham will I remember; and 
I will remember the land. 

43 The land also shall be left of 
them, and shall enjoy her sabbaths, 
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while she lieth desolate without them: 
and they shall accept of the punish- 
ment of their iniquity: because, even 
because they despised my judgments, 
and because their soul abhorred my 
Statutes. 

44 And yet for all that, when the 


be in the land of their enemies, °I will ¢ Deut. 4. 
not cast them away, neither will I kom. x:. 
26. 


abhor them, to destroy them utterly, 
and to break my covenant with them: 
for I am the Lorp their God. 

45 But I will for their sakes re- 
member the covenant of their ances- 
tors, whom I brought forth out of the 
land of Egypt in the sight of the 
heathen, that I might be their God: 
I am the Lorp. 

46 These are the statutes and 
judgments and laws, which the Lorp 
ae between him and the children 
of Israel in mount Sinai by the hand 
of Moses. 


The Covenant may still be restored. 
39—A4S> 

39. iniquity] The Hebrew word is ren- 
dered “iniquity” here, in v. 40, Vv. 1, 17, Xvi. 
22, &c.; ‘punishment of iniquity,” in vv. 
41, 43; and “punishment” in Gen. iv. 13, 
&c. The meaning here is, in the punish- 
ment of their iniquity, and, in the next 
clause, in the punishment of the ini- 
quity of their fathers. Inthe next verse 
the same Heb. word is properly represented 
by “iniquity.” Our translators have in several 
places put one of the English words in the 
text and the other in the margin. Gen. iv. 13, 
xix. 15; 2 K. vii. g; Ps. Ixix. 27, &c. The 
primary meaning of the Hebrew word is ini- 
quity, but the language of Scripture does not 
cake that trenchant division between siz and 
punishment which we are accustomed to do. 
Sin is its own punishment, having in itself, 
from its very commencement, the germ of 
death. ‘Sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death.” Jam. i. 15; Rom. ii. 5, v. 12. 
See on v, 41. 

iniquities of their fathers} See on Ex. xx. 5. 


40. trespass] The Hebrew word (ma’al, 
see on v. 15) signifies an injury inflicted on 
the rights of a person, as distinguished from 
a sin or iniquity regarded as an outrage of 
the Divine law. Every wrong act is of course 
both a sin and a against God. In 
this place Jehovah takes the breach of the 
Covenant as a personal trespass, 


41. uncircumcised hearts] The outward 
sign of the Covenant might be preserved, but 
the answering grace in the heart would be 
wanting. Acts vii. 51; Rom. ii. 28, 29; Jer. 
vi. 10, 1x. 26; cf. Col ii. 11. 

accept of the punishment of their iniquity] 
Literally, enjoy their iniquity, ‘The figure is a 
bold one, but not difficult of explanation, if 
we keep in view the full sense of the Hebrew 
word for iniquity. See on v. 39. The word 
here and in v. 43 rendered ‘‘accept” in this 
phrase, is the same as is rendered “enjoy” in 
the expression, ‘the land shall enjoy her 
sabbaths,” ‘The antithesis in vw. 43 is this: 
The land shail enjoy ber sabbaths—and they shall 
enjoy the punishment of their iniquity. The mean- 
ing is, the land being desolate shall have 
the blessing of rest, and they having repented 
shall have the blessing of chastisement. So 
the LXX and Syriac. The feelings of a de- 
vout captive Israelite are beautifully express- 
ed in Tobit xiii, r—18. 


44,45. Cf. Jer. xxx. ro—124. 


46. ‘These words are generally taken as 
concluding the Book of Leviticus. See pre- 
liminary note. It has, however, been doubt- 
ed whether this verse does not, in a stricter 
sense, answer to xxv, 1, So as to indicate that 
chapters xxv. and xxvi. form a section by 
themselves. Some sup that this may add 

int to the fact that the neglect of the Sab- 

tical year is the most prominent subject of 
admonition in this chapter, while the rules for 
its observance are a chief topic in ch. xxv, 


64! 
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NOTES on Cuwap. xxXvl. 


I. ON THE HIGH PLACES. 
V. 30. 

The name ‘High places” exactly repre- 
sents the Hebrew word (njp3, 4amoth) ac- 
cording to its etymology, and agrees with the 
Vulgate and the Targums. But the LXX. 
and the old Italic here and elsewhere in the 
Pentateuch have orjAas and #ituli (monu- 
ments). In the Historical Books, however, the 
LXX. use rd vymAd or ra dyn, and in the 
Prophets, Bwpyol. The other ancient ver- 
sions generally have words answering to akars, 
or fanes. There is no doubt that the word 
here denotes elevated spots dedicated to false 
worship (see Deut. xii, 2), and especially, it 
would seem, to that of Baal (Num. xxii. 41; 
Josh. xiii. 17). Such spots were however 
employed and approved for the worship of 

ehovah, not only before the building of the 

emple, but afterwards. Judg. vi. 25, 26, 
xiii, r6—23; 1 S. vil. 10, xvi 53 x K. iii. 2, 
Xviti, 30; 2 K. xii. 3; x Chro. xxi. 26, &c. 
There seems to have been a widely spread 
tendency in early times to select hills as 
places for public devotion. Xen. ‘Memorab,’ 
111, 8. § 10; cf. Herodot. 1. 131. The spots 
which have the oldest religious association in 
most regions are on elevated ground. The 
Acropolis and the Capitol are examples, 
Most druidical monuments are similarly situ- 
ated. The three altars built by Abraham at 
Shechem, between Bethel and Ai, and at 
Mamre, appear to have been on heights, and 
so was the Temple. It must be evident that 
the High places which were denounced in 
the Law were those which had idolatrous or 
superstitious associations. 

We may see how superstitious notions may 
be connected by those who profess a higher 
faith with spots once devoted to idolatry in 
such peoples as the Bretons in ce to 
their dolmens and menhirs, It is likely that 
the Israelites were in like manner led astray 
in reference to the places which had been de- 
dicated by the old inhabitants of the Holy 
Land to heathen worship. See on xx. 2, and 
Note on the Groves, Ex, xxxiv. 13. 

The High places in the Holy Land may thus 
have been divided into those dedicated to the 
worship of Jehovah, and those which had been 
dedicated to idols. It was of course contrary 
to the letter of the Law that sacrifice should 
be offered at any place except the national 
Sanctuary, whether it was the Tabernacle at 
Shiloh or the Temple at Jerusalem. But the 
restraint took effect only by degrees. The 
public worship of Jehovah was still permitted 
at the High places even by Kings who desired 
to serve Him. 2 K, xiv. 4, xv. 353 2 Chro. 
xv, 17, &c, It would seem as if there was 
a constant struggle going on. The High 
places pollated by idol worship were of course 


to be wholly condemned. They were probably 
resorted to only to gratify a degraded i oe 
stition. See on xix. 31, xx.2—5, The others 
might have been innocently used for prayer 
and religious teaching as the S es were 


_in a later age. But the temptation appears to 


have been too great for the temper of the peo- 
ple. They offered sacrifice and burnt incense 
on them: and hence thorough reformers of 
the national religion, such as Hezekiah and 
Josiah, removed the High places altogether, 
a K. xviii. 4, xxiii. 5. 


II. ON THE Mosaic ORIGIN OF CHAP, 
XXVI. 

i. Objections on the score of Style; ii. and of Sub- 
ject matter. iii. Conjectural dates. iv. In 
avhat sense a Prophecy. v. Distinguishing 
character of the Mosaic Legislation. 

i. The late origin of this twenty-sixth chapter 
has been strongly urged, on the grounds of 
both its style and its subject-matter. That the 
style differs from that of the great part of the 
Book of Leviticus is obvious. But, without , 
going into details, it may be asked whether its 
mode of expression, in its main features, does 
not resemble that Prophetic style which a 

ars to have been common to all ages of He- 

rew literature: and whether the two styles 
in Leviticus are more dissimilar than the dif- 
ferent styles of many a writer, in various 
languages, who has had to write under dif- 
ferent impulses and with different objects. 

ii, As regards the argument from the sub- 
ject-matter, it is mainly based upon vv. 34, 

5, 43, in which it is declared that the land 
shall enjoy her Sabbaths, while the people are 
scattered among the heathen. It is assumed 
that Moses could not have foreseen that the 

Sabbatical year would be neglected, and that 

the passages in question could have been 

written only by one who had actually wit- 
nessed the shortcomings of the Israelites in 
this particular. It is urged that this is, of 
itself, sufficient to give to the entire paragraph 

(Lev. xxvi. 3—45) the stamp of a period 

much later than the Mosaic. 

iii. A late writer considers that a clue is 
furnished to the date of the composition by a 
comparison of v. 30 with 2 K. xxili. 14, 16. 
In the former we read, *‘ And I will cast your 
carcases upon the carcases of your idols;” and. 
in the latter it is said that Josiah ‘brake in 
pieces the images, and cut down the groves, 
and filled their places with the bones of men,” 
and also that “he took the bones out of the 
sepulchres and burned them upon the altar, 
and polluted it,” This “novel mode of pollu- 
tion” is sup to have originated from 
reading the book found in the Temple by 
Hilkiah, 2 K. xxii. 8, which must have been 
the Pentateuch. The critic is therefore wil- 
ling to admit that the chapter in question must 


v.1,2.]_ 


have been written before the reign of Josiah: 
while from arguments derived mainly from 
the style, he would ascribe it to a writer who 
is supposed to have lived about A.C. 880. 

But if the argument which has been stated 
is worth anything, it surely proves that the 

in Leviticus must have been written 

ore the reign of Jeroboam (A.C. 976—955), 
when the man of God uttered the prediction 
that the altar in Bethel should be polluted 
in the very manner fulfilled by Josiah, 1 K. 
xill. 2. 

Ewald is inclined to place its date ¢onsi- 
derably lower, towards the end of the eighth 
or the beginning of the seventh century, but 
still long before the Captivity. (‘Geschichte,' 
I. p. 156. 

mv a reasoning advanced to prove the 
late date of the composition of this chapter 
assumes that the writer knew as matter of 
fact that the law of the Sabbatical year had 
been neglected, and that he put forth his ad- 
monition to the people in the guise of old 
threatenings and promises by the Legislator. 

Now if we take the references to the neglect 
of the Sabbatical year as necessarily based 
upon existing fact, it must be fair that we 
should take in the same way the references 
to the scattering among the heathen vv. 32, 
41,44. It is not to see how any solid 
feundation can be obtained for the main argu- 
ment for the lateness of the composition, unless 
we bring it down below the reign of Josiah to 
the period of the Captivity, A.c. 606, Neither 
of the dates which have conjectured ap- 
pears to be late enough to be in harmony with 
the theory upon which they are chiefly based. 

iv. But the chapter is not to be taken as 
a foretelling, either real or pretended, of special 
facts. It is indeed an inspired Prophecy, in 
the true sense of the word, an utterance of the 
Spirit regarding the eae and the future. 
But there seems to no one point which 
renders it necessary for us to suppose that dis- 
tinct occurrences of actual fact, either present 
or to come, were in the mind of the writer. 
The succession of visitations spoken of wv. 18 
—43 is (as Keil has observed) not to be re- 
garded in a historical light, as setting forth 
occurrences in their order of time. Its object 
is rather to furnish illustrations of the idea of 
the Divine judgments unfolding themselves in a 
way aural answering to the progressive de- 
velopment of sin. We know from the history 
that the disobedience of the nation did not go 
on without intermission. Periods of recovery 
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3 He that maketh a singtlar vow mist be the 
Lord’s. 2 The estimation of the person. 9 
Of a beast given by vow. 14 Of a house. 
16 Of a field, and the redemption thereof. 
a8 No devoted thing may be redeemed. 32 
The tithe may not be changed. 
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intervened, so that renewed blessings alternated 
from time to time with fulfilled threatenings. 
But the Covenant was outraged more and more 
flagrantly, as each sinful period took its turn, 
until at last ungodliness gained the upper 
hand, and the full measure of punishment was 
poured out upon the reprobate race. 

v. Moses knew the human heart, and he was 
acquainted with the temper and disposition of 
his own people. Like our Saviour Himeelf in 
delivering the Sermon on the mount, the Le- 
gislator knew that his words would be but 
imperfectly obeyed. He could not have been 
blind in this matter. Insight will always beget 
foresight. He knew that such a law as that of 
the Sabbatical year would run counter to the 
selfishness and avarice of the people. He ex- 
pected the result which later writers bad to re- 
cord in history. He was not so ignorant of the 

ition which the nation would hold, after 
is own work was done, in reference to the 
natural features of the Promised Land and in 
relation to the great neighbouring states, as to 
fail to foresee, in such outline as is here given, 
the manner in which their disobedience and 
degradation would be punished. Cf. on Ex, 
XXili. II, 20, 31. 
_ The highest laws are not to be regarded as 
useless because they are certain to be generally 
neglected. The Hebrew Law in regard to 
sacrifices, attendances at the Temple and the 
Holy Convocations, was perhaps, even in ordi- 
times, as much neglected as the rules of 
the Christian Church are in our day. The 
proportion of Israelites who failed to maintain 
a strict observance of religious rites may have 
been as small as the proportion of baptized 
Christians who partake of the Holy Commu- 
nion. The obligation in each case has the 
same sanction ; the heart of man was not more 
amenable to it then than it is now. But the 
Law was not foiled of its purpose. It was 
intended to represent human duty in its rela- 
tion to divine holiness, to show forth and 
reprove human weakness, not to stoop to it 
(Rom. vii, ro—14). Its requirements were 
not lowered to the probabilities of man’s con- 
duct. It was not, like the legislation of ordi- 
nary states, intended primarily to meet the 
exigencies of existing facts and to keep of- 
fenders in order. Its purpose was to help and 
instruct the best of the people, not merely to 
chastise the worst. Other legislators have 
taken their starting points from human facts: 
Moses took his from the character and pur- 
pose of God. 


ND the Lorn spake unta Moses, 
saying, 

2 Speak unto the children of Israel, 
and say unto them, When a man shall 
make a singular vow, the persons shall 
be for the Lorp by thy estimation. 
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3 And thy estimation shall be of 
the male from twenty years old even 
unto sixty years old, even thy estima- 
tion shall be fifty shekels of silver, 
after the shekel of the sanctuary. 

4 And if it bea female, then thy 
estimation shall be thirty shekels. 

5 And if it be from five years old 
even unto twenty years old, then thy 
estimation shall be of the male twenty 
shekels, and for the female ten shekels. 

6 And if st de from a month old 
even unto five years old, then thy 
estimation shall be of the male five 
shekels of silver, and for the female 
thy estimation shall be three shekels 
of silver. 


CyHap. XXVII. 


Or THE COMMUTATION OF VOWS AND 
DUES. 


The position which this chapter holds after 
the formal conclusion, xxvi. 46, suggests that 
it is of a supplementary c er. There 
seems however no reason to doubt its Mosaic 
origin. 

The nature of a Vow is set forth Deut. xxiii. 
21, 22: it was an obligation to Jehovah vo- 
luntarily incurred. Cf. Num. xxx. 2; Ps. xv. 
43 Prov. xx. 25; Eccles. v. 4, 5. A broken 
Vow required a Sin-offering, Lev. v. 4—6. 
—The law for Vows made by women is given 
Num. xxx. 2—16. 


The Commutation of Vows. 
2—25. 

Things of any kind which a man, under 
the impulse of religious feeling, either in the 
way of thankfulness for blessings received, or 
of supplication for something desired, had 
vowed to dedicate to the service of the Sanc- 
tuary, in the ordinary way, might be redeemed 
according to a fixed mode of valuation. 

2—3. The meaning of the latter part of 
the second verse and the beginning of the 
third appears to be, When a man makes 
@ special vow which concerns thy 
valuation of persons to Jehovah, if 
thy estimation shall be of the male, 
&c. The expression ‘thy estimation ” is ad- 
dressed either to Moses or to the priest (v. 12): 
it denoted a legal valuation. See next note. 


2—8. The vow of a Person was perhaps 
most frequently made in cases of illness or 
danger. A man might dedicate himself, his 
wife, his child, or his bondservant, on condi- 
tion of recovery or deliverance. This might 
have been an old custom; but the Law or- 
dained: that he who had taken such a vow 
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[v. 3—10. 


7 And if it be from sixty years old 
and above; if it dea male, then thy 
estimation shall be fifteen shekels, and 
for the female ten shekels. 

8 But if he be poorer than thy es- 
timation, then he shall present hin 
self before the priest, and the priest 
shall value him; according to his 
ability that vowed shall the priest 
value him. 

g And if it be a beast, whereof men 
bring an offering unto the Lorp, all 
that any man giveth of such unto the 
Lorp shall be holy. . 

10 He shall not alter it, nor change 
it, a good for a bad, or a bad for a 
good: and if he shall at all change 


should pay a sum of money to the Sanctuary, 
determined according to the age and sex of 
the person. ‘That the redemption of the 
person in money was what the Law reck- 
oned on in the kind of vow here spoken 
of, appears from the form of the expression 
(v. 2), and from the reduction of the ran- 
som-money permitted to meet the circum- 
stances of a man (v. 8). If the actual 
service of the individual had contemplat- 
ed, the poor man who had been dedicated 
would simply have had to do his work for the 
Sanctuary.—It would hence seem that there 
can be no reference here to such vows as 
Hannah’s regarding her offspring (1 S. i. r1), 
or as that which Absalom pretended to have 
taken (2 S. xv. 8). It would, moreover, be 
contrary to the spirit of these, as well as of 
the Nazarite vow described Num. vi., that the 
option of commuting them should be allowed. 


3—7. The relative values of the persons 
appear to be regulated according to an esti- 
mate of the probable value of their future 
work :— 


Male. Female. 
From a month to five years 5 3 shekels. 
From five yearstotwenty 20 Io ,, 
From forty years to sixty 50 30 ,, 
Sixty years and more TS IO 4, 


Regarding the shekel of the sanctuary, see 
Ex. xxxviii. 24. 


8. if be be poorer than thy estimation 
poor (to pay) thy valuation. 
7, 11. 


9—13. A clean animal which had been 
vowed was “holy” (vw. ro), and could only 
be sacrificed. It could neither be redeemed 
nor changed. But an unclean animal, such 
as a camel or an ass, was either sold for the 
value which the priest set on it, or could be 


too 
f. v. 
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beast for beast, then it and the ex- 
change thereof shall be holy. 

11 And if st be any unclean beast, 
of which they do not offer a sacri- 
fice unto the Lorp, then he shall pre- 
sent the beast before the priest: 

12 And the priest shall value it, 

Heb. whether it be or bad: tas thou 
to thy at valuest it, sa Sau priest, so shall 
priest, bc, it be. 

13 But if he will at all redeem it, 
then he shall add a fifth part thereof 
unto thy estimation. 

14 4 And when a man shall sanc- 
tify his house to be holy unto the 
Lorp, then the priest shall estimate 
it, whether it be good or bad: as 
the priest shall estimate it, so shall 
it stand. 

15 And if he that sanctified it will 
redeem his house, then he shall add 
the fifth part of the money of thy 
estimation unto it, and it shall be 
his. 

16 And if a man shall sanctify unto 
ae the Lorp some part of a field of his 
the land of possession, then thy estimation shall 
Sx. be according to the seed thereof: 'an 


redeemed for its value with one-fifth added. 
Cf. v. 16, vi. 5.—The apostrophe to the priest 
in v. 12 is worthy of note. 


14,15. The law respecting the vow of a 

ouse ,was the same as that of an unclean 
animal, It is most likely that this relates to 
houses in the country (xxv. 31), which were 
under the same general law as the land itself, 
with a right of redemption for the inheritor 
till the next Jubilee. See on wv. 17—19. 
For houses in walled towns the right of re- 
demption lasted for only one year, xxv. 29. 


14. sanctify] i.e. vow to devote. 


16. some part of a field of bis possession] 
Rather, a part of the land of his inhe- 
ritance. 

the seed thereof| i.e. the quantity of seed 
required to sow it properly. This was the 
mode in which the value of a certain area was 
to be estimated. 

a homer] ‘The Homer was ten Ephahs 
(Ezek. xlv. rr); it must therefore have been 
something above 52 bushels. See Lev. xix. 36. 


17—19. Ifthe possession was surrendered 
from one Jubilee to the next, for a field 
which required a homer of barley to sow it, 
fifty shekels (probably £6. 9s. 2d.; see on Ex, 


homer of barley seed shall be valued 
at fifty shekels of silver. 

17 If he sanctify his field from the 
year of jubile, according to thy esti- 
mation it shall stand. 

18 But if he sanctify his field after 
the jubile, then the priest shall reckon 
unto him the money according to the 
years that remain, even unto the year 
of the jubile, and it shall be abated 
from thy estimation. 

19 And if he that sanctified the 
field will in any wise redeem it, then 
he shall add the fifth part of the mone 
of thy estimation unto it, and it shall 
be assured to him. 

20 And if he will not redeem the 
field, or if he have sold the field to 
another man, it shall not be redeemed 
any more. 

21 But the field, when it goeth 
out in the jubile, shall be holy unto 
the Lorp, as a field devoted; the pos- 
session thereof shall be the priest’s. 

22 And if @ man sanctify unto the 
Lorp a field which he hath bought, 
which is not of the fields of his pos- 
session ; 


XXXviil. 24), with the addition of one-fifth, 
made up the price of redemption. 


20, 21. If the field was not redeemed be- 
fore the next Jubilee, it lapsed to the priests in 
perpetuity. On the word “ devoted” (cherem), 
see on v. 28.—The meaning of the words, 
‘* or if he have sold the field to another man,” 
isnot clear. They may refer to a casein which 
a man might have fraudulently sold his in- 
terest in a field and appropriated the price 
after having vowed it to the Sanctuary (Kno- 
bel) ; or to one in which a man retained the 
use of the field, fulfilled his vow by paying 
as a yearly rent a due proportion of the re- 
demption money (see on 22—24), and then 
parted with his interest to another for the sake 
of acquiring sume ready money (Keil). 


22—24. If a man vowed the worth of 
his interest in a field which he had purchased, 
the transaction was x simple one. He had to 
pay down at once (‘‘in that day,” v. 23) the 
calculated value to the next Jubilee. In this 
case, the field reverted at the Jubilee to the 
original owner, who, it is likely, had the same 
right of redeeming it from the priests during 
the interval, as he had previously had of re- 
deeming it from the man to whom he had 
sold it, in accordance with xxv. 23—28. The 
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23 Then the priest shall reckon 
unto him the worth of thy estima- 
tion, even unto the year of the jubile: 
and he shall give thine estimation in 
that day, as a holy thing unto the 
Lorp. 

24 In the year of the jubile the 
field shall return unto him of whom 
it was bought, even to him to whom 
the possession of the land did belong. 

25 And all thy estimations shall be 
according to the shekel of the sanc- 

« Exod. 30. tuary: “twenty gerahs shall be the 

Numb. 3. shekel. 

Wick. 4s. 26 Only the ‘firstling of the 

tz, ,, beasts, which should be the Lorp’s 

frettorn, firstling, no man shall sanctify it; 

i whether :t be ox, or sheep: it zs the 
Lorp’s. 

27 And if st de of an unclean beast, 
then he shall redeem it according to 


thine estimation, and shal] add a fifth 
part of it thereto: or if it be not re- 
deemed, then it shall be sold accord- 
ing to thy estimation. 


28 *Notwithstanding no devoted 2 Josh. 6. 


thing, that a man shall devote unto 
the Lorn of all that he hath, doth of 
man and beast, and of the field of his 
possession, shall be sold or redeemed : 
every devoted thing #s most holy unto 
the Lorn. 

29 None devoted, which shall be 
devoted of men, shall be redeemed; 
but shall surely be put to death. 

30 And all the tithe of the land, 
whether of the seed of the land, or of 
the fruit of the tree, 7s the Lorp’s: 
it is holy unto the Lorp. 

31 And if a man will at all redeem 
ought of his tithes, he shall add there- 
to the fifth part thereof. 


regulation for the payment of the exact sum 
tao be made in this case in ready money is 
supposed to furnish ground for inference 

in redeeming an inherited field, the money was 
paid to the priests year by year, and hence 
the fairness of the addition of one-fifth to 
the total sum as interest (v. 19). 


25. On the Shekel and the Gerah, see Ex, 
XXX. 13, XXXVIlI. 24. 


The Redeeming of Firstlings, 26, 27. 
The firstborn of oxen and sheep already 
belonged to Jehovah (Ex. xiii. 2, xxii. 30), 
and could not therefore be made the objects 
of vows. But the firstling of an unclean 
animal, such as an ass or a camel, could be re- 
deemed according to the ordinary rate (wv. 
11, 13), or sold for its value. Cf. Num. 
xviii. 15, 18. It might seem that the earlier 
law in Exodus (xiii. 13, xxxiv. 20), which 
ired that the firstborn of an ass was to 
be either redeemed with a sheep or put to 
death, is here modified for the advantage of 
the Sanctuary. A change of circumstances 
may have rendered this alteration expedient. 
The priesthood and the regular service of the 
Tabernacle were now established and needed 
support. There was nothing in the change 
at variance with the spirit of the older law. 
oka sheep] one of the flock. Introd. 
iv. 
27. shall redeem it} Rather, shall de- 
liver it. The Hebrew word is different 
from that in the second part of the verse, 


and appears to have a less special meaning. 
See v- 29. 


Of things Devoted under a Ban. 128, 29. 


28, 29. But nothing of his possessions 
that a man might devote to Jehovah under 
a ban (see next note), whether it was a human 
creature, or beast, or land, could be either 
redeemed or sold. Whatever was devoted 
under ban was to be regarded as entirely con- 
secrated to Jehovah. Any live creature so 
devoted was to be put to death. 


28. The word rendered ‘devoted thing” 
is cherem, as in v. 21. The primary meaning 
is something cut off, or shut up. Its specific 
meaning in the Law is, that which is cut off 
from common use and given up in some sense 
to Jehovah, without the right of recal or 
commutation. It is applied to a field wholly 
appropriated to the Sanctuary in v. 21, and to 
whatever was dvomed to destruction, 1 S. 
Xv. 23; 1 K. xx. 42. The phrase, ‘ most 
holy unto the Lord,” is here predicated of 
whatever is devoted under a ban, but it more 
commonly and strictly belongs to the holiest 
class of offerings for the Altar and the Sance 
tuary. See on ii. 3. Our translators have often 
rendered the word by “cursed,” or ‘‘a curse,” 
which in some places may convey the right 
sense, but it should be remembered that the 
terms are not identical in their compass of 
meaning. Deut. vii. 26; Josh. vi. 17, 18, 
vil. r; Isa, xxxiv. 5, xlili, 28, &c. Cf. Gal. 
lil. 13. 

of man and beast} See Note at the end of 
this chapter. | 


29. redeemed] Rather, delivered, See 
on vw, a7e 


Ve 32—34.] 


32 And concerning the tithe of the 
herd, or of the flock, even of whatso- 
ever passeth under the rod, the tenth 
shall be holy unto the Lorn. 

3 He shall not search whether 
it be good or bad, neither shall he 
change it: and if he change it at all, 


The Commutation of Tithes. 30, 336 
30, 31. Cf. 13, 27. 


32, 33. The tenth of sheep and oxen, 
like the firstling, v. 26, was neither to be re- 
deemed nor changed, according to the same 
rule as was laid down for the clean animal 
that had been vowed, wv. Io, 


32. whatsoever passeth under the rod] 
According to rabbinical] tradition, the animals 
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then both it and the change thereof 
shall be holy; it shall not be re- 
deemed. 

34 These are the commandments, 
which the Lorp commanded Moses 
A the children of Israel in mount 

inai. 


to be tithed were enclosed in a pen, and a 
they went out one by one at the opening, 
every tenth animal was touched with a rod 
dipped in vermilion. Cf. Jer. xxxili. 13 ; 
Ezek. xx. 37. 

For a more full explanation of what relates 
to tithes, see on Gen. xiv. 20, Xxvill. 22; 
Num. xviii. 2o—32; Deut. xiv, 22, 28. 


34. The Conclusion. Cf. xxvi. 46. 


NOTE on CuHap. xxvil. 28, 


ON THE DEVOTED THING. 

i. This passage has often been alleged in 
proof that the Law of Moses permitted human 
sacrifices. It has been applied in this way to 
the case of Jephthah and his daughter. (See 
on Judg. x1. 30.) But such an inference is 
at once precluded by the exact limitation of 
the beasts which were to be offered in sacrifice. 
The right rendering of Lev. i, 2 is, “If any 
man of you bring an offermg to Jehovah from 
the from the Herd or from the Flock 
shall ye bring your offering.” ‘There is more- 
over a clear recognition of man as one of the 
creatures which were not to be offered in sa- 
crifice in Ex, xiii, 13, xxxiv. 20; Num. xviii, 


15. 

ii, The word cherem (DM) has been explain- 
ed in the note under the text. There is no good 
reason to doubt that its application to man is 
made exclusively in reference to one rightly 
doomed to death and, in that sense alone, 
given up to Jehovah. The feeling of the sa- 
credness of Life has its seat in the depth of the 
human heart. This feeling may work blindly, 
and exhibit itself in diverse ways. But in an 
enlightened mind it becomes a clear con- 
viction that all Life belongs to God, and is 
claimed by Him. Every animal sacrifice is an 
expression of this truth, The Law of Moses 
recognizes it in a marked manner in the regula- 
tion for the slaughter of animals for food. Lev. 
xvii, When human life is in question, the 
impression is beyond comparison stronger and 
more distinct. To destroy a life is in fact to 
give it back to God. The putting to death 
either of a criminal or an enemy, if it is any- 
thing more than an indulgence of vengeance, 
is to be regarded in this light. —The man who, 
in a right spirit, either carries out a sentence 


of just doom on an offender, or who, with a 
single eye to duty, slays an enemy in battle, 
must himself as God's servant render- 
ing upa life to the claim of the Divine justice. 
Rom. xiii. 4. It was in this way that Israel 
was required to destroy the Canaanites at 
Hormah (Num. xxi. 2, 3; cf. Deut. xiii. ra 
—18), and that Samuel hewed Agag in pieces 
before the Lord (1 S. xv. 33). In all such 
instances a moral obligation rests upon him 
whose office it is to take the life. He has to 
look upon the object of his stroke as under a 
ban to the Lord. Cf. Deut. xx..4; Gal. iit. 
13. This is the only ground on which the 
destruction of human life is to be justified. 
When this ground is clearly ascertained, the 
duty of him who is called to act refers to the 
forfeit of the individual life. ‘There can there- 
fore be neither redemption nor commutation. 

iii. It is evident that the righteousness of this 
law is not involved in the sin of rash or foolish 
vows, such as Saul’s (1 S. xiv. 24) or Jeph- 
thah’s (Judg. xi, 30). A man through wilful- 
ness or blindness may be betrayed into a di- 
lemma in which he has to choose between 
breaking his vow, or breaking the Divine law 
in some other way. Such a difficulty is radi- 
cally the same in all ages and circumstances, 
and has to be met under the same sort of 
moral conditions, of whatever kind the oath 
may be. 

iv. Itseems hardly needful to add that sacri- 
fice, as it is represented both in the Law and 
in the usage of the Patriarchs, is something 
very different from consecration under a ban, 
though a thing to be sacrificed might come un- 
der the designation of cherem in its wider sense. 
See on xxvii. 28. The sacrifice was always the 
offering up of the innocent life of a creature 
chosen and approved without spot or blemish. 
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The offering was made, not by any constraint 
involved in the nature of things, but as a free 
act of worship. In either case, indeed, a life 
was given up to God. But the mode, the pur- 

, and the meaning were as distinct as pos- 
sible. In heathen systems the two ideas were 
often confounded. Criminals or captives were 
the most frequent human victims offered on 
the altar. But the teaching of the Old Tes- 
tament on this head is y clear. There 
was no trace of this confusion even in the mind 
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of Abraham, when he was preparing to make 
his great sacrifice. He had been led on to offer 
Isaac to the Lord as his best and most perfect 
possession. But the voice from heaven saved 
him from carrying out his purpose at the cost 
of other principles of righteousness on which 
he needed to be instructed. See Introd. § xii. 

The subject of this note is elaborately treat- 
ed by Selden, ‘de Jure Gent.’ Lib. Iv. cap, 
vi.—-xi. See also Waterland, ‘Scripture Vin- 
dicated,’ Works, Vol. IV. p. 226 sq. 
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§ 1. Title, third part. The five chapters comprised 


ee title commonly given to this 
Book (LXX. ’Ap:Opot, Vulg. Mumert) 
isevidently suggested by the two number- 
ings of the people recorded in it in chap- 
ters i.and xxvi. The Jews sometimes de- 
signate it after their ordinary mode by its 
first word Vayedabber, or more frequently 
by its first distinctive word Bemidbar. 


§ 2. Contents. 


The book narrates the history of the 
Israelites during their sojourn in the wil- 
derness from the completion of the law- 
giving at Sinai, Lev. xxvii. 34, to their 
mustering in the Plains of Moab for 
actual entry into the Land of Promise. 
Its contents may be divided into four 
parts:— 

(t) Preparations for the break up 
of the encampment at Sinai, and for 
marching on Canaan; i. 1—x. Io. 

(2) The march from Sinai to the 
borders of Canaan, and repulse by the 
Canaanites; x. 11—xiv. 45. 

3) A notice of various occurrences 
and enactments belonging to the thirty- 
eight years of penal wandering in the 
desert; xv. 1—xix. 22. 

(4) The history of the last year 
spent in the wilderness, the fortieth after 
the Exodus; xx. 1—xxxvil. 13. 

The incidents are generally given in 
their chronological order, except in the 


in this part deal with a long period, from 
which only isolated episodes are given; 
and of these the dates can only be con- 
jectured; see introductory notes to xv. 
and xvi, and note on xx.1. In this and 
other parts of the book several ordi- 
nances are added to the Sinaitic code, 
and these are apparently introduced in 
their historical connexion with the cir- 
cumstances which gave occasion for 
them. 


§ 3. Chronology. 


1) The narrative commences with 
“the first day of the second month of 
the second year after they were come 
out of Egypt,” i. 1; and the death of 
Aaron at the first encampment during the 
final march on Canaan (xx. 22) took 
place in the first day of the fifth month 
of the fortieth year (xxxiii. 38). 

(2) Between these two dates there- 
fore intervene no less than thirty-eight 
years and three months (cf. Deut. 1i. 14), 
the long and dreary period of tarrying 
in the wilderness till the disobedient 
generation had wasted away. Cf. xiv. 
27—35. On the history of these years, 
see notes on xx. 1; and on xxxill. 19. 

(3) The solemn rehearsal of the Law 
contained in Deuteronomy was com- 
menced by Moses after the overthrow of 
Sihon and Og, in the beginning of the 
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eleventh month of the fortieth year 
(Deut. 1. 3, 4). 

(4) We have consequently from the 
death of Aaron to the opening of Deut. 
a space of exactly six months, in which 
all the events narrated in the fourth 
part of the Book of Numbers, from xx. 1 
to the end, would seem to have occurred, 
with the probable exception of the de- 
feat of the king of Arad mentioned 
below. 

(5) Those events are many and re- 
markable. After the tedious years of 
suspense were once passed the history 
of the chosen people hurries on, not 
without a sort of dramatic propriety, to 
a crisis. Crowded as this space is, it 
yet has room enough for the incidents 
which are here assigned to it. 

(6) The first month of the six was 
passed at the foot of mount Hor in 
mourning for Aaron (xx. 29). But it is 
likely that during this month a part of 
the host was engaged in revenging upon 
the king of Arad the molestation in- 
flicted by him on the Israelites during 
their journey from Kadesh to Mount 
Hor; see introductory note to xx. and 
On xxi. I. 

(7) Next ensued the journey “ from 
Mount Hor by the way of the Red Sea 
to compass the land of Edom,” xxi. 4; 
and this being about 220 miles to the 
brook Zered (cf. on xxi. 12) would be 
accomplished within four weeks. 

(8) The appearance of the host in 
the plains of Moab brought them into 
the neighbourhood of Sihon, king of 
the Amorites. The policy pursued by ’ 
him of resisting the progress of Israel 
with all his forces (xxi. 23) caused his 
overthrow to be speedy and total; as 
was also for like reasons that of Og king 
of Bashan. The two battles at Jahaz 
and Edrei probably took place both 
within a fortnight; ¢.¢. towards the mid- 
dle of the third of the six months in 
question. 

(9) The issue of the conflict with 
the Amorite kings determined Balak to 
send for Balaam (xxii. 2). The distance 
from Moab to the nearest point of the 
Euphrates is about 350 miles, and 
Pethor (cf. on xxii. 5) may have been 
yet more distant. But as Balak was 
urgent in the matter (cf. xxii. 16), and 
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could of course command all facilities 
for travelling, two months would amply 
suffice for his ambassadors to go and 
return twice over; and for the delivery 
by Balaam of his prophecies (xxii—xxiv). 
No doubt during these weeks the Israel- 
ites were engaged in completing and 
consolidating their conquest of Gilead 
and Bashan. 

(10) We have thus a margin of at 
least six weeks left, during which oc- 
curred the seduction of Israel by the — 
wiles of the Midianites, and the conse- 
quent plague (xxv.); the second num- 
bering of the people in the plains of 
Moab (xxvi.); and the war upon the 
Midianites (xxxi.). 

(rx) It is accordingly in full con- 
sistency that the death of Moses is 
spoken of xxxi. 2, in connexion with the 
Midianitish war, and as following close 
upon it; and that Balaam after quitting 
Balak had not yet returned home when 
that war occurred, and was taken cap- 
tive amongst the Midianites; see on 
xxxi. 8. 

(12) There is no weight in the alle- 
gation that Moses in Deut. iii. 4—14 
speaks of the conquest of Gilead and 
Bashan as long past. See notes on that 
place. 


§ 4. Authorship and Date of Compo- 


Salton 


These two points are of course close- 
ly connected; and a determination of 
the former brings the question about 
the latter within narrow limits. 

Incommon with the preceding books 
and Deuteronomy, Numbers has usually 
and from the most ancient times been 
regarded as in substance at least the 
work of Moses. The grounds for still 
maintaining this opinion as regards the 
Pentateuch generally have been stated 
and discussed in the Introduction to 
this volume. It remains only to inquire 
here whether the Book of Numbers, 
particularly considered, contributes any 
items to the argument on the one side 
or the other, and what value is to be 
attached to them. 

(1) The catalogue of the stations 
or encampments during the journeyings 
from Egypt to the plains of Moab (xxxiil.) 
is specially assigned to Moses in the 
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text, “Moses wrote it by the command- 
ment of the Lord,” v. 2. The great an- 
tiquity of this catalogue is universally ad- 
mitted. Bleek, ¢. g. (‘ Einleitung,’ pp. 225, 
227) esteems it “perhaps the earliest 
record relating to the journey of the 
Israelites through the wilderness;” and 
as “a list which may very well have 
been written down by an actor in the 
events.” But to admit thus much of 
one important chapter, so minute in 
' details,and so intimately connected with 
the general story, establishes a strong 
probability that other portions of the 
ry are of the same age and author- 
ship. 

(2) The intermixture in this book 
of narrative and legislative matter is one 
of its characteristic features. The enact- 
ments too follow in most cases hard 
upon acts or emergencies which evi- 
dently led up to them. See e.g. intro- 
ductory notes to v. ix. xix. xxx. and 
XXxxvl.; and notes on xv. 22, 24, 32. 
The legislation of Sinai was completed 
in Leviticus, but the prolonged exclu- 
sion of the people from their future 
homes involved some regulations not 
originally provided (e.g. those respecting 
purification “‘ when a man dieth in a tent” 
xix. 14); and further experience sug- 
gested some others of a supplementary or 
explanatory character (¢. g. those of xv. 4 
$Qq.; Xxx. I—16; and xxxvL I—13, on 
which see notes). These are almost al- 
ways in this book recorded in a living 
connexion with incidents from which it is 
wholly impossible to sever them, from 
which they draw their occasion and their 
meaning. Evidently the alterrfations of 
historical and legislative portions reflect 
the order of actual transaction. This 
feature is exactly one which belongs to 
the work of a contemporary annalist. 

(3) The argument stated in the In- 
trod. to the Pentateuch, p. 15, that the 
author had an intimate acquaintance 
with Egypt, may be strikingly illustrated 
from Numbers. The purifications of the 
priests (viii. 7 sqq.), the trial of jea- 
lousy (v. 11—35), the ordinance of the 
red heifer (xix. 1—r10), are all adapta- 
tions from Egyptian rites; the language 
of the people in xi. 5, 6 bespeaks a per- 
sonal relish of Egyptian dainties; the 
antiquarian note about Hebron, xiii. 22, 
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indicates a knowledge of Egyptian his- 
tory. References to the exodus from 
Egypt and the circumstances of it are 
frequent; ¢. g. lil. 13, xiv. 19, xv. 41, &c. 

(4) The statements of this book 
abound in evidences (cf. Introd. to 
Pent., p. 17), that the writer and those 
with whom he lived were still in the 
desert. One direct illustration (in xix. 
14) has been referred to above. The regu- 
lations for encamping and marching (il. 
ix. 16 sqq., x. 1—28), and especially the 
solemn invocation of Moses contained 
in x. 35, 36, on the occasion of the re- 
moving and resting of the Ark, should be 
also noted. The directions respecting the 
transport of the Tabernacle in ii and iv. 
belong to the nomadic life of the desert, 
and were consequently but of a tempo- 
rary obligation. It is thus that an ap- 
parent inconsistency as to the age and 
service of the Levites between viil. 24— 
26 and iv. 3, 23 is to be explained; 
see the note on the former passage. 
It is obvious also that proximity to the 
Tabernacle is tacitly assumed through- 
out such laws as those of vi. and xix., 
as it is in many of those given in Leviti- 
cus. This proximity existed only whilst 
the people were in the wilderness. The 
presence of the Ark in the Tabernacle 
too is presupposed throughout the book; 
but the Ark, after its capture by the 
Philistines in the days of Eli (1S. iv.), 
never again had a place within the Ta- 
bernacle. It is obviously to be inferred 
that Numbers was written before that 
capture. 

(5) There are topographical state- 
ments in the book which cannot have 
been written after the days of Moses, 
Such is the notice xxi. 13, that “ Arnon 
is the border of Moab, between Moab 
and the Amonites.” The Amorites had 
clearly not been dispossessed by the two 
tribes and a half (xxxii.) when this remark 
was made. So too the settlements of 
those tribes in the Amorite territory 
were not in fact adjusted in all respects 
as originally designed by Moses and 
described in xxxii. 34 sqq. See note 
there, and cf. on Joshua xiii, 15 sqq. 
A later narrator would surely not gratui- 
tously vary in such details from the facts 
before him. In the delineation (xxxiv.) 
of the boundaries of the Promised Land 
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far more territory is assigned to the 
_ Israelites than they ever permanently 
occupied, and less than they occasionally 
ruled over. A historian of later times 
would hardly ascribe to his people with- 
out explanation or qualification districts 
which in fact they did not possess; a 
romancer of such times, drawing an 
imaginary frontier, would certainly not 
have left out of it the renowned city of 
Damascus, especially after carrying his 
border-line almost round this district (see 
on xxxiv. 7 sqq.), and in view of the fact 
that the city and its territory were in the 
dominions of David and Solomon and 
afterwards of Jeroboam II. 

(6) The various communications pur- 
porting to be from God to Moses are so 
worded and often of such a nature (cf. 
é.g. Xiv. 11—26), that unless we go the 
length of denying their historical cha- 
racter altogether, we must admit them 
to have been recorded by the very per- 
son who received them. They are also 
so interwoven with the historical and 
legislative elements of the book that the 
whole composition must in reason be 
accepted or rejected together. 

(7) No other person than Moses 
has been or can be named with any- 
thing like probability, or even plausi- 
bility, as the author. Various conjec- 
tures have indeed been hazarded by 
rationalist critics, but all of them are 
devoid of evidence, and some of them 
particularly unlikely, such is ¢g. the 
suggestion that Samuel wrote this book, 
which includes amongst its most striking 
features the rebellion of Korah. Now 
Samuel was descended from Korah (see 
on xxvi. 11), and it is incredible, espe- 
cially when we remember how keenly 
the Jew appropriates the acts of his 
ancestors, that Samuel, if we could sup- 
pose him to invent a story at all, would 
devise one which represents his own fore- 
fathers and their kinsmen as flagrant 
rebels against God and against the great 
national hero, God’s prophet, and as mi- 
raculously destroyed for their sin. 

Thus the notes of time, the tenor of 
the contents, no less than the direct 
assertions of the text itself, converge 
upon the conclusion that Moses is pro- 
perly spoken of as the writer of the 
Book of Numbers. 
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It may however be quite consistently 
allowed that Moses availed himself in 
some cases of pre-existing matenals, 
whether documentary or traditional, and 
combined in his narrative the results 
of information obtained from others (cf. 
Introd. to Genesis, p. 21); and this fact 
is a sufficient explanation of the use in 
certain passages of words or groups of 
words, and grammatical forms, which are 
not found or found but rarely, in other 
parts of the book. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that Moses wrote at 
one time the whole of what he may have 
himself contributed to this book. On the 
contrary it seems in parts to be composed 
out of memoranda, originally made at 
intervals ranging over thirty-eight years, 
If then the style and diction are found 
to vary in different parts of the book, 
this by no means disproves the unity of 
its authorship. The same writer may 
write very differently at different dates. 
The phenomena of this kind in Numbers 
are not however of great importance, - 
and have been in principle sufficiently 
discussed in the Introd. to the Penta- 
teuch. It is manifest indeed that we 
have in xxi. 14, 17, 27 an incorporation 
of matter not of the writer's own pro- 
duction; and the long and deeply inter- 
esting episode of Balaam (xxii—xxiv) is 
a yet more important example. Whether 
that prophet spoke in Hebrew or Ara- 
maic cannot be determined. Some cnitics 
have detected an Aramaic cast in parts 
of his “parables;” but there is at any 
rate no improbability in the supposition 
that a man of his attainments could 
speak any or all of the dialects, and these 
were only dialects of the same great 
tongue, then current between the penin- 
sula of Sinai and the Euphrates; and 
Hebrew would certainly be understood 
by the Moabites, to whom he directly 
addressed himself. The Moabite stone 
of course belongs to a date from five to 
six centuries later than that of Numbers, 
but it proves, if proof were needed, that 
the vernacular tongue of Moab was sub- 
stantially the same with that of Israel nine 
hundred years before the Christian era, 
as it doubtless had been from the most 
ancient times. On the mode in which 
his prophecies probably became known 
to Moses, see on xxiv. 25, and xxxi. 8. 
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It is likely indeed that this book, as 
others, underwent after it left the hands 
of its composer a revision, or per- 
haps more than one revision, in which 
here and there later elements were in- 
troduced. These indeed cannot have 
been of any great bulk, and some pas- 
sages have been quoted as instances 
which may well be otherwise explained. 
On the parenthetic verse xii. 3 (¢g.) 
a Lapide observes: “ videntur hzec post 
Mosen ab aliquo alio scriptore hagiogra- 
pho, qui hzc ejus diaria digessit, esse 
addita et intexta;” but see note on the 
verse, 

The indications of interpolation in xiii. 
xiv. and xvi. are of another kind, and 
more convincing. It seems apparent that 
xiv. 39 connects itself not with wv. 38 but 
with v. 25 of that chapter; and we notice 
in certain groups of verses included in 
the chapters xill. and xiv. that Caleb 
only is named as labouring to still the 
people, #.¢ in xiil, 30sSqq., xiv. II—25 ; 
whilst in other groups Joshua is com- 
bined with him, é.¢. in xiv. 6—10, 26—39. 
In the former, too, Caleb is mentioned 
without the addition of his father’s name; 
In the latter we have always ‘“ Caleb 
the son of Jephunneh,” as well as 
*‘ Joshua the son of Nun.” These facts, 
as well as the repetitions and want of 
consecutiveness apparent in the chapters 
as they stand, render it likely that a later 
and independent, but not inconsistent 
account, has been interwoven with the 
earlier one. The passages introducing 
the name of Joshua would seem to be 
the inserted ones, and they were added 
perhaps for the purpose of putting on 
express record what would seem to have 
been tacitly assumed in the original nar- 
Tative, namely, that Joshua, Moses’ cho- 
sen attendant and successor, was not 
one of the murmurers. Chapter xxxii. 
presents some similar characteristics to 
xiii. and xiv. The vv. 31, 32 in it repeat 
wv. 25—27, and vv. g—15 may be com- 
pared with xiv. 6—10, and wv. 30. But 
the alleged traces of interpolation here 
are not demonstrative. 

On the tokens of supplementary in- 
sertion in xvi., see note at end of that 
chapter. 

The objections which have been 
based upon particular passages, and urged 
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against ascribing the book to Moses, ‘are 
insignificant both in number and weight. 
Some of them will be found sufficiently 
dealt with in the notes on the passages 
themselves; see ¢ g. notes on xii. 3, xv. 
32. Great stress has been laid upon 
the citation, in xxi. 14, of “ the book of 
the wars of the Lord.” Critics have pro- 
nounced it incredible that such a work 
should be extant in the days of Moses, 
and have alleged further that the chapter 
quotes it as belonging to bygone times. 
But in the months which closed Moses’ 
life, when great events succeeded each 
other rapidly, and scenes and circum- 
stances were ever changing, the songs 
commemorative of Israel’s triumphs 
would soon become historical. More- 
over “the book of the wars of the Lord” 
would probably commence with His no- 
ble works done in Egypt for the fathers 
of those who vanquished Sihon and Og, 
Again, it has been urged that the 
occurrence of the word prophet and 
Its cognate verb in this book (¢.8. xi. 
29, xii. 6) is a sign of a later date than 
that of Moses, because we are told 
in 1 S. ix. 9, “He that is now called a 
Prophet was beforetime called a Seer.” 
It is hence inferred that Numbers must 
have been written at a period later than 
that indicated by the “now” of the 
Book of Samuel, since the term “ pro- 
phet” is evidently familiar to the writer. 
But this argument is based upon a mis- 
apprehension of the passage in 1 Sam. 
It is not asserted there that the word 
“prophet” (”abhi) was unknown in ear- 
lier times, but simply that the personage 
consulted by the people in their emer- 
gencies was, after the days of Samuel, 
known as “the prophet,” whereas for- 
merly he was called “the seer” (roéh). 
The sense of the passage comes out more 
clearly in the LXX,, TOV apogyTny éxa- 
Ae o Aads eurporbev, o BrA€rwv. The 
LXX. apparently read Aa’am for ha-yom,; 
and probably this 1s the true reading 
(see note in r Sam. l.c.). The reason 
why the term “ prophet” was disused in 
the days of the later Judges may be 
inferred from what is said 1S. il. 1: 
“the word of the Lord was precious in 
those days.” In other words there was 
no “prophet” properly so called; no 
one who spoke under direct inspiration 
TT 
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and supernatural impulse; nor appa- 
rently had there been any such since 
Deborah, 7.¢. for about a century and a 
half. Hence the people naturally ceased 
to speak of ‘the prophet,” and called 
those to whom they resorted for advice 
by the name of “seer,” which does not 
imply any miraculous gift, but simply su- 
perior penetration and intelligence. (See 
the analysis of the use and meaning 
of the words nabhi, roéh, and of choseh, 
which also is important in this con- 
nexion, by Professor R. Payne Smith, 
‘Bampton Lectures’ for 1869, pp. 46 
sqq.). WithSamuel the prophetical order 
was restored, and perpetuated through 
“the Schools of the Prophets.” And 
the members of this higher and more 
gifted order often, probably generally, 
discharged in addition to their proper 
functions those also which previously had 
devolved upon “the seer.” Hence the 
latter, both in name and person, ceased 
to occupy the prominent position he had 
long enjoyed, and was accordingly less 
frequently mentioned. In fact, after the 
days of Samuel, the word “seer” (r0éh) 
occurs only twice, viz. in 2 S. xv. 27; 
2 Chron. xvi. 7, 10. The term “pro- 
phet,” on the contrary, became common 
and colloquial. But it was not now first 
coined. It only regained the currency 
which it had had in the days of Moses 
(cf. Ex. vii. 1), and even in earlier times 
(cf. Gen. xx. 7). The fact then that the 
word “prophet” is found in Numbers 
cannot prove that the book was written 
after the times of the Judges. Clericus on 
Gen. xx. 7 has summed up the facts as 
regards this word very neatly: ‘“‘Hzc vox 
temporibus Mosis usitata erat, Judicum 
tempore desiit, inde iterum renata est.” 
We conclude then with confidence 
that nothing has been as yet alleged 
which disturbs the generally accepted 
views respecting the authorship of this 
book. It is in substance the work of 
Moses; and whilst many portions of it 
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were probably committed to writing for 
years before the whole was completed, 
yet the concluding chapters were not 
written until towards the close of the 
fortieth year after the exodus. 


The Book of Numbers was allotted 
in the early arrangements for this Com- 
mentary to the Rev. J. F. Thrupp, M.A. 
Vicar of Barrington, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr Thrupp 
was one of the first to send to the edi- 
tor the results of his labours, but died in 
1867, before his work could be revised 
and adjusted with that of his colleagues. 
His papers on this book were most con- 
siderately placed by his representatives 
at the disposal of the editor, and were 
by him intrusted to the Rev. T. E. 
Espin to be prepared for the press. As 
the work proceeded it was found neces- 
sary to change and remodel the notes 
as left by Mr Thrupp far more than 
was originally proposed, and ultimately 
to re-write the most of them. The 
scale eventually adopted for the foot- 
notes was much smaller than that on 
which Mr Thrupp had worked; and 
the conclusions finally reached were 
upon several controverted points (¢.g. 
the site of Kadesh, see note at end of 
chapter xiu.) different from those which 
had recommended themselves to Mr 
Thrupp five or six years ago. The Rev. 
T. E. Espin must therefore with the edi- 
tor be regarded as responsible for the 
notes on Numbers contained in this 
volume, though in writing them he has 
had throughout important aid from Mr 
Thrupp’s copious and learned annota- 
tions. The chief portions which now 
remain as Mr Thrupp penned them are 
portions of the foot-notes to chapters 
Xxil.—xxv., and many of the geographi- 
cal and topographical remarks and il- 
lustrations, especially those in chapter 
XXXIV. 
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THE FOURTH BOOK OF MOSES, 


NUMBERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

1 God commandah Moses to number the people. 
5 The princes of the tribes. 17 The number 
of every tribe. 47 The Levites are exempted 
Sor the service of the Lord. 


ND the Lorp spake unto Moses 

in the wilderness of Sinai, in the 

tabernacle of the congregation, on the 

first day of the second month, in the 

second year after they were come out 
of the land of Egypt, saying,’ 2° 

2 * Take ye the sum of all the con- 
gregation of the children of Israel, 
after their families, by the house of 
their fathers, with the number of their 
names, every male by their polls ;:164 

3 From twenty a old and up- 
ward, all that are able to go forth to 
war in Israel]: thou and Aaron shall 
number them by their armies. 

4 And with you there shall be a 
man of every tribe; every one head 
of the house of his fathers. 

5 @ And these are the names of the 
men that shall stand with you: of the 


tribe of Reuben; Elizur the son of 
Shedeur. 

6 Of Simeon; Shelumiel the son 
of. Zurishaddai. 

7 Of Judah; Nahshon the son of 
Amminadab. 

8 Of Issachar; Nethaneel the son 
of Zuar. 

g Of Zebulun; Eliab the son of 
Helon. 

10 Of the children of Joseph: of 
Ephraim; Elishama the son of Am- 
mihud: of Manasseh; Gamaliel the 
son of Pedahzur. 

1x1 Of Benjamin; Abidan the son 
of Gideoni. 

12 Of Dan; Ahiezer the son of 
Ammishaddai. 

13 Of Asher; Pagiel the son of 
Ocran. 

14 Of Gad; Eliasaph the son of 
Deuel. 

15 Of Naphtali; Ahira the son of 


Enan. 


Cnap. I. 1—4. A month had passed 
away since the setting up of the tabernacle 
(Ex. xl. 2, 17); and the Sinaitic legislation 
was now complete fie Lev. xxvii. 34). 
‘oe labour involved in taking the census 

ready been partially anticipated. An 
order had ben issued sotne wioutie before, 
that, whenever the sum of the Israelites was 
taken, every person numbered should offer an 
atonement-money of half-a-shekel, to be ap- 
plied for the service of the tabernacle (Ex. 
XXX. 11 Sqq.). Before the construction of the 
tabernacle was complete, such a_poll-offer- 
ing had been actually received (Ex. xxxviii. 
25—28). The accordance of numerical re- 
sults shows that the present census was based, 
not upon any fresh registration of individuals, 
but upon that which necessarily accompanied 
the previous collection of the offerings. From 
the round numbers in which the results are 
given, we may infer that the offerings had been 
tendered by the people in groups, and these 
probably determined by kin If certifi- 


cates of registration were furnished to such 
groups, the new census might be easily carried 
out by means of these documents, and got 
through, as seems suggested by v. 18, in a sin- 
gle day. But while, for the purpose of the 
poll-offering, it sufficed to note merely the 
number of persons, it was now required to en- 
rol them “after their families, by the house of 
their fathers.” The former registration too 
had been superintended by the Levites (see Ex. 
XXXvill, 2x and note); but now SA 4) an as- 
sessor is to be na for each tribe to act in 
the business with Moses and Aaron; for the 
purpose now in view was not religious only. 
The census now taken would serve as a basis 
for various Civil and military arrangements. 
6—16. The selection of the Princes of 
the Tribes appears from v. 4 to have been 
made under divine direction; but probably, as 
v. 16 seems to suggest, they were for the most 
the same persons as those a few 
sae previously at the counsel of Jethro, 
Ex. xviii. 21—26. Of those here Nah- 
TT 2 
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16 These were the renowned of 
the congregation, princes of the tribes 
of their fathers, heads of thousands in 
Israel. 

17 { And Moses and Aaron took 
these men which are expressed by 
their names: 

18 And they assembled all the con- 
gregation together on the first day of 
the second month, and they declared 
their pedigrees after their families, by 
the house of their fathers, according 
to the number of the names, from 
twenty years old and upward, by their 
polls. 

1g As the Lorp commanded Mo- 
ses, so he numbered them in the 
wilderness of Sinai. 

20 And the children of Reuben, 
Israel’s eldest son, by their genera- 
tions, after their families, by the house 
of their fathers, according to the num- 
ber of the names, by their polls, every 
male from twenty years old and up- 
ward, all that were able to go forth to 
war ; 
21 Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Reuben, 
were forty and six thousand and five 
hundred. 

22 4 Of the children of Simeon, by 
their generations, after their families, 
by the house of their fathers, those 
that were numbered of them, accord- 
ing to the number of the names, by 
their polls, every male from twenty 
years old and upward, all that were 
able to go forth to war; 


shon, prince of Judah, was brother-in-law of 
Aaron (Ex. vi, 23), and ancestor of King Da- 
vid. El prince of Ephraim, was grand- 
father of Joshua (x Chron. vii. 26, 27). The 
eS of men like these, though nothing has 

in fact preserved to us respecting them, 
were no doubt intitled, amongst their fellows, 
to the epithet ‘‘ renowned,” wv. 16. 

17—19. See on vv. 1—4. 

20—46. In eleven tribes the number 
enrolled consists of complete hundreds. ‘This 
is in all likelihood to be explained by the 
fact that the census was taken srineipally for 
mili urposes (cf. av. 3, 20). Hence the 
enrolment would naturally be arranged by 
hundreds, fifties, &c. (cf. 2 K.i. 9, 11, 13). 
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[v. 16—3o. 


23 Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Simeon, 
were fifty and nine thousand and 
three hundred. 

24. 4 Of the children of Gad, by 
their generations, after their families, 
by the house of their fathers, accord- 
ing to the number of the names, from 
twenty years old and upward, all that 
were able to go forth to war; 

25 Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Gad, were 
forty and five thousand six hundred 
and fifty. 

26 4 Of the children of Judah, by 
their generations, after their families, 
by the house of their fathers, accord- 
ing to the number of the names, from 
twenty years old and upward, all that 
were able to go forth to war; 

27 Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Judah, were 
threescore and fourteen thousand and 
six hundred. 

28 @ Of the children of Issachar, 
by their generations, after their fami- 
lies, by the house of their fathers, ac- 
cording to the number of the names, 
from twenty years old and upward, 
all that were able to go forth to war; 

29 Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Issachar, 
were fifty and four thousand and four 
hundred. 

30 7 Of the children of Zebulun, 
by their generations, after their fami- 
lies, by the house of their fathers, ac- 
cording to the number of the names, 


Supernumerary units would in such a calcula- 
tion be left to balance the losses from physical 
unfitness for service, and from casualties of va- 
rious kinds; and the general result would thus 
fairly exhibit the available military strength of 
the nation. It is not a little remarkable how- 
ever that here the tribe of Gad, v. 25, and 
(xxvi. 3) at the later census, the tribe of Reuben, 
yield odd decades over their hundreds. Can 
this be accounted for by the pastoral, and con- 
sequently nomadic, habits of these tribes? This 
cause might render it difficult to bring all their 
members together at once for acensus. Judah 
already takes precedence of his brethren in point 
of numbers (cf. Gen. xlix. 8); and Ephraim 
of Manasseh (cf. Gen. xlviii. 19, 20). 


Ve 3 1—48.] 


from twenty years old and upward, all 
that were able to go forth to war; 

31 Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Zebulun, 
were fifty and seven thousand and four 
hundred. 

32 4 Of the children of Joseph, 
namely, of the children of Ephraim, 
by their generations, after their fami- 
lies, by the house of their fathers, ac- 
cording to the number of the names, 
from twenty years old and upward, all 
that were able to go forth to war; 

33 Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Ephraim, 
were forty thousand and five hundred. 

34 M Of the children of Manasseh, 
by their generations, after their fami- 
lies, by the house of their fathers, ac- 
cording to the number of the names, 
from twenty years old and upward, all 
that were able to go forth to war; 

35 Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Manasseh, 
were thirty and two thousand and two 
hundred. 

36 1 Of the children of Benjamin, 
by their generations, after their fami- 
lies, by the house of their fathers, ac- 
cording to the number of the names, 
from twenty years old and upward, all 
that were able to go forth to war; 

37 Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Benjamin, 
were thirty and five thousand and four 
hundred. 

38 @ Of the children of Dan, by 
their generations, after their families, 
by the house of their fathers, accord- 
ing to the number of the names, from 
twenty years old and upward, all that 
were able to go forth to war; 

39 Those that were numbered of 


47—54. The Levites were appointed to the 
charge of the Tabernacle, and were therefore 
not entered on the general muster rolls. Hence 
when a census of this tribe takes place, ili. 15, 
Xxvi. 62, all the males are counted from a 
month old and upward, and not, as in the 
other tribes, those only who were of age for 
service in the field. 

48. sad spoken] Render spake, for the 
formal appointment Is only now made. ‘The Le- 
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them, ¢ven of the tribe of Dan, were 
threescore and two thousand and seven 
hundred. 

40 { Of the children of Asher, by 
their generations, after their families, 
by the house of their fathers, accord- 
ing to the number of the names, from 
twenty years old and upward, all that 
were able to go forth to war; 

41 Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Asher, were 
ik and one thousand and five hun- 

red, 

42 4 Of the children of Naphtali, 
throughout their generations, after 
their families, by the house of their 
fathers, according to the number of 
the names, from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go 
forth to war; 

43 Those that were numbered of 
them, even of the tribe of Naphtali, 
were fifty and three thousand and four 
hundred. 

44. These are those that were num- 
bered, which Moses and Aaron num- 
bered, and the princes of Israel, being 
twelve men: each one was for the 
house of his fathers. 

45 So were all those that were num- 
bered of the children of Israel, by the 
house of their fathers, from twenty 
years old and upward, all that were 
able to go forth to war in Israel ; 

46 Even all they that were num- 
bered were six hundred thousand and 


three thousand and five hundred and 


fifty. 
47 % But the Levites after the tribe 
of their fathers were not numbered 
among them. 

48 For the Lorp had spoken unto 
Moses, saying, 


vites had indeed already acted as assistants to the 
Priests (cf. Ex. xxxviii. 21), being the tribes- 
men of Moses and Aaron. Their zeal against 
the worshippers of the golden calf (Ex. xxxii. 
26—29; Deut. xxxili. 8 sqq.) gave them a 
distinct position, and led to their receiving as 
their reward the dignity to which they are now 
first expressly named, though reference to their 
future office appears previously in Lev. xxv. 


32 Sqq- 
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Only thou shalt not number 
the tribe of Levi, neither take the 
sum of them among the children of 
Israel : 

50 But thou shalt appoint the Le- 
vites over the tabernacle of testimony, 
and over all the vessels thereof, and 
over all things that Jelong to it: they 
shall bear the tabernacle, and all the 
vessels thereof; and they shall minis- 
ter unto it, and shall encamp round 
about the tabernacle. 

51 And when the tabernacle set- 
teth forward, the Levites shall take it 
down: and when the tabernacle is to 
be pitched, the Levites shall set it up: 
and the stranger that cometh nigh 
shall be put to death. 

52 And the children of Israel shall 
pitch their tents, every man by his 
own camp, and every man by his own 
standard, throughout their hosts. 

53 But the Levites shall pitch 
round about the tabernacle of testi- 
mony, that there be no wrath upon 
the congregation of the children of 
Israel: and the Levites shall keep 
the charge of the tabernacle of tes- 
timony. 

54 And the children of Israel did 
according to all that the Lorp com- 
manded Moses, so did they. 


[v. 49—8. 


CHAPTER II. 
The order of the tribes in their tents. 
ND the Lorp spake unto Moses 
and unto Aaron, saying, 
2 Every man of the children of 
Israel shall pitch by his own stand- 
ard, with the ensign of their father’s 


house: ‘far off about the tabernacle t Heb. 
of the congregation shall they pitch. Gyacnst. 


3 And on the east side toward the 
rising of the sun shall they of the 
standard of the camp of Judah pitch 
throughout their armies: and Nah- 
shon the son of Amminadab shall be 
captain of the children of Judah. 

4 And his host, and those that were 
numbered of them, were threescore 
and fourteen thousand and six hun- 
dred. 

5 And those that do pitch next 
unto him shall be the tribe of Issa- 
char: and Nethaneel the son of Zuar 
shall be captain of the children of Is- 
sachar. 

6 And his host, and those that 
were numbered thereof, were fifty and 
four thousand and four hundred. 

7 Then the tribe of Zebulun: and 
Eliab the son of Helon shall be cap- 
tain of the children of Zebulun. 

8 And his host, and those that were 


Cuap. If. 1—34. Order of the tribes in 
their tents, and on the march. 

2. by bis own standard, with the ensign 
of their father's bouse| The ‘‘standard” (de= 
ge/) marked the division, or camp (cf. vv. 9, 
16, 24, 31); the ‘“‘ensign” (of4) the family. 
There would thus be four ‘‘ standards” only, 
one for each ‘‘camp” of three tribes. e 
have no certain information what was the 
structure and what the devices of the ‘‘ stand- 
ards.” The word is derived from a root 
signifying ‘‘to glitter,” or ‘‘lighten afar” 
(Rosenm., Furst, &c.); and probably points 
to a solid figure or emblem mounted on a 
pole, such as the Egyptians used (see Wilkin- 
son, ‘ Ancient Egyptians,’ 1. 294 sqq.). ‘Tra- 
dition appropriates the four cherubic forms 
(Ezek. i. 26, x. 1; Rev. iv. 4 sqq.), the lion, 
man, ox, and eagle, to the camps of Judah, 
Reuben, Ephraim, and Dan respectively; and 
this, as to the first, has a certain support from 
Gen. xlix. AGS Rev. v. 5), and as to the 
third, from Deut. xxxiii. 17. 


Jar off | Rather as the word may be and 
often is rendered elsewhere, over against; 
i.e. facing the tabernacle on every side. The 
distance was perhaps 2000 cubits: cf. Josh. 
ili, 4. 

38—9. on the east side] ‘The post of ho- 
nour, in front of the curtain of the Taberna- 
cle, and corresponding to the position occupied 
by Moses, Aaron, and the Priests in the Levites’ 
camp, is assi to Judah, with Issachar and 
Zebulun, also descendants of Leah. Judah, 
as the strongest tribe in point of numbers, is 
appointed also to lead the van on the march. 

3. Nabshon the son of Amminadab shall 
be captain of the children of Judah) Cf. 
x Chron, xxvii, 16—22, where the ‘ princes” 
or “rulers” of the Twelve Tribes at a far 
later date are again named. ch tribe had 
thus an organization complete for certain 
purposes in itself. Accordingly we sometimes 
read of wars waged by separate tribes or 
groups of tribes; ¢.g. Josh. xvii. 15 sqq.; 
Judg. iv. ro. 


v. 9—26.] 


numbered thereof, were fifty and seven 
thousand and four Hundred: 

g All that were numbered in the 
camp of Judah were an hundred thou- 
sand and fourscore thousand and six 
thousand and four hundred, through- 
out their armies. These shall first 
set forth. 

10 @ On the south side shall be the 
standard of the camp of Reuben ac- 
cording to their armies: and the cap- 
tain of the children of Reuben shall be 
Elizur the son of Shedeur. 

11 And his host, and those that 
were numbered thereof, were forty and 
six thousand and five hundred. 

12 And those which pitch by him 
shall be the tribe of Simeon: and the 
captain of the children of Simeon shail 

. be Shelumiel the son of Zurishaddai. 

13 And his host, and those that 
were numbered of them, were fifty and 
nine thousand and three hundred. 

14 Then the tribe of Gad: and the 
captain of the sons of Gad shall be Eli- 
asaph the son of Reuel. 

1s And his host, and those that 
were numbered of them, were forty 
and five thousand and six hundred 
and fifty. 

16 All that were numbered in the 
camp of Reuben were an hundred 
thousand and fifty and one thousand 
and four Randa and fifty, through- 
out their armies. And they shall set 
forth in the second rank. 

17 @ Then the tabernacle of the 
congregation shall set forward with 
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the camp of the Levites in the midst 
of the camp: as they encamp, so shall 
they set forward, every man in his 
place by their standards, 

18 4 On the west side shall be the 
standard of the camp of Ephraim ac- 
cording to their armies: and the cap- 
tain of the sons of Ephraim shall be 
Elishama the son of Ammihud. 

19 And his host, and those that 
were numbered of them, were forty 
thousand and five hundred. 

20 And by him shall be the tribe 
of Manasseh: and the captain of the 
children of Manasseh shail] be Gama- 
liel the son of Pedahzur. 

21 And his host, and those that 
were numbered of them, were thirty 
and two thousand and two hundred. 

22 Then the tribe of Benjamin: 
and the captain of the sons of Ben- 
jamin shall be Abidan the son of Gi- 
deoni. 

23 And his host, and those that 
were numbered of them, were thirty 
and five thousand and four hundred. 

24. All that were numbered of the 
camp of Ephraim were an hundred 
thousand and eight thousand and an 
hundred, throughout their armies. 
And they shall go forward in the 
third es 

25 @ The standard of the camp of 
Dan shall be on the north side by 
their armies: and the captain of the 
children of Dan shall be Ahiezer the 
son of Ammishaddai.  - 

26 And his host, and those that 


10—16. Next in order, and south of 
the Tabernacle, comes the tribe that bore the 
name of Reuben, Leah's eldest son; and asso- 
ciated therewith Simeon, the second of the de- 
scendants of Leah, and Gad, the eldest of the 
descendants of Leah’s handmaid Zilpah. 

14. Reuel] Doubtless an error of trans- 
cription for Deuel of i. 14, which in fact 
is read here in several MSS. and Versions. 

17. See on iii. 14—39, X. 17. 

18—24. The third camp, which had 
its place westward of the Tabernacle, con- 
sists of the tribe of Ephraim, with the kindred 
tribes of Manasseh and Benjamin, all descend- 
ed from Rachel. ‘These three tribes all obtain- 
ed adjoining allotments when Canaan was di- 


vided, and are accordingly spoken of as asso- 
ciated, Ps. Ixxx. 2, ‘‘ Before Ephraim, Benja- 
min, and Manasseh, stir up thy strength.” 


25—S81. ‘The fourth division, which en- 
camped north of the Tabernacle, is named 
after Dan, the eldest of Jacob’s children by 
the handmaids. This powerful tribe, the se- 
cond of all in number, brought up the rear on 
the march. With it are joined the remaining 
tribes, Asher and Naphtali, sprung from the 
handmaids Zilpah and Bilhah. 

The following plan shows the entire arrange- 
ment of the camp as gathered from this and 
the next chapter. Some place the four leading 
tribes in the centre each of its own side; but 
the scheme here given seems more probable 
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were numbered of them, were three- 
score and two thousand and seven 
hundred. 

27 And those that encamp by him 
shall be the tribe of Asher: and the 
captain of the children of Asher shall 
be Pagiel the son of Ocran. 

..28 And his host, and those that 
were numbered of them, were forty 
and one thousand and five hundred. 

29 { Then the tribe of Naphtali: 
and the captain of the children of 
Naphtali shall be Ahira the son of 
Enan. 

30 And his host, and those that 
were numbered of them, were fi 
and three thousand and four hundred. 

31 All they that were numbered 
in the camp of Dan were an hundred 


from the order in which the tribes were to set 
out on the march. 
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[v. 27—34. 


thousand and fifty and seven thousand 
and six hundred. They shall go hind- 
most with their standards. 

32 1 These are those which were 
numbered of the children of Israel 
by the house of their fathers: all those 
that were numbered of the camps 
throughout their hosts were six hun- 
dred thousand and three thousand and 
five hundred and fifty. 

33 But the Levites were not num- 
bered among the children of Israel ; 
as the Lorp commanded Moses. 

34 And the children of Israel did 
according to all that the Lorp com- 
manded Moses: so they pitched by 
their standards, and so they set for- 
ward, every one after their families, 
according to the house of their fathers. 


32—34. Such was the ideal form of 
the encampment in the wilderness: a form re- 
produced in the square court with which the 
Temple was eventually surrounded, and in the 
vision of the heavenly city as seen by Ezek. 
xlviii. 20; and by St John, Rev. xxi. 16: cf. 
Rev. xx. 9. Thus the camp of God’s earth] 
people was divinely ordered so as to set fo 
the completeness of His Church; and to illus- 
trate by its whole arrangement, which was 
determined by the Tabernacle in the centre, 
both the dependance of all on God, and the 
access which all enjoyed to God. 

It is to be observed however that the collo- 
cation of the tribes is only prescribed in gene- 
ral terms. The actual form of the encamp- 
ment would no doubt, whilst observing this 
arrangement generally, vary in different places 
according to local exigencies. At Sinai itself, 
e.g. the granite cliffs which hemmed in the 
host on every side would render it impossible 
for the tents to be pitched on any symmetrical 
plan; whilst in the Plains of Moab, where 
a long halt was made, the camp might on 
the other hand lie ‘‘four-square,” or nearly 
so; for the line of encampment from Beth- 
Jesimoth to Abel Shittim (cf. xxii. 1, and 
note) would extend nearly five miles. 

The area of the camp might be about three 
square miles. Polybius (VI. 27), describing the 
camps of the Roman armies, tells us that a space 
of about one-sixth of a square mile sufficed for 
twenty thousand men, and allowed ample room 
for streets, officers’ quarters, accommodation 
for horses, &c., with a vacant space of two 
hundred feet behind the rampart all round. 
It must be remembered that the two million 
Israelites were living together in families, and 
theretore would not occupy so much ground 
as a like number of warriors, 


v. I—13.] 


CHAPTER III. 

1 Zhe sons of Aaron. 5 The Levites are given 
to the priests for the service of the tabernacle, 
1x instead of the firstborn. 14 The Levites 
are numbered by their families. 21 The 
Samilies, number, and charge of the Gershon- 
stes, 27 of the Kohathites, 33 of the Merarites. 
38 Zhe place and charge of Moses and Aa- 
von. 40 The firstborn are freed by the Levites. 
44- The overplus arer : 


HESE also are the generations 

of Aaron and Moses in the day 

that the Lorp spake with Moses in 
mount Sinai. 

2 And these are the names of the 


@Fxod. sons of Aaron; Nadab the firstborn, 
*- #3 and Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar. 
3 These are the names of the sons 
of Aaron, the priests which were 
tHeb. anointed, ‘whom he consecrated to 
ves, minister in the priest’s office. 
filed. 4 *And Nadab and Abihu died be- 
Tn og fore the Lorp, when they offered 
és Strange fire before the Lorp, in the 
1 Chrea. wilderness of Sinai, and they had no 


children: and Eleazar and Ithamar 
ministered in the priest’s office in the 
sight of Aaron their father. 

5 @ And the Lorp spake unto 
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7 And they shall keep his charge, 
and the charge of the whole congre- 
gation before the tabernacle of the 
congregation, to do the service of the 
tabernacle. 

8 And they shall keep all the in- 
struments of the tabernacle of the 
congregation, and the charge of the 
children of Israel, to do the service of 
the tabernacle. 

g And thou shalt give the Levites 
unto Aaron and to his sons: they are 
wholly given unto him out of the 
children of Israel. 

10 And thou shalt appoint Aaron 
and his sons, and they shall wait on 
their priest’s office: and the stranger 
that cometh nigh shall be put to 
death. 

11 And the Lorp spake unto Mo- 
ses, saying, 

12 And I, behold, I have taken 
the Levites from among the children 
of Israel instead of all the firstborn 
that openeth the matrix among the 
children of Israel: therefore the Le- 
vites shall be mine; 
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13 Because* all the firstborn are ‘Exod 13 
mine; for on the day that I smote Lev. 27. 
all the firstborn in the land of Egypt chap.s..6. 
I hallowed unto me all the firstborn 3°*** 


Moses, saying, 

6 Bring the tribe of Levi near, and 
present them before Aaron the priest, 
that they may minister unto him. 


Cuap. III. 1. These also are the generations 
of Aaron and Moses] The term ‘ generations” 
is strictly a technical word (cf. note on Gen. 
li. 4; and Gen. v. 1, vi. 9, &c.; Ruth iv. 18). 
It does not point to birth and origin so much 
as to downward history and development. 
Hence the *‘ generations” of a person are com- 
monly introduced, as in the text, at a crisis, 
when either a signal and accomplished fulfil- 
ment of the Divine counsels is to be indicated ; 
or a stage has been reached which establishes a 
basis for a fulfilment to be narrated at large in 
the sequel. Hence it is that the ‘‘ generations” 
now given, though entitled those of Aaron and 
Moses (Aaron standing first as the elder bro- 
ther), turn out really to be those of Aaron 
only. ‘The personal dignity of Moses, though 
it gave him rank as at the head of his tnbe, 
was not hereditary. He had, and desired to 
have (Ex. xxxil. 10; Num. xiv. 12), no suc- 
cessor in his office but the distant Prophet like 
unto himself (Deut. xviii. 18). Aaon how- 
ever was, as this chapter shows, the ancestor 
of a regular succession of Priests, 


3. whom be consecrated] i.e. whom Moses 
consecrated, or literally as marg., whose ‘‘ hand 
he filled,” by conferring their office upon 
them: Lev. vill. x sqq. 


56—18. Actual dedication of the Levites 
for the functions already assigned, i. 47—50; 
and that in lieu of the firstborn (vv. 11—13); 
who, although originally designated accord- 
ing to patriarchal precedent for the more 
cial service of God, and having perha “Cee. 
Ex. xxiv. 5 and note) even actually officiated 
therein, could from the first 
by an equivalent (cf. Ex. xiii. 2, 12, 13). 

The concluding words of v. 13 are better 
thus expressed: Mine shall they be, mine, 
the Lorp’s. So also at vv. 41, 45. 


7. keep bis charge, and the charge of the 
whole congregation} i.e. so assist him that the 
obligations incumbent on him and on the con- 
gregation may be fulfilled. 


12, 18. On the subject of the firstbom 
see notes on vy. 40—43 and on vv. 44—51. 
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in Israel, both man and beast: mine 
shall they be: I am the Lorp. 

14 @ And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses in the wilderness of Sinai, 
saying, 

15 Number the children of Levi 
after the house of their fathers, by 
their families: every male from a 
month old and upward shalt thou 
number them. 

16 And Moses numbered them ac- 
cording to the 'word of the Lorp, as 
he was commanded. 


“Gen.46 17 4And these were the sons of 


Levi by their names; Gershon, and 
Kohath, and Merari. 


57 -on.6, 8 And these are the names of 


the sons of Gershon by their fami- 
lies; Libni, and Shimei. 

1g And the sons of Kohath by 
their families; Amram, and Izehar, 
Hebron, and Uzziel. 

20 And the sons of Merari by their 
families; Mahli, and Mushi. These 
are the families of the Levites accord- 
ing to the house of their fathers. 

21 Of Gershon was the family of 
the Libnites, and the family of the 
Shimites: these are the families of the 
Gershonites. 

22 Those that were numbered of 
them, according to the number of all 
the males, from a month old and up- 
ward, even those that were numbered 
of them were seven thousand and five 
hundred. 

23 The families of the Gershon- 
ites shall pitch behind the tabernacle 
westward. 

24. And the chief of the house of 
the father of the Gershonites shall be 
Eliasaph the son of Lael. 

25 And the charge of the sons of 
Gershon in the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation shall be the tabernacle, and 


14—39. Enumeration of the Levites 
after their three families, and allotment to each 
family of its ial station and duty. Of 
these, the Kohathites (wv. 27—32), the kinsmen 
of Moses and Aaron, and the most numerous, 
have the most important charge confided to 
them, that of the Ark, the Altars, and the 
more especially sacred furniture generally. 


NUMBERS. III. [v. 14-34. 


the tent, the covering thereof, and 
the hanging for the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, 

26 And the hangings of the court, 
and the curtain for the door of the 
court, which is by the tabernacle, and 
by the altar round about, and the cords 
of it for all the service thereof. 

27 4 And of Kohath was the fa- 
mily of the Amramites, and the family 
of the Izeharites, and the family of the 
Hebronites, and the family of the Uz- 
zielites: these are the families of the 
Kohathites. 

28 In the number of all the males, 
from a month old and upward, were 
eight thousand and six hundred, keep- 
ing the charge of the sanctuary. 

29 The families of the sons of Ko- 
hath shall pitch on the side of the 
tabernacle southward. 

30 And the chief of the house of 
the father of the families of the Ko- 
hathites sha/l be Elizaphan the son of 
Uzziel. 

31 And their charge shall be the 
ark, and the table, and the candle- 
stick, and the altars, and the vessels 
of the sanctuary wherewith they mi- 
nister, and the hanging, and all the 
service thereof. 

32 And Eleazar the son of Aaron 
the priest shall be chief over the chief 
of the Ltvites, and have the oversight 
of them that keep the charge of the 
sanctuary. 

3 § Of Merari was the family of 
the Mahlites, and the family of the 
Mushites: these are the families of 
Merari. 

34 And those that were numbered 
of them, according to the number of 
all the males, from a month old and 
upward, were six thousand and two 
hundred. 


26. the cords of it] i.e. of the Taber- 
nacle, not of the hangings of the Court; for 
these, with their cords and other fittings, be- 
longed to the charge of the Merarites. So too 
the expression the service thereof refers to the 
Tabernacle, of which more particularly the 
Gershonites have the care. 


| aggregate of the three families makes the total 


Vv. 35—43-] 


35 And the chief of the house of 
the father of the families of Merari 
was Zuriel the son of Abihail: these 
shall pitch on the side of the taber- 
nacle northward. 

36 And tunder the custody and 
charge of the sons of Merari shall be 
the boards of the tabernacle, and the 
bars thereof, and the pillars thereof, 
and the sockets thereof, and all the 
vessels thereof, and all that serveth 
thereto, 


37 And the pillars of the court. 


round about, and their sockets, and 
their pins, and their cords. 

38 { But those that encamp before 
the tabernacle toward the east, even 
before the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation eastward, shall be Moses, and 
Aaron and his sons, keeping the 
charge of the sanctuary for the charge 
of the children of tenet: and the 
stranger that cometh nigh shall be 
put to death. 

g All that were numbered of the 
Levites, which Moses and Aaron num- 


39. twenty and two thousand| The 


22,300: thus 


Gershonites 7500: VU. 22 
Kohathites 8600: vu. 28 
Merarites..... 6200: v. 34. 
22300 
It is ap t however that the number 22,000 
is the basis on which the commutation with 


the First-born of the Twelve Tribes is in fact 
made to depend (wv. 43—46). The actual 
total of the male Levites (22,300) seems there- 
fore to be tacitly corrected by the subtraction 
of 300 from it. The Talmud, followed by 
the Jewish Commentators generally, and by 
Havern., Bp. Wordsw., &c. regards these 300 
as representing those who, being first-born 
themselves in the Tribe of Levi, could not be 
available to redeem the first-born in other tribes. 
They will be of course the first-born of Levi 
within the year which had elapsed since the 
command was issued; see on vv. 40—43. 
Cf. v. 13, and Ex. xiii. 1, 2. The fact that 
the deduction is made without remark is per- 
haps explained by the observation of Baum- 
garten (in loc.), that the purport of the pas- 
a to point out the relation between the 
tribe of Levi and the other tribes, and not to 
give prominence to restrictions or qualifica- 
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bered at the commandment of the 
Lorp, throughout their families, all 
the males from a month old and up- 
ward, were twenty and two thou- 
sand. 

40 4 And the Lorp said unto Mo- 
ses, Number all the firstborn of the 
males of the children of Israel from a 
month old and upward, and take the 
number of their names. 

41 And thou shalt take the Le- 
vites for me (I am the Lorp) in- 
stead of all the firstborn among the 
children of Israel; and the cattle of 
the Levites instead of all the firstlings 
among the cattle of the children of 
Israel. 

42 And Moses numbered, as the 
Lorp commanded him, all the first- 
born among the children of Israel. 

43 And all the firstborn males by 
the number of names, from a month 
old and upward, of those that were 
numbered of them, were twenty and 
two thousand two hundred and three- 
score and thirteen. 


tions in the redemptive virtue assigned to the 
I It is enough for the writer in this 
context to note that 22,000 is the numerical 
factor furnished by the tribe for the reckoning. 
Modern commentators generally (Mich., 
Knob., Kurtz, Keil, &c.) have assumed an 
error in the Hebrew text. And, to insert a 
single letter (reading in v. 28 @oW for Ye) 
would exhibit the number of the Kohathites 
as 8300, instead of 8600, and remove the dif- 
ficulty. Other slight alterations of a similar 
kind have been suggested; but there is no war- 
rant in ancient MSS., or Versions, for any 
emendation of the text in this place. 

It is noteworthy that the tribe of Levi is 
shown by this census to have been by far the 
smallest of any of the thirteen of other 
tribes. The least numerous, Manasseh, contain- 
ed 32,200 fighting men; whilst all the males of 
the Levites, from a month old and upwards, 
did not reach that total within ten thousand. 
No doubt, however, many of those reckoned 
amongst the other tribes were servants or de~ 

dants, and not pure Israelites; whilst none 
bat actual descendants of Levi would be dedi- 
cated to the service of the ‘Tabernacle. 

40—43. Numbering of the first-born 
males throughout the Twelve Tribes in order to 
effect the exchange commanded, v. 12. 

The result (w. 43) shows a total of 22,273. 
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44 4 And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, , 

45 Take the Levites instead of all 
the firstborn among the children of 
Israel, and the cattle of the Levites 
instead of their cattle; and the Le- 
vites shall be mine: I am the Lorp. 

46 And for those that are to be re- 
deemed of the two hundred and three- 
score and thirteen of the firstborn of 
the children of Israel, which are more 
than the Levites ; 

47 Thou shalt even take five she- 
kels apiece by the poll, after the she- 
kel of the sanctuary shalt thou take 


« Exod. 30. them: (‘the shekel ¢s ara gerahs: ) 


48 And thou shalt give 


e money, 


chap, 18, Wherewith the odd number of them 


is to be redeemed, unto Aaron and 
to his sons. 


49 And Moses took the redemp- 
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[v. 44—5t. 


tion money of them that were over 
and above them that were redeemed 
by the Levites : 

o Of the firstborn of the children 
of Israel took he the money; a thou- 
sand three hundred and threescore and 
five shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary : 

51 And Moses gave the money of 
them that were redeemed unto Aaron 
and to his sons, according to the word 
of the Lorp, as the Lorp command- 
ed Moses. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 The age and time of the Levites’ service. 4 
The carriage of the Kohathites, when the 
priests have taken down the tabernacle. 16 
The charge of Eleazar. 17 The office of the 
priests. 21 The carriage of the Gershonites. 
29 The carriage of the Merarites. 34 The 
number of the Kohathstes, 38 of the Gershon- 
sles, 42 and of the Merarites. 


This when compared with the number of male 
adults (603, 550, cf. ii. 32) is disproportion- 
ately small, the usual proportion of first-born 
sons to a total male population being about 
one in four. The explanation is that the law 
of Ex. xili. x, 2, prescribed a dedication of 
those only who should be first-born thencefor- 
ward. (So Vitringa, Scott, Keil, Bp. Wordsw., 
Herxheimer, &c.) This seems implied in the 
very language used, ‘‘Sanctify unto Me the 
first-born, whatsoever openeth (not bath open- 
ed) the womb,” Ex. xiii. 2, 11, 12: by the 
ground which God is pleased to assign (ii. 13, 
Vill. 17) for making this claim: by the fact 
that the special duties of the first-born had 
reference to a ritual which, at the time of the 
Exodus, had yet to be revealed: and by the 
inclusion in the command of the first-born of 
cattle, which obviously must mean those there= 
after first-born, for we cannot imagine that an 
inquisition amongst the flocks and herds was 
made at the exodus to discover for immediate 
sacrifice the first-born already in existence. 
Hence the real difficulty is to explain how 
the first-born sons, amongst two millions of 
persons in a single year, could have been so 
many as is stated in the text; and it must be 
admitted, notwithstanding the well-known and 
often very remarkable fluctuations in statistics 
of this sort, that some unusual causes must 
have been concerned. Such, not to mention 
the Divine Blessing, may be found in the sud- 
den development of national energies which 
would immediately ensue on the exodus. Be- 
fore that event, the miserable estate of the 
people during their bondage, and lally 
the inhuman order for the destruction of their 


first-born, would check very seriously the 
ratio of marriages and births; and this ratio 
would naturally, when the check was removed, 
exhibit a sudden and striking increase. Com- 
mentators adduce some auxiliary arguments: 
e.g. Keil, from statistics argues, that amongst 
the Jews the proportion of male births is usu- 
ally very large. In truth, however, we have 
no sufficient data for entering into statistical 
discussions upon the subject; and it is obvious 
that inferences drawn from the statistics of or- 
dinary and settled communities are not alto- 
gether relevant to a case so peculiar in many 
bth as that laid before us in the Penta- 
teuch. 


44-51. The excess in the number of 
first-born males found amongst the twelve 
tribes is redeemed by money at a rate which 
henceforth became the fixed one (xviii. 16; 
Lev. xxvii. 6) for such redemption. 

This redemption money would perhaps be 
exacted from the parents of the youngest chil- 
dren of the 22,273, they being in the case 
most nearly approaching that of those who 
would pay the tax for the redemption of the 
first-born in future. The cattle of the Levites 
was doubtless taken in the gross as an equiva- 
lent for the first-born cattle of the other tribes, 
which of course, no less than the first-born of 
men, belonged to the Lord; and in future would 
have to be redeemed (xviii. 15; Deut. xv. 19). 


Cuap. IV. Particulars of the service of 
the Levites according to their three families, 
vv. 1—33; and numbering of the men between 
30 and 50 years of age of each family seve-~ 
tally (vv. 34—49). , 


Ve 1—15.] 


ND the Lorp spake unto Moses 
and unto Aaron, saying, 

2, Take the sum of the sons of Ko- 
hath from among the sons of Levi, 
after their families, by the house of 
their fathers, 

3 From thirty years old and upward 
even until fifty years old, all that 
enter into the host, to do the work in 
the tabernacle of the congregation. 

4 This shall be the service of the 
sons of Kohath in the tabernacle of 
the congregation, about the most holy 


ings : 

a And when the camp setteth 
forward, Aaron shall come, and his 
sons, and they shall take down the 
covering vail, and cover the ark of 
testimony with it: 

6 And shall put thereon the cover- 
ing of badgers’ skins, and shall spread 
over it a cloth wholly of blue, and 
shall put in the staves thereof. 

«Exod.25. 7 And upon the “table of shew- 
30 bread they shall spread a cloth of 
blue, and put thereon the dishes, and 
the spoons, and the bowls, and covers 
101, to 'cover withal: and the continual 
fithat. bread shall be thereon: 

8 And they shall spread upon them 
a cloth of scarlet, and cover the same 
with a covering of badgers’ skins, and 
shall put in the staves thereof. 

_ g And they shall take a cloth of 
® Exod. 2s. blue, and cover the “candlestick of 
ao the light, and his lamps, and his tongs, 
‘eo ** “and his snuffdishes, and all the oil 


1—20. Service of the Kohathites, who take 
precedence because they take charge of ‘the 
most holy things.” 

4. about the most holy things] Omit the 
word “about,” which 1s unnecessarily su 
plied. ‘The sense is, ‘‘ this is the charge of the 
sons of Kohath, the most holy things:” i.e. 
the Ark of the Covenant, the Table of Shew- 
bread, the Candlestick, and the Golden Altar, 
as appears from the verses following, together 
with the furniture pertaining thereto. Parti- 
cular directions are laid down as to the prepara- 
tion of these for being transported when the camp 
set forward, and strict injunction given that 
none but the Priests were to take part in that 
duty. After the Priests had covered the most 
holy things and made them ready according to 
the rules here prescribed, then only were the 
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vessels thereof, wherewith they mi- 
nister unto it: 

10 And they shall put it and all 
the vessels thereof within a covering 
of badgers’ skins, and shall put :# upon 
a bar. | 
1x And upon the golden altar they 
shall spread a cloth of blue, and cover 
it with a covering of badgers’ skins, 
and shall put to the staves thereof : 

12 And they shall take all the in- 
struments of ministry, wherewith they 
minister in the sanctuary, and put 
them in a cloth of blue, and cover 
them with a covering of badgers’ skins, 
and shall put them on a bar: 

13 And they shall take away the 
ashes from the altar, and spread a pur- 
ple cloth thereon: 

_ 14 And they shall put upon it all 
the vessels thereof, wherewith they 
minister about it, even the censers, 
the fleshhooks, and the shovels, and 


the 'basons, all the vessels of the altar ; 10, 


and they shall spread upon it a cover- 
ing of badgers’ skins, and put to the 
staves of it. 

_ 1§ And when Aaron and his sons 
have made an end of covering the 
sanctuary, and all the vessels of the 
sanctuary, as the camp is to set for- 
ward; after that, the sons of Kohath 
shall come to bear zt: but they shall 
not touch any holy thing, lest they 
die. These things are the burden of 
the sons of Kohath in the tabernacle 
of the congregation. 


Kohathites to lift their burden (v. 15). s 
appears, from a comparison of vv. 16, 28, an 
33, that the ministry of the Kohathites was 
superintended by Eleazar, the elder of the two 
surviving sons of Aaron; as was that of the 
two other families by Ithamar. 

6. wholly of blue.|) Cf. on Ex. xxv. 4. 
The third and external covering of the Ark 
only was to be of this colour. The Table of 
shew-bread had (v. 8) an outer wrapping of 
scarlet; the Altar (vw. 13) one of purple. 

put in the staves} Rather probably ‘put the 
staves thereof in order.” ‘These were never 
taken out of the golden rings by which the 
Ark was to be borne (see Ex. xxv. 14, 15), but 
would need adjustment after the process de-. 
scribed in vv. 5 and 6, which would be likely 
to disturb them. 
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16 @ And to the office of Eleazar 
the son of Aaron the priest pertaineth 
4Exod. 30. the oil for the light, and the ¢sweet 
sa incense, and the daily meat offering, 
« Exod. 30. and the ‘anointing oil, and the over- 
‘ sight of all the sabeniecle: and of all 
that therein zs, in the sanctuary, and 

in the vessels thereof. 

17 4 And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses and unto Aaron, saying, 

18 Cut ye not off the tribe of the 
families of the Kohathites from among 
the Levites: 

19 But thus do unto them, that 
they may live, and not die, when 
they approach unto the most holy 
things: Aaron and his sons shall go 
in, and appoint them every one to his 
service and to his burden: 

20 But they shall not go in to see 
when the holy things are covered, 
lest they die. 

21 ¢ And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

22 Take also the sum of the sons 
of Gershon, throughout the houses 
of their fathers, by their families ; 

23 From thirty years old and up- 
ward until fifty years old shalt thou 

tHeb,  mumber them; all that enter in ‘to 
to ize perform the service, to do the work 
' in the tabernacle of the congregation. 

24 This is the service of the fami- 
lies of the Gershonites, to serve, and 
for ‘burdens: 

25 And they shall bear the cur- 
tains of the tabernacle, and the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, his cover- 
ing, and the covering of the badgers’ 
skins that is above upon it, and the 


1 Or, 


carritge. 
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[v. 16—32. 


hanging for the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation, 

26 And the hangings of the court, 
and the hanging for the door of the 
gate of the court, which zs by the 
tabernacle and by the altar round 
about, and their cords, and al] the in- 
struments of their service, and all 
that is made for them: so shall they 
serve. 

27 At the appointment of Aaron t Heb. 
and his sons shall be all the service of ”““" 
the sons of the Gershonites, in all 
their burdens, and in all their service: 
and ye shall appoint unto them in 
charge all their burdens. 

28 This is the service of the fami- 
lies of the sons of Gershon in the 
tabernacle of the congregation: and 
their charge shall be under the hand 
of Ithamar the son of Aaron the 
priest. 

29 @ As for the sons of Merari, 
thou shalt number them after their fa- 
milies, by the house of their fathers ; 

30 From thirty years old and up- 
ward even unto fifty years old shalt 
thou number them, every one that 
entereth into the ‘service, to do thet Heb. 
work of the tabernacle of the congre- "74" 
gation. 

31 And this zs the charge of their 
burden, according to all their service 
in the tabernacle of the congregation ; 
/the boards of the tabernacle, and the /Exod. 26. 
bars thereof, and the pillars thereof, ** 
and sockets thereof, 

32 And the pillars of the court 
round about, and their sockets, and 
their pins, and their cords, with all 


20. to see when the holy things are 
covered| Render: to see the holy things 
for an instant. The expression means 
literally ‘‘as a gulp,” ¢.e. for the instant it 
takes to swallow. Cf. Job vii. rg. 


21—28. To the Gershonites is consigned 
the transport of all the hangings, curtains, 
and coverings of the tabernacle. ‘They are 
superintended by Ithamar, Aaron’s younger 
son, who had already had the oversight of the 
Tabernacle in its construction (Ex. xxxviii. 
at). Thus readily do the permanent offices 
of the leaders of the Israelite community spring 


out of the duties which, under the emergencies 
of the first year of the Exodus, they had been 
led, from time to time, to undertake. 


23. enter in to perform the service] 
Lit. as marg. ‘‘to war the warfare,” or, as the 
same phrase in is rendered, v. 3, ‘enter 
into the host to serve.” ‘The language is mili- 
tary. The service of God is a sacred warfare 
(Vill. 24, 25). 

29-33. ‘The Merarites are also placed 
under the orders of Ithamar; and to them 
the transport of the pillars, boards, and more 
solid parts of the tabernacle is consigned. 


v. 33—48.] 


their instruments, and with all their 
service: and by name ye shall reckon 
the instruments of the charge of their 
burden. 

33 This ss the service of the fami- 
lies of the sons of Merari, according 
to all their service, in the tabernacle 
of the congregation, under the hand 
of Ithamar the son of Aaron the 
priest. 

34 @ And Moses and Aaron and 
the chief of the congregation num- 
bered the sons of the Rohathites after 
their families, and after the house of 
their fathers, 

35 From oa) years old and up- 
ward even unto fifty years old, every 
one that entereth into the service, for 
the work in the tabernacle of the 
congregation : 

36 And those that were numbered 
of them by their families were two 
thousand seven hundred and fifty. 

37 These were they that were 
numbered of the families of the Ko- 
hathites, all that might do service in 
the tabernacle of the congregation, 
which Moses and Aaron did number 
according to the commandment of 
the Lorp by the hand of Moses. 

38 And those that were numbered 
of the sons of Gershon, throughout 
their families, and by the house of 
their fathers, 

39 From sa) years old and up- 
ward even unto fifty years old, every 
one that entereth into the service, for 
the work in the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, 

40 Even those that were number- 
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ed of them, throughout their families, 
by the house of their fathers, were 
two thousand and six hundred and 
thirty. 

1 These are they that were num- 
bered of the families of the sons of 
Gershon, of all that might do service 
in the tabernacle of the congregation, 
whom Moses and Aaron did number 
according to the commandment of 
the Lorp. 

42 4 And those that were num- 
bered of the families of the sons of 
Merari, throughout their families, by 
the house of their fathers, 

43 From peal| years old and up- 
ward even unto fifty years old, every 
one that entereth into the service, for 
the work in the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, 

44 Even those that were number- 
ed of them after their families, were 
three thousand and two hundred. 

45 These de those that were num- 
bered of the families of the sons of 
Merari, whom Moses and Aaron num- 
bered according to the word of the 
Lorp by the hand of Moses. 

46 All those that were numbered 
of the Levites, whom Moses and 
Aaron and the chief of Israel num- 
bered, after their families, and after 
the house of their fathers, 

47 From thirty years old and up- 
ward even unto fifty years old, every 
one that came to do the service of the 
ministry, and the service of the bur- 
den in the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, 

48 Even those that were number- 


323. by name ye shall reckon the instru- 
ments] This direction, which occurs only in 
reference to the charge of the Merarites, im- 
ports apparently that ‘‘ the instruments” were 
to be assigned, no doubt, by Ithamar and his 
immediate assistants, to their bearers singly, 
and nominatim. ‘These “instruments” com- 
prised the heavier parts of the Tabernacle; and 
the order seems intended to prevent individual 
Merarites choosing their own burden, and so 
, throwing more than the proper share on 
others. 

34—49. Numbering of the Levites after 
their families according to the command of 


vv. I—3. This numbering exhibits of males 
between 30 and 50 years of age: 
Family of Kohath.... 


Family of Gershon ... 
Family of Merari .... 


2750 
2630 
3200 
8580 


This number co ds well with the total 
of 22,000, which the whole tribe reaches, 111. 
39: but the number of Merarites available fort 
the sacred service bears an unusually large 
proportion to the total number of males of 
that family, which is (ili. 34) 6200. 
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ed of them, were eight thousand and 
five hundred and fourscore. 

49 According to the command- 
ment of the Lorp they were num- 
bered by the hand of Moses, every 
one according to his service, and ac- 
cording to his burden: thus were 
they numbered of him, as the Lorp 
commanded Moses. 


CHAPTER V. 

1 The unclean are removed out of the camp. 
§ Restitution 1s to be made in trespasses. 11 
The trial of jealousy. 

ND the Lorp spake unto Moses, 
saying, 

2, Command the children of Israel, 

that they put out of the camp every 
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[v. 49—11. 


5 @ And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 
6S unto the children of Is- 


rael, “When a man or woman shall ¢Lev.6. 3. 


commit any sin that men commit, to 
do a trespass against the Lorp, and 
that person be guilty; 

7 Then they shall confess their sin 
which they have done: and he shall 


recompense his trespass ‘with the «Lev.6.s. 


principal thereof, and add unto it the 
fifth part thereof, and give :t unto 
him against whom he hath trespassed. 

8 But if the man have no kinsman 
to recompense the trespass unto, let 
the trespass be recompensed unto the 
Lorp, even to the priest; beside the 


@ Lev. 13. 
3 Lev. rs. 
2. 
© Lev. 21. 
I. 


ram of the atonement, whereby an 
atonement shall be made for him. 
g And every ‘offering of all the !0r, 


heave of- 


leper, and every one that hath an 
tissue, and whosoever is defiled by 
the ‘dead: 


3 Both male and female shall ye 
put out, without the camp shall ye 
put them; that they defile not their 
camps, in the midst whereof I dwell. 

4 And the children of Israel did 
so, and put them out without the 
camp: as the Lorn spake unto Mo- 
ses, so did the children of Israel, 


CuHap. V. Now that the nation was regu- 
larly organized, the sacred tribe dedicated, and 
the sanctuary with the tokens of God's more 
immediate Presence provided with its proper 
place and attendants in the camp, it remained to 
attest and to vindicate, by modes in harmony 
with the spirit of the theocratical law, the 
sanctity of the people of God. ‘This accord- 
ingly is the gene of the directions 
given in this and the next chapter. Thus the 
congregation of Israel was made to typify 
the Church of God, within which, in its per- 
fection, nothing that offends can be allowed to 
remain (cf. St Matt. viii. 22; Rev. xxi. 27). 


Pegi gece of unclean persons out of 
camp. recepts respecting ceremo-~ 
nial defilements had been already laid down, 
Lev. xiii. and xv., excepting that arising from 
contact with a corpse, which occurs in Num. 
xix. (cf. however Lev. xi. 24, and xxi. 1). 
They are now first fully carried out; and 
hardly could have been so earlier, during the 
hurry and confusion which must have attended 
the march out of Egypt, and the encampments 
which next followed. 


6—10. Law of restitution. In case of 
wrong against another recompense is pre- 
ecribed, and the rule is based on the principle 


holy things of the children of Israel, ering 


which they bring unto the priest, 
shall be his. 

10 And every man’s hallowed 
things shall be his: whatsoever any 


man giveth the priest, it shall be “his. Lev. to. 


11 @ And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 


that such wrong doing is also ‘a trespass 
against the Lord,” and so an infringement of 
the sanctity of the congregation: cf. Lev. v. 5 
sqq., Vi. 5 sqq., to which passages this appears 
supplementary. 

6. commit any sin that men commit] 
Lit. ‘commit one of all the transgressions of 
man.” The A. V. however probably gives 
the sense correctly, though some (Luth., 
Patrick, Rosenm., &c.) render ‘sins against 
men.” 

7. recompense bis trespass] i.e. make resti- 
tution to the person whom he has injured. 

8. whereby an atonement shall be made 
Sor him] Lit. ‘which shall clear him of guilt 
as to it,” é.e. as to the trespass. 

10. And every man's hallowed things 
shall be bis] i.e. the priest’s, The heave offer- 
ings (v. 9) and dedicatory offerings (.g- first= 


fruits) were to be the perquisite of the offi- 
ciating priests. 
11—31. The trial of jealousy. Along 


with other ordinances intended at once to in- 
dicate and to secure the sanctity of God's 

ple, is now given an ordeal which should 
remove the very’ suspicion of adultery from 
amongst them. As this crime is peculiarly 
defiling, and destructive of the very founda- 


Vv. 12—23.] 


12 Speak unto the children of Is- 
rael, and say unto them, If any man’s 
wife go aside, and commit a trespass 
against him, 

13 And a man lie with her car- 
nally, and it be hid from the eyes of 
her husband, and be kept close, and 
she be defiled, and there be no witness 
5 aia her, neither she be taken with 
the manner ; . 

14 And the spirit of jealousy come 
upon him, and he be jealous of his 
wife, and she be defiled: or if the 
spirit of jealousy come upon him, and 
he be jealous of his wife, and she be 
not defiled : 

15 Then shall the man bring his 
wife unto the priest, and he shall 
bring her offering for her, the tenth 
part of an ephah of barley meal; he 
shall pour no oil upon it, nor put frank- 
incense thereon; for it is an offering 
of jealousy, an offering of memorial, 
bringing iniquity to remembrance. 

16 And the priest shall bring her 
near, and set her before the Lorn: 

17 And the priest shall take holy 
water in an earthen vessel; and of 
the dust that is in the floor of the 
tabernacle the priest shall take, and 
put sf into the water: 

18 And the priest shall set the wo- 
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man before the Lorp, and uncover 
the woman’s head, and put the offer- 
ing of memorial in her hands, which 
is the jealousy offering: and the priest 
shall have in his hand the bitter water 
that causeth the curse: 

1g And the priest shall charge her 
by an oath, and say unto the woman, 
If no man have lain with thee, and if 
thou hast not gone aside to unclean- 


ness 'twith another instead of thy tor, 


husband, be thou free from this bitter the power 
of thy 


water that causeth the curse: 
20 But if thou hast gone aside fo t Heb. 


another instead of thy husband, and if #2477" 


thou be defiled, and some man have 
lain with thee beside thine husband: 

21 Then the priest shall charge 
the woman with an oath of cursing, 
and the priest shall say unto the wo- 
man, The Lorp make thee a curse 
and an oath among thy people, when 
the Lorp doth make thy thigh to 
trot, and thy belly to swell; 

22 And this water that causeth 
the curse shall go into thy bowels, to 
make thy belly to swell, and thy thigh 
to rot: And the woman shall say, 
Amen, amen. 

23 And the priest shall write these 
curses in a book, and he shall blot 
them out with the bitter water: 


fall. 


tions of social order, the whole subject is dealt 
with at a length proportionate to its import- 
ance. The process prescribed has been lately 
aoe, illustrated from the Egyptian ‘ Ro- 
mance of Setnau,’ translated by Brugsch, which 
though itself comparatively modern (of the third 
century B.C.), yet refers to the time of Rame- 
ses the Great, and may therefore well serve to 
illustrate the manners and customs of the Mo- 
saic times. ‘In the story, Ptahneferka takes 
a leaf of papyrus, and on it copies out every 
word of a certain magical formula. He then 
dissolves the writing in water, drinks the de- 
coction, and knows in consequence all that it 
contained.” See Smith, ‘Pent.’ 1. 297, 298; 
‘Revue Archéol.’ Sept. 1867, pp. 161 sqq. 
This then, like several other ordinances, was 
adopted by Moses from existing and probably 
very ancient and widely spread institutions. 
16. The details given here are signifi- 
cant. The offering was to be of the fruits of 
the earth, but of the chea and coarsest 
kind, barley (cf. 2 K. vu. 1, 16, 18) re- 
presenting the abased condition of the suspected 
Vou. I. 


woman. It was, like the sin-offering (Lev. v. 
11), to be made shea oil abrir ca 
the symbols of grace and acceptableness. . The 
aoa herself stood whilst making her offer- 
ing with head uncovered, in token of her 
shame. 


17. holy water] No doubt from the 
laver which stood near the altar, Ex. xxx. 18 


Sqq- 

the dust that is in the floor of the tabernacle] 
To set forth the fact that the water was in- 
dued with extraordinary power by Him that 
dwelt in the Tabernacle. Dust is an emblem 
of a state of condemnation (Gen. iil. 14; Mi- 
cah vil. 17). 

19. gone aside to uncleanness with an- 
other instead of thy busband| Render, been 
faithless to, literally ‘gone astray from” 
thy husband by uncleanness:; cf. Hos. 
iv. 12. 

23. blot them out with the bitter water] 
Rather, wash them into the bitter 
water; in order to transfer the curses into 
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24 And he shall cause the woman 
to drink the bitter water that causeth 
the curse: and the water that causeth 
the curse shall enter into her, and be- 
come bitter. 

25 Then the priest shall .take the 
jealousy offering out of the woman’s 
hand, and shall wave the offering before 
the Lorp, and offer it upon the altar: 

26 And the priest shall take an 
handful of the offering, even the me- 
morial thereof, and burn st upon the 
altar, and afterward shall cause the 
woman to drink the water. 

27 And when he hath made her to 
drink the water, then it shall come to 
pass, that, if she be defiled, and have 
done trespass against her husband, 
that the water that causeth the curse 
shall enter into her, and become bitter, 
and her belly shall swell, and her 
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thigh shall rot: and the woman shall 
be a curse among her people. 

28 And if the woman be not de- 
filed, but be clean; then she shall be 
free, and shall conceive seed. 

29 This is the law of jealousies, 
when a wife goeth aside to another in- 
stead of her husband, and is defiled ; 

3o Or when the spirit of jealousy 
cometh upon him, and he be jealous 
over his wife, and shall set the wo- 
man before the Lorn, and the priest 
shall execute upon her all this law. 

31 Then shall the man be guiltless 
from iniquity, and this woman shall 
bear her iniquity. 

CHAPTER VI. 


1 The law of the Nazarites. 223 The form of 
blessing the people. 


ND the Lorp spake unto Moses, 
saying, 


the water. The action was in this case purely 
symbolical, but travellers speak of the natives 
of Africa as still habitually seeking to obtain 
the full force of a written charm by drinking 
the water into which they have washed it. 


24. shall cause the woman to drink] 
Thus was symbolized both her full acceptance 
of the hypothetical curse (cf. Ezek. iii. r—3; 
Jer. xv. 16; Rev. x. 9)» and its actual opera- 
tion upon her if she should be guilty (cf. Ps. 
cix. 18). The direction in this verse is antici- 
patory ; for the woman’s offering was taken 

m her, and offered, before the water was 
actually given her to drink, wv. 25, 26. 


26. the memorial thereof] ‘The part 
of the offering burnt, as in Lev. ii. 2, &c. 
The Hebrew for it is not that which is trans- 
lated ‘‘ memorial” in v. 15. 

27. it shall come to pass| The solem- 
nity of the oath, and the awe-inspiring ritual 
which accompanied it, might of themselves 
suffice to deter a woman from taking it, unless 
she were supported by the consciousness of 
Innocence. But the ingredients of the drink 
given to her were not in themselves noxious; 
and could only produce the effects here de- 
scribed by a ial interposition of God, 
such as is promised so continually as the ulti- 
mate sanction of all the precepts of Moses. 
We do not read of any instance in which this 
ordeal was resorted to: a fact which may be 
explained either (with the Jews) as a proof of 
its efficacy, since the guilty could not be 
brought fo face its terrors at all, and avoided 
them by confession; or more probably by the 
license of divorce tolerated by the law of Mo- 
ses. Since a husband could put away his wife 


at pleasure, a jealous man would naturally 
) to take this course with a suspected wife 
rather than to call public attention to his own 
shame by having recourse to the trial of jea- 
lousy. ‘The Talmud states that the trial lapsed 
into disuse forty years before the destruction 
of Jerusalem; and that because the crime of 
adultery was so common amongst men that 
God would no longer inflict the curses here 
named upon women (cf. Hos. iv. 14). 

The trial by Red Water, which bears a ge- 
neral resemblance to that here prescribed by 
Moses, is still in use amongst the tribes of 
Western Africa. (See Kitto’s ‘Encycl.’ ed. 
Alexander, Art. Adultery, and reff. to travel- 
lers therein.) There is no evidence to show 
whether this usage sprang from imitation 
of the law of Moses, or whether Moses him- 
self, in this as in other things, engrafted his 
ordinance upon a previously existing custom. 
There is no doubt however that the managers 
of the ordeal in Africa prepare the Red Water 
so as to secure the result which they may de- 
sire from the experiment. 


CuHap. VI. 1—21. Law of the Naza- 
rite. The previous chapter has provided for 
the exclusion from the pale of God’s people of 
certain forms of guilt and defilement. The 
present one offers an opening to that zeal for 
God which, not content with observing what 
is obligatory, seeks for higher and stricter 
modes of self-dedication. Thus the law of the 
Nazarite is appropriately added to other enact- 
ments which concern the sanctity of the holy 
nation. ‘That sanctity found its highest ex- 
pression in the Nazarite vow, which was the 
voluntary adoption for a time of obligations 


v. 2—9. | 


2 Speak unto the children of Israel, 

and say unto them, When either man 

1 Or or woman shall ' separate themselves to 

themselves VOW a Vow of a Nazarite, to separate 
Nasarites. themselves unto the Lorp: 

3 He shall separate himself from 
wine and strong drink, and shall drink 
no vinegar of wine, or vinegar of 
strong drink, neither shall he drink 
any liquor of grapes, nor eat moist 
grapes, or dried. 

4 All the days of his 'separation 
shall he eat nothing that is made of 
vine of the the ‘vine tree, from the kernels even 
wine, to the husk. 

5 All the days of the vow of his 


i. Separation there shall no ¢rasor come 


resembling, and indeed in some particulars ex- 
ceeding, those under which the Priests were 
placed. It is obvious, from the manner in 
which the subject is introduced in v. 2, that 
the present enactments do not institute a new 
kind of observance, but only regulate one al- 
ready familiar to the Israelites. The illustra- 
tions of the subject which have been adduced 
from Egyptian and other heathen customs (cf. 
Bilmar, in ‘Stud. und Kritik.’ 1864) must 
however be admitted to be vague and partial. 


2. separate themselves to vow a vow 
of a Nazarite, to separate themselves| Rather 
probably, ‘‘shall solemnly vow a vow,” as 
LXX., peyados evEnras: evynv. Two different 
Hebrew words are in the x V. rendered by 
‘¢separate;” and the former of them, as in 
Judg. xiii. 19, is probably meant only to 
qualify the word next following. 

a Nazarite| This term signifies ‘‘sepa- 
rated,” é.¢. as the words following show, “ un- 
to God” (cf. Judg. xiii. 5). It is used ina 
general sense, . xlix. 26; Lev. xxv. 5, 11; 
Deut. xxxiii. 16; Lam. iv. 7; but e, as 
it is used in A. V., a technical term at an early 
date; cf. Judg. xiii. 5, 7, xvi. 17. It should in 
strictness be written Nazirite. The ree ts 

lling has no doubt prevailed amongst Chri 
tians from its being supposed that this vow is 
referred to in St Matt. 1. 23. 

3. liquor of grapes] i.e. a drink made 
of grape-skins macerated in water. 

4. from the kernels even to the husk] 
A sour drink was made from the stones of 
unripe grapes; and cakes were also made of 
the husks. ‘These latter ap from Hos. iii. 
x (see note there) to have regarded as a 
delicacy. ‘These regulations forbid the Naza- 
rite using wine or any other product into 
which the vine or its fruit enters. The Priests 
were also forbidden to taste wine whilst en- 
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upon his head: until the days be ful- 
filled, in the which he separateth bim- 
self unto the Lorp, he shall be holy, 
and shall let the locks of the hair of 
his head grow. | 
6 All the days that he separateth 
himself unto the Lorp he shall come 
at no dead body. 
7 He shall not make himself un- 
clean for his father, or for his mother, 
for his brother, or for his sister, when 
they die: because the ‘consecration of} Heb. 
his God is upon his head. 
8 All the days of his separation he 
ts holy unto the Lorn. 
g And if any man die very sud- 
denly by him, and he hath defiled the 


gaged in the sacred functions (Lev. x. g—11). 
This interdict figures that separation from the 
general society of men to which the Nazarite 
for the time was consecrated. The Flamen 
Dialis amongst the Romans was forbidden to 
touch a vine, or even to walk under one. 

5. ‘The second rule prohibits the Naza- 
rite from cutting his hair during the period of 
his vow. The hair is to be regarded as the 
symbol of the vital power at its full natural 
development. Generally amongst the Jews 
the abundance of the hair was considered to 
betoken physical strength and perfection (cf. 
2S. xiv. 25, 26), and baldness was regarded 
as a grave blemish, which exposed a man to 
ridicule, and even disqualified him for ad- 
mission to priestly functions (cf. Lev. xxi. 20 
note, xiii. 40 sqq.; 2 K. il. 23; Is. iii. 24). 
Thus the free growth of the hair on the head 
of the Nazarite represented the dedication of 
the man with all his strength and powers to 
the service of God. 

6—8s. The third rule of the Nazarite in- 
terdicted him from contracting any ceremo- 
nial defilement even under circumstances which 
excused such defilement in others: cf. especi- 
ally Lev. xxi. r—3, where the discharge of the 
last duties to deceased kinsmen is itted to 
the ordinary priests under specified conditions, 
though forbidden here to Nazarites as it was to 
the High Priest, Lev. xxi. 10, 11. On the un- 
Cleanness caused by contact with a corpse, cf. 
xix. 11 9qq.; Lev. v. 2; xi. 24 9qq. It is of 
course assumed that all other ceremonial defile- 
ments were to be shunned by the Nazarites: cf. 
the directions given to Samson's mother, Judg. 
Xili. 4 $qq. 

7. the consecration of bis God] i.e. the 
unshorn locks: cf. Lev. xxv. 5, 11, where the 
vine, left during the Sabbatical year untouched 
by the hand of man, either for pruning or 
for vintage, is called simply a ‘‘ Nazarite.” 
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head of his consecration; then he 
shall shave his head in the day of his 
cleansing, on the seventh day shall he 
shave it. 

10 And on the eighth day he shall 
bring two turtles, or two young 
pigeons, to the priest, to the door of 
the tabernacle of the congregation: . 

11 And the priest shall offer the 
one for a sin offering, and the other 
for a burnt offering, and make an 
atonement for him, for that he sin- 
ned by the dead, and shall hallow his 
head that same day. 

12 And he shall consecrate unto 
the Lorp the days of his separation, 
and shall bring a lamb of the first 
year for a trespass offering: but the 
days that were before shall ‘be lost, 
because his separation was defiled. 

13 4 And this zs the law of the 
Nazarite, when the days of his sepa- 


[v. 10—17. 


ration are fulfilled: he shall be brought 
unto the door of the tabernacle of the 
a 

14 And he shall offer his offering 
unto the Lorp, one he lamb of the 
first year without blemish for a burnt 
offering, and one ewe lamb of the 
first year without blemish for a sin 
atele Br one ram without blemish 
or peace offerings, 

15 And a hasket of unleavened 
bread, cakes of fine flour mingled 
with oil, and wafers of unleavened 
bread anointed with oil, and their 
meat offering, and their drink offer- 
ings. 

m6 And the priest shall bring them 
before the Lorp, and shall offer his 
sin offering, and his burnt offering: 

17 And he shall offer the ram for 
a sacrifice of peace offerings unto the 
Lorp, with the basket of unleavened 


9—12. Prescriptions to meet the case of 
involuntary defilement contracted by a Naza- 
rite. In case of a sudden death taking place 
‘‘by him” (é.e. in his presence), the Nazarite 
had to undergo the ordinary process of purifi- 
cation for others (cf. xix. 11, 12, 
and Lev. v. 6 sqq.), and also besides to offer a 
trespass offering as ‘‘ having sinned in the holy 
things of the Lord” (cf. Lev. v. 15 sqq.); and 
that of a kind peculiar to this case. Marsares 
his hair was to be shaved, and the days of his 
dedication to be recommenced, those that had 
been observed previously to his defilement 
being regarded as lost. 

13—21. Ceremonies on the completion of 
the Nazarite vow. 

13. when the days of bis separation are 
JSulflled| ‘The tenor of these words seems to 
imply that Nazaniteship was un- 
known in the days of Moses. On the other 
hand, however, Moses does not expressly re- 
quire that limits should be assigned to the 
vow; and the examples of Samson, Samuel, 
and John the Baptist, show that it was in 
later times undertaken for life, and that pa- 
rents could even devote their future children 
to it (1 S.i. rr). The Jewish doctors recog- 
nize two classes of ual Nazarites, the 
‘‘ Samson Nazarites” who were not bound by 
the rules laid down in vv. 9—11, and the ‘‘or- 
dinary ual Nazarites,” who were allowed 
to poll their hair when too heavy. The ex- 
emption of the Samson Nazarite is inferred 
from Judg. xv. 16, where Samson wields the 
jawbone of the dead ass, yet is not recorded 
to have brought any sacrifice afterwards. 


These di ions have no countenance from 
the chapter before us. Another rule imposed 
by the administrators of the law, that no Na- 
zarite vow should be taken for less than thirty 
days, is reasonable. To it the vow to be 
taken for very short periods would diminish 
its solemnity and estimation. 

14. sis offering] i.e. the offering of which 
particulars follow immediately. From the 
rationale of these sacrifices (cf. Lev. vili., ix.) 
it would seem that the sin-offering (cf. Lev. 
iv. 32 sqq.), though named second, was in 
practice offered first, being intended to ex- 
piate involuntary sins committed during the 
period of separation. The burnt-offering 
(Lev. i. 10 sqq.) denoted the self-surrender on 
which alone all acceptableness in the Nazarite 
before God must rest; the peace-offerings 
oat iii. 12 sqq.) expressed kfulness to 
ie by whose grace the vow had been ful- 

15. their meat offering, and their drink 
offerings] i.e. the ordinary meat and drink- 
offerings which were subsidiary to the other 
offerings required in v. 14 (cf. Ex. xxix. 40, 
41; Num. xxviii. 9 sqq.; . ii. 4, Vil. 12 
sqq.); and additional to the basket of unlea- 
vened bread, the cakes and the wafers specially 

rescribed in the beginning of this verse to be 

rought by the Nazarite. The offerings re- 

uired on the completion of the Nazarite vow 

us involved considerable expense, and it was 
regarded as a pious work to provide the poor 
with the means of making them (cf. Acts xxi. 
23 Sqq.; Joseph. ‘ Antiq.’ x1x. 6. 1; 1 Macc, 
lll. 49). 
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bread: the priest shall offer also his © 20 And the priest shall wave them 
meat offering, and his drink offering. _for a wave offering before the Lorp: 

18 “And the Nazarite shall shave this és holy for the priest, with the ‘E=0d. 2 
the head of his separation at the door wave breast and heave shoulder: and” 
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of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
and shall take the hair of the head of 
his separation, and put tf in the fire 
which is under the sacrifice of the 
peace offerings. 

1g And the priest shall take the 
sodden shoulder of the ram, and one 
unleavened cake out of the basket, 
and one unleavened wafer, and shall 
put them upon the hands of the Na~ 
zarite, after the hair of his separation 
is shaven: 


18. shave the bead] As the Nazarite had 
during his vow worn his hair unshorn in 
honour of God, so when the time was com- 
plete it was natural that the hair, the symbol 
of his vow, should be cut off, and offered to 
God at the sanctuary. The burning of the 
hair ‘‘in the fire under the sacrifice of the 
peace offering,” represented the encharistic 
communion with God obtained by those who 
realized the ideal which the Nazante set forth. 
The Nazarite vow is only one of many illus- 
trations of the religious significance associated 
with the hair in ancient times and in very di- 
verse countries. St Paul is said to have 
“shorn (the word should rather be ‘polled’ 
his head in Cenchrea because he had a vow,” 
Acts xviii. 18; where the ‘‘ vow” can hardl 
be that of a Nazarite, though that mentioned, 
Acts xxi. 23 sqq. (see notes on these places), 
no doubt was so. The many and various 
observances connected with the hair may be 
traced back to the estimation attached to a 
profuse growth of it. Peleus (‘Il.’ xx1M. 142 
sqq.) dedicates a lock of Achilles’ hair and 
vows to shear it on the safe return of his son 
from the Trojan war. Achilles after the death 
of Patroclus cuts off this sacred lock, and in 
course of the funeral rites places it in the hand 
of his dead friend. Other like observances 
may be noticed, A¢sch. ‘Choeph.’ 7; Eurip. 
‘Bacchz,’ 494. Similar customs were known 
to the Romans; cf. Suet. ‘Nero,’ 12; Martial, 
; Seneca, ‘Herc. Fur.’ 855; Lucan, 
‘Pharsal.’ v. 6, 3. Examples are found of 
vows symbolized by particular modes of crop- 
ping or partially shaving off the hair, as 
amongst the Egyptians, Herod. 11. 65. The 
casting of hair from the forehead of victims 
into the flame as an earnest of the sacrifice 
about to be offered is mentioned, ‘Il.’ xx. 
254; Virgil, ‘7En.’ VI. 245. Very apposite 
to the text is Koran, 11. 192, ‘‘ Perform the 
pilgrimage, and shave not your heads until 


after that the Nazarite may drink 
wine. 

21 This is the law of the Nazarite 
who hath vowed, and of his offering 
unto the Lorp for his separation, be- 
side that that his hand shall get: ac- 
cording to the vow which he vowed, 
so he must do after the law of his 
separation. 

22 4 And the Lorn spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

23 Speak unto Aaron and unto his 


your offering reaches the place of sacrifice;” 
and Morier, ‘Second Journey into Persia,’ 
. 117, ‘* After the birth of a son, if the parent 
in distress, or the child be sick....the 
mother makes a vow that no razor shall come 
upon the child’s head for a certain time, or 
for life, cf. r Sam.i.11. If the child recovers, 
and the vow be but for a time, so that 
the mother’s vow be fulfilled, then she shaves 
his head at the end of the time prescribed, 
makes an entertainment, collects money and 
other things from her relations, which are sent 
as Nezers (offerings) to the mosque.” Further 
illustrations are given by Winer, ‘Realw.’ Art. 
‘ Nasirier.’ 
20. the priest shall wave them] i.e. by 
placing his hands under those of the Nazarite: 
cf. on Lev. vil. 28 sqq. 


21. beside that that bis hand shall get’ 
Lit. ‘‘his hand grasps.” ‘The Nazarite, in 
addition to the offerings prescribed above, was 
to present free-will offerings according to his 
means, 


22—27. The priestly blessing: cf. Ecclus. 
xxxvi.17. The blessing gives as it were the 
crown and seal to the whole sacred order, 
by which Israel was now fully organized, as 
the people of God, for the march to the Holy 
Land. It is appointed as a solemn form 
to be used by the priests exclusively, and 
in this function their office as it were culmi- 
nates (cf. Lev. ix. 22). The duties thus far 
assigned to them and their assistants have had 
reference to the purity, order, and sanctity of 
the nation. This whole set of tions is 
most suet! ase emphatically closed by the 
solemn words of benediction, in which God 
vouchsafes to survey as it were (cf. Gen. i. 
31) the whole theocratic created by 
Himeelf for man'sbenefit, and pronouncesit very 
good. Accordingly a formula is provided by 
God Himself, through which from time to time, 
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sons, saying, On this wise ye shall 
bless the children of Israel, saying 
unto them, 04% 
24 The Lorp bless thee, and keep 
thee :! ees 
revs 25 Lhe Lorp make his face shine 
upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: 
te68 26 The Lorp lift up his counte- 
nance upon thee, and give thee peace. 
27 And they shall put my name 
upon the children of Israel; and I 
will bless them. :.«% 


as His people by obedience place themselves in 
true and right relationship to Him, the autho- 
rized mediators may pronounce and commu- 
nicate His special blessing to them. The Jew- 
ish tradition therefore that this blessing was 
given at the close of the daily sacrifice is at 
least in accordance with its character and 
tenor. It will be observed that the text does 
not appoint the occasion on which it is to be 
used 


The structure of the blessing is remarkable. 
It is rhythmical; consists of three distinct 
parts, in each of which the Most Holy Name 
stands as nominative; it contains altogether 
twelve words, excluding the Sacred Name it- 
self; and mounts by gradual stages to that 
Peace which forms the last and most consun- 
mate gift which God can give His people. 

From a Christian point of view, and com- 
paring the counterpart Benediction of 2 Cor. 
xiii. 14 (cf. Is. vi. 33 Matt. xxviii. 19), it is 
impossible not to see shadowed forth the Doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity. And the three se- 
veral sets of terms correspond fittingly to the 
office of the Persons in their gracious work 
in the redemption of man. 


24. The Lorp bless thee, and keep thee] 
The second clause here, as in the other three 
verses, defines more closely the general tenor 
of the ing one, ‘The singular number, 
which is observed throughout, indicates that 
the blessing is conferred on Israel collectively. 

25. make bis face shine] ‘This is an 
enhancement of the preceding benediction. 
‘‘'The face of God” imports not merely God’s 
good will in general, but His active and spe- 
cial regard. With the “ face” or ‘eye of the 
Lord” accordingly is connected alike the ju- 
dicial visitation of the wicked (cf. Ps. xxxiv. 
17), and His mercies to the righteous (Ps. 
Iv. 6). 

26. ft up bis countenance upon thee] i.e. 

ially direct His thought and care towards 
thee: cf. 2 K. ix. 32, and similar phrases 
Gen. xhii. 29, xliv. 21. ‘Through such loving 
providence alone could the peace of God in 
which the blessing closes be given. 
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[v. 24—1. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1 The offering of the princes at the dedication of 
the tabernacle. 10 Their several offerings at 
the dedication of the altar. 89 God 
to Moses from the mercy seat. 


ree it came to pass on the da 


that Moses had fully “set eA ore 


the tabernacle, and had anointed it, 
and sanctified it, and all the instru- 
ments thereof, both the altar and all 
the vessels thereof, and had anointed 
them, and sanctified them; 


27. put my name upon the children of 
Israel] i.e. pronounce my S Name over 
them in blessing them. Maimonides states 
that the Sacred Name has never been used even 
in the solemn benediction of the sanctuary 
since the death of Simon the Just. 


and I will bless them] i.e. the children of 
Israel, not, as some, the Priests. The words 
import that God will give effect to the bene- 
diction pronounced by the Priests. 


CHAP. VII. This and the two next chap- 
ters narrate the closing events which happened 
during the stay at Sinai. 

The present chapter describes the presenta- 
tion of gifts by the Princes of the Tribes at 
the dedication of the Tabernacle. 


1. on the day that] i.e. ‘at the time that,” 
cf. Gen. il. 4. fee tigen of the gifts 
in fact occupied twelve days, as the sequel 
shows. The “ Princes” were anparentty fret 
elevated to official dignity in connexion with 
the numbering of the people (cf. i, 1—16). 
Their offering of gifts then was made after 
that census, and of course before the breaking 
up of the encampment at Sinai, i.e. between 
the first and the twentieth days of the second 
month in the second year: cf.i.1. ‘The anoint- 
ing of the Tabernacle here referred to had no 
doubt taken place in the course of the first 
month, Ex. xl. 17, Lev. viii. 10 sqq., and had 
occupied eight days of that month, Lev, viii. 33. 
The enactments set forth in the Chapters from 
Lev. x. to Numb. vi. inclusive, were doubtless 
promulgated at various times between the con- 
secration of the Tabernacle and the departure 
from Sinai, but are for convenience set out con- 
nectedly. ‘The contents of the present chapter 
are accordingly placed after them; and all the 
more properly, since part of the gifts consisted 
of the wagons and oxen by which the Ta- 
bernacle and its furniture could be conveyed 
in the ensuing marches. The order pursued 
throughout is justly noted as one which would 
naturally suggest itself to a narrator who was 
contemporary with the events. 


Vv. 2—20.] 


2 That the princes of Israel, heads 
of the house of their fathers, who 
were the princes of the tribes, ‘and 

‘were over them that were numbered, 
offered : 

3 And they brought their offering 
before the Lorp, six covered wagons, 
and twelve oxen; a wagon for two of 
the princes, and for each one an ox: 
and they brought them before the ta~ 
bernacle. 

4 And the Lorp spake unto Mo- 
ses, saying, 

5 Take st of them, that they may 
be to do the service of the tabernacle 
of the congregation; and thou shalt 
give them unto the Levites, to every 
man according to his service. 

6 And Moses took the wagons and 
the oxen, and gave them unto the 
Levites. 

7 Two wagons and four oxen he 
gave unto the sons of Gershon, ac- 
cording to their service: 

8 And four wagons and eight oxen 
he gave unto the sons of Merari, ac- 
cording unto their service, under the 
hand of Ithamar the son of Aaron the 
priest. 

g But unto the sons of Kohath 
he gave none: because the service of 
the sanctuary belonging unto them 
was that they should bear upon their 
shoulders. 

1o @ And the princes offered for 
dedicating of the altar in the day that 
it was anointed, even the princes of- 


fered their offering before the altar. 


3. covered wagons] The qualifying word 
of this phrase is rendered ‘‘litter,” Is. Ixvi. 
ao; and some (Gesen., De Wette, &c.) prefer 
to render “litter wagons:” i.e. litters which 
were not on wheels, but borne by two oxen, 
one in front and one behind. Such convey- 
ances would probably be more convenient 
than wheeled wagons in the rough country 
to be traversed 

7—9. To the Gershonites, who had to 
transport the hangings and coverings of the 
tabernacle, two wagons are assigned: to the 
Merarites, who had the charge of the solid 
parts of the tabernacle, four wagons. The 
furniture and vessels‘the Kohathites were to 
carry on their own shoulders, Compare iii. 
25, 26, 3%, 36, 37. 
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11 And the Lorp said unto Mo- 
ses, They shall offer their offering, 
each prince on his day, for the dedi- 
cating of the altar. 

12 @ And he that offered his offer- 
ing the first day was Nahshon the son, 
of Amminadab, of the tribe of Judah :° 

13 And his offering was one silver 
charger, the weight thereof was an 
hundred and thirty shekels, one silver 
bow! of seventy shekels, after the she- 
kel of the sanctuary; both of them 
were full of fine flour mingled with 
oil for a “meat offering: | 

14 One spoon of ten shekels of 
gold, full of incense: 

15 One young bullock, one ram, 
one lamb of the first year, for a burnt 
offering : 

16 One kid of the 
offering : 

17 And for a sacrifice of peace of- 
ferings, two oxen, five rams, five he 
goats, five lambs of the first year: 
this was the offering of Nahshon the 
son of Amminadab. 

18 | On the second day Nethaneel - 
the son of Zuar, prince of Issachar, 
did offer: 

19 He offered for his offering one 
silver charger, the weight whereof 
was an hundred and thirty shekels, 
one silver bowl of seventy shekels, 
after the shekel of the sanctuary; 
both of them full of fine flour min- 
gled with oil for a meat offering: 

20 One spoon of gold of ten she- 
hels, full of incense: 


12—83. The several princes make their 
offerings in the order assigned to the tribes, 
ch. ii. It was doubtless the tribes them- 
selves which presented these gifts through their 
chiefs. ‘The twelve offerings are strictly alike, 
and had no doubt been arranged and pre- 
pared previously. They were offered how- 
ever on twelve separate days, and the narrative 
describing each severally at length with un- 
altered language, reflects somewhat of the 
stately solemnity which marked the ition 
of the same ceremonial day by day. Of 
course the sacrifices brought by each prince 
were offered on the day on which they were 
oblige the chargers, bowls, and spuons 

ing preserved for the future use of the Sanc- 
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21 One young bullock, one ram, 
one lamb of the first year, for a burnt 


offering : 

22 One kid of the goats for a sin 
offering : 

23 And for a sacrifice of peace of- 
ferings, two oxen, five rams, five he 
goats, five lambs of the first year: 
this was the offering of Nethaneel the 
son of Zuar. 

24. 4 On the third day Eliab the 
son of Helon, prince of the children 
of Zebulun, did offer: 

25 His offering was one silver 
charger, the weight whereof was an 
hundred and thirty shekels, one silver 
bow] of seventy shekels, after the she- 
kel of the sanctuary; both of them 
full of fine flour mingled with oil for 
a meat offering: 

26 One olden spoon of ten she- 
kels, full of incense: 

27 One young bullock, one ram, 
one lamb of the first year, for a 
burnt offering: 


28 One kid of the goats for a sin 


_ offering : 


29 And for a sacrifice of peace of- 
ferings, two oxen, five rams, five he 
goats, five lambs of the first year: 
this was the offering of Eliab the son 
of Helon. 

30 7 On the fourth day Elizur the 
son of Shedeur, prince of the chil- 
dren of Reuben, did offer: 

31 His ‘offering was one silver 
charger of the weight of an hundred 
and waa shekels, one silver bowl of 


_ seventy shekels, after the shekel of the 


sanctuary; both of them full of fine 
flour mingled with oil forameatoffering: 

32 One golden spoon of ten she- 
kels, full of incense: 

33 One young bullock, one ram, 
one lamb of the first year, for a burnt 
offering : 

34 One kid of the goats for a sin 
offering : 

35 And for a sacrifice of peace of- 
ferings, two oxen, five rams, five he 
goats, five lambs of the first year: 
this was the offering of Elizur the 
son of Shedeur. 


[v. 21—49. 


36 4 On the fifth day Shelumiel 
the son of Zurishaddai, prince of the 
children of Simeon, did offer: 

37 His offering was one silver 
charger, the weight whereof was an 
hundred and thirty shekels, one silver 
bow] of seventy shekels, after the she- 
kel of the sanctuary; both of them 
full of fine four mingled with oil for 
a meat Sie: 

38 One golden spoon of ten -she- 
els, full of incense: 

39 One young bullock, one ram, 
one lamb of the first year, for a burnt 
offering : 

40 One kid of the goats for a sin 
offering : 

41 And for a sacrifice of peace of- 
ferings, two oxen, five rams, five he 
goats, five lambs of the first year: 
this was the offering of Shelumiel the 
son of Zurishaddai. 

42 @ On the sixth day Eliasaph 
the son of Deuel, prince of the chil- 
dren of Gad, offered: 

43 His offering was one silver 
charger of the weight of an hundred 
and peed shekels, a silver bowl of 
seventy shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary; both of them full of fine 
flour mingled with oil fora meat offering: 

44 One golden spoon of ten she- 
kels, full of incense: 

45 One young bullock, one ram, 
one lamb of the Fret year, for a burnt 
offering : 

46 One kid of the goats for a sin 
offering : 

47 And for a sacrifice of peace of- 
ferings, two oxen, five rams, five he 
goats, five lambs of the first year: 
this was the offering of Eliasaph the 
son of Deuel. 

48 4 On the seventh day Elishama 
the son of Ammihud, prince of the 
children of Ephraim, offered: 

49 His offering was one silver 
aan SE the weight whereof was an 
hundred and thirty shekels, one silver 
bowl of seventy shekels, after the she- 
kel of the sanctuary; both of them 
full of fine flour mingled with oil for 
a meat offering : 


v. 502—79.| 
50 One golden spoon of ten she- 


kels, full of incense: 

51 One young bullock, one ram, 
one lamb of the first year, for a burnt 
offering: 

52 One kid of the goats for a sin 
offering : 

53 And for a sacrifice of peace of- 
ferings, two oxen, five rams, five he 
goats, five lambs of the first year: 
this was the offering of Elishama the 
son of Ammihud. 

54 @ On the eighth day offered 
Gamaliel the son of Pedahzur, prince 
of the children of Manasseh: 

55 His offering was one silver 
charger of the weight of an hundred 
and thirty shekels, one silver bowl of 
seventy shekels, after the shekel of 
the sanctuary; both of them full of 
fine flour mingled with oil for a meat 
offering : 

56 One golden spoon of ten she- 
kels, full of incense: 

57 One young bullock, one ram, 
one lamb of the first year, for a burnt 
offering : 

58 One kid of the goats for a sin 


offering : 


59 And for a sacrifice of peace of- 


ferings, two oxen, five rams, five he 
goats, five lambs of the first year: 
this was the offering of Gamaliel the 
son of Pedahzur. 

60 @ On the ninth day Abidan 
the son of Gideoni, prince of the chil- 
dren of Benjamin, offered: 

61 His offering was one silver 
charger, the weight whereof was an 
hundred and thirty sheéels, one silver 
bowl of seventy shekels, after the she- 
kel of the sanctuary; both of them 
full of fine flour mingled with oil for 
a meat offering: 

62 One ee spoon of ten she- 
kels, full of incense: 

63 One young bullock, one ram, 
one lamb of the first year, for a burnt 
offerin 


One kid of the goats for a sin 


64 
offering : 
65 And for a sacrifice of peace of- 


ferings, two oxen, five rams, five he 
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goats, five lambs of the first year: 
this was the offering of Abidan the 
son of Gideoni. 

66 @ On the tenth day Ahiezer 
the son of Ammishaddai, prince of 
the children of Dan, offered: 

67 His offering was one silver 
charger, the weight whereof was an 
hundred and thirty shekels, one silver 
bow] of seventy shekels, after the she- 
kel of the sanctuary; both of them 
full of fine flour mingled with oil for 
a meat offering: 

68 One polden spoon of ten she- 
kels, full of incense: 

69 One young bullock, one ram, 
one lamb of the first year, for a burnt 
offering : 

O One kid of the goats for a sin 
offering : 

71 And for a sacrifice of peace of- 
ferings, two oxen, five rams, five he 
goats, five lambs of the first year: 
this was the offering of Ahiezer the 
son of Ammishaddai. 

72 4 On the eleventh day Pagiel 
the son of Ocran, prince of the chil- 
dren of Asher, offered: 

73 His offering was one silver 
charger, the weight whereof was an 
hundred and thirty shekels, one silver 
bow] of seventy shekels, after the she- 
kel of the sanctuary; both of them 
full of fine flour mingled with oil for 
a meat offering: 

74 One pale spoon of ten she- 
kels, full of incense: 

75 One young bullock, one ram, 
one lamb of the First year, for a burnt 
offering : 

76 One kid of the goats for a sin 
offering : 

77 And for a sacrifice of peace of- 
ferings, two oxen, five rams, five he 
goats, five lambs of the first year: 
this was the offering of Pagiel the son 
of Ocran. 

78 @ On the twelfth day Ahira 
the son of Enan, prince of the chil- 
dren of Naphtali, offered: 

79 His offering was one silver 
charger, the weight whereof was an 


hundred and thirty shekels, one silver 
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bow! of seventy shekels, after the she- 
kel of the sanctuary ; both of them full 
of fine flour mingled with oil for a 
meat offering: 

80 One golden spoon of ten she- 
kels, full of incense: 

81 One young bullock, one ram, 
one lamb of the first year, for a burnt 
offering : 

82 One kid of the goats for a sin 
offering : 

83 And for a sacrifice of peace of- 
ferings, two oxen, five rams, five he 
goats, five lambs of the first year: 
this was the offering of Ahira the son 
of Enan. 

84 This was the dedication of the 
altar, in the day when it was anoint- 
ed, by the princes of Israel: twelve 
chargers of silver, twelve silver bowls, 
twelve spoons of gold: 

85 Each charger of silver weighing 
an hundred and thirty shekels, each 
bowl seventy: all the silver vessels 
weighed two thousand and four hun- 
dred shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary : 

86 The golden spoons were twelve, 
full of incense, weighing ten shekels 
apiece, after the shekel of the sanc- 


84—88. If a silver shekel be taken, 
roughly, as weighing 2°5 of a shilling, and a 
golden shekel 1-15 of a sovereign, the intrinsic 
worth, by weight, of each silver charger will 
be 325s., of each bowl 175s., of each golden 
spoon 230s. Consequently the aggregate worth, 
by weight, of the whole of the offerings will 
be £438. But the real worth of such a sum, 
when measured by the prices of clothing and 
food at that time, must have been vastl 
greater. It must not be forgotten too that the 
Tabernacle itself had been recently constructed 
at a vast cost. 


89. tabernacle of the congregation] Rather 
of meeting, cf. Ex. xxix. 42 and note. 

with him] i.e.as marg. with God, not (as 
some) with himself. The name of God is 
implied in the phrase ‘‘ tabernacle of meeting.” 

be beard the voice of one speaking| Rather he 
heard the voice speaking, or convers- 
ing. The proper force of the Hebrew par- 
ticiple (Hithpael, as in 2 S. xiv.13; Ezek. 1i. 2, 
xii. 6) would be given if we render, ‘he 
heard the voice making itself as ing.” 
The effect was as though Moses was audibly 
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[v. 80—z2. 


tuary: all the gold of the spoons was 
an hundred and twenty shekels. 

87 All the oxen for the burnt of- 
fering were twelve bullocks, the rams 
twelve, the lambs of the first year 
twelve, with their meat offering: and 
the kids of the goats for sin offering 
twelve. 

88 And all the oxen for the sacri- 
fice of the peace offerings were twenty 
and four bullocks, the rams sixty, the 
he goats sixty, the lambs of the first 
year sixty. This was the dedication 
of the altar, after that it was anointed. 

89 And when Moses was gone into 
the tabernacle of the congregation to 


speak with 'him, then he heard the ! Thatis, 


voice of one speaking unto him from 
off the mercy seat that was upon the 
ark of testimony, from between the 
two cherubims: and he spake unto 
him. 

CHAPTER VIII. 


1 How the lamps are to be lighted. § The con- 
secration of the Levites. 23 The age and time 
of their service. 


ND the Lorp spake unto Moses, 
saying, 


2, Speak unto Aaron, and ay unto « Exod. 
amps, & 4a ae: 


him, When thou “lightest the 


addressed by another person: how this effect 
was produced we are not told. 

Thus was the promise of Ex. xxv. 20—22 
(on which see notes) fulfilled; and that as an 
immediate response on the part of God to the 
cheerful readiness with which the tribes had 
made their offerings, and supplied everything 
needful for the Holy Place and its service (cf. 
Lev. ix. 23, 24, and notes). All being now 
complete as God had appointed, and the camp 
purified from defilements, God meets Moses 
the mediator of the people, not as before on 
the peak of Sinai far away, but in their very 
midst, in the dwelling-place which He hence- 
forth vouchsafed to tenant. 


Cuap. VIII. 1—4. These verses en- 
join the actual lighting of the lamps on the 
Golden Candlestick. This was now to be 
done to set forth symbolically the peculiar 
presence which God had now (cf. vil. 89) ac- 
tually established amongst His people. The 
workmanship, arrangements, and ritual of the 
Candlestick and its Lamps have been already 
discussed, Ex. xxv. 31 $qq., XXvVil. 20 Sqq., 
XXxvii. 17 Sqq., xl. 24, 25; where see notes. 


Vv. 3—12.] 


the seven lamps shall give light over 
against the candlestick. 

3 And Aaron did so; he lighted 
the lamps thereof over against the 
candlestick, as the Lorp command- 
ed Moses. 

4 *And this work of the candlestick 
was of beaten gold, unto the shaft 
thereof, unto the flowers thereof, was 
¢Exod.as. “beaten work: according unto the 
- pattern which the Lorn had shewed 

Moses, so he made the candlestick. 

5 % And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

6 Take the Levites from among 
the children of Israel, and cleanse 
them. 

face 7 And thus shalt thou'do unto 
ict them them, to cleanse them: Sprinkle wa- 
razr to ter of purifying upon them, and ‘let 
en ™ them shave their flesh, and let 


+ Exod. 25. 
3t. 
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them wash their clothes, and so make 
themselves clean. 

8 Then let them take a young 
bullock with his meat offering, even 
fine flour mingled with oil, and an- 
other young bullock shalt thou take 
for a sin offering. 

g And thou shalt bring the Le- 
vites before the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation: and thou shalt gather the 
whole assembly of the children of Is- 
rae] together : 

ro And thou shalt bring the Le- 
vites before the Lorp: and the chil- 
dren of Israel shall put their hands 
upon the Levites: 

11 And Aaron shall toffer the Le- (uc> 
vites before the Lorn for an ' offering {Heb - 
of the children of Israel, that ‘they #. | 


may execute the service of the Lorp. ticy may 
12, And the Levites shall lay their 472 


Q. over against the candlestick} Cf. Ex. 
XXv. 37 and note. 


S—22. Ordination of the Levites to the 
duties already prescribed for them in chaps. 
iii., iv. This could only take place after the 
formal exchange of the Levites for the first- 
born (iii. 44a—s1); and probably stands here 
in its proper chronological order. 

The “consecration” of the Priests is re- 
corded Lev. viii. The distinction between that 
ceremony and the less so ‘‘ purification” 
(cf. v. 21) of the Levites is marked. The Le- 
vites are simply sprinkled with water, have 
to wash their clothes, and to shave their flesh 
(v. 7); and then are offered (vv. 10, rr) to 
God on behalf of the people. There is no 
‘¢washing” with water, anointing, or sprin- 
kling with the blood of a consecrating sacrifice 
(Lev. viii. 6, 22, 30). ‘These rites of purifi- 
cation are similar to those incumbent on the 
priests of Egypt: see ‘Introd. to Pentateuch,’ 
p- Is. 

7. water of purifying] Lit. “sin water:” 
i.e. water to cleanse from sin. This water 
was no doubt that taken from the laver of 
the sanctuary, which was used by the Priests 
for purification before they went into the 
tabernacle to minister (cf. v. 17; Ex. xxx. 18 
3qq.). ‘The water used for cleansing the leper 
(Lev. xiv. 5) was prepared in a peculiar man- 
ner for that single purpose; as was also the 
water of tion, ch. xix.; neither could 
be available for such a purpose as the inaugu- 
ration of the Levites, 

The ‘‘sprinkling” of so large a art Nas 
men could have been only general. The tokens 


of individual purification were, however, to 
be exhibited 4 each of them through the 
shaving of the body and washing the clothes; 
on which ceremonies and their import see 
Lev. xiv. 8 and notes, 


8. The two bullocks were “to make 
an atonement for the Levites,” and therefore 
are presented in their name. These offerings 
are similar to those prescribed Lev. vili. 14 $qq. 
at the consecration of the priests, except that 
the burnt-offering was on that occasion a ram. 
The larger victim corresponds to the larger 
number of the Levites. 

10. the children of Israel) i.e. through 
the heads of their tri who here, as else- 
where (cf. vil. 2), no doubt acted for their 
tribesmen. This act, the distinguishing feature 
of the ceremony, represented the transfer to 
the Levites of the sacred duties originally in- 
cumbent on the whole people. 

ll. Offer...offering| Lit. here and in vv. 
¥3, 15, ‘‘wave,” and ‘‘wave-offering,” as 
marg. How this was to be done is not deter- 
mined. Most likely Aaron pointed to the 
Levites, and then waved his hands as in or- 
dinary cases of making this offering. The 
multitude of the Levites seems to preclude 
the other modes suggested; ¢.g. causing them 
to march backwards and forwards before the 
Altar, or taking them round it. The cere- 
mony of waving indicated (cf. Lev. vii. 30 
and note) that the offering was dedicated to 
God, and, again, by grant from Him with- 
drawn for the use of the priests. It was 
ery, ence eeu ee 

ites. 
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hands upon the heads of the bullocks: 
and thou shalt offer the one {i a sin 
offering, and the other for a burnt of- 
fering, unto the Lorp, to make an 
atonement for the Levites. 

13 And thou shalt set the Levites 
before Aaron, and before his sons, 
and offer them for an offering unto 
the Lorp. 

14 Thus shalt thou separate the 
Levites from among the children of 
Israel: and the Levites shall be “mine. 

15 And after that shall the Levites 

in to do the service of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation: and thou 
_ shalt cleanse them, and offer them for 

an offering. 

16 For they are wholly given unto 
me from among the children of Is- 
rael; instead of such as open eve 
womb, even instead of the firstborn 
of all the children of Israel, have I 
taken them unto me. 


¢Exod.13 17 For all the firstborn of the chil- 
chap. 3.13. dren of Israel are mine, both man and 
Luke 2.23 beast: on the day that I smote every 


firstborn in the land of Egypt I sanc- 
tified them for myself. 

18 And I have taken the Levites 
for all the firstborn of the children of 


Israel. 
19 And I have given the Levites 
as ‘a gift to Aaron and to his sons 


18. And thou shalt set] The copula might 
perhaps be better rendered ‘‘thus” in this 
lace than in the beginning of the next verse. 
e vv. 13—I15 reiterate the commands of 
vv. 6 sqq., and point to the rite as directly 
preparatory to the Levites going in ‘‘to do 
the service of the tabernacle.” 
16. the firstborn of all the children of Is- 
rael| Hebr. more emphatically, ‘‘ the first- 
born of every one of, &c.” | 


19. make an atonement for the children 
of Israel] i.e. by performing those services 
which were due from the children of Israel; 
the omission of which by the children of Israel 
would but for the interposition of the Levites 
have called down wrath from God. 

That there be no plague] Cf.i. 53. The in- 
stitution of the Levites was an extension of 
that mediatorial system which the people 
themselves, terrified at the direct manifesta- 
tions to them of the Divine Presence, desired, 
Deut. v. 25. The office of Moses, of the 
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from among the children of Israel, to 
do the service of the children of Israel 
in the tabernacle of the nee 
and to make an atonement for the 
children of Israel: that there be no 
plague among the children of Israel, 
when the children of Israel come nigh 
unto the sanctuary. 

20 And Moses, and Aaron, and all 
the congregation of the children of 
Israel, fa to the Levites accordin 
unto all that the Lorp command 
Moses concerning the Levites, so did 
the children of Israel unto them. 

21 And the Levites were purified, 
and they washed their clothes; and 
Aaron offered them as an offering be- 
fore the Lorp; and Aaron made an 
atonement for them to cleanse them. 

22 And after that went the Le- 
vites in to do their service in the ta- 
bernacle of the congregation before 
Aaron, and before his sons: as the 
Lorp had commanded Moses con- 
cerning the Levites, so did they unto 
them. 

23 % And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

24 This ss it that belozgeth unto 
the Levites: from twenty and five 
years old and upward they shall go in , 


e e H ° 
to wait upon the service of the taber- # war the 
nacle of the congregation : ae 


Priests, and, finally, of the Levites, was to 
interpose after rules and limits laid down by 
God Himself between Him and the people. 
The substitution of the Levites for the first- 
born is suggested to us here as an act of 
mercy on the part of God; for the firstborn, 
had they had to discharge their duties in per- 
son, would assuredly have fallen into omissions 
or ions of the prescribed order, such 
as would have drawn down those judicial 
visitations by which God taught Israel the 
reverence due to Him. Even the Priests and 
Levites themselves were not always sufficiently 
heedful and reverent. Cf. Lev. x. 1 sqq.; 
Num. xvii.; 2 Sam. vi. 6 sqq. 
. 21. were purified] Rather, purified 
themselves; i.e. by shaving their flesh and 
washing their clothes, as directed in v. 7. 
23—26. Period of the Levites’ service. 
24. twenty and five years old and upward | 
But in iv. 3, 23, 30, the limit is fixed at thirty 
yecrs instead of twenty-five. The directions 


t Heb. 
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25 And from the age of fifty years 
they shall ‘cease waiting upon the 


fromthe service thereof, and shall serve no 
the ser- - 


vce. 


26 But shall minister with their 
brethren in the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, to keep the charge, and 
shall do no service. ‘Thus shalt thou 
do unto the Levites touching their 
charge. . : 


CHAPTER IX. 


1 Zhe passover is commanded again. 6 A 
second passover allowed for them that were 
unclean or absent. 18 The cloud guideth the 
removings and encampings of the Israelites. 


N D the Lorp spake unto Moses 


in the wilderness of Sinai, in the 


there given however are temporary, and refer 
to the transport of the Tabernacle during the 
journeyings in the wilderness ; those of this place 
are permanent, and determine the ordinary and 
regular obligations of the Levites with respect 
to the service. The pulling down, erection, and 
conveyance of the Tabernacle and its furniture 
would require the services of able-bodied and 
careful men in their prime; and the number 
of Levites between 30 and s0 might well 
suffice for those duties. After the people 
were settled in Canaan, and the Levites 
persed over the whole land in their cities, the 
somewhat larger number which the law now 
before us would afford was necessary. This 
number indeed proved to be insufficient, even 
though the Tribe had considerably increased 
(x Chron. xxiii. 3), when David reorganized 
and developed the whole ritual of the law; 
and accordingly amongst his last acts he ex- 
tended the period of the Levites’ service by 
causing it to commence at 20 of age 
(x Chron. xxii. 24—28). And this David 
is expressly stated to have done because the 
Levites had no longer to carry the Tabernacle 
and the vessels (x Chr. xxiii. 26); and, con- 
sequently, younger men might now undertake 
the office. This rule continued in force from 
the time of David downwards (cf. 2 Chron. 
xxxl. 17; Ezra iii. 8). 

to wait upon the service] Cf. iv. 23 and 
note). 


CuHap. IX. 1—6. Passover at Sinai. 
This, as being kept in the first month, was 
prior in time to the numbering of ch. i. 1 sqq., 
and to the other events narrated in this book. 
It is, however, recorded here as introductory 
to the ordinance of vv. 6—14 in this chapter 
respecting the supplementary Passover, the 
observance of which was one of the last oc- 
currences during the halt at Sinai. 
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first month of the second year after 
they were come out of the land of 


Egypt, saying 
2 Let the ‘childrea of Israel also 


keep “the passover at his appointed gy 


season. Lev. 23. $- 
3 In the fourteenth day of this <*> * 

month, ‘at even, ye shall keep it in Deut :6. 

his appointed season: according to all t Heb. 

the rites of it, and according to all the vy aarde 

ceremonies thereof, shall ye keep it. «**#"«. 
4, And Moses spake unto the chil- 

dren of Israel, that they should keep 


the passover. 
5 And they kept the passover on 


the fourteenth day of the first month 
at even in the wilderness of Sinai: 


From the terms of the institution of the 
Passover (Ex. xii. 25, xiii. s—ro), it would 
appear that the next celebration of it was 
designed to be after the settlement in Canaan. 
As, however, the anniversary of the Feast 
occurred before the wilderness was traversed, 
a special command of God is given to meet 
the case; and had it not been for the sub- 
sequent rebellion of the people they would 
have been “brought into the land of the 
Canaanites” before this festival came round 
a third time. 

5. As to the manner in which this ex- 
2d sear Passover was observed we are only 
informed generally in v. 3 that the Israelites 
conformed to ‘‘all the rites and ceremonies” 
of it. Probably, in some details, the present 
Passover differed both from the one kept at 
the Exodus itself and from all subsequent 
ones. The direction of Ex. xii. 17 (‘‘ they 
shal] take of the blood and strike it on the 
two side posts, &c.”) could obviously not be 
carnied out in the letter whilst the people were 
dwelling in tents; and indeed may, together 
with the whole command to kill the Paschal 
victim at home, be regarded as sad ictiae by 
Lev. xvii. 3—6, enforced as reg. the Pass- 
over in particular by Deut. xvi. 5 qq. 

But if the blood of the Paschal victims was 
sprinkled by the Priests upon the altar, it may 
be asked how Aaron, Eleazar, and Ithamar, 
the only Priests at this time, could discharge 
this duty within the time prescribed, ‘‘ between 
the two evenings:” cf. Ex. xii. 6. The num- 
ber of victims must of course have been 
great; but it has been much overstated by 
those who estimate it to have reached many 
scores of thousands. To eat a morsel of 
the Paschal victim satisfied the commemora- 
tive purposes of the Festival, as the Jewish 
authorities remark; and calculations as to the 
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according to all that the Lorp com- 
manded Moses, so did the children of 
Israel. 


6 @ And there were certain men, 
who were defiled by the dead body of 
a man, that’they could not keep the 
passover on that day: and they came 
before Moses and before Aaron on 
that day: 

7 And those men said unto him, 
We are defiled by the dead body of a 
man: wherefore are we kept back, 
that we may not offer an ye of 
the Lorp in his appointed season 
among the children of Israel 

8 And Moses said unto them, 
Stand still, and I will hear what the 
Lorp will command concerning you. 

g 4 And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

10 Speak unto the children of Is- 
rael, saying, If any man of you or of 
your posterity shall be unclean by 
reason of a dead bodv, or de in a 
Journey afar off, yet he shall keep the 
passover unto the Lorp. 

11 The fourteenth day of the se- 
cond month at even they shall keep 
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[v. 6—15. 


it, and eat it with unleavened bread 
and bitter herbs. 
12 They shall leave none of it un- 


to the morning, ’nor break any bone ? Exod. r2. 
of it: according to all the ordinances Jonn x9. 


of the passover they shall keep it. 

13 But the man that #s clean, and 
is not in a journey, and forbeareth 
to keep the passover, even the same 
soul shall be cut off from among his 
people: because he brought not the 
offering of the Lorp in his appointed 
season, that man shall bear his sin. 

14 And if a stranger shall sojourn 
among you, and will keep the pass- 
over unto the Lorp; according to the 
ordinance of the passover, and accord- 
ing to the manner thereof, so shall he 


do: ‘ye shall have one ordinance, ¢ Exod. x2. 


both for the stranger, and for him ” 
that was born in the land. 


15 @ And on the day that the ne 


tabernacle was reared up the cloud 
covered the tabernacle, namely, the 
tent of the testimony: and at even 
there was upon the tabernacle as it 
were the appearance of fire, until the 
morning. 


number of lambs required to supply the two 
million of Israelites with a meal are therefore 
irrelevant. Neither was it n that all 
the victims should be lambs: cf. Ex. xii. 5. 
The Priests were no doubt assisted at this 
time, as afterwards (cf. 2 Chron. xxx. 16, 
xxxv. 11) by the Levites. In such points of 
detail the administrators of the law of Moses 
would here, as elsewhere, have, from the 
nature of the case, power to order what 
might be ae to carry the law into effect. 

osephus, ‘ Bell. Jud.’ vi. 9. 3, speaks of the 

lood of 256,000 victims having been in his 
days sprinkled on the altar within three hours. 


6. certain men] Probably (cf. Blunt’s 
‘Script. Coincidences,’ pp. 62—65) Mishael 
and Elizaphan, who buried their cousins, 
Nadab and Abihu, within a week of this 
Passover (Lev. x. 4, 5). None would be 
more likely to make this inquiry of Moses 
than his kinsmen, who had defiled themselves 
by his express direction. 

ll. The fourteenth day of the second 
Lprietel Mild later Jews speak of this as the 
Little Passover. Coming, as it did, a month 
after the proper Passover, it afforded ample 
time for a man to purify himself from legal 


defilement, as also to return from any but 
a very distant journey. It was in conformity 
with the spirit of this ordinance that Heze- 
kiah, at the opening of his reign, celebrated 
the Great Passover in the second month, being 
unable to complete the sanctification of the 
temple and priesthood against the regular 
season of the feast (2 Chron. xxix., xxx.). 

12. according to all the ordinances] i.e. 
those relating to the passover-lamb, not those 
concerning the feast; for the Little Passover 
lasted, according to the Jews, only one day; 
nor was it held to be n that at it leaven 
should be put away out of the houses. 


15—20. The signals given by God for 
marching and for halting. 


15. on the day that the tabernacle was 
reared up| Cf. Ex. xl. 34, which is evidently 
to in this veree. The phenomenon 
first appeared at the Exodus itself, Ex. xiii. 21, 
22; it is now again more particularly described 
in connexion with the journeyings which are 
to be narrated in the sequel of the book. 
the tabernacle, namely, the tent of the testi« 
mony] On these words see note at end of 
chapter. 
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16 So it was alway: the cloud 
covered it by day, and the appearance 
of fire by night. 

17 And when the cloud was taken 
up from the tabernacle, then after 
that the children of Israel journeyed: 
and in the place where the cloud 
abode, there the children of Israel 
pitched their tents. 

18 At the commandment of the 
Lorp the children of Israel journey- 
ed, and at the commandment of the 


‘1 Cor.10, LORD aid pitched: ‘as long as the 


cloud abode upon the tabernacle they 
rested in their tents. 

19 And when the cloud ‘tarried 
long upon the tabernacle many days, 
then the children of Israel kept the 
charge of the Lorp, and journeyed 
not. 

20 And so it was, when the cloud 
was a few days upon the tabernacle; 
according to the commandment of 


20. And so it was, when, &c.] Rather, 
And there was also when, &c. (cf. for 
the Hebrew, Neh. v. 2, 3,4). Asthe preceding 
verse had contemplated a time when the cloud 
tarried many days, so there were also occa- 
sions on which it tarried but few days. 


Q1. And so it was, when, &c.} Rather, 
And there was also when the cloud 
abode from even unto morning, and 


the Lorp they abode in their tents, 
and according to the commandment 
of the Lorp they journeyed. 

21 And so it was, when the cloud 
tabode from even unto the morning, t Heb. 
and that the cloud was taken up in 
the morning, then they journeyed: 
whether st was by day or by night 
that the cloud was taken up, they 
journeyed. 

22 Or whether it were two days, or 
a month, or a year, that the cloud 
tarried upon the tabernacle, remain- 

7 diana the children of Israel 
Sabode in their tents, and journeyed +Ex0d. 4o. 
not: but when it was taken up, they 36, 37. 
journeyed. 

23 At the commandment of the 
Lorp they rested in the tents, and at 
the commandment of the Lorp they 
journeyed: they kept the charge of 
the Lorp, at the commandment of 
the Lorp by the hand of Moses. 


the cloud was taken up in the morn- 
ing, and they journeyed: see on wv. 20. 


22. a year) The Hebrew expression is 
‘¢ days,” which idiomatically denotes a year 
in Lev. xxv. 29. But in the present passage 
the ancient translators, whom some follow, 
understood it to mean simply ‘‘a longer time.” 
It probably is equivalent to ‘‘a full period,” 
though not necessarily the period of a year. 


NOTE on Cuwap. Ix. 15. 


1. Inv. x5 the words ‘namely the tent of 
the testimony” are obviously added to the 
word ‘‘tabernacle” (j3¥D), in order to de- 
scribe the phenomenon more accurately. The 
passage would literally run ‘‘the cloud covered 
the tabernacle to the tent of the testi- 
mony” (MYM ON?) ; é.e. the cloud did not 
cover the whole structure, court and all, but 
only the portion of it in which the Ark was 
placed, including perhaps the holy place as well 
as the holy of holies. 

2. As the ark was termed “the Ark of 
Testimony” (cf. Ex, xxv. 16, 21, 22) because 
the testimony (é.¢. the Sgpevig a was placed 
in it, so in like manner the inclosure which 
contained the Ark itself was termed the ‘‘ tent 
of the testimony” or ‘‘witness:” as in the 
passage before us, and in xvii. 4, 8, Xviil. 2. 


3. The same portion of the structure 
properly to be indicated by the phrase 208 
“Wid, ‘tent of the congregation,” or more pro- 
perly ‘‘of meeting;” cf. note at the of 
Ex, xl. 

4. The phrase ‘tabernacle of testimony” 
(MIWA DW), seems (cf. 1. 50, x. 11) to im- 
port generally the whole structure. 

5., The A. V. generally translates {300 
and $rax by ‘tabernacle’ and ‘‘tent” re- 
spectively; but in Num. xvi. 42, 43 (in the 
Hebrew Bible, xvii. 7, 8) the latter word is 
represented by ‘‘tabernacle,” as it is, also in 
the repeated translation of “WD onX by 
‘‘tabernacle of the congregation,” in Num. tit. 
Respecting the structure and arrangements 
of the Tabernacle full information a given 
in the notes on Ex. xxvi. and x1. 
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CHAPTER X. 

1 The use of the silver trumpets. 11 The Is- 
vaclites remove from Sinai to Paran. 14 The 
order of their march. 29 Hobab ts intreated 
y Pca not to leavethem. 33 The blessing o 

oses at the removing and resting of the ar. 


ND the Lorp spake unto Moses, 
saying, 

2 Make thee two trumpets of sil- 
ver; of a whole piece shalt thou make 
them: that thou mayest use them for. 
the calling of the assembly, and for 
the journeying of the camps. 

3 And when they shall blow with 
them, all the assembly shall assemble 
themselves to thee at the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation. 

4, And if they blow 4ut with one 
trumpet, then the princes, which are 
heads of the thousands of Israel, shall 
gather themselves unto thee. 

5 When ye blow an alarm, then 
the camps that lie on the east parts 
shall go forward. 

6 When ye blow an alarm the se- 
cond time, then the camps that lie on 
the south side shall take their jour- 


CuHap. X. 1—10. The Silver Trumpets. 
These, as employed in signalling the move- 
ments of the Camp, are here mentioned among 
other preliminaries for the impending journeys. 
Occasion is taken to describe the various uses 
of the Trumpets. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that the Trumpets were now first ap- 
pointed by God. Indeed, reference is made to 
them Lev. xxv. 9. 


2. The trumpet Pa estiy oxen? was a 
straight instrument, differing in this respect 
from the curved horn or cornet (heren, sho- 
phar); yet the latter is frequently rendered 
‘‘trumpet” in the English Version, when the 
two instruments are not mentioned together. 
The Jewish trumpet is described (Joseph. 
‘ Ant.’ III. 12. 6) as “‘a little less than a cubit 
in length; the tube narrow, a little thicker 
than a flute, and just wide enough to per- 
mit the rmer to blow it; while it termi- 
nated, like other trumpets, in the form of a 
bell.” Such instruments are represented, 
among the other spoils of the temple, on the 
Arch of Titus. See on Ex. xxv. 23. From 
Egyptian monuments it appears that the 
Jewish trumpet was ag ae from that used 
in the armies of the Pharaohs, &c. (see 
Wilkinson’s ‘Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians,’ 11. pp. 260 sqq.). The 
shape of the cornet its pastoral 
origin. At first it was a simple ram's horn 
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ney: they shall blow an alarm for 
their journeys. 

7 But when the congregation is to 
be gathered together, ye shall blow, 
but ye shall not sound an alarm. 

8 And the sons of Aaron, the 
priests, shall blow with the trumpets; 
and they shall be to you for an ordi- 
nance for ever rouphout your gene- 
rations. F fsa 

And if ye go to war in your lan 
dpainat sie enony that copresseth 
you, then ye shall blow an alarm with 
the trumpets; and ye shall be re- 
membered before the Lorp your 
God, and ye shall be saved from your 
enemies. 

10 Also in the day of your glad- 
ness, and in your solemn days, and in 
the beginnings of your months, ye 
shall blow with the trumpets over 
your burnt offerings, and over the 
sacrifices of your peace offerings; that 
they may be to you for a memorial 
before your : I am the Lorp 
your God. 


(Josh. vi. 4); and the metal instrument of 
later times preserved the original shape. 

5. blow an alarm] i.e. a long conti- 
nuous peal. Cf.v. 7, ye shall blow, but not 
sound an alarm: i.e. blow in short, sharp 
notes not in a continuous peal. 


6. the second time] The XX. introduces 
here a third and a fourth alarm as signals 
for the west and north camps. No express 
mention of these is found in the Hebrew text, 
but we may infer that they were actually used. 

8. the sons of Aaron] As the trumpets 
were emblematic of the voice of God the 
Priests only were to use them. At this time 
there were only two ‘sons of Aaron;” but 
in later times, when the number of priests 
was greater, more trumpets were used; we 
read of seven in the reign of David, x Chron. 
xv. 24; of a hundred and twenty in that of 
Solomon, 2 Chron. v. 12. 

9. For examples of the employment 
of trumpets in war cf. xxxi. 6; Josh. vi.; 
a Chron, xiii. 12, 14, xx. 28. By this em- 
ployment was signified the dependence of 
God's people on His aid. 

10. in the day of your gladness} Cf. 
xxix. 1; Lev. xxiii. 24; 2 N. XXIX. 27} 
Ezra iii. 10; Neh. xii. 35, 41; Ps. Ixxxi. 3. 

I am the Lorp your God] Rather, even 
before me, the Lorp your God. The 
words do not form a separate period as in A.V. 


Vv. 11—15.] 


twentieth day of the second month, 
in the second year, that the cloud was 
taken up from off the tabernacle of 
the testimony. 

12 And the children of Israel took 
their journeys out of the wilderness of 
Sinai; and the cloud rested in the 
wilderness of Paran. 
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11 § And it came to pass on the - 


13 And they first took their journey 
according to the commandment of the 
‘Lorp by the hand of Moses. 


14 4 ¢In the first place went the ¢ chap. 2 


standard of the camp of the children * 
of Judah according to their armies: 


and over his host was ’Nahshon the pehap i 


son of Amminadab. 
15 And over the host of the tribe 


11. At this point commences the second 
great division of the book, extending to the 
close of chapter xiv. Cf. Introd. §2. The 
remaining verses of the present chapter nar- 
rate the actual break up of the camp at Sinai 
and the order of the march. 


12. took their journeys] Lit. ‘‘journeyed 
after their journeys,” cf. Ex. xvii. 1. 

the wilderness of Paran] ‘This tract com- 
prised about one-third of-the entire extent of 
the peninsula, which lies between Egypt and 
Canaan, and is the eastern half of the great 
limestone plateau, which constitutes the centre 
of that peninsula. It was bounded on the 
north by the Canaanitish frontier; on the 
west by the Brook or River of Egypt, which 
parted it from the other half of the plateau, 
the Wilderness of Shur; on the south by 
the great sand-belt, which sweeps across 
the peninsula in a northwardly-concave line, 
from gulf to gulf, and forms a broad demar- 
cation between it and the cliffs of Sinai; and 
on the east by the northern portion of the 
Elanitic gulf, and by the great valley of the 
Arabah, which divides it from the mountains 
of Edom. The Wilderness of Zin (to be 
carefully distinguished from that of Sin), 
forming the immediate boundary of Canaan 
(xxxiv. 3), was its north-eastern extremity ; 
and it is thus that Kadesh is indifferently 
spoken of as in the Wilderness of Zin, or in 
that of Paran (xiii. 26, xx. 1, &c.).  In- 
deed, in x Sam. xxv. 1, even parts of the 
south of Canaan seem to be included under 
the name of Paran. But this name has now 
disappeared from the tract in question, which, 
in common with the rest of the plateau of 
which it forms a part, is known under the 
general name of et-Tih, ‘‘the Wandering ;” 
a name also specially applied to the range of 
hills that mark its southern It must 
not be confounded with a district which 
could never have been included within it, the 
well-known and beautiful Wady Feiran, de= 
riving its name from the early Christian city 
on which, through some unexplained cause, 
the name Pharan was bestowed. But a 
genuine trace of it may pa be found in 
the Phara, marked in the Roman tables of the 
fourth century as a station on the road be- 
tween the heads of the two gulfs, 120 Roman 
miles from the western and 50 from the 
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eastern extremity (compare Ritter, 1. pp. 69 
and 428 eqq. Clark's Transl.). 

The Wilderness of Paran is, on the whole, 
to E eyes, a blanched and dreary 
waste; intersected by watercourses, almost 
always dry except in the rainy season, and 
crossed by low ranges of horizontal hills 
which relieve but little the general monotony 
of its appearance. [t does not exhibit the 
savage and frightful desolation of the Arabah ; 
but neither, on the other hand, is it enlivened 
by the fertile valleys to be found amid the 
granite mountains of Sinai. Its soil is mostly 
strewn with pebbles, through which a slight 
coating of vegetation struggles; yet here and 
there level plains may be found in it of rich 
red earth fit for culture, or valleys abounding 
in shrubs and trees, and offering coverts for 
hares. It has been remarked that vegetation 
is readily produced wherever the winter rains 
do not at once run to waste (see Burckhardt, 
pp. 148 sqq.; Rogers, ‘ Mosaic Records,’ Art. 
130). But this vegetation has probably been 
long on the decrease, and is still decreasing, 
principally from the reckless destruction of 
trees bor charcoal, and the of the wil- 
derness has been proportionately deteriorated 
thereby: see Introd. to Exodus, pp. 245, 246. 

Towards this wilderness the Israelites now 
advanced on their march from Sinai to Ca- 
naan, unaware as yet that on its wastes the 
next eight and thirty years of their existence 
would be spent. They did not actually enter 
it till they had crossed the sand-belt: it is 
therefore mentioned here by anticipation. ‘Their 
earliest halting-places, Kibroth-hattaavah and 
Hazeroth, were not within its limits, (xi. 35, 
xii.16). For the direction of their march see 
on Xi. 35. 

13. And they first took their jeurney, ae 
Rather, And they journeyed (or, set forth 
in the order of precedence accord- 
ing to (i.e. established by) the command- 
ment of the Lory, &c. Fhe meaning of 
the Hebrew word for “first” is determined 
by its use in the following verse, where it 
applies to the camp of Judah going before 
the rest. This order of precedence is described 
in vv. 14—28. 

14. according to their armies] Cf. i. 3. 
There were three tribal hosts in each camp ; 
and each tribe had of course its subdivisions, 
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of the children of Issachar was Ne- 
thaneel the son of Zuar. 

16 And over the host of the tribe 
of the children of Zebulun was Eliab 
the son of Helon. 

17 And the tabernacle was taken 
down; and the sons of Gershon and 
the sons of Merari set forward, bear- 
ing the tabernacle. 

18 4 And the standard of the camp 
of Reuben set forward according to 
their armies: and over his host was 
Elizur the son of Shedeur. ; 

1g And over the host of the tribe 
of the children of Simeon was Shelu- 
miel the son of Zurishaddai. 

20 And over the host of the tribe 
of the children of Gad was Eliasaph 
the son of Deuel. 

21 And the Kohathites set forward, 
bearing the “sanctuary: and 'the other 
did set up the tabernacle against they 
came. 

22 { And the standard of the camp 
of the children of Ephraim set for- 

‘ward according to their armies: and 
over his host was Elishama the son of 
Ammihud. 

23 And over the host of the tribe 


17. The command had been, in general 
terms, that the Levites, with the tabernacle, 
should occupy the central place in the line 
of march, after the camps of Judah and 
Reuben, ti. 17. But convenience now neces- 
sitated, if not a modification of this order, at 
least a more precise determination of the 
method of executing it. The appointed place 
of the tabernacle, in the midst of the host, 
was represented during the march by the ark, 
the holy vessels, &c. carried by the Kohath- 
ites; the actual structure of the tabernacle 
was borne in advance by the Gershonites and 
Merarites, immediately behind the camp of 
Judah ; so as to be set up ready against the 
arrival of the sacred utensils borne by the 
Kohathites. See v. 21, and cf. chs. i1., iv. 

21. the sanctuary, &c.] i.e. the holy fur- 
niture which remained when the tabernacle 
was taken down. 

29. Hobab, the son of Raguel the Mi- 
dianite, Moses’ father in law] ‘The form 
Raguel, for Reuel (Exod. ii. 18), has need- 
lessly been perpetuated in the A.V. from 
the Latin; the names are one in Hebrew 
so, Gaza and Azzah, Ai and Hai, &c.). 

euel was probably not identical with Jethro: 


NUMBERS. X. 


[v. 16—3o. 


of the children of Manasseh was Ga- 
maliel the son of Pedahzur. 

24 And over the host of the tribe 
of the children of Benjamin was Abi- 
dan the son of Gideoni. 

25 @ And the standard of the camp 
of the children of Dan set forward, 
which was the rereward of all the 
camps throughout their hosts: and 
over his host was Ahiezer the son of 
Ammishaddai. 

26 And over the host of the tribe 
of the children of Asher was Pagiel 
the son of Ocran. 

27 And over the host of the tribe 
of the children of Naphtali was Ahira 
the son of Enan. 


28 'Thus were the journeyings of t Heb. 
the children of Israel according to 7“* 


their armies, when they set forward. 

29 { And Moses said unto Hobab, 
the son of Raguel the Midianite, 
Moses’ father in law, We are jour- 
neying unto the place of which the 
Lorp said, I will give it you: come 
thou with us, and we will do thee 
good: for the Lorn hath spoken good 
concerning Israel. 

30 And he said unto him, I will 


see on Ex. ii. 18. It seems evident too that 
Hobab was in fact the brother-in-law, not 
the father-in-law, of Moses, and the He- 
brew word translated in A.V. ‘ father-in- 
law,” signifies simply any relation by mar- 
riage, as does the Greek yapBpos: see on Ex. 
li, 18. Hobab is described as the ‘son of 
Reuel;’’ and the desire of Moses to obtain 
his services as guide through the wilderness 
indicates that he was younger than Moses’ 
father-in-law could now have been. It is 
stated in Exod. xviii. 27 that Jethro quitted 
the Israelites, before they reached Sinai, to 
retum to his own land; whilst it appears 
from the passage now before us compared 
with Judges i. 16, iv. 11, that Hobab even- 
tually accompanied them, and obtained a 
settlement with them in the land of Canaan 
(so Joseph., Bertheau, Keil, &c.). Hobab 
and Jethro may have been brethren and sons 
of Reuel. The other solution that Jethro and 
Hobab were the same person, Jethro (‘‘ excel- 
lency”’) being his official title, though adopted 
by many authorities ancient and modern, seems 
less probable. More improbable still is the 
suggestion that Reuel, Jethro, and Hobab are 
all three appellations of one individual. 


Vv. 31—35.] 


not go; but I will depart to mine 
own land, and to my kindred. 

31 And he said, Leave us not, I pray 
thee ; forasmuch as thou knowest how 
we are to encamp in the wilderness, and 
thou mayest be to us instead of eyes. 

32 And it shall be, if thou go with 
us, yea, it shall be, that what good- 
ness the Lorp shall do unto us, the 
same will we do unto thee. 


NUMBERS. 


X. 
33 @ And they departed from the 


mount of the Lorp three days’ jour- 
ney: ‘and the ark of the covenant of 
the Lorp went before them in the 
three days’ journey, to search out a 
resting place for them. 

34 And the cloud of the Lorp was 
upon them by day, when they went 
out of the camp. 

35 And it came to pass, when the 


The Mahometan legends neither expressly 
identify nor distinguish between Jethro, 
Reuel, and Hobab. The Shu’eib of whom 
they speak, corresponds on the whole rather 
to the early host and father-in-law than to 
the subsequent companion of Moses; though 
his name has locally connected itself with a 
watercourse running westward into the Jor- 
dan opposite Jericho, as well as with one of 
the ravines at Sinai, and with a cave on the 
eastern shores of the eastern branch of the Red 
Sea. But even were these legends more defi- 
nite, they could hardly carry weight in regard 
to the question before us. 


31. thou mayest be to us instead of eyes] 
#.e. mayest discern what is needful for us: a 
roverbial expression still in use in the East. 
he narrative gives no more exact descri 
tion of the services ex from Hobab. 
The divine guidance of the Pillar of the cloud 
would not render superfluous the human con- 
ductor who could indicate the spots where 
water, fuel, and pasture might be found, the 
dangers from hurricanes, and the localities 
infested by robbers. Probably indeed the Pil- 
lar prescribed only the general direction of the 
journey. Nor would it be according to the 

analogy of God’s dealings had He 
miraculously rendered His people independent 
of such aids from human experience Sa- 
gacity as were within their reach. 

33. three days’ journey] Probably a techni- 
cal expression for such a distance as could 
not be traversed in a single day, and there- 
fore not without intervals of encampment 
and due provision: cf. Gen. xxx. 36; Exod. 
li. 18, v. 3, viii. 27, xv. 22. The technical 
use of the phrase ‘‘Sabbath-day’s journey” 
for another average distance, Acts i. 12, is 
similar. Even were the expression strictly in- 
terpreted it would remain to be noted that 
three days of Jewish reckoning are not neces- 
sarily more than one whole day and two 
fragments of days. ‘The end of this stage, 
where the tabernacle was first re-erected, and 
the square encampment formed, was appa- 
rently Kibroth-hattaavah: see xi. 24, 34, 
Xxx. 16. 


the ark of the covenant of the Lorp went 


before them] From v. ar and ii. 17 it 
would appear that the usual place of the Ark 
during the march was in the midst of the 


host. It was evidently an seo apt case 
when, in Josh. iii. the Ark the peo- 
ple into the bed of the J Nevertheless 


some, ially among the Jewish commen- 
tators, attending only to the position of the 
Ark at the commencement of that miraculous 
passage, deem that the first march from 
Sinai was also similarly exceptional, it being 
for the occasion carried before the host. 
Others, as Keil, view the present verse as 
furnishing the key to the true interpretation 
of the earlier notices: hold that the Ark, 
as distinguished from sanctuary, went 
always in advance. ‘They insist on the inti- 
mate connexion between the Ark as God's 
throne and the cloud of His presence, which 
latter we know to have p ed the host on 
its long line of march. Cf. Exod. xiii. 21, 
xiv. 19. But the better view is that of Bp. 
Patrick, that the words ‘‘ went before them” 
do not here imply local precedence. The 
phrase, or its equivalent, is used of a leader 
going out in command of his troops, xxvii. 17; 

eut. xxxl. 3; 1 Sam. xviii. 16; 2 Chron. i. 
x0; who of course would not necessarily go 
before them in a local sense. Thus the Ark 
may well be said to have gone at the head 
of the Israelites, when it was borne solemnly 
in their midst as the outward embodiment of 
the Presence whose sovereign word was their 
law. That the divine cloud remained with 
the Ark as journeyed is not asserted, and 
the tenor of next verse seems against it; 
as also is the fact that, when the tabernacle 
was reared, the cloud rested over, not within, 
the tabernacle. 


a resting place} Lit. “rest.” It is com- 
monly understood of each successive encamp- 
ment; or, in icular, of the first encamp- 
ment. Yet term would hardly be here 
employed, did it not carry with it a higher 
meaning, pointing to the promised rest of 
Canaan, for which the Israelites were now 
in full march, and from the speedy enjoy- 
ment of which no sentence of eecliaon as 
yet debarred them. Cf, Deut. i. 33; Ps. xxxii. 
8; Ezek. xx. 6. 

xX 2 
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688 


ark set forward, that Moses said, 
4 Peal. 68. Rise up, Lorp, and let thine ene- 
at mies be scattered; and let them that 
hate thee flee before thee. 
36 And when it rested, he said, 
t Heb. ten Return, O Lorp, unto the many 
thou. thousands of Israel. 


sands. 
CHAPTER XI. 

1 The burning at Taberah quenched by Moses 
prayer. 4 The people lust for flesh, and 
loathe manna. 10 Moses complaineth of his 
charge. 16 God divideth his burden unto 
seventy elders. 3% Quails are given in wrath 

tor, § % Xibroth-hatiaavah. 
ere se ~ AND when the people 'complained, 
ee tit displeased the Lorp: and 


#¢was evi’ the Lorp heard it; “and his anger 
(4 e 

of, &c. was kindled; and the fire of the Lorp 
cv * burnt among them, and consumed 


- 86, 36. Each forward movement and 
each rest of the Ark was made to bear a 
sacramental character. ‘The one betokened 
the going forth of God against his enemies; 
the other, His gathering of His own people to 
himself: the one was the pledge of victory, 
the other the earnest of The verb in 
v. 36 is best taken transitively (with Maurer, 
Gesen. &c.): “Restore” (s.¢. to the land 
which their fathers sojourned in), ‘*O Lorp, 
the ten thousands of the thousands of Israel.” 
Cf. Psalm Ixxxv. 4, where the verb in the 
ebrew is the same.) 


CuAp. XI. This and the following three 
chapters recount the successive rebellions of 
the Israelites after their departure from Sinai; 
culminating in that by which they brought 
upon themselves the sentence of personal ex- 
clusion from the land of promise. Incidentally 
the narrative furnishes some details of the 
northward march. 


1—3. Burning at Taberah, 


1. And when the people complained, it dis 
pleased the Lorp| Render, And the people 
were as those that complain of evil 
in the ears of the Lorp: #.¢. they mur- 
mured against the privations of the march. . 

the fire of the Lorp| Probably lightning: 
cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 21. The cases xvi. 35 and Lev. 
x. 2 seem to be different. 

in the uttermost parts] Rather, in the 
end. The fire did not reach far into the 
camp. It was quickly quenched at the inter- 
cession of Moses. 

8. Taberah) (i.e. ‘“burning”): not the 
name of a station, and accordingly not found 
in the list given in xxxiii., but only of the 
spot where the fire broke out. This incident 
might seem (cf. v. 34) to have occurred at 


NUMBERS. X. XI. 


[v. 36—6. 


them that were in the uttermost parts 
of the camp. 

2 And the people cried unto Mo- 
ses; and when Moses prayed unto 
the Lorp, the fire ‘was quenched. 

3 And he called the name of the 
place 'Taberah: because the fire of 
the Lorp burnt among them. 

4 4 And the mixt multitude that ¢ As Exod. 
was among them ‘fell a lusting: and fti2b 
the children of Israel talso wept again, 73? 4 
and said,“ Whoshall give us flesh toeat? t Heb. 

5 We remember the fish, which and wegs. 
we did eat in Egypt freely; the cu- 6°" '* 
cumbers, and the melons, and the 
leeks, and the onions, and the garlic: 

6 But now our soul ss dried away: 
there is nothing at all, beside this 


manna, before our eyes. 


t Heb. 
sunk, 


' That is, 
A burning. 


the station called, from another still more ter 
rible event which shortly followed, Kibroth- 
hattaavah (so Keil and Del., Clark, ‘ Bible 
Atlas,’ p. 24); see on Deut. ix. 22. 


4—35. Occurrences at Kibroth-hatta- 
avah, 


4. the mixt multitude] (Hebrew, basapb- 
supb, a word which occurs here only). The 
word resembles our ‘ riff-raff,” and denotes 
a mob of people scraped together. It refers 
here to the multitude of strangers of Ex. 
xii. 38, who had followed the Israelites from 
Egypt. 

avept again] i.e. as they had done before. 
Cf. Ex. xvi. 2 sqq. 


5. We remember the fish, &c.] The na- 
tural dainties of Egypt are set forth in this 
assage with the fullness and relish which 
Baek personal experience. Fish, garlic, 
onions, melons (especially water-melons), and 
cucumbers, abound in modern Egypt, and are 
used as staple articles of food. The first three 
were not less common in ancient Egypt (see 
Herod. 13. 125, and especially Hengstenberg, 
‘Egypt and the Books of Moses,’ ch. VII.). 


lecks| The Hebrew word (4atsir) is the 
ordinary term for grass (cf. Ps. civ. 14, cxlvil. 
8, &c.); and Hengstenberg 1.c. strongly ad- 
vocates the same rendering in this place. He 
identifies the Aatsir with a kind of clover 
freely eaten in Egypt at the present day. The 
LXX. however, the writers of which must 
have been well acquainted with the diet cus- 
tomary in the country in question, renders 
“leeks” (arpaoa); and this is followed by 
most authorities ancient and modern. Leeks 
were unquestionably much eaten in Egypt. 
Cf. Plin. ‘ Nat. Hist.’ x1x. 33. 


Vv. 7—17.] NUMBERS. XI. 


¢Exod.16. 7 And ?the manna was as corian- 
4,3 der seed, and the ‘colour thereof as 
He vitae the colour of bdellium. 

"8 And the people went about, and 
aes it, and ground jt in mills, or 
beat st in a mortar, and baked st in 
pans, and made cakes of it: and the 
taste of it was as the taste of fresh oil. 

9 And when the dew fell upon the 
camp in the night, the manna fell 
upon it. | | 

10 @ Then Moses heard the people 
weep throughout their families, every 
man in the door of his tent: and the 
anger of the Lorp was kindled great- 
ly; Moses also was displeased. 

1r And Moses said unto the Lorn, 
Wherefore hast thou afflicted thy ser- 
vant? and wherefore have I not found 
favour in thy sight, that thou layest 
the burden of all this people upon 
me? 

12 Have I conceived all this peo- 
ple? have I begotten them, that thou 
shouldest say unto me, Carry them in 


thy bosom, as a nursing father bear- 
eth the sucking child, unto the land 
which thou swarest unto their fathers ? 

13 Whence should I have flesh to 
give unto all this people? for they 
weep unto me, saying, Give us flesh, 
that we may eat. 

14 I am not able to bear all this 
people alone, because it #s too heavy 
for me. 

15 And if thou deal thus with me, 
kill me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I 
have found favour in thy sight; and 
let me not see my wretchedness. 

16 @ And the Lorp said unto Mo~ 
ses, Gather unto me seventy men of 
the elders of Israel, whom thou know- 
est to be the elders of the people, and 
officers over them; and bring them 
unto the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, that they may stand there with 
thee. 

17 And I will come down and 
talk with thee there: and I will take 
of the spirit which ss upon thee, and 


onions| ‘The staple food of the labourers at 
the pyramids: Herod. 11. 125. ‘These vege- 
tables, which grew large in size and mild in 
flavour, were in various forms one of the most 
common dishes of the Egyptians. 

garlic) Cf. Herod. l.c. 


6. there is nothing at all, beside this 
manna, before our eyes| Heb. *‘ Nought at all 
have we except that our eyes are unto this 
manna;” g.¢. ‘‘ Nought else have we to expect 
beside this manna.” Cf. on the phrase, ‘‘to 
have the eyes towards,” Ps. xxv. 15. 


7—9. On the manna see on Ex. xvi.; 
on bdellium Gen. ii. 12. The description of 
the manna seems inserted in order to illus- 
trate the unreasonableness of the people in 
disliking it. 

10. throughout their families] The oe 
ing was general ; every family wept: cf. Zech. 
xil. 12. 

every man in the door of bis tent] The 
weeping was public and unconcealed. 


11—15. The complaint and remonstrance 
of Moses may be compared with Gen. xviii. 
23 sqq., and more appositely with 1 K. xix. 
4 sqq.; Jonah iv. 1—3. The meekness of 
Moses (cf. xii. 3) sank under vexation into 
despair. The language shows us how im- 
perfect and prone to degeneracy are the graces 
of the best saints on earth, as the forbearing 
answer of God manifests His readiness to 


heed and answer the sincere pouring out of 
the heart to Him, even though its utterances 
be passionate and unmeasured. For certainly 
Moses could not justly say that God had laid 
‘the burden of all this people” upon him. 
Moses had ample direction ad help from God. 
Such a trait as that exhibited in this passage 
would not have been attributed to Moses by 
tradition. 

16. seventy men of the elders of Israel} 
Seventy elders had also gone up with Moses 
to the Lord in the mount, Ex. xxiv. 1, 9. On 
the historical and symbolical significance of 
this number see note there. Seventy is accord- 
ingly the number of colleagues assigned to 
Moses to share his burden with him; and to 
enable them for their office the spirit of the 
Lord was poured upon them. ‘This appoint- 
ment is totally distinct from that of the Cap- 
tains or Rulers, Exod. xviii. 21 sq. and Deut. 
i. 9 sqq. (see note). To it, however, the Jews 
trace the origin of the Sanhedrim, and nightly, 
if we regard the Mosaic college as the proto- 
type on which the Sanhedrim was modelled 
after the end of the monarchy. Subsequent 
notices (xvi. 25; Josh. vii. 6, vill. 10, 33, ix. 
II, xxiii, 2, xxIv. 1, 33) of ‘the Elders” 
(not of ali the elders, as in Ex. iv. 29, xii. 21, 
xviii, 12) make no mention of the number 
seventy; yet so connect the Elders with the 


‘government of Israel as to point to the fact 


that the appointment now made was not a 
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t Heb. 


will put ;¢ upon them; and they shall 
bear the burden of the people with 
thee, that thou bear st not thyself 
alone. 

18 And say thou unto the people, 
Sanctify yourselves against to mor- 
row, and ye shall eat flesh: for ye 
have wept in the ears of the Lorp, 
saying, Who shall give us flesh to eat ? 
for it was well with us in EgyPr: 
therefore the Lorp will give you flesh, 
and ye shall eat. 

1g Ye shall not eat one day, nor 
two days, nor five days, neither ten 
days, nor twenty aye 


20 But even a ‘whole month, until 


month ef it come out at your nostrils, and it be 


days. 


loathsome unto you: because that ye 
have despised the Lorp which zs 
among you, and have wept before 
him, saying, Why came we forth out 
of Egypt? 

21 And Moses said, The people, 
among whom I am, are six hundred 
thousand footmen; and thou hast 
said, I will give them flesh, that they 
may eat a whole month. 

22 Shall the flocks and the herds 
be slain for them, to suffice them? 
or shall all the fish of the sea be ga- 


merely temporary one. The Council of the 
Elders however would seem to have soon 
fallen into desuetude. We find no traces of 
it in the days of the Judges and the Kings; 
nor is it easy to see how such an institution 
would have worked along with the forms and 
modes of monarchical government prevalent 
in the ancient East. Cf. note on Deut. xvii. 8. 

elders of the people, and officers over them] 
In English idiom, ‘elders and officers of the 
poe Both elders and officers appear in 

gypt, Ex. ili. 16, v. 6 The former had 
headed the nation in its efforts after freedom; 
the latter were the subordinate, though un- 
willing, agents of Egyptian tyranny. The 
two classes no doubt were working together; 
and from those who belonged to either, per- 
haps from those who were both elders and 
officers, the council of seventy was to be 
selected. 

17. I will take of the spirit which is 
upon thee} Render rather separate from the 
spirit &c.; i.e. they shall have their portion 
in the same divine gift which thou hast. 

25. they prophesied) i.e. under the ex- 


traordinary impulse of the Holy Ghost they — 


NUMBERS. 


XI. 


thered together for them, to suffice 
them 
23 And the Lorp said unto Moses, 


[v. 13—28. 


‘Is the Lorp’s hand waxed short ? Isai. 50. 
thou shalt see now whether my word & so, 1. 


shall come to pass unto thee or not. 

24 And Moses went out, and 
told the people the words of the Lorn, 
and gathered the seventy men of the 
elders of the people, and set them 
round about the tabernacle. 

25 And the Lorp came down in a 
cloud, and spake unto him, and took 
of the spirit that was upon him, and 
gave it unto the sew elders: and 
it came to pass, that, when the spirit 
rested upon them, they prophesied, 
and did not cease. 

26 But there remained two of the 
men in the camp, the name of the 
one was Eldad, and the name of the 
other Medad: and the spirit rested 
upon them; and they were of them 
that were written, but went not out 
unto the tabernacle: and they pro- 
phesied in the camp. 

27 And there ran a young man, 
and told Moses, and said, Eldad and 
Medad do prophesy in the camp. 

28 And Joshua the son of Nun, 


uttered forth the praises of God, or declared 
His Will. Cf. x Sam. xix. 22 sqq. The 
Hebrew word here used (bithnabbé) imports 
ae ‘‘they were caused to pour 
fo ” 


and did not cease| Render, and added not 
- the Hebrew word cf. Deut. v. 22): é.¢. 

ey prophesied at this time only and not 
afterwards. The sign was granted on the 
occasion of their appointment to accredit them 
in their office; it was not continued, because 
their proper function was to be that of govern- 
ment not prophesying. 

26. of them that were written] i.e. en- 
rolled amongst the Seventy. The expression 
points to a regular appointment duly recorded 
and permanent. 

avent not out unto the tabernacle] ‘The reason 
of this can only be conjectured. It was not 
ceremonial uncleanness, since that (cf. v. 2) 
would have excluded them from camp 
altogether. 

27. a young man| Heb. “the young man;” 
i.e. the attendants collectively; cf. on Ex. iv. 
2.0. 


NUMBERS. XI. 


the servant of Moses, one of his youn 
men, answered and said, My lord 
Moses, forbid them. 

29 And Moses said unto him, En- 
viest thou for my sake? would God 
that all the Lorp’s people were pro- 
phets, and that the Lorp would put 
his spirit upon them ! 

30-And Moses gat him into the 
camp, he and the elders of Israel. 


v. 29—35-] 691 
day, and all that night, and all the 
next day, and they gathered the quails : 
he that gathered least gathered ten 
homers: and they spread them all 
abroad for themselves round about the 


p. 
33 And while the “flesh was yet £ Psal. 78. 
between their teeth, ere it was chew- >” 
ed, the wrath of the Lorp was kin- 
dled against the people, and the Lorp 


7¥Exod.16. 31 Gf And there went forth a/wind smote the people with a very great 
Peal 7. from the Lorp, and brought quails plague. 


34 And he called the name of that 
place ' Kibroth-hattaavah: because ! That is, 
there they buried the people that plate 
lusted. eee 
5 And the people journeyed from 
Kibroth-hattaavah unto Hazeroth; yi aoaaaee 


and tabode at Hazeroth. fa frsies 


from the sea, and let them fall by the 
tHeb camp, ‘as it were a day’s journey on 
the way of this side, and as it were a day’s jour- 
acday. ney on the other side, round about 
the camp, and as it were two cubits 
bigb upon the face of the earth. 


32 And the people stood up all that 


29. Enviest thou for my sake?] (Cf. St 
Mark ix. 38 $99.) The other members of 
the Seventy had with Moses (cf. vv. 16, 
24, 25) when the gift of prophecy was be- 
stowed on them. They recereed 
that was upon him,” and exercised their office 
visibly through and for him. Eldad and Me- 
dad prophesying in the camp seemed to Joshua 
to be acting independently, and so establishing 
a separate centre of authority. 

31. a wi That is, as Ps. Ixxviii. 26 
intimates, though in a poetical form of expres- 
sion, the south-east wind, which blew from 
the neighbouring Elanitic gulf of the Red Sea. 

pre: Cf. Ex. xvi. 13. 

t them fall by the camp| Rather ‘threw 
them upon or over the camp.” The meaning 
is that the quails were borne by the wind upon 
the encampment and into its neighbourhood. 
LXX. correctly éxéBarev émi ray mapepBo- 
Any. Cf. Ps, Ixxviii. 27, 28. 

round about] i.e. ‘‘on both sides of :” cf. 
Ex. vil. 24. 

two cubits high upon the face of the earth] 
Omit the word ‘‘high” supplied by the A. V., 
and render about two cubits above 
the face of the ground: i.¢. the quails, 


wearied with their long flight, flew about. 


breast high, and were easily secured by the 
people. So Vulg. ‘‘volabant in aere duobus 
cubitibus altitudine super terram.” ‘The quail 
habitually flies with the wind, and low: ‘‘ Aura 
vehi volunt, propter pondus corporum. Co- 
tumnix terrestris potius quam sublimis.” Plin. 
°N. H.’ x, 23. 

32. ten bamers] On the homer, the 
largest measure af capacity used by the He- 
brews, cf. Lev. xxvii. 16. The quantity of 
the quails indicated by the statements of the 
text is prodigious, and must be recognised as 


‘¢ of the spirit ” 


miraculous. But large flocks of birds, so 
numerous as to darken the sky, have been 
seen by modem travellers in the same district 
(Stanley, ‘Sinai and Pal.’ p. 82). The people 
had met with quails before in the desert: cf. 
Ex. xvi. 13, note and reff. 

they spread them all abroad for ee 
In order to salt and dry them (cf. Her 
II. 77). 

33. ere it was chewed| Better, ere it 
was consumed, as all the ancient transla- 
tors understood it. Such a supply of food 
would last many days. Indeed God had told 
them that they should eat flesh ‘a whole 
month,” until it came out at their nostrils, 
and was loathsome unto them (v. 20). 

smote the Je) Ancient naturalists assert 
that the quail feeds and fattens on herbs which 
are poisonous to man, and regarded the bird 
as unwholesome for food. Cf. Lucr. Iv. 642: 
‘¢ Preterea nobis veratrum est acre venenum, 

At capris adipes et coturnicibus auget:” 
and Plin. x. 23. Further illustrations are 
given, Bochart, 11. 657. But Dr G. M. 
Humphry, Professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, reports in a letter 
communicated to the writer (Dec. 21, 1870), 
that ‘‘in instances in which the contents of 
the quail’s stomach have been examined after 
death only common grass and other seeds 
have been found,” He adds however that the 
free partaking of quails, or indeed of any 
other bird, ‘‘ for a whole month,” v. 20, by 
a people lusting for flesh, would be likely to 
be attended with injurious consequences, 
especially under the circumstances in which 
the Israelites then were. Thus the plague 
with which God smote the people is to be 
regarded, as are miracles in many other cases, 
as a Divine interference enhancing a pre-exist- 
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CHAPTER XII. 

1 God rebuketh the sedition of Miriam and 
Aaron. 10 Miriam's leprosy ts healed at the 
prayer of Moses. 14 God commandeth her to 

- be shut out of the host. 
iriam and Aaron spake 


A’ we 
against Moses because of the 


' Ethiopian woman whom he had mar- 


NUMBERS. 


ried: for he had ‘married an Ethio- | Heb. 


XII. [v. 1—3. 


pian woman. 

2 And they said, Hath the Lorp 
indeed spoken only by Moses? hath 
he not spoken also by us? And the 
Lorp heard it. 

3 (Now the man Moses was “very 4... 


@ Ecclus. 


ing cause. The surfeit in which the people 
indulged, as described in v. 32, of itself dis~ 
posed them to sickness. God's wrath, visiting 
the gluttonous through their gluttony, aggra- 
vated natural consequences into a supernatural 
visitation. 


35. journeyed from Kibroth-battaavab] 
They had probably, for the sake of the quails, 
continued at Kibroth-hattaavah longer than 
they otherwise would have done, Their lust, 
and God’s indulgence of it, had been their 
hindrance. After a month’s delay the punish- 
ment which had overtaken them would make 
them remove the more readily from the En- 
campment of Death; and, accordingly, the 
divine signal of the lifting of the cloud was. 
given for their forward march. 


’ Hazeroth| This place has been identified by 
Burckhardt and others with ‘Ain el Had- 
herah,” a fountain some forty miles N.E. of 
Sinai, This, however, lies too much to the 
east of the proper route of the Israelites, and 
is approached by a route from Sinai, which 
offers no fitting site for Kibroth-hattaavah. 
With more probability Laborde locates Haze-~ 
roth at ‘* El Ain,” a place famous, as its name 
per for its spring; situated some fifteen 
miles northward of Ain el Hadherah; and in 
the route which the host must apparently have 
adopted; #.e. that by the W ady es Zitlakeh (cf. 
Stanley, ‘Sinai,’ p. 84; Clark’s ‘ Bible Atlas,’ 
p. 24). Mr Clark, however, regards E] Ain 
as identical with Kibroth-hattaavah, removing 
Hazeroth many miles still further on the march 
northwards, to Bir-eth-Themed. These are 
mere conjectures, and, in the instances before 
us, are the more precarious, as the name 
Hazeroth (= ‘‘inclosures”’) is of the sort that 
almost always serves more places than one, 
and is as suitable to a district as to a particu- 
lar spot. It is probable, from its mention 
along with other places on the sea-shore, that 
the ‘*‘ Hazeroth” of Deut. i. 1 is not the same 
as the one now before us. El] Ain, from its 
natural advantages, must certainly have formed 
one of the halting-places in the earlier sta 
of the march from Sinai, whether it beidentified 
with Kibroth-hattaavah or Hazeroth. It is here 
that several valleys converge around springs, 
which, from their copiousness, render this the 
great oasis of the eastern side of the whole 
peninsula. On the route of the Israelites from 
Hazeroth see notes on xii. 16 and xxxiii. 18. 


Cuap. XII, 1—15. Rebellion of Miriam 
and Aaron against Moses, Miriam, as a pro- 
phetess (cf. Ex. xv. 20, 21) no less than as the 
sister of Moses and Aaron, took the first © 
rank amongst the women of Israel; and Aaron 
may be regarded as the ecclesiastical head 
of the whole nation. But instead of being 
grateful for these high dignities they presumed 
upon them, just as the Levites afterwards did 
on theirs (cf. xvi. 9), and went on to challenge 
the special vocation of Moses and the exclusive 
authority which God had assigned to him. 
This envious feeling had probably rankled in 
their minds for some time, but was now pro- 
voked to open outbreak by the recent (see 
next note) marriage of Moses, the circum- 
stances of which touched the female suscepti- 
bilities of Miriam. She probably considered 
herself as supplanted, and that too by a 
foreigner. It is evident that she was the in- 
stigator, from the fact that her name stands 
conspicuously first (v, 1), and that the punish- 
ment (v. 10) fell on her alone. Aaron was 
misled this time by the urgency of his sister, 
as once before (Ex. xxxii.) by that of the 

ple. 

1. the Ethiopian (Heb. ‘‘Cushite”) qwo- 
man whom be bad married] ‘This can hardly be 
Zipporah, who was not an Ethiopian but a 
Midianite (cf. Ex. ii. 21). And even if we 
regard the term Cushite as one which Miriam 
applied to the wife of Moses in contempt, 
because of her dark colour, it is highly im- 
probable that Miriam could now have brought 
up in reproach a marriage which Moses had 
contracted half a century at least previously, 
and before his special call by God. It is far 
more likely that Zipporah was dead, and that 
Miriam in consequence expected to have 
greater influence than ever with Moses. Her 
disappointment at his second marriage would 
consequently be very great. 

On Cush, always, when translated at all, 
rendered by A.V. ‘ Ethiopia” (e. g. Ps. Ixviii. 
31; Is. xliit. 3), cf. Gen. ii. 13, x. 6, and notes, 

The marriage of Moses with a woman 
descended from Ham was not prohibited, so 
long as she was not of the stock of Canaan; 
cf, Ex. xxxiv. rr—16; but it would at any time 
have been offensive to that intense nationality 
which characterized the Jews. The Christian 
Fathers note in the successive marriage of 
Moses with a Midianite and an Ethiopian a 
foreshadowing of the future extension to the 


v. 4—12.] 


meek, above all the men which were 
upon the face of the earth.) 

4 And the Lorp spake suddenly 
unto Moses, and unto Aaron, and 
unto Miriam, Come out ye three unto 
the tabernacle of the congregation. 
And they three came out. 

5 And the Lorn came down in 
the pillar of the cloud, and stood in 
the door of the tabernacle, and called 
Aaron and Miriam: and they both 
came forth. 

6 And he said, Hear now my words: 
If there be a prophet among yous I 
the Lorp will make myself known 
unto him in a vision, and will speak 
unto him in a dream. 

7 My servant Moses :s not so, 


’Heb.3 %who is faithful in all mine house. 
‘Exod. 33 8 With him will I speak “mouth 


to mouth, even apparently, and not 


Gentiles of God’s covenant and its promises 
(cf. Ps. xlv. 9 sqq.; Cant. i. 4 sqq.); and in 
the murmuring of Miriam and Aaron a type 
of the discontent of the Jews because of such 
extension: cf. St Luke xv. 29, 30. 


2. Hath the Lorp indeed spoken only by 
Moses?) i.e. Is it merely, after all, by Moses 


that the Lorp hath spoken? 


3. the man Moses was very meek] These 
words have been, with no little insensibility to 
the finer traits of the passage, often regarded 
as words which Moses himself could not 
have penned; and accordingly have been 
cited sometimes as indicating an interpola- 
tion, sometimes as proof that the book is 
not Musaic. When we regard them as ut- 
tered by Moses not ‘proprio motu,” but 
under the direction of the Holy Spirit which 
was upon him (cf. xi. 17), they exhibit a cer- 
tain “objectivity,” which is a witness at once to 
their genuineness and also to their inspiration. 
There is about these words, as also about the 
passages in which Moses no less unequivocally 
records his own faults (cf. xx. 12 sqq.; Ex. 
iv. 24 sqq.; Deut. i. 37), the simplicity of one 
who bare witness of himself, but not to him- 
self (cf. St Matt. xi. 28, 29). The words are 
inserted to explain how it was that Moses took 
no steps to vindicate himself, and why con- 
sequently the Lord so promptly intervened. 
Proposals to substitute ‘‘ miserable” (Palfrey) 
or ‘‘afflicted” (Dr W. Smith) in the text 
instead of ‘‘meek” are needless, and if the 
original word will bear such rendering it cer- 
tainly does not solicit it. ‘The Hebrew word 
occurs frequently in the Psalms, is usually 
rendered by ‘‘meek” or ‘‘humble,” and is 
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in dark speeches; and the similitude 
of the Lorp shall he behold: where- 
fore then were ye not afraid to speak 
against my servant Moses? 

g And the anger of the Lorn was 
kindled against them; and he de- 
parted. | 

10 And the cloud departed from 
off the tabernacle; and, behold, Mi- 
riam became leprous, white as snow: 
and Aaron looked upon Miriam, and, 
behold, she was leprous. 

11 And Aaron said unto Moses, 
Alas, my lord, I beseech thee, lay not 
the sin upon us, wherein we have 
done foolishly, and wherein we have 
sinned. | 

12, Let her not be as one dead, of 
whom the flesh is half consumed 
when he cometh out of his mother’s 
womb. 


frequently applied by the writers to themselves 
and their associates. Cf. Ps. x. 173; xxil. 27. 

4,5. suddenly] In wrath, v. 9. 

7. faithful in all mine house) i.e. ap- 
proved by me as my vicegerent in the general 
administration and government of my people. 
‘‘My whole house,” as distinguished from 
any particular department of it: cf. on the 
expression ‘‘ house” as denoting God’s cove- 
nant people, Hebr. iii. 6, ‘‘ whose house are 
we;” and cf. the whole passage Hebr. iti. :—6. 


8. mouth to mouth] i.e. without the in- 
tervention of any third person or thing: cf. 
Ex. xxxili. rr, Deut. xxxiv. ro. 

even apparently} Lit. and as an ap- 
pearance: an apposition to elucidate the 
words preceding. oses received the word 
of God direct from Him and plainly, not 
through the medium of dream, vision, parable, 
dark saying, or such like; cf. Ex. xxxill. 11, 
Deut. xxxiv. ro. 

the similitude of the Lorp shall be behold] 
‘‘No man hath seen God at any time,” St 
pohn i. 18: cf. x Tim. vi. 16, and especially 

X. XXxili. 20 sqq. It was not therefore the 
Beatific Vision, the unveiled essence of the 
Deity, which Moses saw on the one hand. 
Nor was it, on the other hand, a mere emblema- 
tic representation, as in Ezek. i. 26 sqq., Dan. 
vii. 9, or an Angel sent as a messenger. It was 
the Deity Himself manifesting Himself so as 


to be cognizable to mortal eye. The special 
footing on which Moses stood as regards God 


a Deut. xviii. 18, 19, and note), the ‘¢ Gra- 
us Mosaicus” of theologians, is here laid 
down in detail, because it at once demonstrates 
that the supremacy of Moses rested on the 
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13 And Moses cried unto the Lorp, 
saying, Heal her now, O God, I be- 
seech thee. 

14 4 And the Lorn said unto Mo- 
ses, If her father had but spit in her 
face, should she not be ashamed seven 


@ Lev. 13. days? let her be “shut out from the 


camp seven days, and after that let 
her be received in again. 

15 And Miriam was shut out from 
the camp seven days: and the people 
journeyed not till Miriam was brought 
In again. 

16 And afterward the people re- 
moved from Hazeroth, and pitched in 
the wilderness of Paran. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1 The names of the men who were sent to search 
the land. 17 Their instructions. 31 Thar 


acts. 26 Their relation. 


distinct appointment of God, and also that 
Miriam in contravening that supremacy had 
incurred the penalty proper to sins against the 
theocracy (cf. Trench, ‘ On the Miracles,’ pp. 
212—216). 

12. as one dea “ Lep was no- 
thing short of a ile death, poisoning of 
the springs, a corrupting of all humours, 
of life; a dissolution little by little of the 
whale body, s0 that one limb after another 
actually decayed and fell away.” ‘Trench, 
‘ Miracles,’ p. 213. Cf. notes on Lev. xiii, 


13. Heal ber now, O God, I beseech thee] 
A slight and probable alteration of the Hebrew 
punctuation (a/ for e/) affords the rendering, 
‘¢‘Oh not so; heal her now, I beseech thee:” 
so Knobel and others. 


14. If ber father] i.e. if her earthly parent 
nad treated her with contumely (cf. Deut. xxv. 
9) she would feel for a time humiliated, how 
much more when God has visited her thus? 

seven days| Cf. Lev. xiii. 4, 5. 


16. the wilderness of Paran] See onx. 12. 


Cuap. XIII.—The fourth and crowning 
rebellion of the Israelites on their first north- 
ward march took place in the summer of the 
second year from the Exodus (cf. Introd. § 3. 
and note on «. 20 of this chap.), on the re- 
turn of the spies from Canaan. The account 
of it occupies two entire chapters. 

1. And the Lorp spake} The mission of 
the spies was first suggested by the Israelites 
themselves, Deut. i. 22 and note. 


2. every one a ruler] So in v. 3, ‘all 
those men were heads, &c.;" that is, heads of 


houses or families; for a comparisou of the 
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XII. XIII. [v. 13—6. 
ND the Lorp spake unto Moses, 
saying, 


2 Send thou men, that they ma 
search the land of Canaan, which y 
give unto the children of Israel: of 
every tribe of their fathers shall ye 
send a man, every one a ruler among 
them. — 

3 And Moses by the command- 
ment of the Lorp sent them from 
the wilderness of Paran: all those 
men were heads of the children of 


Israel. 
4 And these were their names: of 
the tribe of Reuben, Shammua the 


son of Zaccur. 
5 Of the tribe of Simeon, Shaphat 


the son of Hori. 
6 Of the tribe of Judah, Caleb the 
son of Jephunneh. 


list with that of i. 5 sqq. shews that they were 
not the princes of the tribes, though the 
words rendered ‘* prince” and “ruler” are, in 
Hebrew, the same. 
3. from the wilderness of Paran| More 
articularly from Kadesh in the wilderness of 
aran: cf. v. 26 and xxxii. 8. 


4—16. Cf.i. 5—15. The tribe of Zebu- 
lun (v. ro) is out of its natural place, which 
Is next after Issachar, and last of those de- 
scended from Leah; as also is that of Benja- 
min (v. 9), inserted between Ephraim and 
Manasseh. ‘There can be little doubt that the 
original order has been disturbed by errors of 
transcription. It may be conjectured too in 
v. 7 that the name of the father of Igal has 
dropped out of the text, and that the words 
following Igal belong to the next verse. They 
probably served to introduce the name of the 
spy from the tribe of Ephraim, and should 
run thus, ‘‘Of the sons of Joseph, of the 
tribe of Ephraim, &c.:” cf. v. 11. 

The tribe of Levi being already set apart 
for the service of the Tabernale did not furnish 
a representative on this occasion. 

Of the names here given those of Joshua 
and Caleb alone are otherwise known to us. 


6. Caleb] Called, xxxii. 12, and twice 
in Josh. xiv., ‘the Kenezite.” Kenaz, cf. 
Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15, was the name of one of the 
‘* dukes of Edom.” In the genealogy of the 
family of Caleb given 1 Chron. ii. we find 
also other Edomitish names: ¢.g. Shobal: cf. 
x Chron. il. 50, 52 with Gen. xxxvi. 20, 23. 
It has on these grounds been conjectured that 
the family of Caleb was of Edomite extrac- 
tion, and was incorporated into the tribe of 
Judah. It must be remembered however that 


v. 7—20. ] 


7 Of the tribe of Issachar, Igal the 
son of Joseph. 

8 Of the tribe of Ephraim, Oshea 
the son of Nun. 

g Of the tribe of Benjamin, Palti 
the son of Raphu. 

10 Of the tribe of Zebulun, Gad- 
diel the son of Sodi. 

11 Of the tribe of Joseph, namely, 
of the tribe of Manasseh, Gaddi the 
son of Susi. 

12 Of the tribe of Dan, Ammiel 
the son of Gemalli. : 

13 Of the tribe of Asher, Sethur 
the son of Michael. 

14 Of the tribe of Naphtali, Nahbi 
the son of Vophsi. 

15 Of the tribe of Gad, Geuel the 
son of Machi. 3 

16 These are the names of the 
men which Moses sent to spy out the 
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land. And Moses called Oshea the 
son of Nun Jehoshua. 

17 4 And Moses sent them to spy 
out the land of Canaan, and said unto 
them, Get you up this way south- 
ward, and go up into the mountain: 

18 And see the land, what it is; 
and the people that dwelleth therein, 
whether they de strong or weak, few 
or many ; 

19 And what the land is that they 
dwell in, whether it be good or bad; 
and what cities they be that they dwell 
in, whether in tents, or in strong 
holds ; 

20 And what the land is, whether 
it be fat or lean, whether there be 
wood therein, or not. And be ye of 
good courage, and bring of the fruit 
of the land. Now the time was the 
time of the firstripe grapes. 


Israel and Edom were of kindred origin, and 
that therefore the use of similar names by the 
two peoples is not surprising. 

16. And Moses called Oshea...Jeboskna] 
It is most probably, though not necessarily to 
be inferred from the text, that Moses did this 
first at this time. The earlier employment of 
the name (Ex. xvii. 9, xxiv. 13, &c.) by which 
Oshea became henceforth known is natural in 
one who wrote after ‘‘ Joshua” had passed 
into current use. The original name however 
is still used Deut. xxxii. 44. 

Oshea, Hoshea, or Hosea, the name also 
of the last king of Israel and the first minor 
proper means ‘‘ deliverance” or ‘ salvation.” 

o this Moses added a syllable containing the 
sacred name, Jehovah or Jah: thus intimating 
that salvation was from God, and by the hand 
of him who bore the title of ‘‘ God's salva- 
tion.” Jehoshua was contracted in later He- 
brew (cf. Neh. viii. 17) into Jeshua: the Vulg. 
writes Josua or Josue; LXX. "Ingots. On the 
name see Bp. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 2. 

17. southward] Rather ‘by the negeb, 
or south-country ” (from zagav ‘‘ to be ary’) 
a well-defined tract of territory forming 
southernmost and least fertile portion of the 
land of Canaan and of the subsequent in- 
heritance of Judah. It extended northward 
from Kadesh to within a few miles of He- 
bron, and from the Dead Sea westward to the 
Mediterranean (cf. especially Josh. xv. 21— 
32). The characteristic features of this region, 
long unrecognized, have been elucidated in a 
recent monograph by Rev. Edward Wilton, 
‘‘The Negeb, or ‘South Country’ of Scrip- 
ture,” London, 1863; and see also Mr Clark's 


‘Bible Atlas,” pp. rz, 12, where the several 
physical divisions of the Holy Land, remark- 
able in themselves, are characterized and shown 
to be constantly apparent in the Old Test. The 
Negeb is frequently mentioned in Se 
and it Is also three times enumerated, by its 
Hebrew name, with the Egyptian article pre- 
fixed, in the list of places conquered by Shi- 
shak hieroglyphically engraven on the walls of 
Karak (see Brugsch, ‘ Geographische In- 
schriften,’ 11. p. 69). 

into the mountain} The hill-country of 
southern and central Canaan, mostly within 
the borders of Judah and Ephraim. It com- 
mences a few miles south of Hebron, and 
extending northward to the plain of Jezreel, 
runs out eventually north-westward into the 
sea in the headland of Carmel. 


19. in tents] i.e. in open unwalled villages. 


20. And be ye of good courage, and 
bring, &c.} Rather, perhaps, And take 
boldly, &c. 

the time...of the firstripe grapes] The first 
grapes ripen in Palestine in July and August : 
the vintage is gathered in September and Oc- 
tober. This indication of date tallies with 
what we should have inferred from the pre 
vious narrative. For the Israelitish host had 
quitted Sinai on the 2oth day of the second 
month (x. 11), or about the middle of se 
since then they had spent a month at Kibroth- 
hattaavah and a week at Hazeroth, and had 
accomplished, in all, from 150 to 200 miles of 
march: it therefore must have been at least 
the beginning of July, and may have been a 
month later, when the spies were despatched 
into the land of promise. 
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21 4 So they went up, and search- 
ed the land from the wilderness of 
Zin unto Rehob, as men come to 
Hamath. 

22, And they ascended by the south, 
and came unto. Hebron; where Ahi- 
man, Sheshai, and T'almai, the chil- 
dren of Anak, were. (Now Hebron 
was built seven years before Zoan in 


Egypt.) 


NUMBERS. XIII. [v. 21—24. 


23 And they came unto the "brook ¢ Deut :. 
of Eshcol, and cut down from thence !6r, 
a branch with one cluster of grapes, 
and they bare it between two upon a 
staff; and they brought of the pome- 
granates, and of the figs. 

24 The place was called the "brook ! Or. 
'Eshcol, because of the cluster of I Thavis, 
grapes which the children of Israel {cer 
cut down from thence. 


21. the wilderness of Zin] The north- 
eastern portion of the wilderness of Paran. 
The spring of Kadesh lay within it; and 
from Kadesh on the west it probably stretched 
away to the Arabah on the east (see on x. 12, 
XXXIV. 3 Sqq.) 

unto Rebob| Probably the Beth-rehob of 
Judg. xviii. 28, near Dan-Laish; and appa- 
rently to the north of it, since it gave its name 
to a Syrian kingdom (: S. viii. 3), and must 
thus have lain without the territory occupied 
by the Israelites. It may perhaps be identified 
with the village Khurbeh or Khureibeh, be- 
tween Banias and Hasbeiya. 

as men come to Hamath| By the “entrance 
of Hamath,” the assigned boundary of the in- 
heritance of Israel (cf. on xxxiv. 8), is to be 
understood the southern approach to Hamath, 
from the plain of Coele-Syria, lying between 
those two ranges of Lebanon called Libanus 
and Antilibanus. A low screen of hills con- 
nects the northernmost points of these two 
ranges; and through this screen the Orontes 
bursts from the upper Ccelesyrian hollow 
into the open plain of Hamath. (Stanley, 
‘S. and P.’ p. 399.) Its approximate place 
in the map Is in latitude 34°20’; and it lies 
south-west of Riblah, which was itself within 
the Hamath territory (2 K. xxiii. 33, &c.). 
A different view of the entrance of Hamath is 
taken by Robinson (‘B. R.’ a1. 55x, and 
568, 569) and Porter (‘ Damascus,’ pp. 332 
sqq. &c.). ‘They understand it of the western 
approach to Hamath, from the Mediter- 
ranean, and make it the interval which sepa- 
rates the northern end of Lebanon from the 
mountains of the Nusairiyeh. But this is less 
probable; and even Robinson virtually admits 
that in the present passage the southern ap- 
proach to Hamath must be intended. 


22. by the south] By the south-country, 
cf. v.17. 


Abiman, Sheshai, and Talmai, the children of 
Anak| ‘The progenitor of the Anakim was 
Arba ‘the father of Anak” (Josh, xv. 13), 
from whom the city of Hebron took its name 
of Kirjath-Arba. The name Anak denotes 
‘‘Jong necked ;” and though here the name of 
a race may originally have been that of a 
chieftain, yet Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai 


were probably not individual warriors, but 
names of three tribes of the Anakim. Hence 
we find them still in existence half a century 
later, when Caleb, who now brought tidings 
of them, became their eventual destroyer 
(Josh. xv. 14). 

Now Hebron was built seven years before 
Zoan in Egypt] Knobel is probably right in 
explaining the somewhat abrupt introduction 
of this parenthesis by the supposition that 
these two cities had a common founder, and 
were built, or perhaps, at least in the case of 
Zoan (Tanis, see on Ex. v. 1) rebuilt, by the 
Hyksos, to which nations, once the conquerors 
of Egypt, the Anakim perhaps belonged. The 
Hyksos fortified and garrisoned Zoan as a 
defence of their Eastern frontier. 

23. the brook of Esbcol| ‘This is gene- 
rally identified with the rich valley immedi- 
ately to the north of Hebron; described by 
Robinson as producing the largest and best 
grapes in all Palestine, besides pomegranates, 
figs, apricots, quinces, and other fruits, in 
abundance. A fountain in it, lying within a 
mile of the city, is said by Van de Velde to 
be still known as Ain Eskaly. The valley 
was, in all likelihood, originally named after 
one of the three chiefs who were confederate 
with Abraham (Gen. xiv. 24); but, as often 
came to pass, the Israelites, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, took up in a new and significant 
sense the name which they found; and to 
them the valley thus became the Valley of the 
Cluster. 

they bare it between two upon a staff | Reland 
(‘ Palest.’ 351, apud Rosenm. Scholia in loc.) 
narrates, on the authority of an eyewitness, that 
bunches of grapes are found in Palestine of 
ten pounds weight: Schulzius had seen them 
two pounds heavier than this: Ignatius of 
Rheinfelden ks of clusters an ell long: 
Tobler, of individual grapes as large as plums. 
Kitto (‘Phys. Hist. of Palestine,’ p. 330) 
states that a bunch of grapes of enormous 
size was produced at Welbeck from a Syrian 
vine, and sent as a present in 1819 from the 
Duke of Portland to the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham. It weighed nineteen pounds, and 
was conveyed to its destination, more than 
twenty miles distant, on a staff by four 
labourers, two of whom bore it in rotation. 


V. 25—33.] 


25 And they returned from search- 
ing of the land after forty days. 

26 @ And they went and came to 
Moses, and to Aaron, and to all the 
congregation of the children of Israel, 
unto the wilderness of Paran, to Ka- 
desh; and brought back word unto 
them, and unto all the congregation, 
and shewed them the fruit of the land. 

27 And they told him, and said, 
We came unto the land whither thou 
sentest us, and surely it foweth with 


> Exod. 33: °milk and honey ; and this zs the fruit 


of it. 
28 Nevertheless the people de strong 
_that dwell in the land, and the cities 
are walled, and very great: and more- 
over we saw the children of Anak 

there. 

29 The Amalekites dwell in the 
land of the south: and the Hittites, 
and the Jebusites, and the Amorites, 
dwell in the mountains: and the Ca- 


25. after forty days| They had no 
doubt in this time explored the whole land. 
It was however with the southern part that 
the Israelites expected to have to deal immedi- 
ately: and accordingly it is that which is par- 
ticularly referred to in the following verses, 
Hebron and its vicinity above all. 

26. to Kadesh| See Note at the end of 
chapter. | 

28. the cities are walled] The annals 
of the patriarchal times do not suggest such 
a condition of things in Canaan as is here 
described. No doubt the repeated invasions of 
the Egyptians (see Essay on Egyptian His- 
tory, § 25) had compelled the Canaanites to 
entrench themselves in those fortifications which 
afterwards, as the book of Joshua shows, 
were the element of their greatest strength. 
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naanites dwell by the sea, and by the 
coast of Jordan. 

30 And Caleb stilled the people 
before Moses, and said, Let us go up 
at once, and possess it; for we are 
well able to overcome it. 

31 But the men that went up with 
him said, We be not able to go up 
against the people; for they are strong- 
er than we. 

32 And they brought up an evil 
report of the land which they had 
searched unto the children of Israel, 
saying, T’he land, through which we 
have gone to search it, ss a land that 
eateth up the inhabitants thereof ; and 
all the people that we saw in it are 
‘men of a great stature. 


the sons of Anak, which come of the 
giants: and we were in our own sight 
as grasshoppers, and so we were in 
their sight. | 


29. The Amalekites| See on xiv. 25. 


the Canaanites| i.e. those of the Pheni- 
cian race: the word is here used in its narrow 
sense: cf. Gen. x. 15—18. 


32. a land that eateth up, &c.] i.e. it 
is a land which from its position is exposed to 
incessant attacks from one quarter and an- 
other, and so its occupants must be always 
armed and watchful (cf. Lev. xxvi. 38, which 
however does not furnish a strict parallel). In 
fact the early annals of Canaan, though very 
fragmentary, afford evidences of various and 
extensive invasions, wars of extermination, 
&c.: cf. xxi. 27, 28; Deut. ii. 20, &c. 

On the combination of two originally inde- 
pendent but consistent supplementary narra- 
tives in this chapter, cf. Introd. § 4. 7. 


NOTE on Cuap. xi. 26. 


unto the wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh 

(1) Kadesh is in the foot-notes identified wi 

Ain-eleWeibeh, which lies in the Arabah, 
about ten miles north of the place in which 
‘Mount Hor abuts on that valley. Here the 
Wady el Ghuweir opens into the low grounds, 
and affords an access, by far the best, indeed 
the only one practicable for an army, through 
the mountain country of Edom, to the north- 
west: cf, on xx, 14 and 17, It was this 
doubtless which the ambassadors of Moses, 
sent from Kadesh to the king of Edom, de- 
scribed xx. 17 as “the king’s highway,” At 


Ain-el-Weibeh are three fountains issuing 
from the chalky rock, Probably in ancient 
times the water supply here, as elsewhere 
throughout the Sinaitic Peninsula, was more 
copious than at present, and the and ac- 
cordingly of greater importance, Yet even 
now Ain-el- Weibeh is the most uented 
watering-place in the Arabah, See Robinson, 
*B, Ru, 173—176. Robinson’s identifica- 
tion of Ain-el-Weibeh as the ancient Kadesh 
has been generally accepted by English geo- 
graphers as the most probable, e.g. by Mr 
Clark in his ‘Bible Atlas,’ pp. 24—26, by 
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t Heb. 
° men of 
33 And there we saw the giants, statures, 
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Wordsworth, Porter, &c.; and by some also 
amongst the Germans, 

(2) Yet so difficult has it been found to 
group satisfactorily all the passages in which 
mention is made of Kadesh round this or any 
other one spot, that some commentators and 
geographers (after Reland) have assumed that 
two distinct places must be supposed to bear 
the name in the Bible: and they observe that 
we have mention of Kadesh and of Kadesh 
Barnea; of Kadesh in the wilderness of Paran, 
and of Kadesh in that of Zin; and also of 
Meribah Kadesh, 

And no doubt the appellation, which is 
equivalent to Holy Place, or Sanctuary, is 
one which was in fact borne by several locali- 
ties; see below, § 8. But it seems clear, 
nevertheless, that one and the same locality 
throughout is intended in the Old Testament 
by these three names, For the encampment 
from which the spies were dispatched and to 
which they returned is called Kadesh in xiii. 
26, but Kadesh Barnea in xxxii. 8, as it is 
also in Deut. ix. 23, Josh. xiv. 6, 7, (On 
the term ‘‘Barnea” see note on xxxii. 8.) It 
is further clear, on comparing Ezek. xlvit. 19, 
xlviii. 28 with Num. xxxiv. 4, Josh. xv. 3 
and Deut. xxxii. 51, that Meribah Kadesh is 
the same as Kadesh Barnea. Kadesh appears 
to have been the name of a city, xx. 16; is 
doubtless the Kedesh mentioned Josh. xv. 23 
as one of the ‘uttermost cities of Judah to- 
ward the coast of Edom southward;” was on 
the south border of P hea XXxIv. 4; and 
was evidently a leading landmark in the 
boundary line. The name of the city was 
extended, as was often the case, to the district 
around it, hence ‘the wilderness of Cades,” 
Ps. xxix. 8: cf. Deut. xxxil, 531. That Ka- 
desh is sometimes assigned to the wilderness 
of Paran (¢.g. xii. 16, xiii. 3 compared with 
_ xill, 26), and sometimes to that of Zin (xiii. 
aI, XX. I, Xxxiil. 36), is explained by the fact 
that the name of Zin was given to the north- 
ernmost portion of the great desert of Paran 
in which Kadesh lay: see on x. 12, xiii. ax. 

(3) It is further apparent on comparing 
Num. xii. 16 with xxxili. 18, and then refer- 
ring to xiii. 3, 21, and 26, that the same en- 
campment which is described in chap. xiii. as 
at Kadesh is in the catalogue of stations in 
Xxxili. named Rithmah, 

(4) The ancient name of Kadesh seems, 
Gen, xiv. 7 (where see note), to have been 
En-mishpat, ‘‘ well of judgment.” This may 
perhaps point to the place as being not only a 
religious centre, but one also where litigation 
was wont to be determined. And the priestly 
and judicial functions were and are often 
combined in the East. Rithmah is however 
probably descriptive of a district, and is de- 
rived (see note on xxxiii. 18) from the broom 
which abounded thereabouts. Possibly the 
name Rithmah was more particularly asso- 
ciated with the encampment in this portion of 
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the desert which took place during the first 
march towards Canaan, Num. xxxiii. 18, and 
was given in order to distinguish it from a 
second encampment, also near Kadesh, and 
therefore in the same district, though not 
necessarily on the same spot, which occurred 
in the fortieth year, Num, xxxiii. 38. 

(s) The criteria for determining the situa- 
tion of Kadesh are the following : 

(a) It is described by Moses in the em- 
bassy sent to the king of Edom as ‘‘a city in 
the uttermost of thy border,” Num. xx. 16. 
But at that time the territory of Edom con- 
sisted only of Mount Seir, Deut. ii. 4, and 
Mount Hor was the western limit of it towards 
the Arabah, Num. xx. 32, 23, xxxiil. 37. 

a In Deut. i. 2 the distance from Horeb 
to Kadesh is described as eleven days’ journey 
“by the way of Mount Seir;” and in v, 19 
of the same chapter the same journey to Ka- 
desh is described as made ‘*! ugh all that 
great and terrible wilderness by the way of 
the mountain of the Amorites.” By the 
‘‘ mountain of the Amorites” is to be under- 
stood most probably (cf. Judg. 1. 36) the 
white calcareous ridge near 2000 feet high in 
places which skirts the Arabah on the west, 
and is by it separated from Mount Seir. 

(c) It would further seem from xx. 22 
and xxxiii, 37, that Kadesh was only one 
march distant from Mount Hor. 

(@) And Kadesh was north of Mount 
Hor; for the host marched from the former 
to the latter as the first stage in their tedious 
journey; when denied a passage through the 
defiles of Mount Seir, they turned away and 
went southwards to compass the land of 
Edom: cf. Num, xx, 21, 22; Deut. ii. 8. 

(¢) Kadesh was situated on low ground, 
at least on ground low as com with that 
in its neighbourhood. For the spies are re- 
peatedly and consistently spoken of as ‘‘ going 
up” to search the land (cf. xiii, 23, 22): and 
the land itself is described as ‘‘ the mountain,” 
xii, 17: Cf. Xiv. 40, 42, 44, 45. ; 

These conditions are all of them satisfied if 
we assume that Kadesh is the modern Ain-el- 
Weibeh: and then the route by which the 
host made their first rash and disastrous in- 
vasion of Canaan (xiv. 40 sqq.) would be that 
through the steep pass of es Safah or es Sufah: 
see on xiv, 45, and xxxiv. 3—5. es 

(6) The objections urged against this view 
are, that Ain-el- Weibeh is at present a spot of 
no great importance, and that there is near it 
no remarkable cliff such as seems implied in 
the narrative of Moses’ disobedience, xx. 7 sqq. 
The former objection has been already an- 
swered in the first paragraph of this note: the 
latter seems of little weight, since the high 
cliffs at the mouth of the Wady el Ghuweir 
are certainly in the neighbourhood of Ain-el- 
Weibeh, and were in front of the host when 
it was proposing to march eastward through 
Mount Seir. We may add, that the word 
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sela used of the cliff at Kadesh, on which 
stress has been laid (cf. Stanley ‘S, and P.’ 
Pp. 95), 1s employed Judg. vi. 20 to describe 
the rock on which Gideon laid his offering, 
which can hardly have been a cliff. 

(7) Other travellers have suggested Ain 
Hasb, some twelve miles north of Ain-el- 
Weibeh ; others Ain esh Shehabeh, fifteen 
miles to the south-west; little is known of 
these places; the latter seems too far away to 
the south to have been in the frontier of 
Judah; the former, though but little known, 
satisfies the leading conditions of the texts in 
which Kadesh is mentioned, as well as does 
Ain-el-Weibeh. 

(8) Thus much can hardly be said for the 
claim of el-Ain, more than 70 miles away to 
the westward, though advocated by Messrs, 
Rowlands and Williams (‘ Holy City,’ 1. 463 
sqq.), by Mr Wilton (‘ Negeb,’ pp. 79, 80); 
by many geographers and commenta- 
tors, Ritter, Tuch, Kurtz, &c.; and in par- 
ticular by the original writer of the notes on 
Numbers for this Commentary, Mr Thrupp. 
The principal argument in favour of this 
site is that it is said to be called Kudes or 
Kadeis or Gadis, and that there is in its neigh- 
bourhood a plain bearing the name Abu Rete- 
met, which recalls the Rithmah of xxxiii. 18. 
But the root from which Kadesh is derived 
appears to have, and to have had from ancient 
times, a wide range as a to hical term. 
We have, e.g. El Kuds, the Arabic name of 
Jerusalem; Kedesh of Naphtali, Josh. xix. 37, 
the modern Kedes (cf. Robinson, ‘B. R.’ 
III, 366 sqq.); Kadisha, ‘the sacred stream,” 
the name of a Phoenician river, Stanley, ‘S. 
and P.’ p. 269, Porter, ‘ Damascus,’ pp. 301 
sqq.; Kaditha, a village in the same dis- 
trict, Robinson, ‘B. R.’ 11. 444; Kadessa or 
Cadessah, given as another name of Madurah 
by Bertou and others (cf. Robinson, ‘B. R.’ 
I. 179 were Cadish in Syria, frequently 
named in early Egyptian annals, and identified 
by Brugsch with Emesa, the modern Hums. 
Others ‘have found traces of the same name 
in Elusa, now El Khalaseh: and lastly the 
map engraved by Kiepert for the last edi- 
tion of Robinson’s ‘B. R.’ gives, after 
Abeken, a Jebel el Kudeis in the western 
part of the desert. Robinson indeed denies 
(see foot-notes in I. 189, and 11. 194) that El 
Ain has the name of Kudes or Kadeis at all, 
and thinks that Rowlands mistook for Kudes 
the name Kudeirat, which is given to El Ain 
after a tribe of Arabs that water there. But 
even if Rowlands be right as to the name, its 
occurrence at E] Ain would prove nothing, 
since it occurs elsewhere repeatedly, and pro- 
bably in ancient times was given to many 
places which do not now bear it. 

(9) Again, Rithmah, like Abu Retemet, 
‘¢Broom Plain,” no doubt derived its name 


from the broom-plant, retem. But names 
suggested by peculiarities of vegetation are of 
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constant occurrence in the nomenclature of 
the Peninsula of Sinai; and the broom is the 
largest and most conspicuous shrub of the 
Desert, growing thickly in the watercourses 
in many parts. It probably gave a name to 
many localities ; and Robinson in fact, ‘ B. R.’ 
I. 84, visited a Wady Retaémeh abounding in 
the retem, on his journey between Suez and 
Sinai, about a day’s march from the latter. 

Altogether then the resemblance of the 
names Kudes and Retemet to the Kadesh and 
Rithmah of the Pentateuch, and even the oc- 
currence of both of them in the same locality, 
are far from conclusive of the question. 

(10) And it is obvious that El Ain satis- 
fies none of the criteria stated above & 5) 
for determining the site of the ancient Kadesh, 
It is veaimlanigh Otaar xx, 16) as “‘a city in 
the uttermost of the border” of Edom. So 
too Mount Hor is said to be “in the edge of 
the land of Edom,” Num. xxxiii. 37; and the 
Hebrew term in the two passages is the same, 
Yet El Ain lies far away to the west, more 
than seventy miles in a direct line from Mount 
Hor, and sixty from the nearest spur of Mount 
Seir. E] Ain then could not by any stretch 
of language be said to be ‘in the border” 
or ‘‘edge” of the land of Edom, The terri- 
tory of Edom did not in the days of Moses 
extend beyond the Arabah to the west (Stan- 
ley, ‘S. and P.’ p. 94, note; Clark’s ‘ Bible 
Atlas,’ p, 26). 

Moreover, if Kadesh be identified with El 
Ain, it cannot be explained how Moses came 
to journey thither by the ‘‘way of Mount 
Seir,” see above, § 5 5. ‘The way of Shur” 
was his proper course, as the map demon- 
strates, And even had he unaccountably 
chosen the very circuitous course by Mount 
Seir, why, when he was at Mount Serr, 
close to the defiles through which he de- 
sired to obtain a , and near to the 
chief city and -quarters of the king of 
Edom, should he journey away far to the. 
west before sending the embassy mentioned 
in Num, xx. 14—173 and since he had to 
come back again to Mount Hor, inflict thus 
on the host a gratuitous march and counter- 
march of near 150 miles? 

It has been remarked above, § 5 ¢, that 
Kadesh was situated on ground distinctly 
lower than that which lay in front of the 
host when it first reached the border of Ca- 
naan. But El Ain is on high ground; from 
it the spies must have gone down rather than 
up towards Hebron, 

(11) Lastly, the territory allotted to Judah 

see Josh, xv, 21—47) seems to have included 

e whole of the Negeb, or South Country. 
But a boundary-line drawn through El Ain 
towards “the river of Egypt ” would cross the 
middle of the Negeb, and so cut off a portion 
of the promised inheritance. The true Ka- 
desh, then, which was unquestionably a bor- 
der city (cf. Num, xxxiv. 3—5), must have 
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been situated more to the south than El Ain 
is, had it lain in this part of the Desert at all. 

(12) Others (e.g. Stanley, ‘S. and P,’ 
pp. 94 Sqq.) have identified Kadesh with 

etra; and the Syriac and Chaldee Version 
uniformly replace Kadesh in the Scripture 
narrative by Rekem, the Aramaic name of 
Petra. The Targums render Kadesh Barnea 
by Rekem-Giah, i.e. ‘‘Rekem of the Ravine.” 

he word Petra itself recalls the cliff (se/a) 
which Moses smote, Num, xx, 8—11; draw- 
ing from it the second miraculous supply of 
water ; and the fact that the word used of the 
rock at Kadesh is se/a, and not, as in the nar- 
rative of former like miracles, Ex. xvii. 6, 
the more ordinary word tsur is, no doubt, 
noteworthy. There appears, too, 2 K. 
xiv, 7, to have been a city in Edom called 
Selah, which possibly was Petra. And Je- 
rome (‘Onom,’ s.v,) connects Kadesh with 
Petra: ‘‘Cades Barnea in deserto quz con- 
jungitur civitate Petre in Arabia.” And 
lastly, the gorge in which Petra is bears the 
name of Wady Musa, as having been cleft by 
Moses’ rod. 

(13) Such coincidences are striking; but 
Petra lies too far southwards to have been in 
the frontier of Judah; it is not a city ‘in 
the uttermost of the border” of Edom, but is 
rather in the heart of Edom, far in the defiles 
through which the Israelites vainly sought a 
passage: and moreover it is in the very skirts 
of Mount Hor, whereas Num. xxxiii. 37 
speaks of an encampment at Kadesh, and then 
of a te and distinct one at Mount Hor. 

(14) Whilst therefore it must remain as 
yet doubtful what precise spot is the Kadesh 
of Scripture, yet it seems clear on the whole 
that traces of this famous sanctuary must be 
looked for in the neighbourhood suggested by 
Robinson, that of Ain-el-Weibeh. 

(15) If the arguments contained in § 3 
of this note be correct, it will be apparent 
-that two separate encampments of the host 
are named after Kadesh. The first, the Rith- 
mah of the catalogue in Num. xxxiii. 18, 19, 
took place in the middle of the summer, in the 
second year after the exodus, see on xiii. 20; 
the latter in the first month of the fortieth 
year, see on xx. 1. On the former occasion 
the people abode in Kadesh for some, per- 
haps many months. For it was here that 
they expected for forty days the return of the 
spies, xiii. 25; and here Moses and the Taber- 


CHAPTER XIV. 

1 The people murmur at the news. 6 Foshua 
and Caleb labour to still them. 11 God threat- 
encth them. 13 Moses persuadah God, and 
obtaineth pardon. 26 The murmurers are 
deprived of entering into the land. 36 The 
men who raised the evil report die by a plague. 

~40 The people that would invade the land 
against the will.of God are smitten, 
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[v. 1, 2. 


nacle remained, xiv. 44: whilst the people, 
though sentenced by God to wander in the 
desert, attempted notwithstanding to seta 
the land of rest. And after their repulse by 
the Canaanites, they spent, as it seems, Deut. 
i. 45, 46, ‘*many days,” the usual Hebrew 
idiom for any long period, in vain endeavours 
to obtain remission of their sentence. Eventu- 
ally this prolonged encampment at Kadesh 
was broken up; and the people ‘* compassed 
Mount Seir many days,” Deut. ti. 1: i.e. 
roamed in the wilderness of Paran until the 
generation of murmurers was wasted away. 
To this long and dreary period must be as- 
signed the seventeen stations enumerated 
Num. xxxlii. 1g—36; on which see note on 
wv. 19 of that chapter. Finally, the host was 
re-assembled at Kadesh early in the fortieth 
year (cf. xx. 1 and note), and was evidently 
again encamped here for a period of from 
three to four months: cf. xx. 1 with xx. 22— 
28, and xxxill. 38. Here it was that Miriam 
died and was buried, idid.: here that the 
people mustered in full strength for the final 
march on Canaan, soon exhausted the natural 
supplies of water, xx. 2 sqq., and were given 
to drink from the rock smitten by the rod of 
Moses: here that sentence was pronounced on 
Moses and Aaron for their sin, xx. 12, 13; and 
from hence that the messengers were dispatch- 
ed to the king of Edom, xx. 14.sqq. After the 
return of the messengers the people turned 
away from Edom, quitted Kadesh for the 
last time, and after a halt at Mount Hor oc- 
casioned by the death of Aaron, proceeded 
by the marches set forth xxxiii. 4149 round 
the borders of Edom to the Plains of Moab. 

(16) It is possible that the memorable 
events which happened at Kadesh during the 
years covered by the book of Numbers first 
made the spot famous, and that the name of 
Kadesh was bestowed upon it because of the 
long continuance there of the Tabernacle with 
its priests and services. 

After the settlement in Canaan the energies 
and interests of the nation found channels far 
away from the sterile and remote district of 
the northern Arabah. Kadesh seems gradu- 
ally to have lapsed into obscurity, and to have 
become, what it probably was originally, no- 
thing more than a watering place for the 
nomadic tribes of the Desert. ‘The latest allu- 
sion to it by name in the Jewish annals is in 
Judithi.9. Josephus does not mention it at all. 


ND all the congregation lifted 
up their voice, at cried; and 
the people wept that night. 

2 And all the children of Israel 
murmured against Moses and against 
Aaron; and the whole congregation — 
said unto them, Would God that we 


v. 3—14.] 


had died in the land of Egypt! or 
would God we had died in this wil- 
derness ! 

3 And wherefore hath the Lorp 
brought us unto this land, to fall by 
the sword, that our wives and our 
children should be a prey? were it 
not better for us to return into 
Egypt! 

4 And they said one to another, 
Let us make a captain, and let us re- 
turn into Egypt. 

5 Then Moses and Aaron fell on 
their faces before all the assembly of 
the congregation of the children of 
Israel. 

6 4 And Joshua the son of Nun, 
and Caleb the son of Jephunneh, 
which were of them that searched the 
land, rent their clothes: 

7 And they spake unto all the com- 
pany of the children of Israel, saying, 
The land, which we passed through 
to search it, ss an exceeding good 
land. 

8 If the Lorn delight in us, then 
he will bring us into this land, and 
give it us; a land which floweth with 
milk and honey. 


g Only rebel not ye against the 


CHAP. XIV. 5. Then Moses and Aaron 
fell on their faces| Already Caled had en- 
deavoured to still the people before Moses 
(xiii. 30); already Moses himself (Deut. 1. 
29 sqq.) had endeavoured to recall the people 
to obedience. After the failure of these efforts 
Moses and Aaron cast themselves down in 
solemn prayer before God (cf. xvi. 22); and 
the pt went of the glory of the Lorp in 
the cle of the congregation (v. 10) 
was the immediate answer. 

9. their defence] Lit. “their shadow,” 
i.e. their shelter as from the scorching sun: 
an Onental figure. Cf. Is. xxx. 2, 3, xxxii. 2. 

12. and disinherit them] By the pro- 
posed extinction of Israel the blessings of the 
covenant wouid revert to their original donor. 


13—17. The syntax of these verses is 
singularly broken. Moses describes himself 
(Ex. iv. 10, see note) as “not a man of 
words,” and as ‘‘slow of speech, and of a 
slow tongue.” These defects would be 
apt to embarrass him doubly in an exigency 
like the present. And, just as does St Paul 
when deeply moved, Moses presses his argu- 

Vou. I. 
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‘which I have shewed amon 


Lorp, neither fear ye the people of 
the land; for they are bread for us: 


their 'defence is departed from them, eee 


and the Lorp is with us: fear them 
not. 

10 But all the congregation bade 
stone them with stones. And the 
glory of the Lorp appeared in the 
tabernacle of the congregation before 
all the children of Israel. 

11 4 And the Lorp said unto Mo- 
ses, How long will this people pro- 
voke me? and how long will it be 
ere they believe me, for all the signs 
them 

12 I will smite them with the pes- 
tilence, and disinherit them, and will 
make of thee a greater nation and 
mightier than they. 


13 4 And “Moses said unto the * Exod 32. 


Lorp, Then the Egyptians shall 
hear it, (for thou broughtest up this 
people in thy might from among 
them ; 

‘14 And they will tell st to the in- 
habitants of this land: for they have 
heard that thou Lorp art among this 


people, that thou Lorp art seen face * Exod. 13 


to face, and that *thy cloud standeth 
over them, and that thou goest be- 


ments one on the other without pausing to 
ascertain the grammatical finish of his ex- 
pressions. He speaks here as if in momentary 
apprehension of an outbreak of God's wrath, 
unless he could perhaps arrest it by crowding 
in every topic of deprecation and intercession 
that he could summon on the espa His 
a , preserving its native ruggedness, may 
er eee thus: ‘‘And if then the 
Egyptians shall hear how, after bringing up 
this people by Thy might from amongst them, 
—and if they shall tell the inhabitants of the 
land what they have heard, how that Thou, 
Lorp, wast among this people, Thou who art 
seen, O Lord, face to face of them, and whose 
cloud resteth over them, and who goest be- 
fore them in a pillar of cloud by day and ina 
pillar of fire by night ;—and if then Thou 
shalt kill this people as one man, and so the 
nations which have heard the fame of Thee 
shalt tell and say, Because the LoRD was not 
able to bring this people into the land which 
He sware unto them, therefore He hath slain 
them in the wilderness:—Now therefore, I 
beseech Thee, let the power of my Lord be 
great, &c.” 
YY 
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fore them, by day time in a pillar of a 
cloud, and in a pillar of fire by 
night. 

15 @ Now if thou shalt kill a// this 
people as one man, then the nations 
which have heard the fame of thee 
will speak, saying, 


ois 9 16 Because the Lorp was not “able 


to bring this people into the land 
which he sware unto them, there- 
fore he hath slain them in the wil- 
derness. 

17 And now, I beseech thee, let the 
power of my Lord be great, according 
as thou hast spoken, sayings 


¢Exod. 34. - 18 The Lorp s “longsuffering, and 
Psa 103. Of great mercy, forgiving iniquity and 


transpression, and by no means clear- 


¢ Exod. 20. ing the guilty, ‘visiting the iniquity of 


& 34-7. 


the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation. 

19 Pardon, I beseech thee, the ini- 
quity of this people according unto 


1s. Cf. Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7. 


20. I have pardoned| God consents to 
preserve the nation; but sentences the rebels 
to personal exclusion from Canaan. 


21—23. Render: But as truly as I 
live, and as all the earth shall be 
filled with the glory of the Lorp; 
(v.22) all those men, &c.; (v. 23) shall 
not see, &c. The Hebrew particle <a) 
erroneously rendered ‘‘ because” in A. V. 
intrcduces (as often in such forms) the sub- 
stance of the oath to which the preceding 
verse gave the introduction. ‘The particle in 
beginning of v. 23 signifies merely ‘ not.” 
Cf. Deut. xxxii. 40 and note. 


22. these ten times} Ten is the number 
which imports completeness. Cf. Gen. xxxi. 7. 
The sense is that the measure of their provo- 
cations was now full: the day of grace was at 
last over, ‘The Rabbins however take the 
words literally, and enumerate ten several 
occasions on which the people had tempted 
God since the Exodus. 


24. my servant Caleb] Caleb only is 
mentioned here as also in xiii. 30 sqq. Both 
passages probably form part of the matter in- 
troduced at a later period into the narrative of 
Moses, and either by Joshua or under his 
superintendence. Hence the name of Joshua 
is omitted, and his faithfulness together with its 
reward are taken for granted. In vv. 30, 38, 
both names are mentioned together ; and these 


? 
’ 


NUMBERS. XIV. [v. t5—24. 


the greatness of thy mercy, and as 
thou hast forgiven this people, from 
Egypt even ‘until now. Or, 

20 And the Lorp said, I have par- ““”” 
doned according to thy word: 

21 But as truly as I live, ail the 
earth shall be filled with the glory of 
the Lorp. 

22 Because all those men which 
have seen my glory, and my miracles, 
which I did in Egypt and in the wil- 
derness, and have tempted me now 
these ten times, and have not heark- 
ened to my voice; 

23 ‘Surely they shall not see the t Heb. 
land which I sware unto their fathers, Yee lend 
neither shall any of them that pro- 
voked me see it: 

24 But my servant “Caleb, be-/Josh. 1. 
cause he had another spirit with him, ~ 
and hath followed me fully, him will 
I bring into the land whereinto he 
went; and his seed shall possess it. 


verses in all likelihood belong to the same 
original composition with vv. 6—10. See 
Introd. § 7. 

It is noteworthy also that no express men- 
tion is made of Moses and Aaron as exempt 
from the sentence: though their inclusion in it 
only took place long subsequently (cf. xx. 12). 
But such exemption is perhaps implied in the 
fact that God speaks to them (v. 26) whilst 
giving judgment upon the “ evil congregation.” 
Eleazar too, who had already entered on the 
duties of the priesthood (iv. 16, &c.), and 
therefore was doubtless more than twenty 
years old, survived to assist Joshua in allot- 
ting Canaan to the victorious tribes, Josh. 
xiv. r. But as the tribe of Levi had no repre- 
sentative amongst the twelve spies (cf. xiii. 
4—I5), it was not included with the ‘all 
that were numbered” of wv. 39 (cf. i. 46, 47), 
so its exception from the judgment seems self- 
evident. 

The exceptions then were on the whole 
neither few nor inconsiderable; and the fact that 
only one of them is named, v. 30, whilst yet 
the language is emphatically general, should 
serve as a warning against the common as- 
sumption that the words of Scripture can have 
na limitations except such as are actually ex- 
pressed. 

Ps. xc., which is entitled “a Prayer of 
Moses,” has been most appropriately regarded 
as a kind of dirge upon those sentenced thus 
awfully by God to waste away in the wilder- 
ness. 


# chap. 26, 


6s. 
& 32. 10. 


A Deut. «x. 


35- 


t Heb. 
lifted up 
my 


v. 25—35-] 


25 (Now the Amalekites and the 
Canaanites dwelt in the valley.) To 
morrow turn you, and get you into 
the wilderness by the way of the Red 
sea. 
26 4 And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses and unto Aaron, saying, 

27 How long shall I bear with this 
evil congregation, which murmur 
against me? I have heard the mur- 
murings of the children of Israel, which 
they murmur against me. 

28 Say unto them, £4s truly as I 

live, saith the Lorp, as ye have spoken 
in mine ears, so will I do to you: 
- 29 Your carcases shall fall in this 
wilderness; and “all that were num- 
bered of you, according to your whole 
number, from twenty years old and 
upward, which have murmured against 
me, 

30 Doubtless ye shall not come in- 


hand, to the land, concerning which I 'sware 
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to make you dwell therein, save Ca- 
leb the son of Jephunneh, and Joshua 
the son of Nun. 

31 But your little ones, which ye 
said should be a prey, them will I 
bring in, and they shall know the 
land which ye have despised. 

32 But as for you, your carcases, 
they shall fall in this wilderness. 


33 And your children shall 'wan-1 or, fed. 


der in the wilderness forty years, and 
bear your whoredoms, until your car- 
cases be wasted in the wilderness. 

34 After the number of the days 


in which ye searched the land, even 


‘forty days, each day for a year, shall ‘Psal. 9s. 


ye bear Phe iniquities, even forty Ezek. 4.6. 
years, and ye shall know my "breach '6r, 
of promise. fay 


35 I the Lorn have said, I will” 
surely do it unto all this evil congre- 
gation, that are gathered together 
against me: in this wilderness they 


25. Now the Amalekites and the Canaanites 
dwelt in the valley] These words are best un- 
derstood as the continuation of the answer of 
God to Moses: And now the Amalek- 
ites and the Canaanites are dwell- 
ing (or abiding) in the valley: where- 
fore turn you, &c.” (that so ye be not 
smitten before them). Some difficulty has been 
occasioned by the fact that in wv. 43—45 these 
tribes are represented rather as dwelling on the 
hill. The Syriac version alters the passage before 
us accordingly; but such procedure is unne- 
cessary. What was in one respect a valley, or 
rather, as the Hebrew term emek implies, a 
broad sweep between hills, might in another 
respect be itself a hill, as lying on the top of the 
mountain-plateau. Such was precisely the case 
with the elevated plain on which the conflict 
of the disobedient Israelites with the Ama- 
lekites and Canaanites eventually ensued (see 
on v. 45). This was perhaps the very plain 
which had long been known as one of the 
seats of the Amalekites, the ‘country (or 
field) of the Amalekites,” by which, centuries 
back, the invader had pursued his march from 
Kadesh to the Amorite city of Hazezon-tamar 

Gen. xiv. 7); the “field” (1S. xxvii. 5, 
eb.) in which lay the city of Ziklag, if that 
be, as is probable (see Wilton, ‘The Negeb,’ 
pp. 206—209) identical with the modern Kas- 

j. The text speaks of this district as tenanted, 
generally, by the Amalekites and Canaanites. 
The former term points to the nomad bands that 
roved through its open pastures: the latter, 
here taken in its wider sense, to the Amorites 


of the neighbouring cities (comp. v. 45 with 
Deut. i. 44), who probably lived in league 
with the Amalekites. | 

Io morrow] Not necessarily the next day, 
but an idiom for “hereafter,” ‘ hencefor- 
ward:” Ex, xill. 14, Josh. iv. 6, &c. 

by the way of the Red sea] That is, appa- 
rently, of the eastern or Elanitic gulf. Re 
specting the course of the subsequent wander-. 
ings See XKXill, 30—36, and notes. 


830. save Caleb...and Joshua] Cf. xxxii. 
11, 12. 


32. But as for you, your carcases, &c.] 
Rather, But your carcases, even yours, 
shall fall, &c. 


33. your whoredoms] ‘Their several re- 
bellions had been so many acts of faithless 
departure from the Lord who had taken them 
unto himself. And as the children of the 
unchaste have generally to bear in their earthly 
careers much of the disgrace and the misery 
which forms the natural penalty of their 
parents’ transgression ; so here the children of 
the Israelites, although suffered to hope for an 
eventual entry into Canaan, were yet to endure, 
through many long years’ wandering, the ap- 
propriate punishment of their fathers’ wilful- 
ness, 

34. my breach of promise] In Hebrew 
this is one word, found elsewhere only in Job 
xxx. 10 (where A. V. renders “ reine a 
and here best rendered perhaps, ‘‘my wi 
drawal,” ‘my turning away.” 


-, 
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4 Cor. 10. 


10. 
Heb. 3. 17. 


Jude 5. 


? Deut. x. 


4%. 


shall be consumed, and there they 
shall die. 

36 And the men, which Moses 
sent to search the land, who return- 
ed, and made all the congregation to 
murmur against him, by Grnging up 
a slander upon the land, 

37 Even those men that did bring 
up the evil report upon the land, 
*died by the plague before the Lorn. 

38 But Joshua the son of Nun, 
and Caleb the son of Jephunneh, 
which were of the men that went to 
search the land, lived sés//. 

39 And Moses told these sayings 
unto all the children of Israel: and 
the people mourned greatly. 

40 4 And they rose up early in the 
morning, and gat them up into the 
top of the mountain, saying, Lo, “we 
be here, and will go up unto the 
place which the Lorp hath promised: 
for we have sinned. 

41 And Moses said, Wherefore 
now do ye transgress the command- 
ment of the Lorp? but it shall not 


prosper. 
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[v. 36—2. 


42 Go not up, for the Lorp #s not 
among you; that ye be not smitten 
before your enemies. 

43 For the Amalekites and the Ca- 
naanites are there before you, and ye 
shall fall by the sword: because ye 
are turned away from the Lorp, 
therefore the Lorp will not be with 

ou. 
: 44 But they presumed to go up 
unto the hill top: nevertheless the 
ark of the covenant of the Lorp, and 
Moses, departed not out of the camp. 

45 Then the Amalekites *came 4. 
down, and the Canaanites which dwelt 
in that hill, and smote them, and dis- 
comfited them, even unto Hormah. 


CHAPTER XV. 

1 The law of the meat offering and the drink 
Offering. 13, 29 The stra ts under the 
same law. 17 The law of the first of the 
dough for an heave offering. 211 The sacri- 
fice for sin of ignorance. 30 The punish- 
ment of presumption. 32 He that violated 
the sabbath #s stoned. 37 The law of fringes. 


ND the Lorp spake unto Moses, 


saying, 


2 Speak unto the children of Is- {'** *3 


44. they presumed to go up| Rather per- 
haps ‘ despised” (3. ¢. waming of 
Moses just given), ‘“‘so as to go up, &c.” 
Cf. Deut. i. 41—43, and note. 

45. unto Hormab\ Lit. ‘the Hormah:” 
é.e. “the banning,” or ‘“ban-place.” This 
name, of which we find the history in xxi. 3, 
is here used by anticipation. The mention of 
it in Josh. xii. 14 as the seat of a Canaanitish 
king marks it as a city of importance. Its 
site is disputed. Its earlier name, Zephath, 
Judg. i. 17, has been compared with that of 
the ascent es-Safah on the south-eastern fron- 
tier of Canaan (Robinson, ‘ B. R.’ 11. p. 198, 
foot-note: see on xxxiv. 3 sqq.): and it was 
probably by this steep pass (Nakb es Safah, 
see on xxxiv. 3—5) that the Israelites quitted 
the Arabah for the higher ground. See note 
at end of ch. xiii., and Robinson, 11. 180—1832, 
and 194. Rowlands identifies Zephath with 
Sebata, which lies further to the west, about 25 
miles north of Ain Kadeis. Sebata was visited 


* by Rev. C. H. Palmer late in the year 1869. 


Its ruins are very extensive, including three 
churches and a tower. ‘There is an Arab 
saying ‘‘Greater ruins than El-eAujeh and 
El-Abdeh there are none, save only Sebata, 
which is grander than either.” Near this city, 
and protecting it from a very commanding 
position, is a ruined fortress called El-Mesh- 


rifeh, furnished with escarpments, bastions, 
and strong towers, which Mr Palmer sup- 
poses to have been the site of the “ Watch- 
tower” in question. (See Quarterly Statement 
of Palestine Exploration Fund, No. v1. March 
31 to June 30, 1870, pp. 315, 316.) Yet it 
must obeerved that the name Seb&ta or 
Esbata has not, in Arabic (cf. Seetzen, 111. 
p. 44), the resemblance to Zephath which 
the English orthography suggests. And in 
fact later notices of the city (1 S. xxx. 30, 
x Chron. iv. 30) seem to shew that, of its 
two names, Hormah was that which sur- 
vived. Perhaps its real site was some miles 
east of Sebata at the ruins called Rakhmah 
(or Rukhama), a name which in Hebrew 
letters is an anagram of Hormah. If so, we 
can, notwithstanding our imperfect know- 
ledge of the surrounding region, trace the 
progress of the Israelite invaders. The direc- 
tion of their line of march would be N.N. W., 
from the Arabah. Continuing onward Aisi 
Rakhmah or Hormah, it would lead them 
into the extensive plain now known as es-Serr 
or es-Sir, the Seir of Deut. i. 44. A fure 
ther progress of 20 miles along this plain 
would have brought them to the royal city of 
Arad (see xxi. 1, Josh. xii. 14), still bearing 
its ancient designation though in ruins. But 
their enemies, warned of their approach, waited 


™ Deut. 1. 


v. 3—14.] NUMBERS. XV. 


rael, and say unto them, When ye 
be come into the land of your habi- 
tations, which I give unto you, 

3 And will make an offering by fire 
unto the Lorp, a burnt offering, or 

> Lev. 22. a sacrifice *in ‘performing a vow, or 

tHeb. in a freewill offering, or in your so- 

seharat- lemn feasts, to make a ‘sweet savour 

. Exod. 29 unto the Lorp, of the herd, or of the 

flock : 

dLev.2x% 4 Then ¢shall he that offereth his 
offering unto the Lorp bring a meat 
offering of a tenth deal of flour min- 
gled with the fourth part of an hin of 
oil. 

5 And the fourth part of an hin of 
wine for a drink offering shalt thou 
prepare with the burnt offering or 
sacrifice, for one lamb. 

6 Or for a ram, thou shalt prepare 
for a meat offering two tenth deal of 
flour mingled with the third part of 
an hin of oil. 

7 And for a drink offering thou 
shalt offer the third part of an hin of 


wine, for a sweet savour unto the 

RD. 

8 And when thou preparest a bul- 
lock for a burnt offering, or for a 
sacrifice in performing a vow, or peace 
offerings unto the Lorp: 

9 Then shall he bring with a bul- 
lock a meat offering of three tenth 
deals of flour cainigled with half an 
hin of oil. 

10 And thou shalt bring for a 
drink offering half an hin of wine, for 
an offering made by fire, of a sweet 
savour unto the Lorp. 

11 Thus shall it be done for one 
bullock, or for one ram, or for a 
lamb, or a kid. 

12 According to the number that 
ye shall prepare, so shall ye do to 
every one according to their number. 

13 All that are born of the country 
shall do these things after this manner, 
in offering an offering made by fire, 
of a sweet savour unto the Lorp. 

14 And if a stranger sojourn with 


for them probably under the command of the 
king of Arad on the plain, and there defeated 
them. From the statement that they were 
driven back only to Hormah it would seem 
that the country between that and Kadesh 
remained in their possession. 

Cuap. XV. The contents of the next five 
chapters must apparently be referred to the 
long period of wandering to which (xiv. 33) the 
people were condemned. See Introd. § 3. 
Chapter xx. introduces us at once to the 
transactions belonging to the second encamp- 
ment at Kadesh in the fortieth year after the 
Exodus. 

The chapter now before us lays down cer- 
tain ordinances, ‘These will be seen, as we 
proceed, to be connected with the circum- 
stances of the time in which, as their posi- 
tion indicates, they were promulgated. 

1—21. Ordinances respecting the meat-, 
drink-, and heave-offerings. 

3. When ye be come into the land of your 
habitations] After the account of the rebellion 
and of the discomfiture at Kadesh, the main 
interest of the history descends on the Israel- 
ites of the younger generation. To them is 
conveyed in these words the hope that the 
nation sbould yet enter into the land of pro- 
mise. ‘The ordinances that follow are more 
likely to have been addressed to adults than to 
chil ; and we may therefore assume that at 


the date of their pat oe new generation. 
was growing up, and period of wander- 
ing drawing towards its close. During that 
period the meat-offerings and drink-offerings 
prescribed by law had been probably inter- 
mitted by reason of the scanty supply of corn 
and wine in the wilderness. The command 
therefore to provide such offerings was a 
ledge to Israel that it should possess the 
and which was to furnish the wherewithal 
for them. 


4—12. The meat-offering is treated of 
Lev. ii. No mention is there made of any 
drink-offering ; yet from scattered notices (Ex. 
xxix. 40, Lev. xxiii, 14) it appears to have 
been an ordinary accessory to the former. 
Now however it is prescri that a meat- 
offering and a drink-offering of definite mea- 
sure shall accompany every sacrifice. This 
measure is apparently the same as had been 
customary gehen? he lambs of the morning 
and evening sacrifice had been each accompanied 
from the first by one tenth deal of flour, 
a quarter of a hin of oil, and the like of wine 
(Ex. xxix. 40); and these measures are now 
prescribed for every lamb, though double that 
quantity of flour was (Lev. xxiii. 13) pre- 
scribed as an adjunct to the wave-sheaf. 

measures are prescribed for a ram, 
and still larger for a bullock. If more than 
one animal be sacrificed, the proper measures 
must be used with each. 
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you, or whosoever be among you in 
your generations, and will offer an 
offering made by fire, of a sweet sa- 
vour unto the Lorp; as ye do, so he 
shall do. 

15 “One ordinance shall be both 
for you of the congregation, and also 
for the stranger that sojourneth with 
you, an ordinance for ever in your 
generations: as ye are, so shall the 
stranger be before the Lorn. 

16 One law and one manner shall 
be for you, and for the stranger that 
sojourneth with you. 

17 @ And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

18 Speak unto the children of Is- 
rael, and say unto them, When ye 
come into the land whither I bring 
you, 
1g Then it shall be, that, when ye 
eat of the bread of the land, ye shall 
offer up an heave offering unto the 
Lorp. 

20 Ye shall offer up a cake of the 
first of your dough for an heave offer- 


15. as ye are, so shall the stranger be, 
oot The meaning is, ‘‘as with you, se 
shall it be with the stranger, &c.” 

18. When ye come into the land] Cf. on 
v. 2. The general principle under which the 
ordinance of this and the three verses follow- 
ing comes is laid down Ex, xxii. 29, xXiil. 19. 
It had already been exemplified in the offering 
of the ‘firstfruits, green ears of corn,” Lev. 
li, 143 that of ‘‘the sheaf of firstfruits,” 
Lev. xxiii. 9 sqq.; and that of the “two wave 
loaves,” ibid. v.17. It is now enjoined in 
addition that a similar offering be made of the 
first dough of the year. These offerings 
having been waved or heaved before the Lord 
(xviii. 24) became the perquisite of the priests. 
Cf. Neh. x. 37; Ezek. xliv. 30. 

20, 21. dough} Or perhaps, ‘coarse 
meal,”” The Hebrew word occurs elsewhere 
only at Neh. x. 37, Ezek. xliv. 30, where the 
reference is to this ordinance. 

as ye do the heave offering of the threshing- 

Jioor} Of this, unless it the same with 
the dried green ears of Lev. ii. 14, nothing is 
said elsewhere. 

22—31. Ordinances respecting sins of 
ignorance and sins of presumption. 

22. And if ye have erred| The heavy 
punishments which had already overtaken the 
people might naturally give rise to apprehen- 
sions for the future, especially in view of the 
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[v. 15—25. 


ing: as ye do the heave offering of the 
threshingfloor, so shall ye heave it. 

21 Of the first of your dough ye 
shall give unto the Lorp an heave 
offering in your generations. 

22 4 And if ye have erred, and 
not observed all these commandments, 
which the Lorp hath spoken unto 
Moses, 

23 Even all that the Lorn hath 
commanded you by the hand of 
Moses, from the day that the Lorp 
commanded Moses, and henceforward 
among your generations ; 

24 Then it shall be, if ought be 
committed by ignorance ‘without the t He 
knowledge of the congregation, that 772" 
all the congregation a offer one 
young bullock for a burnt offering, 
for a sweet savour unto the Lorp, 
with his meat offering, and his drink 
offering, according to the ‘manner, !0r, 
and one kid of the goats for a sin ”” 
offering. 

25 And the priest shall make an 
atonement for all the congregation of 


fact that on the approaching entrance into 
Canaan the complete observance of the Law 
in all its details would become imperative on 
them. ‘Fo meet such apprehensions a distinc- 
tion is emphatically drawn between sins of 
ignorance and those of presumption: and the 
people are reminded that for the former an 
atonement is provided. Cf. Lev. iv. 13 sqq. 
The passage deals separately with imperfec- 
tions of obedience which would be regarded 
as attaching to the whole nation (wv. 22—26), 
such as e.g. dereliction of a sacred duty on 
the part of a ruler; and those of individuals 
(vv. 27—30). 

24. «without the knowledge of the congre- 
gation] lit. as marg. “from the eyes of the 
congregation.” ‘The words point to an error 
of omission which escaped notice at the time : 
i.e. to an oversight. 

one young bullock} The reference here is 
to sins of omission: cf. v. 22, “if ye have 
erred, and not observed all these command- 
ments.” In Lev. 1.c. the reference is to sins 
of commission. Accordingly there is some 
difference in the ritual. ‘There the bullock 
was treated as a sin-offering, here as a burnt- 
offering. With the burnt-offering however is 
to be joined the kid of sin-offering (cf. Lev. 
iv. 23) as an atonement for the sin of him or 
them who had occasioned the lapse on the 


part of the people at large. 


v. 26—38.] 
the children of Israel, and it shall be 


forgiven them; for it is ignorance: 
al they shall bring their offering, a 
sacrifice made by fire unto the Lorn, 
and their sin offering before the Lorn, 
for their ignorance: 

26 And it shall be forgiven all the 
congregation of the children of Is- 
rael, and the stranger that sojourneth 
among them; seeing all the people 
were in ignorance. 

27 4 And “if any soul sin through 
ignorance, then he shall bring a ie 
goat of the first year for a sin offering. 

28 And the priest shall make an 
atonement for the soul that sinneth 
ignorantly, when he sinneth by igno- 
rance before the Lorn, to make an 
atonement for him; and it shall be 
forgiven him. 

29 Ye shall have one law for him 
that 'sinneth through ignorance, both 
for him that is born among the chil- 
dren of Israel, and for the stranger 
that sojourneth among them. 

30 4 But the soul that doeth ought 
tpresumptuously, whether be be born 


highhond, 0 the land, or a stranger, the same 


reproacheth the Lorn; and that soul 
shall be cut off from among his people. 
31 Because he hath despised the 


30. presumptuously| 
margin, and Ex. xiv. ) imports something 
done wilfully and o ; In case of a sin 
against God it implies that the act is com- 
mitted ostentatiously and in bravado: cf. the 
French ‘haut la main.” 

reproacheth the Lorn] Rather revileth or 
blasphemeth the Lorn: cf. Ezek. xx. 27. 


32. And while the children of Israel were 
in the wilderness] Moses mentions here, as 
is his wont (cf. Lev. xxiv. ro—16), the first 
open transgression and its punishment in 
order to exemplify the laws which he is laying 
down. The offence of Sabbath-breaking was 
one for which there could be no excuse. This 
law at least might be observed even in the 
wilderness. The notice of time while the 
children of Israel were in the wilderness is 
thus no token that the narrative was written 
when the people were no longer there. On 
the contrary it is properly introduced here to 
contrast the ordinance of the Sabbath, given 
some time ago, Ex. xxxi. 14, and daringly 
violated in the case before us, with the series 
of ordinances first given in this very chapter. 


The original (cf. 
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word of the Lorp, and hath broken 
his commandment, that soul shall ut- 
terly be cut off; his iniquity shal] be 
upon him. 

32 % And while the children of 

Israel were in the wilderness, they 
found a man that gathered sticks up- 
on the sabbath day. 
33 And they that found him ga- 
thering sticks brought him unto Mo- 
ses and Aaron, aad unto all the con- 
gregation. 


34 And they put him “in ward, ¢ Lev. 2. 


32. 


because it was not declared what 
should be done to him. 

35 And the Lorn said unto Mo- 
ses, The man shall be surely put to 
death: all the congregation shall stone 
him with stones without the camp. 

36 And all the congregation brought 
him without the camp, and stoned 
him with stones, and he died; as the 
Lorp commanded Moses. 

37 { And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 


38 Speak unto the children of Is- 


rael, and bid *them that they make *Deut 22. 
them fringes in the borders of their Matt. 23, 


garments throughout their genera- > 
tions, and that they put upon the 
fringe of the borders a ribband of blue: 


The latter were not obligatory until after the 
settlement in Canaan: the former was obli- 
gatory already. ‘Tranegression of it was 
therefore a presumptuous sin, and was pun- 
ished accordingly. 


834. it was not declared what should be done 
to him] Death had indeed been assigned as 
the penalty (Ex. xxxi. 14, xxxv. 2); but it 
had not been determined how that death was 
to be inflicted. On the Hebrew word trans- 
lated here ‘‘declare,” cf. Lev. xxiv. 12, Neh. 
Vili. 8. 


37—41. Ordinance of the fringes. 


38. that they put upon the fringe of the 
borders a ribband of blue] Render that they 
add to the fringes of the borders (or 
corners) a thread of blue: cf. Deut. xxii. 
12, where the word translated ‘‘ fringes” is a 
different one but with the same general sense. 
‘These fringes are considered by Wilkinson 
to be of Egyptian origin (‘ Anc. Egypt, II 
321, 322). The ordinary outer Jewish gar- 
ment was a quadrangular piece of cloth like 
a modern plaid, to the corners of which, in 
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39 And it shall be unto you for a 
fringe, that ye may look upon it, and 
remember all the commandments of 
the Lorn, and do them; and that ye 
seek not after your own heart and 
your own eyes, after which ye use 
to go a whoring: 

40 That ye may remember, and 
do all my commandments, and be 
holy unto your God. 

41 I am the Lorp your God, 
which brought you out of the land of 
Egypt, to Be your God: I am the 
Lorp your God. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1 The rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 
23 Moses separateth the people from the rebels 
tents. 31 The carth swallowedh up Korah, 


NUMBERS. 


XV. XVI. [v. 39—3- 


and a fire consumeth others. 36 The censers 
are reserved to holy use. 41 Fourteen thousand 
and seven hundred are slain by a plague for 
murmuring against Moses and Aaron. 46 
Aaron by incense stayeth the plague. 


OW *Korah, the son of Izhar, « chap. 27. 
the son of Kohath, the son of Ecctus. 4s. 
Levi, and Dathan and Abiram, the }°,.,, 
sons of Eliab, and On, the son of 
Peleth, sons of Reuben, took men: 
2 And they rose up before Moses, 
with certain of the children of Israel, 
two hundred and fifty princes of the 
assembly, *famous in the congrega- # chap. 26. 
tion, men of renown: ” 
3 And they gathered themselves 
together against Moses and against 
Aaron, and said unto them, t Ye tase + Heb 


too much upon you, seeing all the };'s™* 


conformity with this command, a tassel was 
attached. Each tassel had a conspicuous 
thread of deep blue, this colour being doubt- 
less symbolical of the heavenly origin of the 
commandments of which it was to serve as 
a memento. ‘Tradition determined that the 
other threads should be white,—this colour 
being an emblem of purity (cf. Is.i.18). The 
arrangement of the threads and knots, to 
which the Jews attached the greatest import- 
ance, was so adjusted as to set forth sym- 
bolically the 613 precepts of which the Law 
was believed to consist. In our Lord’s time 
the Pharisees enlarged their fringes (Matt. 
xxiii. 5) in order to obtain reputation for their 
piety. In later times however the Jews have 
worn the fringed garment (¢a/ith) of a smaller 
size and as an under dress. Its use is how- 
ever still retained, especially at morning prayer 
in the Synagogue. 

839. that ye seck not] Rather, that se 
wander not. 


41. May be connected with the preceding, 
and thus rendered: Unto me the Lorp your God, 
which brought you out of the land of Egypt, to 
be your God: even unto me, the Lorp.your God. 


Cuap. XVI. Rebellion of Korah and his 
company. ‘This narrative is regarded even by 
Ewald, Knobel, &c. as possessing the charac- 
teristics attributed by them to the oldest docu- 
ments. It has also, as will be noted in the 
course of it, remarkable internal tokens of 
historical truth, See these latter more fully 
developed by Blunt, ‘ Undesigned Coin.’ pp. 15 
—79. The date of the transaction contained in 
it cannot be determined, but vv. 13, 14 robably 
point to a period not much later that 
of the rebellion at Kadesh. At any rate this 
chapter does not necessarily rank nologi- 
cally after the one preceding. 


1. Korabh, the son of Izbar] ‘‘Son” here 
is equivalent to descendant, as often in the 
Bible. Amram and Izhar were brothers, cf. 
Ex. vi. 18, and thus Korah was connected 
by distant cousinship with Moses and Aaron. 
Though being a Kohathite, he was of that 
division of the Levites which had the most 
honourable charge, yet as Elizaphan, who had 
been made ‘chief of the families of the 
Kohathites” (iii. 30), belonged to the youngest 
branch descended from Uzziel (cf. iii. 27); 
Korah probably regarded himself as injured ; 
and therefore took the lead in this rebellion 
which bears always his name in particular; 
cf. vv. 5, 6, xxvi. 9; Jude rr. 


Dathan and Abiram...On| Of these, On 
is not again mentioned. He probably with- 
drew from the conspiracy. ‘These three were 
Reubenites ; and were probably discontented 
because the birthright had been taken away 
from their ancestor (cf. Gen. xlix. 3 and note), 
and with it the primacy of their own tribe 
amongst the tribes of Israel. ‘The Reubenites 
encamped near to the Kohathites (cf. ii. a5 
and note), and ‘thus the two families were 
conveniently situated for taking counsel to- 
gether” (cf. Blunt, p. 76). One pretext of 
the insurrection probably was to assert the 
rights of primogeniture,—on the part of the 
Reubenites against Moses, on the part of 
Korah against the appointment of Uzziel. 


took men} The original has simply “ took;” 
what they took is not said. See note at end of 
chapter. 


2. two hundred and fifty aa of the 
assembly| These appear to have belonged 
to the other tribes, as is implied in the state 
ment (xxvil. 3) that Zelophehad the Manassite 
was ‘not in the company of Korah,” 


v. 4—16.] 


congregation are holy, every one of 
them, and the Lorp is among them: 
wherefore then lift ye up yourselves 
above the congregation of the Lorp? 

4 And when Moses heard it, he 
fell upon his face: 

5s And he spake unto Korah and 
unto all his company, saying, Even 
to morrow the Lorp will shew who 
are his, and who is holy; and will 
cause him to come near unto him: 
even him whom he hath chosen will 
he cause to come near unto him. 

6 This do; Take you censers, Ko- 
rah, and all his company ; 

7 And put fire therein, and put 
incense in them before the Lorp to 
morrow: and it shall be that the man 
whom the Lorp doth choose, he shall 
be holy: ye take too much upon you, 
ye sons of Levi. 

8 And Moses said unto Korah, 
Hear, I pray you, ye sons of Levi: 

9 Seemeth it but a small thing unto 
you, that the God of Israel hath se- 
parated you from the congregation of 
Israel, to bring you near to himself 
to do the service of the tabernacle of 
the Lorp, and to stand before the 
congregation to minister unto them? 


10 And he hath brought thee near 


3. all the congregation are boly| Cf. 
Ex. xix. 6. The real attack of Korah was 
doubtless upon the authority of the family of 
Aaron over the Levites. Cf. v. ro. His 
object was not to abolish the distinction be- 
tween the Levites and the people, but to win 

riestly dignity for himself and his kinsmen. 

ut this ultimate design is masked for the 
pari in order to win support from the 

eubenites by putting forward claims to spiri- 
tual equality on behalf of every Israelite. 


8. ye sons of Levi] Moses addresses Korah, 
but speaks in the plural, both as includ- 
ing the Levites of Korah’s faction and also in 
order to intimate that he was aware of the 
real motives of the Levite conspirators (cf. 


note on v, 3). 


9. Scemeth it but a small thing unto you, 
&c.] The ‘‘seemeth” is not in the original. 
Render thus: Is it too little for you, i.e. 
‘is it less than your dignity demands?” 

11. The words of Moses in his wrath are 
broken. Literally the verse runs: ‘* Where- 
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to him, and all thy brethren the sons 
of Levi with thee: and seek ye the 
priesthood also? 

11 For which cause both thou and 
all thy company are gathered together 
against the Lorn: and what is Aaron, 
that ye murmur against him? 

12 & And Moses sent to call Da- 
than and Abiram, the sons of Eliab: 
which said, We will not come up: 

13 Js it a small thing that thou 
hast brought us up out of a land that 
floweth with milk and honey, to kill 
us in the wilderness, except thou 
make thyself altogether a prince over 
us? 

14 Moreover thou hast not brought 
us into a land that floweth with milk 
and honey, or given us inheritance of 
fields an 
out the eyes of these men? we will 
not come up. 

15 And Moses was very wroth, 


and said unto the Lorn, “Respect not «Gen. 4.4 


thou their offering: I have not taken 
one ass from them, neither have I[ 
hurt one of them. 

16 And Moses said unto Korah, 
Be thou and all thy company before 
the Lorn, thou, and they, and Aaron, 
to morrow: 


fore against the Lorp (not against Aaron) 
thou and all thy company who are gathered 
together, and Aaron, what is he, that ye mur- 
mur against him?” Cf. the parallel reproof of 
Ananias by St Peter, Acts v. 3, 4. The 
Aaronic | nara was of divine appoint- 
ment; and thus in rejecting it, the conspira- 
tors were really rebelling against God. 


13. Is it a small thing that thou bast 
brought us up out of a land that floweth with 
milk and boney?] With perverse contempt for 
the promises Dathan and Abiram designate 
Egypt by the terms 3 hg di elsewhere to 
the land of Canaan. But in fact an exchange 
of taunts was being carried on between the 
parties; the ‘‘ye take too much upon you” 
of Moses in v. 7, is his reproof of the like 
words used by the conspirators in v. 3, and 
their ‘‘is it a small thing” in the verse before 
us Is but the echo of his words in v. 9. 

14. wilt thou put out the eyes of these 
men?] i.e. ‘blind them to the fact that you 
keep none of your promises;” equivalent to 
‘‘throw dust in their eyes.” 
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17 And take every man his censer, 
and put incense in them, and bring 
ye before the Lorp every man his 
censer, two hundred and fifty censers ; 
thou also, and Aaron, each of you his 
censer. 

18 And they took every man his 
censer, and put fire in them, and laid 
incense thereon, and stood in the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation 
with Moses and Aaron. 

19 And Korah gathered all the 
congregation against them unto the 
door of the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation: and the glory of the Lorp 
appeared unto all the congregation. 

20 And the Lorn spake unto Mo- 
ses and unto Aaron, saying, 

21 Separate yourselves from among 
this congregation, that I may con- 
sume them in a moment. 

22 And they fell upon their faces, 
and said, O God, the God of the 
spirits of all flesh, shall one man sin, 
and wilt thou be wroth with all the 
congregation ? 

23 4 And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

24 Speak unto the congregation, 
saying, Get you up from about the 
is a of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram. 

25 And Moses rose up and went 
unto Dathan and Abiram; and the 
elders of Israel followed him. 

26 And he spake unto the congre- 
ieee saying, Depart, I pray you, 
rom the tents of these wicked men, 


24. from about the tabernacle of Korab, 
Dathan, and Abiram] Render, Dwelling of 
Korah, &c. The tent of Korah, as a Kohath- 
ite, stood on the south side of the tabernacle 
of the Lord; and those of Dathan and Abiram, 
as Reubenites, in the outer line of encampment 
on the same side: cf. on v. 2. Yet though the 
tents of these three were thus contiguous the 
narrative, whilst not going into detail, suggests 
to us that they did not share the same fate. 
Korah and his company who dared to intrude 
themselves on the priestly office were destroyed 
by fire from the Lord at the door of the 
tabernacle of the Lord, v. 35; the Reubenites, 
who had reviled Moses for the failure of the 
promises about the pleasant land, were sud- 
denly engulfed whilst standing at their own 
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{v. 17—33. 


and touch nothing of theirs, lest ye 
be consumed in all their sins. 

27 So they gat up from the taber- 
nacle of Korah, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram, on every side: and Dathan 
and Abiram came out, and stood 
in the door of their tents, and their 
wives, and their sons, and their little 
children. 

28 And Moses said, Hereby ye 
shall know that the Lorp hath sent 
me to do all these works; for J have 
not done them of mine own mind. 


29 If these men die ‘the common t Heb. 
death of all men, or if they be visited man dicth. 


after the visitation of all men; then 
the Lorn hath not sent me. 


30 But if the Lorp 'make at Heb 
new thing, and the earth open her creature. 


mouth, and swallow them up, with 
all that appertain unto them, and 
they go down quick into the pit; 
then ye shall understand that these 
men have provoked the Lorp. 


31 @ “And it came to pass, as he ¢ hap. 27- 


had made an end of speaking all bea 
these words, that the ground clave 
asunder that was under them: 

32 And the earth opened her 
mouth, and swallowed them up, and 
their houses, and all the men that 
appertained unto Korah, and all their 
goods. 

33 They, and all that appertained 
to them, went down alive into the 
pit, and the earth closed upon them: 
and they perished from among the 
congregation. 


tent-doors in the barren wilderness (vv. 31 
—33). The A.V. then is inaccurate in the 
heading of this chapter, where it states, ‘‘ 31, 
The earth swalloweth up Korah, and a fire 
consumeth others.” Cf. xxvi. ro, 11, and 
note. This real and obviously undesigned co- 
incidence between the statement made in those 
verses and that of these is happily drawn out 
by Blunt, pp. 78, 79. 

27. stood in the door of their tents] Ap- 
parently in contumacious defiance. 


32. all the men that ertained unto 
pelea Lit. ‘‘all unto Korah;” s.e. not his - 
sons, for we read xxvi. 11, ‘‘the children of 


Korah died not,” but all belonging to him 
who had associated themselves with him in 
this rebellion. 


v. 34—48. | 


34 And all Israel that were round 
about them fled at the cry of them: 
for they said, Lest the earth swallow 
us up also. 

35 And there came out a fire 
from the Lorp, and consumed the 
two hundred and fifty men that 
offered incense. 

36 @ And the Lorn spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

37 Speak unto Eleazar the son of 
Aaron the priest, that he take up 
the censers out of the burning, and 
scatter thou the fire yonder; for they 
are hallowed. 

38 The censers of these sinners 
against their own souls, let them 
make them broad plates for a co- 
vering of the altar: for they offered 
them before the Lorn, therefore they 
are hallowed: and they shall be a 
sign unto the children of Israel. 

39 And Eleéazar the priest took 
the brasen censers, wherewith they 
that were burnt had offered; and 
they were made broad plates for a 
covering of the altar: 

40 Tobe a memorial unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, that no stranger, 
which is not of the seed of Aaron, 
come near to offer incense before 
the Lorn; that he be not as Korah, 
and as his company: as the Lorp 
said to him by the hand of Moses. 

41 4 But on the morrow all the 
congregation of the children of Israel 
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murmured against Moses and against 
Aaron, sayings Ye have killed the 
people of the Lorn. 

42 And it came to pass, when the 
congregation was gathered against 
Moses and against Aaron, that they 
looked toward the tabernacle of the 
ener oe and, behold, the cloud 
covered it, and the glory of the Lorp 
appeared. 

43 And Moses and Aaron came 
before the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation. 

44 4 And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

45 Get you up from among this 
congregation, that I may consume 
them as in a moment. And they 
fell upon their faces. 

46 4 And Moses said unto Aaron, 
Take a censer, and put fire therein 
from off the altar, and put on in- 
cense, and go quickly unto the con- 
gregation, and make an atonement 
for them: for there is wrath gone 
out from the Lorp; the plague is 
begun. 

47 And Aaron took as Moses com- 
manded, and ran into the midst of 
the congregation; and, behold, the 
plague was begun among the peo- 
ple: and he put on incense, and 
made an atonement for the people. 

48 And he stood between the dead 
and the living; and the plague was 
stayed. 


35. there came out a fire from the Lorp} 
s.e. As appears from the similar case Lev. x. 
1—v7, the fire came out from the sanctuary or 
the altar. 

87. Eleazar|] Not Aaron himself, be- 
cause as high-priest, and as one of those that 
offered incense (v. 17), it was not meet that 
he should be defiled by going among the dead. 

scatter thou the fire yonder] That is, ‘‘ afar 
off.” As the censers were not to be used agai 
for censers, so the coals on them were to be 
used no more for kindling the incense to be 
offered before the Lord. Yet neither of them 
could fittingly be employed for common pur- 
poses. The censers therefore were beaten into 
plates for the altar; the coals scattered at a 

ce. 

38. these sinners against their own souls] 
That is, ‘‘against their own lives.” By their 


sin they had brought destruction upon them- 
selves, 

45. they fell upon their faces] In inter- 
cession for the people; cf. v. 22, XIV. 5. 


46. a censer] Rather the censer. i.e. 
that of the High-priest which was used by 
him on the Great Day of Atonement: cf. Lev. 
xvi. 12; Heb. ix. 4. It appears from Lev. 
x. I, that each priest had also his own censer, 
no doubt for the daily incense offering: Ex. 
xxx. r—8. Korah and his company had pro- 
bably provided themselves with censers in emu- 
lation of the priests: cf. v. 6, Ezek. viii. 11. 

and go| Or perhaps, ‘And carry it.” 

make an atonement for them] The effectual 
intercession of Aaron in behalf of the people 
was the best answer to the reproaches of those 


that disparaged his dignity. 
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49 Now they that died in the 


plague were fourteen thousand and 
seven hundred, beside them that died 
about the matter of Korah. 


XVI. XVII. 


50 And Aaron returned unto Mo- 
ses unto the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation: and the plague 
was stayed. 


[v. 49—5. 


48. He stood between the dead and the 
living ; and the plague was stayed] A striking 
proof of the efficacy of that very Aaronic 
priesthood which the rebels had presumed to 
reject. The incense offering which had brought 
down destruction when presented by un- 
authorized hands, now in the hand of the true 


priest is the medium of instant salvation to 
the whole people. Aaron by his acceptable 
ministration and his personal self-devotion 
foreshadows emphatically in this transaction 
the perfect mediation and sacrifice of Him- 
self made by Christ. 


NOTE on CuHapP. XVI. I. 


The Jerusalem ‘Targum supplies “YY 
(counsel) as the accusative after Mp"). If this 
be accepted, and the verb referred, as from 
its being first in the sentence and in the sin- 
gular number, seems , to Korah, 
then {NI} may be ‘“‘with Dathan” (cf. NWD}, 


v.18). The translation will then run: ‘ And 
Korah . . . took counsel apart with Dathan 
and Abiram, &c.” Various other renderings, 


less satisfactory, have been offered. LX X. gives 
€\aAjoe, Which certainly does not answer to 
our present text. Accordingly emendations 
have been proposed, and for Mp*) have been 
suggested Sap, Wp, OP; of which the 
last corresponds in a general way to the ren- 
dering of Onkelos (2°BNN ‘he separated him- 
self”), and to that of the Syriac Version. 
The Arab. is equivalent to ‘‘he drew near.” 
The ancient translators with these exceptions 
seem to have had our present text before them ; 
and to have followed it, though with different 
interpretations, The Vulgate omits the word 


CHAPTER XVII. 


1 Aaron's rod among all the rods of the tribes 
only flourisheth. 10 It ts left for a monu- 
ment against the rebels. 


ND the Lorp spake unto Mo- 


ses, saying, 


2 Speak unto the children of Is- 


rael, and take of every one of them 
a rod according to the house of their 
fathers, of all their princes according 
to the house of their fathers twelve 


Cuap. XVII. Further vindication (vv. 
I—11) of the priestly authority of Aaron. 


2. 


3. thou shalt write Aaron’s name upon 
the rod of Levi] The Levites had taken part 
in the late outbreak, It was therefore neces. 


Cf. Ezek. xxxvii. 16, sqq. 


altogether. Probably however the difficulty of 
construction arises from an after insertion of 
the mention of Dathan and Abiram, and of 
their insurrection against Moses, into the 
original narrative of the sedition of Korah, 
This narrative would run naturally as follows : 


Sew ap nbya nnpia anya mp np 

I DYAND!) DYN 
‘‘Now Korah, the son of Izhar, the son of 
Kohath, the son of Levi, took of the children 
of Israel two hundred and fifty, &c.” In it, 
moreover, Korah and his company would be 
naturally represented as gathering themselves 
together against Aaron as well as against 
Moses, v. 3. But in the expansion of this 
narrative with a view of making it compris: 
the account of the proceedings of Dathan and 
Abiram, it became important to mark that the 
outcry of the latter was directed against Moses 
alone; hence the introduction of the opening 
words of v. 2. 


rods: write thou every man’s name 
upon his rod. 

3 And thou shalt write Aaron’s 
name upon the rod of Levi: for one 
rod shall be for the head of the house 
of their fathers. 

4 And thou shalt lay them up in 
the tabernacle of the congregation 
before the testimony, “where 
meet with you. 

5 And it shall come to pass, that 


sary to vindicate the supremacy of the house 
of Aaron over them; and accordingly his 
name was written on the rod of Levi, although 
being the son of Kohath, the second son of 
Levi (Ex. vi. 16, sqq.), he would not be the 
natural head of the tribe. 


4. before the testimony] See on v. Io. 


will ¢ Exod. 25. 
22. 


t Heb. 


a rod for 


v. 6—1.] NUMBERS. 
the man’s rod, whom I shall choose, 
shall blossom: and I will make to 
cease from me the murmurings of 
the children of Israel, whereby they 
murmur against you. 

6 @ And Moses spake unto the 
children of Israel, and every one of 
their princes gave him ‘a rod apiece, 


one prince, for each prince one, according to 
a vod for ° 9 
oneprince, their fathers’ houses, even twelve 


rods: and the rod of Aaron was 
among their rods. 

7 And Moses laid up the rods be- 
fore the Lorp in the tabernacle of 
witness. 

8 And it came to pass, that on 
the morrow Moses went into the 
tabernacle of witness; and, behold, 
the rod of Aaron for the house of 
Levi was budded, and brought forth 
buds, and bloomed blossoms, and 
yielded almonds. 

g And Moses brought out all the 
rods from before the pee unto all 


XVIT. XVIII. 


the children of Israel: and they 
looked, and took every man his rod. 
10 4 And the Lorp said unto Mo- 
ses, Bring ’ Aaron’s rod 
the testimony, to be kept for a token * 
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in before ¢ Heb. 9. 


against the ‘rebels; and thou shalt t Heb. 


children of 
llion 


quite take away their murmurings 5,4, 


from me, that they die not. 

11 And Moses did so: as the Lorp 
commanded him, so did he. 

12 And the children of Israel spake 
unto Moses, saying, Behold, we die, 
we perish, we all perish. 

13 Whosoever cometh any thing 
near unto the tabernacle of the Lorp 
shall die: shall we be consumed with 
dying? 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

The char, Z Les. 
Ppa og nay 

The heave offering to the priests out of the 

Levites’ portion. 
ND the Lorp said unto Aaron, 
Thou and thy sons and thy 


6. even twelve rods| Possibly the two 
tribes of the children of Joseph were reckoned 
together, as in Deut. xxvii. 12. But as these 
two tribes had separate princes, and it was 
with the names of the princes that the rods 
were marked (v. 2), it is more probable that 
the whole number of rods was twelve ex- 
clusively of Aaron’s, as the Vulgate expressly 
renders (‘‘fuerunt virge duodecim absque 
virga Aaron’). 

8. yielded almonds} Or rather ‘ripened 
almonds,” i.e. ‘brought forth ripe almonds.” 
Probably different portions of the rod shewed 
the several stages of the process of fruc- 
tification through which those parts which 
had advanced the furthest had The 
name almond in Hebrew denotes the ‘‘ waking- 
tree,” the ‘‘waking-fruit;” and is applied to 
this tree, because it blossoms early in the 
season. It serves here, as in Jer. i. 11, 12, to 
set forth the speed and certainty with which, 
at God’s will, His purposes are accomplished. 
So again the blossoming and bearing of Aaron’s 
rod, naturally impotent when severed from the 
‘seks tree, may signify the profitableness 

use of God’s appointment and blessing of 
the various means of grace (the priesthood, 
the sacraments), which of themselves and gob 
from Him could have no such efficacy. The 
incidents of this marvel are then by no means 
arbitrary. It is instructive to com Is, iv. 
a, xi. I, lili, a3 Jer. xxxill. 6; Zech. vi. 12. 


10. the testimony] i.e. The Two Tables 


of the Law; cf. Ex. xxv. 16. No doubt the 
rod lay in front of the Tables within the Ark. 
It appears, 1 Kings viii. 9, that in the days of 
Solomon there was nothing in the ark save 
the two Tables. Aaron’s rod then was pro- 
bably lost when the Ark was taken by the 
Philistines, 

12,13. A new section should begin with 
these verses. ‘They are connected retrospec- 
tively with chap. xvi.; and form the mme- 
diate introduction to ch. xviii. The people 
were terror-stricken by the fate of the com- 

y of Korah at door of the taber- 
nacle; followed up by the plague in which so 
many thousands of their numbers had perished. 
Presumption passes by reaction into despair. 
Was there any approach for them to the 
tabernacle of the Lord? Was there any 
escape from death, except by keeping aloof 
from his presence? ‘The answers are supplied 
by the ordinances that follow; ordinances 
which testified that the God of judgment 
was still a God of grace and of love. 

Cuap. XVIII. ‘The priesthood of Aaron 
having been thus confirmed, the functions of 
his family and of the Levites are now finally 
and completely regulated; and definite pro- 
vision made for their maintenance. ‘The direc- 
tions given in vv. 1—24, aS more immediately 
pertaining to the office of the priests, are 
addressed, by God directly to Aaron. 

1. the iniquity of the sanctuary) 1.¢. 
Guilt of the offences which an erring people 
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father’s house with thee shall bear 
the iniquity of the sanctuary: and 
thou and thy sons with thee shall 
bear the iniquity of your priesthood. 

2 And thy brethren also of the 
tribe of Levi, the tribe of thy father, 
bring thou with thee, that they may 
be joined unto thee, and minister 
unto thee: but thou and thy sons 
with thee shall minister before the 
tabernacle of witness. 

; And they shall keep th lee 
and the charge of all the eabernae e: 
only they shall not come nigh the 
vessels of the sanctuary and the 
altar, that neither they, nor ye also, 
die. 

4 And they shall be joined unto 
thee, and keep the charge of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, for 
all the service of the beac: and 
a stranger shall not come nigh unto 
you. 

5 And ye shall keep the charge 
of the sanctuary, and the charge of 
the altar: that there be no wrath any 
more upon the children of Israel. 

6 And I, behold, I have taken 
your brethren the Levites from a- 
mong the children of Israel: to you 
they are given as a gift for the Lorn, 


would be continually committing against 
the majesty of God, when brought into con- 
tact, through the ordinances, with the mani- 
festations of His presence. Cf. Ex. xxviii, 
38; also viii. r9, and note. 

the iniquity of your ‘ rggheoonas. As the 
priests themselves were but men, they could 
no more than others abide it, if God were 
extreme to mark what was done amiss. An 
atonement was consequently ordained for 
them (Lev. xvi.); and they were strengthened 
to bear the iniquity of their own unintentional 
offences, by being entrusted with the cere- 
monial means of taking it away. The word 
“bear” has, in the Old Testament, this double 
sense of “enduring” and ‘‘removing;” but in 
the person of Christ, who atoned by His own 
endurance, the two are in effect one. 

2. that they may be joined] An allusion 
to the name Levi, which signifies ‘ being 
joined.” The old name is, in fact, taken up 
with a new meaning; the Levites became, by 
virtue of their office, a Levi indeed: cf. Eph. 
i. 13, SQq. 
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to do the service of the tabernacle of 
the congregation. 

Therefore thou and thy sons 
with thee shall keep your priest’s 
office for every thing of the altar, 
and within the vail; and ye shall 
serve: I have given your priest’s 
office unto you as a service of gift: 
and the stranger that cometh nigh 
shall be put to death. 

8 @ And the Lorp spake unto 
Aaron, Behold, I also have given 
thee the charge of mine heave of- 
ferings of all the hallowed things of 
the children of Israel; unto thee 
have I given them by reason of the 
anointing, and to thy sons, by an 
ordinance for ever. 

This shall be thine of the most 
holy things, reserved from the fire: 
every oblation of theirs, every meat 
offering of theirs, and every sin offer- 
ue of theirs, and every trespass 
offering of theirs, which they shall 
render unto me, shall be most holy 
for thee and for thy sons. 

10 In the most holy place shalt 
thou eat it; every male shall eat it: 
it shall be holy unto thee. 

1r And this is thine; the heave 
offering of their gift, with all the 


[v. 2—1r. 


unto thee] ‘The priests ministered to tke 
Lord: the Levites to the priests. 


4. a stranger] i.e. every one not a Levite. 
So, v. 7, it denotes every one who was not a 
priest : cf. ili, 10, xvi. 40. 

6, 7.] Inasmuch as the Lord proceeds 
after this to speak of the portion assigned to 
the priests for their maintenance, He takes 
occasion here, beforehand, to instruct them 
that the office which they fill, and the help 
which they enjoy, are gifts from Him, and are 
to be viewed as such. 


8. dy reason of the anointing] Recent 
commentators render ‘‘for a portion.” See 
on Lev. vii. 35. 


10. In the most holy place} Rather, 
‘Samong the most holy things;” as in iv. 4: 
s.e. ‘© As the most holy of things shalt thou 
eat it.” Accordingly only the males of the 
priestly families could eat of the things here spe- 
cified. On the contrary, of the heave and wave 
offerings described in the next verse, both males 
and females of these families might partake. 


5 Lev. 10. 
14. 


ae 12 All the ‘best of the oil, and ing made by fire, for a sweet savour 
= all the best of the wine, and of the unto the Lorn. 
wheat, the firstfruits of them which 18 And the flesh of them shall be 
they shall offer unto the Lorp, them thine, as the “wave breast and as the / Exod. a. 
have I Ses thee. 7 right shoulder are thine. ie 
13 And whatsoever is first ripe in 19 All the heave offerings of the 
the land, which they shall bring unto holy things, which the children of 
the Lorn, shall be thine; every one Israel offer unto the Lorn, have I 
that is clean in thine house shall given thee, and thy sons and thy 
eat of it. daughters with thee, by a statute 
cLev.a7, == 14 “Every thing devoted in Israel for ever: it ss a covenant of salt 
shall be thine. for ever before the Lorp unto thee 
¢Exod.13. 15 Every thing that openeth “the and to thy seed with thee. 
& 22.29 matrix in all flesh, which they bring |= 20 4 And the Lorp spake unto 
Iv 27 unto the Lorn, whether it be of men Aaron, Thou shalt have no inhe- 
chap. 3-13: or beasts, shall be thine: neverthe- ritance in their land, neither shalt 
less the firstborn of man shalt thou thou have any part among them: 
surely redeem, and the firstling of I am thy part and thine inheritance ¢ Deut. 10 
unclean beasts shalt thou redeem. among the children of Israel. a. 
16 And those that are to be re- 21 And, behold, I have given the Josh. 13 
deemed from a month old shalt thou children’ of Levi all the tenth in Erek’ 4, 
7+ 3 redeem, according to thine estima- Israel for an inheritance, for their 
lev. 27.25. tion, for the money of five shekels, service which they serve, even the 
ran * after the shekel of the sanctuary, service of the tabernacle of the con- 
Ezek. 45° ewhich is twenty gerahs. gregation. 


v. 12—21.] 


wave offerings of the children of Is- 
rael; I have given them unto ¢thee, 
and to thy sons and to thy daughters 
with thee, by a statute for ever: 
every one that is clean in thy house 
shall eat of it. 


15. surely redeem...redeem] A stronger 
expression is intentionally used in reference to 
the redemption of the firstborn of man than in 
reference to that of unclean beasts. For the 
tule as to the former admitted of no excep- 
tion: the owner of the latter, if unwilling to 
redeem, might destroy the beasts (Ex. xiii. 13, 
Xxxiv. 20). Usually of course he would re- 
deem them, but in the case of a diseased or 
maimed animal he might well be excused from 
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17 But the firstling of a cow, or 
the firstling of a sheep, or the first- 
ling of a goat, thou shalt not re- 
deem; they are holy: thou shalt 
sprinkle their blood upon the altar, 
and shalt burn their fat for an offer- 


18. as the wave breast and as the right 
shoulder are thine] This reference to the earlier 
legislation of Ex. xxix. 26—28 (eventually 
modified by Deut. xvili. 3) seems to indicate 
that the ordinance in question belongs to a 
comparatively early period of the years of 
wandering. 

19. a covenant of salt] Cf. 2 Chron. xiii. 5, 
Covenants were ordinarily cemented in the 
East by the rites of hospitality; of which 


making a payment for that which, if redeem- .a)¢ was the obvious token entering as it does 
ed, would be worthless. As to the mode of into every article of diet. It indicates perpe- 
redemption of unclean beasts, it had been ori- tuity: cf. Lev. ii. 13, and note. 


ginally enjoined that the firstling of an ass 
should be redeemed with a lamb. But the 
owner of the beast might not be always able to 
provide a lamb, ially in the wilderness, 
and the liability was accordingly commuted 
(Lev. xxvii. 27). Into all the details of this 
the present ordinances do not enter. Their 
object is not so much to prescribe accurately 
to the people what should be paid, as to assign 
to the priests their various revenues. 


16. according to thine estimation] Cf. Lev. 
VY. 15, XXVii, 27, and notes, 


20. I am thy part and thine inheritance] 
Cf, Deut. x. 9. 


21. all the tenth in Israel Cf. Lev. xxvii. 
30—33. The dedication of the tithe had how- 
ever been handed down from patriarchal times. 
See Deut, Introd. § 1v. Abraham paid tithes 
to Melchizedek: Jacob had promised the tithe 
of all wherewith blessed him if he should 
return in peace to his father’s house. But 
now first the Lord's tithes are assigned to the 
Levites for their support. The payment of tithes 
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22 Neither must the children of 
Israel henceforth come nigh the ta- 
bernacle of the congregation, lest they 
bear sin, ‘and die. 

23 But the Levites shall do the 
service of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, and they shall bear their 
iniquity: st shall be a statute for ever 
chroughiout your generations, that a- 
mong the children of Israel they have 
no inheritance. 

24 But the tithes of the children 
of Israel, which they offer as an 
heave offering unto the Lorp, I have 

iven to the bate to inherit: there- 
Pre I have said unto them, Among 
the children of Israel they shall have 
no inheritance. 

25 @ And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 


26 Thus speak unto the Levites, : 


and say unto them, When ye take 
of the children of Israel the tithes 
which I have given you from them 
for your inheritance, then ye shall 
offer up an heave offering of it for 
the Lorn, even a tenth part of the 
tithe. 

27 And this your heave offering 
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[v. 22—32. 


shall be reckoned unto you, as though 
it were the corn of the threshing- 
floor, and as the fulness of the wine- 
press. 

28 Thus ye also shall offer an 
heave offering unto the Lorp of all 
your tithes, which ye receive of the 
children of Israel; and ye shall give 
thereof the Lorp’s heave offering to 
Aaron the priest. 

29 Out of all your gifts ye shall 
offer every heave offering of the 


Lorp, of all the tbest thereof, even t Heb. 


the hallowed part thereof out of it. 

30 Therefore thou shalt say unto 
them, When ye have heaved the 
best thereof from it, then it shall be 
counted unto the Levites as the 
increase of the threshingfloor, and as 
the increase of the winepress. 

31 And ye shall eat it in every 
place, ye and your households: for 
it ss your reward for your service in 
the tabernacle of the congregation. 

32 And ye shall bear no sin by 
reason of it, when ye have heaved 
from it the best of it: neither shall 
ye pollute the holy things of the 
children of Israel, lest ye die. 


to them is recognized in Neh. x. 37, xi. 443 
Tobit i. 7, Whether the Levites received the 
tithes of live stock as well as of produce seems 
doubtful. In no passage is there distinct men- 
tion of the former being theirs; and as a large 
number of animals must have been required 
for the public sacrifices, it is probable that the 
tithes of live stock were used for this purpose. 


22. lest they bear sin, and die] Heb. 
‘¢'To bear sin, and die; which would be the 
consequence of their approach. 


23. bear their iniquity] The words are 
ambiguous, ‘They probably refer to the ini- 
quity of the people; who would, had they ap- 
proached the tabernacle have fallen, from their 
proneness to transgress, into overt acts of 
offence. Against such a result they were, 
through the ministrations of the Levites, mer- 
cifully protected. Cf. v. 1, and Lev. xix. 17. 


24. as an heave offering) Here only 
are the tithes described as a heave-offering ; 
though in v, 26 the priestly tithes are also to 
be dedicated to their purpose by the ceremony 
of heaving them to the Lord. It is possible 
that all that is meant is that the tithes, being 
solemnly set apart for sacred purposes, be- 


came virtually a heave-offering, like the gifts 
for the Tabernacle. Ex. xxv. 2. There is no 
reason to think that the tithes were in fact 
heaved or waved before the Lord, though they 
were appropriated just as were those offerings 
that were heaved or waved. 


25—-32. Command as to the tithe of 
the Levitical tithe. This command, as enjoin- 
ing perquisites of Aaron and his family, is ad- 
dressed to Moses as the head of the whole 
nation, not to Aaron, who would be directly 
interested in it. 

27. shall be reckoned unto you] Or, by 
you, as the same phrase means at the 
close of Ex. xii. 16. The Levites were, of 
their tithes, to pay tithe to the priests, just as 
other Israelites paid tithe to the Levites. 

29. Out of all your gifts] The spirit of 
this law would extend to all the revenues of 
the Levites, and we may thus assume that of 
the increase of their cattle, as well as of their 
tithes, a tithe was paid by them for the Lord’s 
service. 

32. neither shall ye pollute, &c.] Rather, 
and by not polluting the holy things 
of the children of Israel, ye shall not 


v. I—3.] 


CHAPTER XIX. 


1 The water of separation made of the ashes of 
ared heifer. 11 The law for the use of tt in 
purification of the unclean. 


ND the Lorp spake unto Moses 
and unto Aaron, saying, 

2 This is the ordinance of the law 

which the Lorp hath commanded, 


die. The words are words of comfort and 
assurance; and form a fitting conclusion to 
the legislation of the chapter, 


Cuap, XIX. Ordinances ing purifi- 
cation from the uncleanness of death. 

The association of death with sin (Gen. ii, 
17) sufficiently explains the ideas on which 
these ordinances are based. The principle that 
death and all pertaining to it, as being the 
manifestation and result of sin, are defiling, 
and so lead to interruption of the living re- 
lationship between God and His people, is 
not now introduced for the first time, nor is 
it at all peculiar to the Mosaic law. It was, 
on the con , traditional amongst the Is- 
raelites from the earliest times, is assumed in 
various enactments made already (cf. v. 2, 
ix. 6, sqq.; Lev. x. 1, 7, xi. 8, 11, 24, XXi. 
I, 8qq.), and is traceable in various forms 
amongst many nations of antiquity: e.g. the 
Egyptian priests were obliged to shun graves, 
funerals and funeral feasts (Porph. ‘de Abst.’ 
II. 50): the Persian Zendavesta has rules of 
remarkable strictness and particularity on the 
subject (cf. Bahr, ‘Symbol.’ 11. 466, 467, reff.); 
and these were even exceeded by the rules pre- 
vailing amongst the Indians, both ancient and 
modern (cf. Knobel, note in /oc.): like ideas 
are found amongst the Romans (cf. Plutarch, 
‘ Sulla,’ 35; Virgil, ‘ An.’ VI. 228, sqq.; and 
Festus, ‘ apud Kn.’ iz /oc.; and Bahr, II. 471), 
and Greeks (cf. Eumnp. ‘ Alcest.’ 97, sqq., 
‘Helen.’ 1450, sqq., ‘Iph, Taur.’ 380, sqq. ; 
Thucyd. U1. 104). 

The tapu, or uncleanness, regarded amongst 
the Maories of New Zealand as attaching to 
the man who has handled the dead, is such that 
not only can he not enter any house, or come 
in contact with any person or thing, without 
defiling it, but he may not even put forth his 
hands to the food which he himself eats (see 
‘Old New Zealand,’ by a Pakeha Maori, pp, 
122 Sqq.). 

The ntes of purifying prescribed amon 
these various nations trace points of similanty 
to those laid down in this chapter; and indeed 
sprinklings and washings would naturally 
form a part in them all (cf. ch. viii. 7). Moses 
then adopted, here as elsewhere, existing and 
ancient customs, with significant additions, as 
helps in the spiritual education of his people. 

The ordinance was probably given at this 
time because the plague which happened (xvi. 

VoL. I, 
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saying, Speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they bring thee a red heifer. 
without spot, wherein is no blemish, 
and upon which never came yoke: 

3 And ye shall give her unto Ele- 
azar the priest, that he may bring 
her “forth without the camp, and 
one shall slay her before his face; 


46—s50) about the matter of Korah had 
spread the defilement of death so widely 
through the camp as to seem to require some 

ial measures of purification, more particu- 
larly as the deaths through it were in an extra- 
ordinary manner the penalty of sin. Occasion 
is accordingly taken to introduce a new or- 
dinance on the whole subject, which might 
serve to re-assure the affrighted people at the 
time, supply a ready means of relief from this 
sort of uncleanness for the future, and by the 
typical character of its new elements provide 
a vehicle for important instruction as to a 
more real Atonement afterward to be revealed. 
That the ordinance of the red heifer in fact 
produced a deep impression appears from its 
introduction with characteristic variations into 
the Koran, the second Sura of which is en- 
titled ‘‘ the Heifer.” 

1. unto Moses and unto Aaron} Unto 
Aaron as well as unto Moses, because the 
ordinance was intended not merely for future 
observance, but also for immediate necessities. 


2. a red beifer] ‘Red, in order to 
shadow forth man’s earthly body, even as the 
name Adam bears allusion to the red earth of 
which man’s body was fashioned” (‘Theodo- 
ret, ‘Qu. in Num.’ 35). Others less appositely 
regard the colour as an emblem of life: others 
again of sin (cf. Is, 18). ‘The female sex of 
the victim perhaps denoted that the offering 
was only of secondary import: it was an of- 
fering not for actual sin, but only for cere- 
monial defilement. 

avithout spot, wherein is no blemish} As 
with sin-offerings generally, Lev. iv. 3. 

upon which never came yoke} So here and 
in Deut. xxi. 3, 1S. vi. 7, in the case of female 
victims. In that of male victims this condition 
was not imposed: it can therefore hardly bear a 
typical meaning. Female cattle were not com~ 
monly employed in ploughing, and were per- 
haps therefore deemed to be marred if so used. 

3. unto Eleazar| Cf. xvi.37. The work 
would necessarily require a priest; yet as it 
rendered him unclean for the day, the high- 

riest was relieved of it. 

without the camp| ‘The defilement was 
viewed as transf to the victim that was 
to be offered for its removal. Under these 
circumstances the victim, like the defiled per- 
sons themselves, would be removed outside the 
camp. So too those that had to do with the 

ZZ 
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4 And Eleazar the priest shall take 

of her blood with his finger, and 

*Heb.9. sprinkle of her blood directly before 

= the tabernacle of the congregation 
seven times: 


5 And one shall burn the heifer in 
grote) his sight; ‘her skin, and her flesh, 


I 


Lev. 4.11, and her blood, with her dung, shall 
he burn: 

6 And the priest shall take cedar 
wood, and hyssop, and scarlet, and 
cast :t into the midst of the burning 
of the heifer. 

7 Then the priest shall wash his 
clothes, and he shall bathe his flesh 
in water, and afterward he shall come 
into the camp, and the priest shall be 
unclean until the even. 

8 And he that burneth her shall 
wash his clothes in water, and bathe 


heifer were unclean until evening, just as if 
they had touched a defiled man (v. 22).* The 
Jewish traditionary practice, subsequently to 
the building of the temple at Jerusalem, was 
to slay the heifer on the Mount of Olives, 
eastward from the temple across the valley of 
the Kidron. Here the priest was able, through 
the open eastern gate of the temple-court, to 
behold the sanctuary in the direction of which 
he was to sprinkle the heifer’s blood (wv. 4). 
The particular pollution to be remedied by 
this ordinance was the indirect one resulting 
from contact with tokens and manifestations 
of sin, not the direct and personal one arising 
from actual commission of sin. So too the 
sinless Antitype had to bear the reproach of 
associating with sinners (St Luke v. 30, xv. 2). 
And as the red heifer was expelled from the 
precincts of the camp, so was the Saviour 
cut off in no small measure during His Life 
from the fellowship of the chief representa- 
tives of the ‘Theocracy, and put to death out- 
side Jerusalem between two thieves. Cf. Heb. 
Xiil. 11, 12. 


5. ber skin, and her flesh, &c.] ‘The 
defilement, being external, extended to the 
whole body of the animal: hence the propriety 
of burning the victim entire and everything 
connected with it. 


6. cedar wood, and byssop, and scarlet] 
As incase of leprosy: Lev. xiv. 4, 6, 49. 
-All three were associated with purification. 
Cedar-wood, when burnt, gave forth an odour 
regarded as counteractive to corruption and 
death. Hence it was burnt at funerals, and 
the resin of it was used in embalming. Plin. 
‘Nat. Hist.” xvi. ar, 76, and XXIV. 11; 
Herod. 11. 87. Hyssop was a well-known 


his flesh in water, and shall be un- 
clean until the even. 

g And a man that is clean shall 
gather up the ashes of the heifer, 
and lay them up without the camp 
in a clean place, and it shall be kept 
for the congregation of the children 
of Israel for a water of separation :. 
it 1s a purification for sin. 

10 And he that gathereth the ashes 
of the heifer shall wash his clothes, 
and be unclean until the even: and 
it shall be unto the children of 
Israel, and unto the stranger that 
sojourneth among them, for a statute 
for ever. 


11 @ He that toucheth the dead 


body of any ‘man shall be unclean teh 


seven ls 
12 He shall purify himself with 


detergent. The scarlet dye (which stands in 
Lev. xiv. between the other two, and which 
thus seems to have an emblematical meaning 
not radically different from theirs) was em- 
ployed in medicine for strengthening the heart. 
It may also be viewed as pointing by its 
colour to the healing blood of Christ. 

9. water of separation] In vill. 7, the 
water of purification from sin is in the He- 
brew, ‘‘ water of sin.” So that which was 
to remedy a state of legal separation is here 
called ‘‘ water of separation.” 

10. be that gathereth the ashes| The 
ashes were to be gathered by one who had 
taken no previous part in the work to be per- 
formed, and so was still clean. But the 
execution of his task rendered him equally 
unclean with the others. For the defilement 
of the people, previously transferred to the 
heifer, was regarded as concentrated in the 
ashes. ‘The sprinkling of the ash-water upon 
any unclean person was the individual appli- 
cation of that purification which had already 
been provided, or rather effected, for all. 


11—22. The provision for purification 
from defilement is supplemented by a defi- 
nite determination of various degrees of un- 
cleanness. One practical effect of thus attach- 
ing defilement to a dead body, to all that 
touched it, &c., would be to insure early 
burial, and to correct a practice not uncom- 
mon in the East, of leaving the dead to be 
devoured by the wild beasts. That these or- 
dinances were promulgated in the wilderness 
appears from the references to ‘‘ the tent” in 
v.14. It may be asked, therefore, how would 
these directions be construed when the people 
came to dwell in settled and more spacious 


# Heb. 
dust. 


t Heb. 
diven 
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it on the third day, and on the se- 
venth day he shall be clean: but if 
he purify not himself the third day, 
then the seventh day he shall not 
be clean. 

13 Whosoever toucheth the dead 
body of any man that is dead, and 
purifieth not himself, defileth the 
tabernacle of the Lorn; and that 
soul shall be cut off from Israel: 
because the water of separation was 
not sprinkled upon him, he shall be 
unclean; his uncleanness is yet upon 
him. 

14 This ss the law, when a man 
dieth in a tent: all that come into 
the tent, and all that is in the tent, 
shall be unclean seven days. 

15 And every open vessel, which 
hath no covering bound upon it, zs 
unclean. 

16 And whosoever toucheth one 
that is slain with a sword in the 
open fields, or a dead body, or a 
bone of a man, or a grave, shall be 
unclean seven days. 

17 And for an unclean person they 
shal] take of the ‘ashes of the 
burnt heifer of purification for sin, 
and ‘running water shall be put 


1g wWa- j 
fers shall thereto in a vessel: 


be given. 


18 And a clean person shall take 
hyssop, and dip st in the water, and 
sprinkle :t upon the tent, and upon 
all the vessels, and upon the persons 
that were there, and upon him that 


abodes? Michaelis hazards an opinion that 
the defilement would only reach to that apart- 
ment of the house in which the death had 
occurred. The LXX., with whom modern 
Jewish usage coincides, replacing the word 
‘“‘tent” by “house” (oix/a), imply that what 
was law for the one was law also for the other. 


CuHap. XX. This and the next chapter 
narrate the journey of the people from Ka- 
desh round Mount Seir to the heights of Pis- 
gah, near the Jordan, and the various inci- 
dents connected with that journey. A list of 
the several marches is given xxxiii. 37—4I. 
They formed the third and last stage of the 
progress of Israel from Sinai to Canaan, and 
took place in the fortieth year of the Exodus. 

The incidents are apparently not narrated 
in a strictly chronological order, for the at- 
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touched a bone, or one slain, or one 
dead, or a grave: 

19 And the clean person shall 
sprinkle upon the unclean on the 
third day, and on the seventh day: 
and on the seventh day he shall pu- 
rify himself, and wash his clothes, 
and bathe himself in water, and shall 
be clean at even. 

20 But the man that shall be un- 
clean, and shall not purify himself, 
that soul shall be cut off from among 
the congregation, because he hath 
defiled the sanctuary of the Lorp: 
the water of separation hath not been 
sprinkled upon him; he és unclean. 

21 And it shall be a perpetual 
statute unto them, that he that 
sprinkleth the water of separation 
shall wash his clothes; and he that 
toucheth the water of separation shall 
be unclean until even. 

22 And whatsoever the unclean 
person toucheth shall be unclean; and 
the soul that toucheth jt shall be un- 
clean until even. 


CHAPTER XX. 


1 The children of Israel come to Zin, where 
Miriam dieth. 2 They murmur for want of 
water, 7 Moses smiting the rock bringeth 
Sorth water at Meribah. 4 Moses at Kadesh 
desireth passage through Edom, which ts de- 
nied him. 22 At mount Hor Aaron resignak 
his place to Elcasar, and dieth. 


HEN came the children of Is- 


rael, even the whole congrega- 


tack of king Arad (xxi. r) no doubt took 
place during the march from Kadesh to Mount 
Hor (xxxili. 37— 40), and before the host 
had by turning away southwards (xx. 21, 
xxi. 4) relieved the king from his apprehen- 
sions. Indeed the leading purpose of ch. xx. 
seems to be to narrate the loss by the people 
of their original leaders before their entrance 
into the land of promise. On the chronology 
of this period see Introd. § 3. . 


1. even the whole congregation] ‘The 
A.V. rightly marks the expression as em- 
phatic by inserting the word ‘‘even.” ‘The 
words occur before in xiii. 26, and xiv. 1, at 
the commencement of the tedious period of 
penal wandering. ‘Their use again now serves 
to mark its close, and points to a re-assem- 
bling of the people for the purpcse of at last 
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tion, into the desert of Zin in the in Kadesh; and Miriam died there, 
first month: and the people abode and was buried there. 


resuming the advance to the promised land. 
The long 38 years which intervene are almost 
a blank (see Introd. § 2); they can hardly be 
said to form a portion of the history of God’s 
people at all, for the covenant though not 
cancelled was in abeyance. A veil is accord- 
ingly thrown by Moses over this dreary inter- 
val, during which the rebellious generation 
was wasting away. But the words before us 
seem to hint, what is in itself natural and 
likely, that the ‘‘ congregation” was during 
these years broken up. No doubt round the 
Tabernacle there continued an organized camp 
consisting of the Levites and others, which 
was moved from time to time up and down 
the country. But there was no longer any 
reason for the coherence of the whole people 
in mass, and we may accordingly believe that 
they were scattered over the face of the wilder- 
ness of Paran, and led a nomadic life as best 
suited the pasturage of the cattle. It is thus 
that the modern Bedouins maintain very large 
flocks and herds in these same deserts, ‘ On 
one occasion,” says Mr J. L. Porter (cited in 
‘Mosaic Records” by Mr B. B. Rogers, p. 67, 
note, 2nd Edit. 1865), ‘‘I rode for two suc- 
cessive days through the flocks of a section of 
the Anazeh tribe, and the encampment of the 
chief was then at a noted fountain, thirty 
miles distant, at right angles to my course; 
yet the country was swarming with men and 
women, boys and girls, looking after the 
cattle.” He adds with special reference to 
the Israelites, ‘‘The camp would be a mere 
nucleus, Yet as being the head-quarters 
of the nation, containing the Tabernacle, the 
priests, and the chiefs, and forming the rally- 
ing point for the warriors, it was the only place 
with which the sacred historian is concerned.” 
Thus the encampments named. xxxiii. 18 —36 
would be various spots at which in the course 
of these years the Tabernacle was for a time 
pitched ; and possibly in v. 22, ‘‘ Kehelathah” 

‘‘assembling”), and v. 25, ‘‘ Makheloth” 
tc assemblies”) may be names bestowed be- 
cause of some extraordinary though temporary 
gatherings of the Israelites there. 

We can hardly doubt that during the year’s 
sojourn at Sinai there would be a dispersion 
of the people for the purpose of foraging; and 
it is obvious how pertinent are the above con- 
siderations, based as they are upon the sugges- 
tions of the text and the known habits of 
oriental nations, to the difficulties which have 
been raised as to the means of subsistence for 
the multitudes of Israel in the wilderness. 

Although it is no part of the plan of Scrip- 
ture to give details on this subject, yet one or 
two incidental notices throw light upon it. It 
is evident e.g. from Deut. ii. 26—29, that the 
Israelites had traffic in provisions with sur- 


rounding tribes; indeed the regular highway 
of the caravans from the East to Egypt, and 
vice versa, lay across the Desert of the 
Wandering; and from Ps. Ikxiv. 14 it appears 
to have been the belief of a later generation 
that fish were occasionally at least to be had, 
no doubt from the gulf of Akabah, on which 
was the encampment, xxxili. 35, and where it 
may have been for years. (Cf. Hengstenb. on 
Ps, Ixxiv.; Rogers, ‘Mosaic Rec.’ p. 134.) 
Nothing too is better ascertained than the fact 
that the resources of the whole district were in 
ancient times vastly greater than they now are, 
The traces of a population, fertility, and wealth, 
that have long passed away, are found by 
every traveller; cf. Burckhardt, pp. 469, 495, 
&c.; Stanley, ‘Sinai,’ pp. 24, sqq., and several 
authorities there quoted; Ewald, ‘ Hist. of 
Israel,’ Vol. 1. p. 620 and note (English transl. 
by Martineau); and see further in Introd. to 
Exodus, pp. 245, 246. The language used in 
Deut. i. 19, viii. 15, &c., respecting the hard- 
ships of the journey through the wilderness, 
belongs more particularly to the latest marches 
in the fortieth year through the Arabah (see on 
xxi. 4), rather than tothe whole period of the 
wanderings; and is such as would naturally 
suggest itself to one who entered after toil- 
some wayfaring upon the fertile pastures of 
Gilead and Bashan. 

The Israelites also had doubtless these 
natural resources supplemented where needful 
by miraculous aid. We can hardly think that 
the manna, or the occasional bestowal of 
quails, or of water, which are actually recorded 
were the only facts of the kind that took 
place. Rather are those facts mentioned as 
examples, selected because of some special in- 
struction wrapped up in the particular in- 
stances. ‘The whole guidance of Israel through 
the wilderness is constantly referred to God’s 
special and immediately superintending care: 
Deut. viii. 4, sqq., xxix. 5; Neh. ix. 21; Is. 
Ixill, rr—14; Amos ii. to, &c. It is pro- 
bable indeed, and seems remarkably suggested 
by the language of many later references, that 
the miraculous supply of water for the people 
and their cattle was, as in this ch., vv. 8, 11, 
and earlier at Rephidim on the march to Sinai 
(Ex, xvii. r sqq.), so elsewhere, one of God's 
frequent mercies to them; cf. Judges v. 4 sqq.; 
Ps. xviii. 7 sqq. Compare also the glowing 
language of Isaiah, evidently foretelling God’s 
future graciousness to His people in terms 
borrowed from the past in chs, xxxv. 1, sqq., 
xli. 17, sqq., xliii. 16, sqq., xlix. g—10, and 
Hos. i. 14, sqq. This whole subject is well 
handled by Mr Rogers, ‘Mos. Records,’ pp. 
142, Sqq., who illustrates also from various 
travellers ‘‘the magical effect” of a supply of 
water in any part of the peninsula, It must 
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2 And there was no water for the 
congregation: and they gathered them- 
selves together against Moses and 
against Aaron. | 

3 And the people chode with Mo- 
ses, and spake, saying, Would God 


es chap. rz. that we had died @when our brethren 


died before the Lorn! 

4 And ¢why have ye brought up 
the congregation of the Lorp into 
this wilderness, that we and our cat- 
tle should die there? 

5 And wherefore have ye made us 
to come up out of Egypt, to bring 
us in unto this evil place? it zs no 
place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, 
or of pomegranates; neither zs there 
any water to drink. 

6.And Moses and Aaron went from 
the presence of the assembly unto 
the door of the tabernacle of the 
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congregation, and they fell upon their 
faces: and the glory of the Lorp 
appeared unto them. 

7 4 And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

8 Take the rod, and gather thou 
the assembly together, thou, and 
Aaron thy brother, and speak ye 
unto the rock before their eyes; and 
it shall give forth his water, and 
thou shalt bring forth to them water 
out of the rock: so thou shalt give the 
congregation and their beasts drink. 

And Moses took the rod from 
before the Lorn, as he commanded 
him. 

10 And Moses and Aaron gather- 
ed the congregation together before 
the rock, and he said unto them, 
Hear now, ye rebels; must we fetch 
you water out of this rock? 


be added too that the Israelites, from their so- 
journ in Egypt, were familiar with artificial 
irrigation, and well able to husband and turn 
to account all available supplies of water, 
whether ordinary or extraordinary. 

Yet though God’s extraordinary bounty 
was thus still vouchsafed to them, it is pro- 
bable that this period was, amongst the perish- 
ing generation at all events, one of great reli- 
gious declension, or even apostasy. ‘To it must 
no doubt be referred such passages as Ezek. 
Xx. 15 sqq.; Amos v. 25 sqq.; Hosea ix. ro. 


into the desert of Zin] Cf, x. 12, XXXIV. 3, 
sqq. and notes. The place of encampment 
was no doubt adjacent to the spring of Kadesh, 
On the former occasion they probably en- 
camped on the more level ground of the wil- 
derness of Paran to the west; but now, for some 
reason unknown to us, on the hills of the wild- 
emness of Zin to the east. Hence perhaps the 
difference of the terms used in reference to these 
two encampments at Kadesh (cf. xii, 16, xii. 
26; also xxxiii. 36, with sd. 18, and note). 

in the first month] Of the fortieth year of 
the Exodus; see Introduction, § 3. 

and the people abode in Kadesh] ‘These 
words are, perhaps, through some private 
theory of the history of the wanderings, ig- 
nored by Josephus and by the later Targums. 
But being represented in the older versions, 
they are doubtless genuine. 

Miriam died there, and was buried there} 
Eusebius mentions that in his day her sepul- 
chre was still shewn, apparently either at 
Petra or not far from it (‘Onom.’ apud 
Hieron. s.v. Cades-barne), No sepulchre is 


now shewn as Miriam’s either at Petra or else- 
where; and Josephus (‘ Ant.’ Iv. 4. § 6) places 
her sepulchre on a mountain named Zin, 

2—6. Complaints of the people for want 
of water. The spring of Kadesh (cf. on xiii. 
26), near which they were probably encamped, 
was no doubt wholly insalticient for the wants 
of so great a concentrated multitude. The 
language of the murmurers is noteworthy. 
It has the air of a traditional remonstrance 
handed down from the last generation. Cf. 
xiv. 2, sqq.; Ex. xvii. 3. 


6. they fell upon their faces] Cf, xiv. 5, &c. 


8. Take the rod| Not the budding rod 
of xvii. 5, but that with which the miracles in 
Egypt had been wrought (Ex. vii. 8, sqq., 19, 
sqq., Vill. 5, sqq., &c.), and which had been 
used on a similar occasion at Rephidim, Ex. 
xvii. 5, qq. This rod, as the memorial of so 
many Divine interpositions, was naturally laid 
up in the Tabernacle, and is accordingly, v. 9, 
described now as taken by Moses ‘from 
before the Lord.” 

the rock] Heb. sela, cliff; a different word. 
from zur, by which the ‘‘rock” in Horeb is 
designated. 

10. ye rebels] See note at end of chapter. 

must we fetch, &c.| The later Targumists, 
and many recent comm. render, ‘‘Can we 
fetch,” &c.; and view the words as words of 
doubt. But other passages of Scripture (cf. 
xxvii. 14; Deut. xxxii. 51, 52; Ps. cvi. 33) 
do not bear out the view that it was in doubt 
of God's succouring power that the “un- 
belief” (v. 12) of Moses and Aaron con- 
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11 And Moses lifted up his hand, 
and with his rod he smote the rock 
twice: and the water came out abun- 
dantly, and the congregation drank, 
and their beasts also. 

12 4 And the Lorn spake unto 
Moses and Aaron, Because ye be- 
lieved me not, to sanctify me in 
the eyes of the children of Israel, 
shetetore e shall not bring this con- 
gregation into the land which I have 
given them. 


¢Ps.106. 13 °This is the water of 'Meri- 
Uta bah; because the children of Israel 
¢. 


strove with the Lorp, and he was 
sanctified in them. 

14 4 And Moses sent messen- 
gers from Kadesh unto the king of 


sisted; nor is it likely that they who had 
wrought the miracle at Rephidim would be 
Staggered when bidden to do a like thing 
again. The A. V. has therefore rightly re- 
tained the older interpretation. 


11. be smote the rock twice] The com- 
mand, v. 8, was ‘‘Speak ye unto the rock.” The 
act of smiting, and lally with two strokes, 
indicates violent irritation on the part of 
Moses; as does also his unseemly mode of 
addressing the people: ‘‘ Hear now, ye rebels.” 
The form too of the question, ‘must ewe, &c.,” 
directs the people not, as ought to have been 
the case, to God as their deliverer, but to 
Moses and Aaron personally. In fact the 
faithful servant of God, worn out by the 
reiterated perversities of the people, at last 
breaks down; and in the actual discharge of 
his duty as God’s representative before Israel, 
acts unworthily of the great function entrusted 
to him. Thus Moses did not “sanctify God 
in the eyes of the children of Israel.” ‘Aaron 
might have checked the intemperate words 
and acts of Moses, and did not. Hence God 
punishes both by withdrawing them from 
their work for Him, and handing over its 
accomplishment to another. 


18. the water of Meribab] i.e. ‘ Strife.” 
The place is called ‘*Meribah in Kadesh,” 
XXvii. 14, and ‘‘ Meribah-Kadesh,” Deut. xxxii 
51, to distinguish it from the ‘‘Meribah” of 
Ex. xvii. 2, sqq. The fact of this addition to 
the common name, and the diverse circum- 
stances of the two cases, shew that we have 
not here another version of the same occur- 
rence; nor in forty years is it surprising that 
scarcity of water should be repeatedly recorded 
in the annals of the wanderings through the 
wilderness, Indeed the same want is men- 
tioned again in the very next ch., v. 5. 
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Edom, Thus saith thy brother Israel, 
Thou knowest all the travel that hath 
‘befallen us: 

15 How our fathers went down 
into Egypt, and we have dwelt in 
Egypt a long time; and the Egyp- 
tians vexed us, and our fathers: 

16 And when we cried unto the 
Lorp, he heard our voice, and sent 
an angel, and hath brought us forth 
out of Egypt: and, behold, we are 
in Kadesh, a city in the uttermost 
of thy border: 

17 Let us pass, I pray thee, 
through thy country: we will not 
pass through the fields, or through 
the vineyards, neither will we drink 
of the water of the wells: we will 


[v. r1—1, 


and be was sanctified in them] An allusion 
doubtless to the name ‘Kadesh” (holy), 
which though not now bestowed, acquired 
a new significance from the fact that God 
here indicated His own sanctity, punishing 
Moses and Aaron who had trespassed against 
it. 

14. Cf. Judg. xi. 16, 17. It appears 
from comparing xx. 1 with xxxiii. 38, that 
the host must have remained in Kadesh some 
three or four months. No doubt time was 
required for re-organization. It may be also 
that gtd proposed, as 38 years previously, to 
invade Canaan from this quarter, but were 
prevented by obstacles of which they had for 
a time reason to hope for the removal. The 
passage of Egyptian troops through the west 
and south of Canaan might be such an obstacle, 
Eventually however they were, for reasons 
which we can but conjecture, moved round to 
the eastern frontier, through the territory of 
Moab. In order to gain the banks of Jordan 
by the shortest route they had to march nearly 
due east from Kadesh, and pass through the 
heart of the Edomitish mountains. These are 
lofty and precipitous, traversed by two or 
three narrow defiles, of which one (the Wady 
Ghuweir) only is practicable for an army. 
Hence the necessity: of the request v. 17. 

Thus saith} Cf. Deut. ii. 4, and reff. 

thy brother] An appeal to the Edomites to 
remember and renew the old kindnesses of 
Jacob and Esau, Gen. xxxiii. r—17. 

It appears from Judg. xi. 17 that a similar 
request was addressed to the Moabites. 

16. an angel] Cf. Ex. xiv. 19. The 
term is to be understood as importing gene- 
rally the supernatural guidance under which 
Israel was. 

a city in the uttermost of thy border] On 
Kadesh see note at end of ch. xiii. 


t Heb. 
Sound m&. 


37 


v. 18—29.] 


go by the king’s high way, we will 
not turn to the right hand nor to 
the left, until we have passed thy 
borders. 

18 And Edom said unto him, Thou 
shalt not pass by me, lest I come out 
against thee with the sword. 

1g And the children of Israel said 
unto him, We will go by the high 
way: and if I and my cattle drink 
of thy water, then I will pay for it: 
I will only, without doing any thing 
else, go through on my feet. 

20 And he said, Thou shalt not 
go through. And Edom came out 
against him with much people, and 
with a strong hand. 

21 Thus Edom refused to give 
Israel passage through his border: 
wherefore Trae turned away from 
him. 

22 @ And the children of Israel, 
even the whole congregation, Jjour- 


“chap.33- neyed from “Kadesh, and came unto 


mount Hor. 

23 And the Lorn spake unto Mo- 
ses and Aaron in mount Hor, by the 
coast of the land of Edom, saying, 


17. by the king’s high way] Heb. “by 
the king’s way.” In v. x9 the word used 
(mesillab) denotes a causeway or raised road, 
adapted for military . To such the 
name ‘ imperial road’ ’ (derb es-sultdn) is in 
the East still often given. Moses doubtless 
sought a passage by the Wady Ghuweir, 
leading eastward through the heart of the 
mountains of Edom to the table-land above ; 
see on v.14. This valley has still excellent 
pasture and many springs. 

20. And Edom came out against him] 
The Israelites, without awaiting at Kadesh 
the return of their ambassadors, commenced 
their eastward march. At the tidings of their 
approach the Edomites mustered their forces 
to oppose them ; and on crossing the Arabah 
they found their ascent through the mountains 
barred. The notice of this is inserted here 
to complete the narrative; but in order of 
time it comes after the march of v. 22. 


22. mount Hor| On the name see Note at 
end of chapter. he to hical remark 
in v. 23, that this mountain is ‘‘by the coast” 
(i.e. border) ‘‘of the land of Edom” (xxxut. 
37), the authority of Josephus (‘ Ant.’ iv. 4. 
7), and constant tradition identify Mount Hor 
as the modern Jebel Harun, situated on the 
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24 Aaron shall be gathered unto 
his people: for he shall not enter 
into the land which I have given 
unto the children of Israel, because 


t eb. 
ye rebelled against my ‘word at the Heb. 


water of Meribah. 


25 ‘Take Aaron and Eleazar his ¢ chap. 33. 
son, and bring them up unto mount Deut. 32. 
5a 


Hor: 

26 And strip Aaron of his gar- 
ments, and put them upon Eleazar - 
his son: and Aaron shall be ga- 
thered unto his people, and shall die 
there. 

27 And Moses did as the Lorp 
commanded: and they went up into 
mount Hor in the sight of all the 
congregation. | 

28 nd Moses stripped Aaron of 
his garments, and put them upon 


Eleazar his son; and “ Aaron died 7 Deut. to. 
there in the top of the mount: and & 32. 50. 


Moses and Eleazar came down from 
the mount.’ 5% 

29 And when all the congrega- 
tion saw that Aaron was dead, they 


mourned ‘for Aaron thirty days, even 
all the house of Israel. 


eastern side of the Arabah, and close to Petra. 
This striking mountain, rising on a dark red 
bare rock, to a height of near 5000 feet above 
the Mediterranean, is remarkable far and near 
for its two summits, on one of which is still 
shown a small square building, crowned with 
a dome, called the Tomb of Aaron (Stanley, 


‘S. and P.’ p. 86, Ritter, 1. 448, Eng. Transl.). 
The host was doubtless encam in the 
Arabah below (at a place called Moseroth or 


Mosera, xxxiii. 30; Deut. x. 6), whilst Aaron 
and his companions ascended the mountain 
‘‘in the sight of the congregation” (v. 27). 
Though Hor unquestionably lay within the 
territory of Edom, yet there could be no un- 
friendly in the mere ascent of its 
barren heights by the three leaders of the host, 
especially whilst a friendly reply to their 
peaceful message (v. 14), was expected. 


26. of bis garments] ‘The priestly gar- 
ments, wherewith he had invested him, Lev. 
vill. 7—9. 

put them upon Eleazar| By way of solemn 
transference of Aaron’s office to him, cf. 
1 Kings xix. 19. 


27. in the sight of all the congregation] 
The congregation could not however witness 
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the actual transaction on the mountain-top. 
Thus in his death as in his life (ch. xvii.) 
is Aaron’s dignity guarded by God. The 
transference of his office to his son, at the 
command of God and by the hand of Moses, 
sets forth in act the will of God for the con- 
tinuance of the High Priesthood, notwith- 
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standing the mortality of its successive in- 
heritors (Hebr. vii. 23); and also its subordi- 
nation to him who came invested with direct 
authority from God. 


29. Aaron was dead| Cf. xxxili. 37—39 ; 
Deut. x. 6. 


NOTES on CHAP. XX. 10, 22. 


10. Heb. DDN. This is probably the word 
used by our Lord in the Sermon on the 
Mount, St Matt. v. 20, and rendered rather 
after the sound than the sense by the Greek 
pwpé. For the verb 90 seems to be a word 
designed, like murmur, and the German ‘“‘mur- 
ren,” to echo its own sense; and to mean in 
in the first place ‘‘to complain fretfully ;” 
hence ‘“‘to be refractory,” ‘‘to rebel,” as in 
v. 24 of this chapter. ‘The words Marah and 
Meribah are cognate, 


32. Hor has been immemorially treated as 2 
proper name, yet it is probably only an archaic 
form of “i, the common Hebrew term for 
4¢+mountain” (Gesen., Furst. sub. v.). Hence 
it is applied, xxxiv. 7, to a summit of Mount 


CHAPTER XXI. 


1 Lsrad with some loss destroy the Canaanites 
at Hormah. 4 The people murmuring are 
plagued with fiery serpents. 4 They repent- 
ing are healed by a brasen serpent. 10 Sundry 
Journeys of the Israelites, 21 Sthon is over- 
come, 33 and Og. 


CHAP. XXI.1. king Arad the Canaanite] 
Rather, “the Canaanite, the king of 
Arad” See onxiv, 45. Arad stood ona small 
hill, now called Tel-Arad (Rob. 11. ror, 201), 
ao miles south of Hebron, (Euseb. ‘Onom.’ 
Ss. v. "Apaua). Human habitations have now 
disappeared from the spot; but a ruined 
yeservoir remains, and fragments of pottery are 
still found there. 

in the south] See on xiii, 17, 22. 

by the way of the spies] i.e. Through the 
desert of Zin, the route which the spies sent 
out by Moses 38 years before had adopted ; cf. 
xiii. 2r. On the expression, which is not free 
from difficulty, see note at end of chapter. 

he fought against Israel| ‘This, as has been 
already observed (cf. xx. 1, and note), can 
hardly have taken place after the death of 
Aaron, The king of Arad cannot be supposed 
to have waited until the host had marched more 
than sixty miles away from his borders to 
Mount Hor, and was in full march further 
away, before attacking them; nor can the 


Lebanon, where the LX X. renders ad verbum, 
TO Gpos To Spos. It affords too the only ex- 
ample in the Bible in which the proper name 
comes first; for ‘‘Hor, the mountain,” would 
exhibit the order of the words in the original. 
It is probable that the proper import of the 
expression WW is simply ‘summit of the 
mountain;” as is noted by Jerome (‘ Ep. ad 
Fabiolam’) in remarking upon this passage of 
Numbers: ‘‘Legi potest, Ascendit Aaron sa- 
cerdos in montis montem.” So Jarchi én Joc. 
“« Mons fuit super montem, veluti pomum par- 
vum super pomum magnum,” Mount Hor 
in fact ‘‘rises like a huge castellated building 
from a lower base” (Stanley, ‘S. and P.’ p. 86). 
The mountain intended xxxiv. 7 was probably 
one of similar outline. 


ND when “king Arad the Ca- ee, 3% 


naanite, which dwelt in the 
south, heard tell that Israel came 
by the way of the spies; then he. 
fought against Israel, and took some 
of them prisoners. 


Israelites, on the other hand, have laid aside 
their journey towards Canaan, retraced their 
steps into the wilderness of Zin, and returned 
to Kadesh in order to invade Arad, which lay 
north of that place. The attack of the king 
was most probably made just when the camp 
broke up from Kadesh, and the ultimate 
direction of the march was not as pro- 
nounced. ‘The words, ‘‘when the king... 
heard tell that Israel came by the way of the 
spies,” seem to hint that the king of Arad 
apprehended that the invasion of Canaan would 
be attempted from the same quarter as before, 
xiv. 40—45, and determined to take the offen- 
sive, and try to drive back his enemies ere 
they reached his territory. The insult was no 
doubt avenged as soon as the host was ready 
for action, The order of the narrative in these 
chapters, as occasionally elsewhere in this book 
(cf. on ix. 1, &c.), is not that of time, but of 
subject-matter; and the war against Arad is 
introduced here as the first of the series of 
victories gained under Moses, which the his- 
torian now takes in hand to narrate. 
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2 And Israel vowed a vow unto 
the Lorp, and said, If thou wilt 


v. 2—7.] | 
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and the soul of the people was much 
' discouraged because of the way. 1 Or, 
inst fyen” 


indeed deliver this people into my 5 And the people spake a 
hand, then I will utterly destroy their God, and inst Moses, Where- #4ortened. 
Cities. fore have 


e brought us up out of 
Egypt to die in the wilderness? for 
there is no bread, neither is there 
any water; and “our soul loatheth 
this light bread. 

6 And ‘the Lorn sent fiery ser- {{¥istom 
the people,‘ and they : Cor. 10. 


3 And the Lorp hearkened to the 
voice of Israel, and delivered up 
the Canaanites; and they utterly 
destroyed them and their cities: and 
he called the name of the place ' Hor- 
mah 


> chap. 11. 
6. 


5 That is, 
Utter de- 
siruction. 


x @ And they journeyed from 
mount Hor by the way of the Red 
sea, to compass the land of Edom: 


3. be called the name of the place] Render, 
the name of the place was called. The 
transitive verb here is, by a common Hebrew 
idiom, equivalent to an impersonal one. 

Hormab) i.e. ‘‘Ban.” On the site of this 
place see xiv. 45, and note. In Judges i. 17, 
we read that the men of Judah and Simeon 
‘¢slew the Canaanites that mhabited Zephath, 
and utterly destroyed it ;” and further, that ‘the 
name of the city was called Hormah.” But 
it does not follow that the name “ Hormah” 
was first bestowed in uence of the de 
struction of the place in the time of the Judges, 
and that in Numbers its occurrence is a sign 
of a post-Mosaic date of composition. The 
text of Num. xxi. 3 informs us that this 
aggression of the king of Arad was repelled, 
and avenged by the capture and sack of his 
cities ; and that the Israelites ‘‘banned” them 
(cf, Lev. xxvii. 28,.29). But it was not the 
plan of the Israelites in the time of Moses to 
remain in this district. They therefore marched 
away south-eastward; and no doubt for the 
time the Canaanites resumed ion, and 
restored the ancient name (Zephath). But 
Joshua again conquered the king of this dis- 
trict, and finally in the time of the early 
Judges the ban of Moses and his contem- 

raries was fully executed. We have there- 

ore in the ge before us the history of 
the actual origin of the name ‘‘ Hormah.” 


4. And they journeyed| ‘Their direct 
route to Moab through the valleys of Edom 
being closed against them (xx. 20, 21), they 
were now compelled to seek a circuitous 
one by marching round the mountain fast- 
nesses. Their course lay down the Arabah; 
between the limestone cliffs of the Tih on the 
west, and the granite range of Mount Seir on 
the east, until, a few hours north of Akaba 
odiag the Wady Ithm opened to 

a gap in the hostile mountains, allowed 
them to turn to their left, and to march north- 
wards towards Moab (Deut. ii. 3). Cf. Ritter, 
‘S. and P.’ Vol. 1. p. 75 (Clark’s Transl.). 


pents amon 
bit the ee and much people of * 
Israel died. 

7 4 Therefore the people came 


They were thus for some days (see on xxii. 1) 
in the Arabah, a mountain plain of loose 
sand, gravel, and detritus of granite, which 
though sprinkled with low shrubs, especially 
near the mouths of the wadys and the courses 
of the winter-torrents, furnishes extremely 
little either of food or water, and is moreover 
often troubled by sand-storms from the shore 
of the gulf (see Ritter, 1. 53 sqq. Eng. Transl.). 
Hence ‘‘the soul of the people was much dis- 
couraged because of the way.” 


6. this light shgerd| i.e. this vile, con- 
temptible bread. The Hebrew word is derived 
from a root signifying ‘to be light,” and so 
‘‘to be mean,” “despised,” &c. Cf. the 
Horatian ‘et spondere levi pro paupere,” 
6A. P.” 423 

6. fiery serpents] The epithet (Deut. 
vill, 15, Is. xiv, 29, xxx. 6) denotes the in- 
flammatory effect of their bite. So in Greek 
writers we read of the dds (Nicander, 
‘Theriaca,’ 334), @ poisonous snake whose 
bite caused intense thirst; of the xpnorjp and 
the xavowy (lian, ‘Nat. An.’ vi. 51), names 
which sa in like manner to fever, swelling, 
and inflammation. ‘The peninsula of Sinai, 
and not least, the Arabah, abounds in venom- 
ous reptiles of various kinds, which may 
well be described in such terms. V. Schu- 
bert travelling in this district remarks: ‘‘In 
the afternoon they brought us a very mottled 
snake of large size, marked with fiery red 
spots and wavy stripes, which belonged to the 
most poisonous species, as the formation of 
its teeth clearly showed, According to the. 
Bedouins, these snakes, which they greatly 
dreaded, were very common in that neigh- 
bourhood,” 11. 406; see also Burckhardt, p. 
499. Alexander in crossing Gedrosia lost 
many men through the serpents which sprang 
upon those passing by from the sand and 
brushwood (Strabo xv, 723). Strabo also 
remarks the dangers of this kind to which 
travellers in the Peninsula of Sinai were ex- 


posed (xvi, 759). 
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to Moses, and said, We have sinned, 
for we have spoken against the Lorn, 
and against thee; pray unto the 
Lorp, that he take away the ser- 
pents from us. And Moses prayed 
for the people. 

8 And the Lorp said unto Moses, 
Make thee a fiery serpent, and set 
it upon a pole: and it shall come to 
pass, that every one that is bitten, 


da Kings when he looketh upon it, shall live. 
John 3. 14. 


g And “Moses made a serpent of 


8. Make thee a fiery serpent) i.e. a Set- 
pent resembling in appearance the tiles 
which attacked the people. ‘The resemblance 
was of the essence of the symbolism (cf. 
1 Sam. vi. 5). As the brazen t repre- 
sented the instrument of their chastisement, so 
the looking unto it at God’s word denoted 
acknowledgment of their sin, longing for deli- 
verance from its penalty, and faith in the means 
appointed by God for healing. ‘The typical im- 
port of this incident, indicated by the Saviour 
Himself (St John iii. 14, 15), has been very co- 
piously treated of by the Christian Fathers and 
commentators. In the serpent of brass, harm- 
less itself, but made in the image of the creature 
that is accursed above others (Gen. iii. 14), 
they rightly see a figure of Him who though 
‘holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sin- 
ners” (Heb. vii. 26), was yet ‘‘made sin” 
(2 Cor. v. 21), and ‘‘made a curse” (Gal. iil. 
13) for us, And the eye of faith fixed on Him 

olds, as in his day and degree did the 
stricken Israelite in the wilderness, the mani- 
festation at once of the deserts of sin, of its 
punishment imminent and deprecated, and of 
the method of its remission devised by God 
Himself. 

The explanations of certain commentators 
that the brazen serpent was set forth by Moses 
as an emblem of healing by the medical art; 
as a form of amulet to be copied and worn; 
as a reminiscence of Egyptian serpent-worship, 
&c., are obviously unworthy and beside the 
mark, and are rebuked by Wisd. xvi. 7. Cf. 
a Kings xviii. 4. 


10, 11. ese Ra the opening in the hills 
now known as Wady-el-Ithm, the route of 
the Israelites took a sharp turn, and ran thence- 
forward in a north-easterly direction. After 
a march of about fifty miles they would reach 
the line of the present pilgrim route between 
Mekka and Damascus; and along this, or 
nearly so, their march must for some distance 
have lain. The earlier stations in this part of 
their journey were Zalmonah and Punon 
(XXxiii. 41, 42). Oboth was north of Punon, 
east of the northern part of Edom, and is 
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[v. 8—13. . 


brass, and put it upon a pole, and 
it came to pass, that if a serpent had 
bitten any man, when he beheld the 
serpent of brass, he lived. 

10 @ And the children of Israel set 
forward, and ¢ pitched in Oboth. ; 
11 And they journeyed from O-. 
both, and pitched at Itjecaharin in ! Or, 


toward the sunrising. 
12 4 From thence they removed, 
and pitched in the valley of Zared. 


pretty certainly the same as the present pil- 
grim halting-place el-Ahsa. ‘The name denotes 
‘‘holes dug in the ground for water,” being 
the plural of the term od or obab, which 
appears in Arabic as weibeh. ‘The term dasy, 
of which aésa is the plural, has the same 
meaning; and thus the modern station cor- 
responds to the ancient both in name and 
place. The brook Wady-el-Ahsa, which, 
rising near the spot, runs north-westwards into 
the southern bay of the Dead Sea, is the 
boundary between the modem provinces of 
Jebal and Kerak, as it probably was in ancient 
times between Edom and Moab, On advanc- 
ing further north, therefore, the Israelites 
would find themselves in the ‘‘ wilderness” or 
pasture-land to the east of Moab. Here they 
encamped, on the border of Moab, at lim, a. 
name which signifies ‘‘ruinous heaps 
45); called here more fully, Ij 1 
of Abarim, to distinguish it from another 
lim in south-western Canaan Jo XV. 29). 
The name Abarim, usually ren 
regions,” but perhaps better rendered ‘‘coast 
regions,” is more particularly applied to the 
hills immediately facing Jericho (xxvii, 12, 
Xxxlil. 47, 48; Deut. xxxil. 49), and denotes 
generally, as we may gather from Jer. xxii. 20 
where it is erroneously rendered ‘‘ passages”), 
e whole upland country on the east of 
Jordan. The Greek equivalent of the name 
1s Perea, familiar to us through the writings of 
Josephus. ‘The Syriac Version, by a peculiar 
eareees of the word represented in A. V. 
y ‘*Abarim,” gives to it the sense ‘ He- 
brews.” ‘The same name would thus stand 
‘‘ Tje of the Hebrews;” as if the people had 
left their names with this place of their en- 
campment. 


12. the valley of Zared| Rather the brook 
or watercourse of Zared; more properly 
written Zered. It is to be identified with 
the present Wady Ain Franjy, the main 
upper branch of Wady Kerak. This was the 
first westward-flowing brook that crossed the 
line cf march. As such, it marked an era in 
their progress; and the summons to them to 


€ chap. 33. 


the wilderness which is before Moab, 7524%,°° 


' Or, 


Vaheb in 
Suphah. 


v. 14—17.] 


13 From thence they removed, 
and pitched on the other side of 
Arnon, which js in the wilderness 
that cometh out of the coasts of the 
Amorites: for Arnon is the border 
of Moab, between Moab and the 
Amorites. 

14 Wherefore it is said in the 
book of the wars of the Lorp, 
"What he did in the Red sea, and 
in the brooks of Arnon, 


cross it is still preserved to us in Deut. ii. 13. 
The word Zered signifies ‘‘ osier ;” and, remark- 
ably enough, the name Wady Safsaf, Willow 
Brook, still clings to the tributary which 
unites with Wady Ain Franjy below Kerak. 
Possibly one of these is identical with the 
‘brook of the willows,” of Isaiah xv. 7. 


18. on the other side of Arnon] The 
Amon, now the Wady Majeb, is an im- 
petuous torrent; the most important of all 
the streams which run into the Dead Sea from 
the east. The Israelites probably crossed the 
principal branch of the stream, now known 
as Seil Saideh. For their course lay through 
the ‘‘ wilderness” or pasture- and east 
of a range of hills which here runs in the 
form of the quadrant from south-west to 
north-east. 


Arnon is the border of Moab, between Moab 
and the Amorites] i.e. between the terntory 
which remained to the Moabites, and that 
which the Amorites had wrested from them, 
v. 26. On the former the Israelites did not 
set foot (Deut. ii. 9): the latter, as will here- 
after appear, they pour are traversed. It 
seems here implied that the Moabitish territory 
no longer extended to the north of the Arnon 
or of that branch of it which the Israelites 
crossed. They could therefore without scruple 
follow the most direct course towards Dibon 
eon 45); marching north-westward along 

northern bank of Arnon, and taking advan- 
tage of the break which it makes in the neigh- 
bouring hills, to pass through them to the 
ileal on the west. See on this v. Introd. 
4e 


14. the book of the wars of the Lorp]| 
Of this book nothing is known except what 
may be gathered from the passage before us. 
It was apparently a collection of sacred odes 
commemorative of that triumphant progress 
of God’s people which this chipter records. 
From it is taken the ensuing fragment of 
ancient poetry relating to the of the 
Amon, and probably also the Song of the 
Well, and the Ode on the Conquest of the 
Kingdom of Sihon (vv. 17,18, 27-30). The 
allusion to this book cannot supply any valid 
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15 And at the stream of the brooks 
that goeth down to the dwelling of 


Ar, and ‘lieth upon the border oft Heb 


beane 


Moab. 

16 And from thence they went to 
Beer: that is the well whereof the 
Lorp spake unto Moses, Gather the 
people together, and I will give them 
water. 


17 @ Then Israel sang this song, 4 


tSpring up, O well; !sing ye unto it: po ther 


argument against the Mosaic authorship of 
Numbers; see Introd. § 4. 

What be did in the Red sea, &c.] The 
words which follow to the end of the next 
verse are a reference rather than a quotation. 
Contemporaries who had ‘‘the Book of the 
Wars of the Lord” at hand, could of course 
supply the context. In the absence of such 
help we can only conjecture the sense of the 
words before us; which are a mere fragment 
of a strophe, probably even grammatically 
incomplete, without either verb or nominative. 
The A.V. follows the ancient Jewish divi- 
sion and interpretation of the clauses. The 
Marg. however, suggests a better sense; and, 
supplying some such verb as ‘‘conquered,”’ 
the words would run ‘‘He” (.¢. the Lord) 
‘‘conquered Vaheb in Suphah, the brooks, &c.”’ 
See Note at the end of the chapter. 

15. to the dwelling of Ar| Ar(cf. v. 28, Is. 
xv. 1, and Note at end of the chapter) was on the 
bank of the Arnon, lower down the stream than 
where the Israelites crossed. And near the spot 
where the upper Arnon (Seil Saideh) receives 
the tributary Nahaliel (v. 19), there rises, 
in the midst of the meadow-land between the 
two torrents, a hill covered with what are 
doubtless the ruins of the ancient city. The 
place was first visited by Burckhardt. A 
neighbouring aqueduct testifies to its former 
importance. The peculiarity of the site points 
to it as the “‘city that is in the midst of the 
river,” Josh. xiii. 9, 16; cf. Deut. ii. 36, and 
note. It had been, ps, heretofore the 
chief city of the Moabites; 1t now marked the 
limit of their territory; and it was hither ac- 
cordingly that the king of Moab went to 
welcome Balaam (xxii. 36, and note). It was 
respected by the Israelites (Deut. ii. 9, 29), as 
being still a frontier city of Moab, although 
it lay on the northern bank of what was else- 
where the boundary stream; but it had not 
escaped the ravages of the Amorites in the 
recent war (v. 28). 

16. Beer} That is, “Well.” Probably 


the one afterward known as Beer-elim, the 
‘well of heroes,” Is. xv. 8. 


17, 18. This song, recognized by all 
authorities as dating from the earliest times, 


~ 
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18 The princes digged the well, 
the nobles of the people digged it, 
by the direction of the lawgiver, with 
their staves, And from the wilderness 
they went to Mattanah: 

19 And from Mattanah to Na- 


and suggested apparently by the fact that God 
in this place gave the people water not from 
the rock, but by commanding Moses to cause 
a well to be dug, bespeaks of itself the glad 
zeal, the joyful faith, and the hearty co-opera- 
tion amongst all ranks, which at the time 
possessed the people. In after time it may 
well have been the water-drawing song of the 
maidens of Israel. 


18. by the direction of the lawgiver) Render 
with the lawgiver’s sceptre; i.e. un- 
der the direction and with the authority of 
Moses; cf. on the Hebrew word Gen. xlix, 
Io, and note. 

4nd from the wilderness they went to Matta- 
nab| ‘The ‘‘wilderness” comprised all the 
district east of the hills mentioned in the note 
on v. 13: Mattanah was the first station on 
the west. It has not been identified with 
certainty, Eusebius makes it the Maschana of 
his day, which lay on the Amon, 12 miles 
from some known town, perhaps Dibon. 


19. Nabaliel] i.e. “‘brook of God.” The 
name is still approximately preserved in that 
of Wady Enkheileh, which unites with Seil 
Saideh to form Wady Mojeb (see on v. 15). 
The Israelites must have crossed the stream 
not much above Ar, 

Bamoth|} Otherwise Bamoth-baal, ‘the 
high places of Baal,” xxii. 41: mentioned in 
connexion with Dibon in Josh. xiii. 17, and 
Is. xv. 2. Mesha in recording his triumphs 
on the Moabite stone speaks of himself as 
having ‘‘rebuilt” Beth-Bamoth. It had no 
doubt been destroyed in the struggles which 
would seem to have been constant between 
the Moabites and the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad. The halt here described as made at 
Bamoth is identical with that connected, xxxiii. 
45, with Dibon-gad, for it appears from Josh. 
xill. 17 that Dibon and Bamoth-Baal were 
neighbouring towns. The words of the next 
verse describe the encampment as at ‘Ba- 
moth in the valley” or ‘‘in the ravine.” Im- 
mediately north of Dibon, and within two miles 
of it, in the centre of the valley of Wady 
Waleh, a northern tributary of the Amon, 
rises a detached knoll, of no great height, upon 
the a bank of a rivulet. On its summit 
are the remains of a very large quadran 
platform, constructed of rude sos Pies 
gether without cement. It was visited by Irby 
and Mangles; and to them the thought first 
suggested itself that this might be one of the 
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[v. 18—20, 


haliel : 
moth: 


and from Nahaliel to Ba- 


20 And from Bamoth i” the val- aus 
ley, that is in the ‘country of Moab, 9Y%,. 
to the top of '! Pisgah, which looketh The wit 


toward ' Jeshimon. 


altars of the high places. The spot is still in 
some measure consecrated, and paltry votive 
offerings hang around a tomb on its summit. 
Should it be objected that from this site 
Balaam could hardly have gazed on the Israel- 
ites in their encampment opposite Jericho 
(Xxil. 4), the answer is that ‘‘ Bamoth in the 
ravine” did not necessarily constitute the whole 
of the ‘‘Bamoth” round Dibon: there may 
have been other high places to the west, where 
stand the ruins Keraum Abu el-Hossein, or on 
part of Jebel Attarus. 


20. in the country of Moab] Rather, in 
the field of Moab: the upland pastures, 
or, as travellers have descri them, flat 
downs, which are intersected by the ravine of 
Wady Waleh, ‘These, as also ‘the plains of 
Moab” (xxii. 3), had now to the 
Amorites, and it was from latter that 
Israel wrested them. 

From Dibon the Israelites proceeded to 
Almon-diblathaim, or rather ‘* Ainon toeand: 
Diblathaim ;” cf. xxxiii. 46. The neighbouring 
town, by means of which this place was distin- 
guished from Almon on the west of the 
ae (Josh. xxi. 18), was probably the 

eth-diblathaim of Jer. xlviii. 22, where Me- 
sha, according to the Moabite inscription, 
built a temple ; but the sites of both are un- 
known. 


to the top of Pisgah, which looketh toward 
Jeshimon} (Or, ‘‘the waste.”) In xxxiii. 47, 

is encampment is described as ‘‘in the 
mountains of Abarim before Nebo.” Pisgah 
was a ridge of the Abarim mountains, west- 
ward from Heshbon; Nebo, a town on or 
near that ridge (xxxii. 3, 38), and apparently 
lying on its western slope, inasmuch as the 
Israelite encampment on the height was ‘be- 
fore,” #.¢. to the east of, Nebo. A ruined 
village of the name Neba has been mentioned 
by travellers as still existing in those parts 
(cf. Robinson, ‘B. R.’ 1. 570, note), and from 
the latest account seems to be on the most 
elevated of the crests, due west of Baal-meon 
Sara 38), and three miles south-west of 

eshbon (Tristram, ‘ Land of Israel,’ p. 535). 
From the summit of Pisgah the Israelites 
gained their first view of the wastes of the 
Dead Sea and of the valley of the Jordan, It 
was hither, moreover, that Moses subsequently 
again ascended, to view, before his death, the 
land of promise. The interest attaching to 
the spot, and the need of a convenient name 


¥. 21—27.] 


7 Deut. a1 @ And /Israel sent messengers 
Judg. 11. unto Sihon king of the Amorites, 
= saying, 

22 Let me pass through thy land: 
we will not turn into ie fields, or 
into the vineyards; we will not drink 
of the waters of the well: but we will 
go along by the king’s high way, un- 
til we be past thy borders. 

£ Deut.29 23 £And Sihon would not suffer 

- Israel to pass through his border: but 
Sihon gathered all his people toge- 
ther, and went out against Israel into 

‘pe the wilderness: and he came to Jahaz, 

2 and fought against Israel. 

Anacce 24 And “Israel smote him with the 
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edge of the sword, and possessed his 
land from Arnon unto Jabbok, even 
unto the children of Ammon: for the 
border of the children of Ammon was 
strong. 

25 And Israel took all these cities: 
and Israel dwelt in all the cities of 
the Amorites, in Heshbon, and in 
all the ‘villages thereof. 

26 For Heshbon was the city of 
Sihon the king of the Amorites, who 
had fought against the former king 
of Moab, and taken all his land out 
of his hand, even unto Arnon. 

27 Wherefore they that speak in 
proverbs say, Come into Heshbon, 


for it, has led Christians often to designate it 
as ‘*Nebo,” rather than as ‘‘the mountain of, 
or near to, Nebo;” but the latter is the correct 
appellation (Deut. xxxii. 49, xxxiv. 1); and 
in Scripture, even to the latest times, ‘‘ Nebo,” 
alone, denoted only the town (Is. xv. 2; Jer. 
xlvili, 1,22). And indeed the uniform, peak- 
less character of the ridge of Pisgah renders 
it unlikely that its different portions would be 
distinguished otherwise than by the names of 
adjacent villages. 

21—24. Having chronicled without inter- 
ruption the progress of the Israelites through 
the Amoritish territory, Moses now goes 
back to relate the story of the conflict by 
which their way had been opened. The town 
which gave its name to the battlefield, and 
which grateful memories converted in after 
times into a Levitical city, lay, according to 
Eusebius, between Dibon and Medeba; to the 
east of the route followed by the non-combat- 
ants; and in a country as yet unexplored by 
modern travel. 


24. unto Jabbok] Now Wady Zerka: 
cf. Gen. xxxii. 22. In its early course it runs 
eastward under Rabbah of the Children of 
Ammon, always in ancient days one of the 
Strongest fortresses of the East. Hence it 
curves northward and westward to within a 
few miles of Gerasa. ‘Thence it flows west- 
ward, and reaches the Jordan, 45 miles north 
of the Amon. It was between Rabbah and 
Gerasa that it formed the Ammonite boundary. 
The territory westward from it, through 
which the direct route between those two 
places lies, and which had probably been 
wrested from the Ammonites by the Amorites 
(see Josh. xiii. 25; Judg. xi. 13), is, though 
now one vast pasture, covered with the ruined 
sites of former cities, and must once have 
been thickly peopled. ‘The eastern territory, 
to which in the days of Moses the Ammonites 


were restricted, and through which the Mekka 
pilgrim-road now passes, remains as yet almost 
unvisited by Europeans, 

for the border of the children of Ammon was 
strong] These words are intended to explain 
what had fsa Sihon from carrying his 
conquests further: he had paused, no doubt, 
before the fortress of Rabbah. ‘The Israelites 
had a different reason for respecting the 
Ammonitish territory. (Cf. Deut. ii. 19 sqq.) 


265. Hee) Now Heshban, a ruined 
city, due east of the point where the Jordan 
enters the Dead Sea; conspicuous from all 
lg of the high plateau on which it stands, 

ut concealed, like the rest of the plateau, 
from the valley beneath. 


26. all bis land] Evidently that to the 
north of the Arnon alone is intended :—an 
examplé of the limitation with which the 
biblical statements must be sometimes under- 
stood; and which may be legitimately assumed 
in many cases where no direct proof of it can 
be furnished. 


27. Wherefore} The word of the histo- 
rian introducing the song which follows. 

they that speak in proverbs} The original 
has for these words only one, a participle from 
a verb which signifies ‘‘to place side by side,” 
and so ‘to draw comparisons,” ‘The word 
(Lammo'sbleym) is in fact almost equivalent 
to ‘the poets;” for masbal and its derivatives 
serve as general terms, not restricted to any 
one ic style amongst the Hebrews. The 
word supplies the title of the Book of Pro- 
verbs itself; and is used of the parable proper 
as in Ezek. xvii. 2; of the prophecies of Balaam, 
XXili, 7—I0, XXiv. 3—9, &c.; of a taunting 
song of triumph over fallen Babylon in Is, xiv. 
4 $qq., an instance very similar to the one 
before us. The Hebrew Poetry is essentially 
sententious and gnomic in character, and its 
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¢: Kings 


Tle 7, 33 


let the city of Sihon be built and 
prepared : 

28 For there is a fire gone out 
of Heshbon, a flame from the city 
of Sihon: it hath consumed Ar of 
Moab, and the lords of the high places 
of Arnon. 

29 Woe to thee, Moab! thou art 
undone, O people of ‘Chemosh: he 
hath given his sons that escaped, and 
his daughters, into captivity unto Si- 
hon king of the Amorites. 


style is based on antithesis, in words, or sense. 
The verb in question then expresses the genius 
of that poetry very accurately. 


29. Chemosh| The national god of the 
Moabites (cf. Jer. xlviil. 7, 13, 46), who are 
called after him ‘the people of Chemosh.” 
The name probably means ‘‘ Vanquisher,” 
or ‘* Master;” see Note at end of the chapter. 
The worship of Chemosh was introduced 
into Israel by Solomon, 1 K. xi. 7; 2 K. 
xxiii, 13. It was no doubt to Chemosh that 
Mesha, king of Moab, offered up his son as a 
burnt-offering: 2 K. ili, 26, 27, where see 
notes. 


30. Webave shot at them] Others ‘‘ we have 
burned them:” see Note at end of the chapter. 

Which reacheth unto] Rather with fire 
unto Medeba. 

The Ode itself may be exhibited thus: 


Come ye to Heshbon, 
Built and established be the city of Sihon: 
For a fire is gone forth from Heshbon, 
A flame from the city of Sihon, 
It hath consumed Ar of Moab, 
And the lords of the Bamoth of Amon. 
Woe to thee, Moab! Thou art undone, O 
people of Chemosh! 
His sons he hath rendered fugitives, and yielded 
his daughters into captivity 
To the king of the Amorites, Sihon! 
But we have shot at them—perished is Hesh- 
bon—unto Dibon: 
We have wasted unto Nophah, with fire unto 
Medeba. 


In the first six lines (wv. 27, 28) the poet 
imagines for the Amorites a song of exulta- 
tion for their victories over Moab, and for the 
consequent glories of Heshbon, their own 
capital. In the next three lines (7. 29) he 
himself joins in this strain; which now becomes 
one of half-real, half-ironical compassion for 
the Moabites, whom their idol Chemosh was 
unable to save. But in the last two lines 
(v. 30) a startling change takes place; and 
the new and decisive triumph of the poet's 
own countrymen is abruptly introduced; and 
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[v. 27—33. 


30 We have shot at them; Hesh- 
bon is perished even unto Dibon, 
and we have laid them waste even unto 
Nophah, which reacheth unto Medeba. 

31 4 Thus Israel dwelt in the land 
of the Amorites. 

32 And Moses sent to spy out 
Jaazer, and they took the villages 
thereof, and drove out the Amorites 
that were there. 


33 @ *And they turned and went 4 Deut. 3. 
up by the way of Bashan: and Og & og 7. 


the boastings of the Amorites fade utterly 
away. ‘The structure of these two lines is of 
a thoroughly Hebrew cast, the words being 
put, for the sake of symmetry, into an order 

y which the syntax is disguised: they would 
otherwise run thus, ‘‘ We have shot at them 
unto Dibon; we have wasted with fire unto 
Nophah and unto Medeba: Heshbon (i.e. the 
pride of Heshbon, as capital of the Amorites) 
Is perished.” Of all these towns Heshbon 
was the northernmost, and therefore, to the 
advancing Israelites, the last to be reached. 
For Dibon, see on xxxil. 34. Medeba, now 
Madeba, was 4 miles south-east of Heshbon. 
It appears from 1 Chron. xix. 7, 15, to have 
been a fortified place in the reign of David. 
And the Moabite inscription informs us that 
Medeba was seized and held by Omri and 
his successors, no doubt as a fortress through 
which the obedience of the surrounding dis- 
trict might be insured, Nophah is unknown, 
unless it be Arneibah, ro miles east south-east 
of Medeba. 


32. Jaazer] To be identified probably with 
the ruins Sir or es-Sir, ro miles north-east of 
Heshbon. They consist of a castle and a 
large walled pool (Seetzen, 11. p. 318); the 
latter being probably the ‘‘sea” of Jer. xlviii. 
32. The city gave its name to the territory 
around it (xxxii. 1; cf. Josh. xiii. 25; 2 S. xxiv. 
5). ‘The occupation of it by the Israelites 
virtually completed their conquest of the 
Amorite kingdom; and the way for 
the pastoral settlements in it which they not 
long after established (xxxii. 35). 


33. And they turned and went hs by the 
way of Bashan] In these apparently unim- 
portant words ts contained the record of the 
Israelitish occupation of Gilead north of the 
te a territory which, though peopled, 
ike southern Gilead, by the Amorites (De t. 
ili. 9; Josh. ii. ro, &c.), formed part of the 
domain of Og king of Bashan, who was 
himself of a different race (Deut. iii. 2; Josh. 
xii, 5, Xili. rr), The occupation was effected 
by the Machirites of Manasseh (xxxii. 39). 


rf 
z 


Ps. 135. 
1. 


V. 34, 35-] 


the king of Bashan went out against 
them, he, and all his people, to the 
battle at Edrei. 

34 And the Lorp said unto Mo- 
ses, Fear him not: for I have deli- 
vered him into thy hand, and all his 
people, and his land; and ‘thou shalt 
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do to him as thou didst unto Sihon 
king of the Amorites, which dwelt at 
Heshbon. 

35 So they smote him, and’ his 
sons, and all his people, until there 
was none left him alive: and they 
possessed his land. 


We are not told whether they were led thither 
by express warrant of God, or whether their 
advance upon Bashan was provoked by Og 
and his people, 


at Edrei] Now Edhra’4h, vulgarly Der'a; 
situate on a branch of the Jarmuk. This 
river is not mentioned in Scripture, but formed 
the boundary between Gilead and Bashan. 
The identification of Edrei rests on the frontier 
position of the site, on the modern name, and 
on the testimony of Eusebius; but it is only 
recently that the explorations of Wetzstein 
(‘ Reisebericht,’ pp. 47, 8) have disclosed the 
fact that the original city was subterranean, 


and that its streets may still be seen running 
in all directions beneath the present inhabited 
town, which is built on the ground above. 
Some with less probability, especially since the 
discoveries just mentioned, would seek Edrei 
ro miles further north, in the extensive and 
commanding ruins bearing the name of Edhr'a, 
like the other (see Porter, ‘Damascus,’ pp. 
271 sqq., and ‘Dict. of Bible,’ s. v. Edrei). 
The battle of Edrei was followed by the con- 
quest of all Og’s dominions, Deut. it. 4. The 
carrying off of one remarkable trophy to Rab- 
bah (Deut. ii. x1) suggests that the Ammon- 
ites may have taken part with the Israelites 
in this war. 


NOTES on Cuap. XXI. I, 14, 15, 29, 30. 


1. by the way of the spies] ‘This rendering 
is supported by Vulg. and most Jewish and 
modern authorities; the noun DNS being 
regarded as identical with the D'DN of xiv. 6 
with a prosthetic 8. This explanation, though 
conjectural, is on the whole the most probable. 
The LXX. (followed by Saad., Gesen., Dathe, 
Maurer, &c.) make the word in question a 
proper name, odov ’AGapeiz; but no traces of 
such a name have ever been discovered else- 
where. Aramaic etymology suggests ‘‘by the 
way of the places;” Arabic, ‘‘by way of the 
tracks” or ‘*monuments.” 

14. The rendering adopted by our version 
after Jarchi, Vulg. and most Jewish authorities, 
assumes (1) that 373 is here written for 37°, 
and is a verb signifying ‘‘dedit,” ‘‘fecit;” and 
(2) that MDD is a form of 1D, and this itself 
an elliptical expression for })D°D’, the sea of 
weed, the Red Sea. On the latter part uf the 
second assumption see on Deut. i. 1. 

Both assumptions are now generally regarded 
as untenable. 

Whilst the full import of words so entirely 
fragmentary must remain uncertain, it is al- 
lowed by nearly all modern commentators 
that 37) must be a proper name marked in the 
usual way by MW as in the accusative case, 
and co-ordinate with ‘‘the brooks of Amon” 
which follow. The LXX. would seem to 
have had a slightly different reading, 3? for 
31), for it, taking the word as a proper name, 
translates Zwd8. 

The verb must be supplied in some such 
‘Way as is suggested in the foot-note. 


T1D)D is in all likelihood a proper name also, * 
and denotes the district, perhaps an alluvial 
one remarkable for its reeds and water-flags, 
in which Vaheb was situated (cf. on Deut. 
i, 1). 

Some, however (Gesen., Keil, Wordsw., 
&c.), regard it as a common noun from the 
verb 51D ‘to destroy,” and translate ‘‘in a 
storm,” or ‘‘whirlwind,” in which sense the 
word occurs Job xxi, 18, and with the same 

rep. 3 in Nah. i. 3. The sense would thus 
be: ‘‘In a storm the Lord conquered Vaheb, 
and the brooks, &c.” 

Another modern rendering, altering the 
accepted punctuation, but respecting ordinary 
grammatical laws, gives the sense thus: 

‘‘ Vaheb in Suphah did He conquer, and the 
brooks; 

Amon and the outpouring of the brooks, 

That goeth down, &c.” 


15. Many modem scholars, after the 
example of Reland, have regarded Ar as 
the same with Rabbath-Moab or Areopolis, 
the ruins of which, still ‘bearing the name 
Rabbah, lie ro miles south of the Amon. 
The distinction between Ar and Rabbah was 
in recent times first brought out by eg iF 

‘Geschichte Bileams,’ p. 234 sqq.); Dut 
bees into the error which Ritter, who other- 
wise followed him, avoided, of supposing 
Areopolis to be the classical name of the 


_ former rather than of the latter city. Jerome, 


it is true, in his commentary on Is, xv., asserts 
the identity of Ar with Areopolis; but has 
probably no better ground for so doing than 
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the fact that the two words are the same in 
their first syllable. Eusebius, in his article on 
Ar in the ‘Onomasticon,’ drops no hint of the 
identity in question, though he speaks freely 
of Areopolis elsewhere in that work (s. vv. 
Amon, Agallim, Arina, Moab), On the con- 
trary, he distinctly implies that Areopolis was 
the same with Rabbath-Moab (s, v, Moab). 
This Rabbah of Moab is itself not mentioned 
in the Bible; it was perhaps a city of late 
growth, 


29. The derivation and significance of the 
name Chemish (07195) are uncertain. The 
most probable conjecture is that adopted by 
Gesen., who refers it to the root wp, ‘to 
vanquish,” ‘to subdue;” the labial letters 
1) and 3 being, as they often are, interchanged. 
This derivation is to some extent supported 
by the joint mention of Chemosh with Mo- 
lech and with Milcom, 1 Kings xi. 5—8, 
2 Kings xxiii. 13. These names, as also the 
Malcham of Zeph. i. 5, are evidently only 
dialectical varieties of one title ; and they have 
a similar sense to the other title of Baal, 
and to that of Chemosh according to the 
probable explanation suggested above; i.e. 
‘¢ Lord,” ** King,” ‘* Master,” &c. From 2 Kings 
Xvii. 16, 17, and xxi. 5, 6, it would seem that 
Molech and Baal were worshipped with the 
same rites; and regarded as in effect the same 
deity. 

Other less probable derivations are, that of 
Furst, ‘Lex.,’ who derives Chemosh from wp3 


‘¢to burn,” or “glow,” the Arabic Us and 


regards him as the ‘Fire-God;” that of 
Hyde, repeated by Rosenm, and Winer from 


Slaven ‘“‘culex,” which would identify Che- 
mosh with the ‘‘ Baal-zebub”’ of 2 Kings i. 2: 
cf. Zevs dropuos, Pausan. Vv. 14. 2; and that 


of Clericus from » ‘‘celer fuit,” 


which would represent Chemosh as the ‘‘Sun- 
god.’ 
Attempts have been made to identify Che- 
mosh with various deities of other nations: 
e.g. With Saturn, the planet of ill-omen, a 
hypothesis based on the Jewish tradition that 
Chemosh was worshipped under the image of 
a black star; and with Ares or Mars, because 
he is represented on coins of Areopolis (the 
ancient Rabbath) as an armed warnor (Eck- 
hel, ‘Doct. Num. Vet.’ III. 394). Jerome 
on Isa, xv. 1, derives the name Areopolis 
itself from “Apeos moXts, a derivation however 
which is certainly erroneous; see last note. 
Recent inquiries have however more and 
more suggested the opinion that the different 
names assigned to the heathen deities of an- 
cient Oriental Mythology are in origin and 
principle nothing more than the recognition 
separately of the attributes belonging to the 
one supreme God. ‘These in the progress of 
corruption and superstition were attached one 
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by one to idols of various names; and became 
localized usually upon special occasions and 
circumstances and with various rites in differ- 
ent places, Thus the diverse names Chemosh, 
Ashtoreth, Baal, Molech, &c. would seem to 
point to one central, original, comprehensive 
conception of which these several cults repre- 
sent portions and depravations. Of this idea 
the Moabite stone has furnished a new and 
very striking illustration. It makes mention, 
in connection with the capture of Nebo, of 
a god called ‘‘ Ashtar-Chemosh,.” This title 
at once connects the Moabite religion with 
the Pheenician, in which Ashtar, the mascu- 
line form of Astarte or Ashtoreth, represents 
one side (é.¢. the male) of the creative and re- 
productive power which is conceived to be 
one of the leading attributes of God. 

It would thus seem probable that Chemosh, 
in one at least of the manifestations in which 
the Moabites venerated him, was connected 
with the androgynous deities of Phcenicia, 
Amongst them we have not only Ashtar, the 
masculine form of Astarte and identified with 
Baal; but Astarte herself is spoken of as 
‘“‘the King,” ‘‘the Sun God,” ‘the Face of 
Baal,” &c.; see Schlottmann, ‘‘Die Inschrift 
Eshmunazar’s,” p. 143: and ‘Die Siegesiule 
Mesa’s,’ p. 28 sqq. (cf. the ‘Venus Victrix” 
and ‘‘Venus Amathusia,” ‘‘eadem mas et 
foemina,” of classical art and _ literature). 
It is probably because Baal was frequently 
worshipped as an androgynous deity, and not 
by way of contempt (as has been commonly 
supposed), that the name has the feminine 
article several times in LX X.: e.g. Hos, ii, 8; 
Zeph. i. 4; Tobit i. 53 cf. Rom. xi. 4. 

Accordingly the worship of Chemosh as- 
sumed various forms in different places, and 
was accompanied by a ritual appropriate to 
the special attribute to be praised or propiti- 
ated. As the god of War and Victory he 
exacted human sacrifices: cf. 2 Kings iii. 26, 
27; and Mesha on the Moabite stone de- 
clares himself, after taking Ataroth, if that 
be (as seems probable) the proper name which 
has to be replaced in line xi. of the Inscription, 
to have killed all the warriors for the well- 
pleasing of Chemosh and Moab, and to have 
taken out of the city all the spoil and dedi- 
cated it also to Chemosh: cf. the precisely 
similar treatment of Jericho by Joshua, Josh. 
vi. 17, 18; and see Dr Ginsburg, ‘ The 
Moabite Stone,” p. 34. As the lord of pro- 
ductiveness he is probably identical with Baal- 
peor, as Jerome ‘in Jovin,’ 1. 12, long ago 
surmised ()\YD ‘‘aperire’’). It was the 
licentious rites connected with the Moabite 
worship in its last-named development which 
led to the transgression of Israel] mentioned in 
Num. xxv. 1—3; Josh. xxil. 17; and gave 
occasion to such protective enactments as that 
of Deut. xxii. 5, where see note. He was 
probably also worshipped as ‘‘the Sun God;” 
and it is likely that the remark of Eusebius, 


Vv. I—3.] 


¢Onom,’ s. v. “Apuwa, is to be thus explained ; 
for he states that the god of the people of 
Areopolis (i.e. Ar Moab) was Ariel; a 
word which in Ezek. xliii, 15, at least (if not 
elsewhere) appears according to Gesen., First, 
&c. to signify ‘‘the fire,” or “hearth of 
God.” 

30. V9), the first word in this verse, has 
been very variously rendered; its punctuation 
is anomalous; and the ancient authorities (e.g. 
LXX., Vulg., Onkelos, the Arabic and Syriac 
Versions) lrg regarded it as a noun, 
and are followed by Clericus and Rosenm.; 
though they differ amongst themselves as to its 
meaning. Modern commentators and gram- 
miarians are agreed that the word is a verb, the 
first person pl. Imp. Kal of 7° with the suffix 
of third person pl., the termination D being 
written as in Ex. xxix, 30, for D 

Of the sense assigned to the verb in this place 
by the A. V., “to shoot,” examples will be 


> 


CHAPTER XXII. 

1 Balak’s first message for Balaam is refused. 
15 His second message oblaincth him. 22 An 
angd would have slain him, tf his ass had 
not saved him. 36 Balak entertaineth him. 

ND the children of Israel set for- 


ward, and pitched in the plains 
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found in Gesen. The same sense is adopted 
OL Maurer, Schrider, Dathe, &c. Others 
(Keil, Wordsw., &c.) prefer the secondary 
sense of the verb, ‘‘to throw down,” of which 
an le occurs Ex. xv, 4. Ewald how- 
ever (‘Ausf. Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache,’ p. 
424 note), and Furst (‘ Lex.’s.v. 7), connect 
the word with *&, and translated ‘to burn.” 
This sense has support from the Arabic, and 
suits well with the sequel of the verse... 

The word 0°, first pers. pl. Hiph. Imperf, 
from NW), has also the suffix of the third 
pl in an irregular form; cf. Ewald, ‘ Ausf. 
Lehr, der Hebr. Spr.’ p. 628. 

In the conclusion of the verse the reading 
"WI yields no satisfactory sense, and the 1 is 
marked by the Masoretes with a circle over it 
as suspicious. Commentators generally, both 
ancient and modern, have adopted the reading 
WN, which the LXX., the Samaritan Text and 
version have evidently followed. 


of Moab on this side Jordan by Je- 
richo. 

2 4 And Balak the son of Zippor 
saw all that Israel had done to the 
Amorites. 


3 And Moab was sore afraid of 


Cuap. XXII. With this chapter begins 
the fourth and last division of the Book (see 
Introd. § 2), comprising fourteen chapters. 
In them are narrated the events which befell 
Israel whilst encamped in the plains of Moab, 
and certain instructions and arran ts are 
laid down by Moses with reference to their 
actual entry upon the promised inheritance, 
from which they were now separated only by 
sao bab earn 

e first three chapters of this division record 
the appearance and prophecies of Balaam: see 
note at end of the chapter. 


1. the plains] Heb. araboth; the word 
is the plural of that which is used to denote 
the whole depressed tract along the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, and onward, where it is 
still called the Arabah (cf. on xxi. 4), to the 
Elanitic gulf. Near the mouth of the Jordan 
this tract is about eleven miles across, a breadth 
of from four to five miles being on the eastern 
bank. ‘The space occupied by the Israelitish 
camp consisted, in the main, of a large and 
luxuriant oasis upon this bank, slightly raised 
above the barren flat, sultry because sheltered 
by the Perzan hills which bear up the fertile 
plateau above, and watered by the brooks 
which, descending from those hills, run west- 
ward across the plain into the Jordan (see Tris- 
tram, ‘Land of Israel,’ pp. 528 sqq.). It 
commenced on the south at Beth-jeshimoth, 
‘‘house of the wastes,” close to the Dead Sea: 
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thence it covered the sites of the future cities 
Beth-ram (in A.V. ‘‘Beth-aram”), now er- 
Rameh (Josh. xiii. 27), and Beth- , how 
Beit-haran, (xxxii. 36): and terminated north- 
wards at Abel-shittim, the ‘‘acacia-meadow.” 
This place is no longer to be distinguished by 
its peculiar vegetation, for acacias are now 
common to the whole district around, but is 
doubtless to be sought along the brook that 
flows the ruins of Keferein. ‘These reach 
upwards from the plain to a small rocky slope 
H otte and probab resent the ancient city 
of Abila, to which “the meadow eventually 
ia its name (Jos, ‘Ant.’ Iv. 8.1, V. I. 1). 

mmediately north of the camp was Nimrah 
or Beth-nimrah, now Nimrin (xxxil. 3, 36). 
Josephus mentions four of these cities together ; 
viz. Bethennabris (Beth-nimrah, Abila (Abel), 
Julias, i.e. Betharamphtha (Beth-ram, in 
Aramaic Beth-rametha), and Besemoth (Beth- 
jeshimoth). ‘B. J.’ Iv. 7. 

of Moab] See on xxi. 20. 


on this side Jordan by Jericho] Rather, a- 
cross the Jordan of Jericho, é.¢. that 
of Jordan which skirted the territory of Jeri- 
cho. This form of expression indicates the site 
of the camp in its relation to the well-known 
city of Jericho, On the phrase ‘on this side 
Jordan” see on Deut. i. 1. 


2. Balak the son of Zippor} The way in 
which he is mentioned in v. 4, and the ex- 
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7 


@ Josh. 24. 
9 


t Heb, 
eye. 
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the people, because they were many: 
and Moab was distressed because of 
the children of Israel. 

4 And Moab said unto the elders 
of Midian, Now shall this company 
lick up all that are round about us, 
as the ox licketh up the grass of the 
field. And Balak the son of Zip- 
por was king of the Moabites at that 
time. 

5 *He sent messengers therefore 
-unto Balaam the son of Beor to 

Pethor, which is by the river of the 
land of the children of his people, to 
call him, saying, Behold, there is a 
people come out from Egypt: behold, 
they cover the ' face of the earth, and 
they abide over against me: 

6 Come now therefore, I pray 


[v. 4—13. 
the elders of Midian departed with 


the rewards of divination in their 
hand; and they came unto Balaam, 
and spake unto him the words of 
Balak. — | 
8 And he said unto them, Lodge 
here this night, and I will bring you 
word again, as the Lorp shall speak 
unto me: and the princes of Moab 
abode with Balaam. 

g And God came unto Balaam, 
and said, What men are these with 
thee? 

10 And Balaam said unto God, 
Balak the son of Zippor, king of 
Moab, hath sent unto me, saying, 

11 Behold, there is a people come 
out of Egypt, which covereth the 


face of the earth: come now, curse 


thee, curse me this people; for they 
are too mighty for me: peradventure 
I shall prevail, that we may smite 


me them; peradventure 'I shall be t Heb. 
. I shall 

able to overcome them, and drive sremait ix 
bts: 

them out. dori 


12 And God said unto Balaam, “*- 


them, and that I may drive them out 
of the land: for I wot that he whom 
thou blessest 7s blessed, and he whom 


thou cursest is cursed. 
7 And the elders of Moab and 


pression in xxi. 26 (‘‘former king of Moab”), 
suggest that Balak was not the hereditary 
king, and that a change of dynasty had taken 
place. The later Targums make Balak a 
Midianite; and not improbably. His father’s 
name, Zippor, ‘ Bird,” reminds us of those 
of other Midianites, e.g. Oreb, ‘¢ Crow,” Zeeb, 
‘¢Wolf.” Possibly the Midianitish chieftains 
had taken advantage of the weakness of the 
Moabites after the Amoritish victories to 
establish themselves as princes in the land, as 
the Hyksos had done in Egypt; possibly they 
had been imposed upon the Moabites by 
Sihon ; cf. Josh. xiii. 21. 


3. was distressed because of | Lit. ‘shrank 
from before them,” in terror. 


5. Balaam the son of Beor] See Note at end 
of the chapter. 

Pethor, which is by the river of the land of 
the children of bis people] Rather, which was 
on the river (i.¢. the Euphrates, so called 
here and elsewhere by pre-eminence), in his 
native land For ‘‘his people” some ancient 
authorities read ‘*‘ Ammon,” but wrongly : the 
Ammonitish territory did not stretch to the 
Euphrates. On Pethor, see Note at end of 
the chapter. 


7. Rewards of divination] Heb. “divi- 


Thou shalt not go with them; thou 
shalt not curse the people: for they 
are blessed. 

13 And Balaam rose up in the 


nations,” rightly interpreted in 2 Pet. ii. x5, by 
‘*the wages of unrighteousness.” So in 2 Sam. 
iv. 10, the Hebrew word for ‘‘good tidings” 
denotes the reward of such tidings. 


8. this night] It was either in dream or 
in nightly vision that Balaam expected his 
communications. His eventual compliance 
with Balak’s request suggests an unfavourable 
interpretation of his conduct on this occasion. ‘' 
He must surely have known that God's 
blessing was on the people with whose marvel- 
lous march forth from Egypt he was ac- 
quainted, and from whom he had _ himself 
probably learned much. And his reply to the 
messengers next moming (v. 13), betrays the 
desire to venture to the utmost of that which 
God would not forbid rather than to carry 
out God’s will in hearty sincerity. 


12. Thou shalt not go with-them; thou 
shalt not curse the people The meaning is 
substantially ; ‘Thou shalt not go with them 
to curse the people.” In Hebrew, two clauses 
of which the one is logically subordinate to 
the other, often appear as coordinate. So in 
the Second Commandment, “Thou shalt not 
make. . . thou shalt not bow down to them ;” 
s.e. ‘Thou shalt not make ... in order to bow 
down to them.” 


t Heb. 


Vv. 14—23.] 


morning, and said unto the princes 
of Balak, Get you into your land: 
for the Lorp refuseth to give me 
leave to go with you. 

14 And the princes of Moab rose 
up, and they went unto Balak, and 
said, Balaam refuseth to come with us. 

15 @ And Balak sent yet again 
princes, more, and more honourable 
than they. 

16 And they came to Balaam, and 
said to him, Thus saith Balak the son 
of Zippor, ‘Let nothing, I pray thee, 


eee cited Hinder thee from coming unto me: 


Srom, &¢. 


17 For I will promote thee unto 
very great honour, and I will do 
whatsoever thou sayest unto me: 
come therefore, I pray thee, curse 
me this people. 

18 And Balaam answered and said 


> chap. 24. unto the servants of Balak, °If Balak 


5} 


would give me his house full of silver 
and gold, I cannot go beyond the 
word of the Lorp my God, to do 


less or more. 


15. And Balak sent yet again, &c.| Balak, 
like the ancient heathen world generally, 
not only believed in the efficacy of the curses 
and incantations of the soothsayers, but re- 
garded their services as strictly venal. So the 
favours of the gods themselves were likewise 
considered as purchasable (cf. Plin. ‘Nat. 
Hist.’xxvil. 4). Hence Balak, when his first 
offer was declined, infers at once that he had not 
bid high enough, and sends ‘‘ princes more and 
more honourable,” with richer presents than 
before. And the terms of Balaam’s answer as 
reported to the king (‘‘Balaam refuseth to 
come”) would seem to invite the construction 
actually put on them by Balak. 


19. ye also] i.e. as the other envoys be- 
fore you. ‘The spirit in which Balaam acted 
displays itself now more clearly. ‘There was 
no ground for expecting different directions 
from God on the matter than those already 
given. 


20. rise up, and go with them] God’s 
first command to Balaam, v. 12, verbally 
two-fold (‘‘thou shalt not go with them;” 
‘thou shalt not curse, &c.”), was one and 
simple in effect. He was bidden absolutely 
to reject the request of the princes of Moab. 
Had Balaam a sincere spirit of 
obedience, he would have found in these 
first instructions a final decision upon the 
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19 Now therefore, I pray you, 
tarry ye also here this night, that I 
may know what the Lorp will say 
unto me more. 

20 And God came unto Balaam 
at night, and said unto him, If the 
men come to call thee, rise up, and 

with them; but yet the word 
which I shall say unto thee, that 
shalt thou do. 

21 And Balaam rose up in the 
morning, and saddled his ass, and 
went with the princes of Moab. 

22 { And God’s anger was kindled 
because he went: and the angel of 
the Lorp stood in the way for an 
adversary against him. Now he was 
riding upon his ass, and his two ser- 
vants were with him. 


23 And ‘the ass saw the angel of «2 Pet. 2. 


the Lorp standing in the way, and Jude :. 
his sword drawn in his hand! ; and 

the ass turned aside out of the way, 
and went into the field: and Balaam 
smote the ass, to turn her into the way. 


matter. His hypocritical importunity with God 
when the fresh messengers came from Balak 
demonstrate his aversion to God’s declared 
will. Thenceforward he was no longer on 
probation for the dignity of being God's loyal 
ambassador, but was degraded to the meaner | 
function of an unwilling instrument. Accord- 
ingly he is provided with new instructions. 
Origen observes that had Balaam been worthy 
God would have put His word in his heart ; 
but as that heart was occupied by the lust of 
gain, the word was put in the prophet’s mouth 
only. The spirit of God’s dealings with 
Balaam is rightly exhibited in this remark, 
though the sense of the Scripture phrase, ‘to 
put a word in the mouth” is hardly so (cf. 
Deut. xviii. 18). On the character of Balaam, 
see Bp. Butler’s well-known Sermon, and that 
id J. H. Newman, ‘ Parochial Sermons,’ 
Ol. IV. 


22. the angel of the Lorp stood in the 
way for an adversary against bim| i.e. The 
angel that led the Israelites through the wil- 
derness (Ex. xiv. 19, &c.), and subsequently 
appeared as the Captain of the Lorp’s host 
to Joshua (Josh. v. 13). Im desiring to curse 
Israel, Balaam was fighting against Israel’s 
Leader. The presence of the angel in his 
path was designed to open his eyes, blinded by 
sin, to the real character of his course of 
conduct. 
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24. But the angel of the Lorp 
stood in a path of the vineyards, a 
wall being on this side, and a wall on 
that side. 

25 And when the ass saw the an- 
gel of the Lorp, she thrust herself 
unto the wall, and crushed Balaam’s 
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[v. 24—32. 


that thou hast smitten me these three 
times ? 

29 And Balaam said unto the ass, 
Because thou hast mocked me: I 
would there were a sword in mine 
hand, for now would I kill thee. 

30 And the ass said unto Balaam, 


foot against the wall: and he smote 4m not I thine ass, ‘upon which thou ! Heb. 
her again. hast ridden ‘ever since / was thine ridden 
26 And the angel of the Lorp unto this day? was I ever wont to!Or, scr 


went further, and stood in a narrow 
place, where was no way to turn 
a to the right hand or to the 
eft. 

27 And when the ass saw the a 
of the Lorn, she fell down under 
Balaam: and Balaam’s anger was 
kindled, and he smote the ass with a 
staff. 

28 And the Lorp opened the 
mouth of the ass, and she said unto 
Balaam, What have I done unto thee, 


do so unto thee? And he said, Nay. “mee em 


wast, &c. 


31 Then the Lorp opened the eyes 
of Balaam, and he saw the angel of 
the Lorp standing in the way, and 
his sword drawn in his hand: and he 


bowed down his head, and ‘fell flat 50, 
himself. 


on his face. 

32 And the angel of the Lorn said 
unto him, Wherefore hast thou smitten 
thine ass these three times? behold, 


cause thy way is perverse before me : 


24. in a path of the vineyards] i.e.in a 
path shut in by vineyard-walls on each side. 
The progress from the road through the open 
field (v. 23) to that walled in, and thence to 
the strait place, where there was no room to 
turn (v. 26), shews that Balaam was approach- 
ing a city, no doubt that which was the goal 
of his journey. 


28. And the Lorp opened the mouth of 
the ass| The account of this occurrence can 
hardly have come from any one else than 
Balaam himself, and may perhaps have been 
given by him to the Israelites after his capture 
in the war against Midian. Cf, on xxxi. 8. 
That which is here recorded was apparently 
perceived by him alone amongst human wit- 
nesses, For though his two servants were 
with him (v. 22), and the envoys of Balak 
also (wv. 35), yet the marvel does not appear to 
have attracted their attention. The cries of 
the ass would seem then to have been signifi- 
cant to Balaam’s mind only (so St Greg. Nyss. 
‘de Vita Mosis,’ sub finem). God may have 
brought it about that sounds uttered by the 
creature after its kind became to the prophet’s 
intelligence as though it addressed him in 
rational speech. Indeed to an augur, priding 
himself on his skill in interpreting the cries 
and movements of animals, no more startling 
warning could be given than one so real as 
this, yet conveyed through the medium of his 
own art; and to a seer pretending to super- 
human wisdom no more humiliating rebuke 
can be imagined than to teach him by the 
mouth of his own ass, These, the special 


significances of the transaction, would be 
missed entirely if we were to suppose (as 

Maimonides apud Grotius im /oc., Bauer, 

Tholuck, and especially Hengstenberg, ‘ Ges- 
chichte Bileams,’ pp. 48 sqq.) that the whole 
passed in a vision, being by the power 
of God cast into an ecstatic state. And the 
words ‘‘the Lord opened, &c.” clearly indicate ' 
that it was on the ass not on the prophet 
that the Divine Hand was more immediately 
laid. On the other hand, the opinion that the 
ass actually uttered with the mouth articulate 
words of human speech (though still defended 

by Baumgarten, Von Gerlach, Wordsw. &c.); 

or even that the utterance of the ass was so 

formed in the air as to fall with the accents of 
man’s voice on Balaam’s ears (a Lapide in /oc.), 

seems irreconcileable with B ’s behaviour. 

Balaam was indeed labouring under derange- 

ment, induced by his indulgence of avarice 

and ambition, and this too aggravated at the 

moment by furious anger; yet it seems scarcely 

conceivable that he could actually have heard 

human speech from the mouth of his own 

ass, and even go on as narrated in vv. 29, 30, 

to hold a dialogue with her, and show no 

signs of dismay and astonishment. 


31. and be saw the angel of the Lorp] 
The angel was outwardly visible, as in Ex. 
xiv. 19, and was thus now seen by Balaam, as 
before by the ass; yet was visible with such 
limitation that he was not beheld by any 
others. Beyond this we know not the manner 
or conditions of his appearance. 


32. is perverse] Rather, is headlong. 


tHeb. 
I went out ‘to withstand thee, be- s eax 


unto thee. 


no longer a faith 


v. 33—41.] 


33 And the ass saw me, and turned 
from me these three times: unless she 
had turned from me, surely now also 
_I had slain thee, and saved her alive. 
34 And Balaam said unto the angel 

of the Lorp, I have sinned; for I 
knew not that thou stoodest in the 
way against me: now therefore, if it 
'displease thee, I will get me back 


n. 
ae And the angel of the Lorp said 
unto Balaam, Go with the men: but 
only the word that I shall speak un- 
to thee, that thou shalt speak. So 
Balaam went with the princes of Balak. 
~ 36 4 And when Balak heard that 
Balaam was come, he went out to 
meet him unto a city of Moab, which 
1s in the border of Arnon, which 2s in 
_ the utmost coast. 


The Hebrew word is a rare one, occurring 
only once again, in a verbal form, Job xvi. 11, 
but its sense seems clear from that of the 
cognate Arabic word. Cf. St Peter's words, 
2 St Pet. ii. 16, ‘‘the madness of the prophet.” 


35. Go with the men| A command, not 

a permission merely. Cf. on v. 20. Balaam, 

A servant of God, was 
henceforth overruled in all his acts so that 
he might subserve the Divine purpose as an 
instrument. 

36. a city of Moab] Or, Ir-Moab; pro- 
bably the same with Ar-Moab, see on xxi. 15. 
As Balaam in his journey would avoid the 
districts occupied by the Israelites, he must 
have approached this city from the east, by 
the course of the Nahaliel; and in the name 
Balt’a, still borne by one of the upper branches 
of this stream, there is pethape a reminiscence 
of the name of the prophet. 

89. Kirjath-buzoth] i.e. “city of streets.” 
From the context, apparently within Balak’s 
dominions, and therefore south of the Amon. 
Hardly however far south, for from it, on the 
morrow, the company proceeded to Bamoth- 
baal, which lay north of the Arnon. It was 
probably a place of importance, and possibly 
that of Balak’s residence. As such it is per- 
haps mentioned in an endorsement on an 
Egyptian papyrus now in the British Museum 
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37 And Balak said unto Balaam, 
Did I not earnestly send unto thee to 
call thee ? wherefore camest thou not 
unto me? am I not able indeed to 
promote thee to honour? 

38 And Balaam said unto Balak, 
Lo, I am come unto thee: have | 
now any power at all to say an 
thing? the word that God nutteth 
in my mouth, that shall I speak. 

39 And Balaam went with Balak, 
and they came unto ' Kirjath-huzoth. !0r, 

40 And Balak oftered as 
sheep, and sent to Balaam, and to the 
princes that were with him. 

41 And it came to pass on the 
morrow, that Balak took Balaam, and 
brought him up into the high places 
of Baal, that thence he might see the 
utmost part of the people. 


Cait 111.), dating, as would seem, from 
the reign of Merneptah. That endorsement, 
according to the translation of it given in 
Heath’s ‘Exodus Papyri,’ p. 89, is to the 
effect that on a certain day of a certain year 
‘‘there set out a mission to Baal (or Bal) son 
of Zippor of Huzoth, which he appointed to 
Hor.” The papyrus is mutilated at the name 
Bal, which may have answered more fully to 
Balak than now appears. Brugsch confirms the 
above rendering as regards the personal names, 
but takes the city not for Huzoth, but for Gaza 
(*Geogr. Inschr.’ 11. p. 32). However this 
may be, all the conditions implied as to the 
site of Kirjath-huzoth in the Scriptural notice 
of it are satisfied by the ruins of Shihan, 4 
miles west by south of the site assigned to Ar 
or Ir, They stand on a slight but insulated 
eminence, and form a conspicuous object to 
all the country round (see Irby and Mangles, 
p. 141, who wrongly write the name ‘Sheikh 
Harn;” also Burckhardt, p. 375, and De 
Saulcy). And this is probably the site in- 
tended in the later Targums, which speak of 
Kirjath-huzoth as ‘‘the great city which is 
the city of Sihon, which is Birosha.” 

41. the high places of Baal] i.e. Bamoth- 
baal: see on xxi. 19, 20. 


that thence be might see| Rather, and 
thence he saw. 


NOTE on CuHapP. XXII. 5. 
Balaam the son of Beor] The character of but has been very variously estimated. It 


this extraordinary ’ 
almost exclusively from the ensuing narrative, 


man has to be inferred seems however 


probable that he was from 
the first a worshipper in some sort of the true 


737 


ct (4) 
oxen and sireeis. 
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God; and doubtless had learned some elements 
of pure and true religion in his home in the 
far east, the cradle of the ancestors of Israel, 
‘‘whence Abraham had emigrated, and where 
Nahor and that branch of Terah’s family re- 
mained,” Blunt, ‘ Undes. Coin.’ p. 85; and where 
we know, from various notices, that remains 
of patriarchal tradition long lingered. Such 
superior knowledge doubtless conduced to 
Balaam’s reputation as a prophet, whilst it 
was not clear and coherent enough to deter 
him from employing as a trade the arts of the 
heathen sorcerer. ‘The recent dealings of God 
with Israel, which had produced a profound 
sensation amongst all neighbouring peoples 
(Ex. xv. 14, xviii. r sqq.; Josh. it. 2 sqq.) 
could not be unknown to B ; and indeed 
the intercourse between Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, as indeed amongst the peoples of the 
East generally (cf. Blunt, § 23), was consider- 
able and continuous in those times. He had, 
we may be sure, inquired into the past history, 
and present hopes of this remarkable nation ; and 
we find him accordingly using language which 
reflects that of the Jewish records (cf. xxiii. 12, 
and Gen. xiii. 16, xxiv. 9, and Gen. xlix. 9), 
and implies a knowledge of the promises m 

to their forefathers. Above all we find him 
employing on occasion the most Holy Name. 
He noted and believed in the signs and won- 
ders which ushered in the new dispensation ; 
and, by profession a diviner, he coveted a share 
in those marvellous powers which he saw 
associated with it. But, like Simon Magus, 
he sought spiritual gifts for worldly purposes. 
Though prophesying, doubtless even before 
the arbeecadbrs of Balak came to him, in 
the name of the true God, yet prophecy 
was still to him as before a mere business, 
not a religion. The summons of Balak proved 
to be a crisis in his career. It gave oppor- 
tunity for immediate contact with ’s 
people, for closer intercourse with God Him- 
self, and thus for attaining that fulness of 
prophetic gifts and dignity, to which he would 
seem to have aspired. But nearness to God, 
and keen prophetic illumination, could not of 
themselves reclaim the worldly heart nor con- 
vert the stubborn will. He yet loved the 
wages of unrighteousness (cf. Soph. pre 
1055, To payrixoy yap may i ov yevos), 
and strove’ for make oF Pata to break” away 
from the line of conduct distinctly prescribed 
to him by God. When his perversity was at 
length overborne by irresistible influence from 
on high, and the gold and honours of Balak 
seemed to be finally lost, he became reckless 
and desperate; and, as if in defiance, counselled 
the evil stratagem by which he hoped to com- 
pass indirectly that ruin of God’s people which 
he had been withheld from working otherwise. 
He thus, like Judas and Ahithophel, set in 
motion a train of events which involved his 
own destruction. This explanation of Balaam’s 
character, which was first brought out clearly 
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by Hengstenberg (‘Geschichte Bileams’), and 
has been adopted by Kurtz, ‘Hist. of Old 
Covenant,’ 111. 389 sqq., Keil, Reinke (‘Bei- 
trage,’ Iv. 179—287), &c. is more consistent 
with the various facts apparent in the narrative 
than is either of the other contradictory views 
which have been offered. On the one hand 
Philo, Josephus, and most of the Jewish 
authorities, with Origen, St Ambrose, St 
Augustine, Lyranus, a Lapide, &c., regard 
Balaam as ‘‘prophetam non Dei sed diaboli,” 
who was compelled by God against his will 
to bless when he would fain both then and 
always have cursed. This view was the one 
generally accepted by the earlier Christian 
Fathers, who in their antagonism to the heathen 
world would naturally find great difficulty in 
recognising that combination of genuine en- 
lightenment from God with Gentile witchcraft 
which seems nevertheless apparent in Balaam, 
and gives to his character that inconsistency 
and complexity which so strangely mark it. 
And the combination was indeed one which 
could not last. ‘The two elements of it were 
essentially incompatible, and Balaam had in 
the event to make his choice between them. 
But the chapters before us exhibit him at the 
critical juncture when he stood partly on the 
domain of Gentile magic, and y upon 
that of true revealed religion and prophecy ; 
and deliberately proposed to maintain his 


ground upon both. Balaam knew and con- 
fessed the Lord (Jehovah) when the ambas- 
sadors of Balak came to him (xxii. 8), 


and was not backward in professing obedience 
before the king himself. He describes himself 
as one who “‘heard the words of God,” ‘‘had 
the knowledge of the Most High,” ‘‘ saw the 
vision of the Almighty.” Obviously then he 
was not a mere heathen wizard. 

The other and opposite view maintained by 
Tertullian and Jerome, followed by Rupertus 
Duitius, Deyling, Buddeus, &c., is that Balaam 
was a holy man and a true prophet who fell 
through avarice and ambition, Yet when 
summoned by Balak he resorts, as of course, 
to the heathen art of augury (xxiii. 3, 5, xxiv. 
1), and is styled (Josh. xiii. 22) ‘‘the sooth- 
sayer” (Aakkosem), a word never used in the 
Bible in other an unfavourable sense, 
‘‘Soothsaying” is expressly forbidden (Deut. 
Xvili. 10), is characterised always as a deadly 
sin (x Sam. xv. 23; 2 Kings xvii. 17; Ezek, 
xili. 23), and as the mark of a false prophet 

Ezek. xiii. 9; Jer. xiv. 14, mer Accordingly 

e ‘‘kosem” is distinguished from the true 
prophet, Is. iii. 2. This view then, which 
possibly onginated from a Jewish conjecture, 
that Balaam is identical with the Elihu of the 
book of Job, may unhesitatingly be dismissed. 

The name Balaam (LXX. Badadu; Joseph. 
BaXapos; more correctly Bileam, after the 
Hebrew pointing), is derived from dala, ‘to 
devour,” with a formative syllable attached ; 
and signifies ‘‘ destroyer,” or ‘‘glutton,” Less 


v. I—3. | 


probable is the derivation “‘bala-am,” ‘‘ de- 
stroyer of the people.” 

In Gen. xxxvi. 32, we read of ‘* Bela son of 
Beor,” the first king of Edom. The name 
‘‘ Beor” (3 “to burn up) is identical with 
that of the father, or possibly ancestor, of the 
prophet; and ‘‘Balaam” is in the original 
identical with ‘‘Bela” except in having the 
afformative. The coincidence seems too re- 
markable to be quite accidental, as Knobel, 
Ewald, and others have hastily pronounced it. 
_ Does it point to a dynasty from Balaam’s 
native country, on the banks of the great river, 
reigning in patriarchal times over tribes on 
the south-east of Canaan? 

The name Beor is written Bosor (Boop), 
2 Pet. ii. 15, and this implies an original N1¥3, 
an Aramaic equivalent for the Hebrew )y3, 
the Aramaic often taking the place of the He- 
brew ¥. The form possibly became familiar to 
St Peter during his residence at Babylon, and 
suggests the probability that Aramaic tradi- 
tions were still current respecting Balaam at 
the Christian era, and on the banks of the 
Euphrates, Philo, writing at a slightly earlier 
date in Egypt, describes Balaam as an adept in 
every branch of soothsaying, who attained wide 
renown by his successful predictions of natural 
phenomena, such as drought, inundations, 
pestilence, &c. ‘De Vita Mosis,’ 1 Other 
widely spread traditions identify him with 
Lokman, whose fables are a familiar portion 
of Arabic literature, the sop of the East, 
and by some regarded as identical with A’sop 
himself. Lokman (cf. Koran, XXxI.), whose 
name, like Balaam’s, means ‘‘devourer,” is 
described in Arabic writers as the son of 
Ba’idra, i.e. Beor, The Hebrew book of 
Henoch states that Balaam was called in 
Arabic Loknin, possibly a misreading for 
Lokman. See especially on these names, the 
Introduction to Derenbourg’s Edition of 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
1, 13, 38 Balak's sacrifice. 7, 18 Balaam's 
parable. 


ND Balaam said unto Balak, 

Build me here seven altars, and 

prepare me here seven oxen and seven 
rams, 


CHap. XXIII. 1. Build me bere seven 
altars, &c.] It may be inferred from this that 
Balaam, after the general custom of the hea- 
then, had been wont to preface his divinations 
by sacrifice. Diodorus notes (11. 29), that 
it was by sacrifice and incantation that the 
Chaldeans sought to avert calamity and to pro- 
duce prosperity. In the number of the altars 
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Lokman’s Fables, § 11. ‘De la personne de 
Loqman’ (Asher, Berlin and London, 1850). 

The names Balaam, Beor, Lokman are such 
as would be given by popular dread to wizards 
whose curses were reg. as destructive; a 
dread which it would be the interest of the 
magicians themselves to encourage. ‘ Ralaam 
the son of Beor” was probably of a family in 
which the mantic art was hereditary, 


The exact situation of Pethor is uncertain. 
Balaam came ‘from the mountains of the east” 
om 7), #.e. from Aram, or (Deut. xxiii. 4) 

m Mesopotamia; and Pethor therefore can- 
not be piece very far down the river. It was 
probably, as its name (derived apparently 
from “ND, pathar, signifying “to open” or 
‘‘ reveal,” and used of interpretation of 
dreams, Gen. xli. 8) indicates, a head-quarters 
of the oriental Magi ( ing whom, see on 
Dan. ii. 2, St Matt. ii. 1), who were wont 
to congregate in particular spots (Strabo, 
XvI.1). Pethor (LXX. @a6oipa) is identified 
by Knobel with a6otcaz (*Zosim,’ HII. 14), 
a place some considerable distance south ot 
Circesium; and with the Bé@avva of Ptolemy, 
v. 18. 6. Both these names Knobel conjec- 
tures to be corruptions of Pethor, and identi- 
fies the place with ajc, nah, a name in the 
Arabic of similar signification with Pethor in 
Hebrew. Anah (‘‘Anatha,” ‘Ammian. Mar- 
cell.’ xxiv. 1. 6), is described in Ritter, ‘ Erdk.’ 
xi. 716 sqq., and appears to have been situated 
partly on one side of the river, partly on the 
other, and partly on an island in the river, in 
a fertile and well-protected vale, which has 
certainly for ages been the seat of a very 
ancient heathen cultus. No better centre could 
be found for influencing alike the Arabian 
tribes on the east, and the Aramaic tribes on 
the west bank of the great river. 


2 And Balak did as Balaam had 
spoken; and Balak and Balaam of- 
fered on every altar a bullock and a 
ram. 
3 And Balaam said unto Balak, 
Stand by thy burnt offering, and I will 
go: peradventure the Lorp will come 


regard was probably had to the number of 
the then known planets. Yet Balaam evi- 
dently intended his sacrifice as an offering to 
the true God. 


3. ill come to meet me| Balaam appa- 
rently expected to mark some phenomenon in 
the sky or in nature below, which he would be 


Aa 


J 
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to meet me: and whatsoever he shew- 
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[v. 4—10, 


brought me from Aram, out of the 


10r, , eth me I will tell thee. And ‘he mountains of the east, saying, Come, 
solitary, Went to an high place. curse me Jacob, and come, defy 


4 And God met Balaam: and he 
said unto him, I have prepared seven 
altars, and I have offered upon every 

- altar a bullock and a ram. 

5 And the Lorp put a word in 
Balaam’s mouth, and said, Return 

unto Balak, and thus thou shalt speak. 

6 And he returned unto him, and, 
lo, he stood by his burnt sacrifice, he, 


_ and all the princes of Moab. 


Israel. | 
8 How shall I curse, whom God 
hath not cursed? or how shall I defy, 

whom the Lorn hath not defied? 

9 For from the top of the rocks I 
see him, and from the hills I behold 
him: lo, the people shall dwell alone, 
and shall not be reckoned among the 
nations. 

10 Who can count the dust of 


t Heh. 


Jacob, and the number of the fourth my sexi, 


part of Israel? Let ‘me die the 7," 


_ 9 And he took up his parable, and 
said, Balak the king of Moab hath 


able, according to the rules of his art, to inter- 
pret as a portent. It was for such ‘‘auguries” 
(not as A. V. ‘‘enchantments”) that he now 
departed to watch; cf. xxiv. 1. 

an high place) Heb. shephi, ‘*a bare place 
on the hill,” or ‘‘a scar;” as opposed to the 
bamahb, the high place, with its grove of trees. 

4. God met Balaam] God (in the original 
‘¢ Elohim,” though the context both before and 
after has ‘ Jehovah;” a Introduction to Ge- 
nesis pp. 24, 25) served His own purposes 
through the arts Je Balaam, and manifested. his 
will through the agencies employed to seek it, 
dealing thus with Balaam in an exceptional 
manner. For to God's own le auguries 
were forbidden (Lev. xix. 16). 


I have prepared seven altars) The sacrifices 
offered are alleged by Balaam as a ground for 
looking that God on His part would do what 
was expected and desired by the donor. The 
spirit of these words is thoroughly that of a 
heathen worshipper expecting in all his devo- 
tions his ‘‘ quid pro quo:” cf. on xxii. rs. 

Balaam’s first ‘‘ Parable” may be exhibited, 
somewhat more accurately than it is given in 
the A. V., thus :— 


‘¢ From Aram hath Balak brought me, 

The king of Moab from the mountains of 
the east, | 

Saying, Come, curse me Jacob, 

And come, menace Israel. 

How shall I curse whom God hath not 
cursed ? 

Or how shall I menace whom God hath not 
menaced ? 

For from the top of the rocks I see him, 

And from the hills I behold him : 

Lo, it is a people that dwelleth alone, 

And that is not reckoned among the nations, 

Who can count the dust of Jacob, 

And the number of the offspring of Israel ? 

Let me die the death of the righteous, 

And be my last estate like his!” 


7. Aram] Thisterm, which signifies simply 
‘‘ highland,” denotes the whole elevated re- 
gion, from the north-eastern frontier of Pales- 
tine to the Euphrates and the Tigris. The 
country between these streams was specially 
designated ‘‘ Aram-naharaim,” or ‘‘Aram of 
the two rivers;’’ the Greeks called it Mesopo- 
tamia; and here, according to Deut. xxiii. 4, 
was Balaam’s home. Cf. on xxii. 5, 


9. For from the top of the rocks, &c.] 
The ‘‘for” indicates the constraint under 
which Balaam felt himself. He had been met 
by God in his own way; from the cliff he 
had watched for the expected augury ; and by 
the light of this he here interprets,. according 
to the rules of his art, the destiny of Israel. 
His first parables are, however, ‘not strictly 
predictions; nor is it till he abandons his 
auguries (xxiv. 1), and has the future revealed 
to him in inward vision from God (ib. 4), 
that he rises into the foreteller of that which 
should yet come to pass, 

dwell alone] i.e. apart from others, undis- 
turbed by their tumults, and therefore in safety 
and just security. Cf. the same idea in the 
blessing of Moses, Deut. xxxiii. 28, ‘‘ Israel 
then shall dwell in safety alone ;” also -in Jer. 
xlix, 31, Micah vii. 14, and perhaps also in 
Ps, iv. 8. This tranquillity was realized by 
the Israelites so long as they clave to God as 
their shelter and protection. But the inward 
‘‘dwelling alone” was the indispensable condi- 
tion of the outward ‘‘dwelling alone,” and so 
soon as the influence of the heathen world 
affected Israel internally, the external power 
of heathenism prevailed also (Hengsten ™). 
Balaam himself, when he eventually counselled 
the attempt to tempt the people into sin, acted 
upon the knowledge that God's blessing and 
Israel's prosperity depended essentially on 
faithfulness to God. | 
- 10. the fourth part of Israel] t.e. even 
each one of the four camps into which the 


1 Or, 


The Aull. 


v. 1T21.] 


death of the righteous, and let my 
last-end be like his! s*¥ \ -/3¢1- tu, 

1r And Balak said unto Balaam, 
What hast thou done unto me? I 
took thee to curse mine enemies, 
and, behold, thou hast blessed them 
altogether. 

12 And he answered and said, 
Must I not take heed to speak that 
which the Lorp hath put in my 
mouth? 

13 And Balak said unto him, 
Come, I pray thee, with me unto 
another place, from whence thou 
mayest see them: thou shalt see but 
the utmost part of them, and shalt 
not see them all: and curse me them 
from thence. | 

14 4 And he brought him into the 
field of Zophim, to the top of 'Pis- 

h, and built seven altars, and offer- 
ed a bullock and a ram on every 
altar. 

15 And he said unto Balak, Stand 
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here by thy burnt offering, while I 


meet the Loxp yonder. 
16 And the Lorp met Balaam, 


and “put a word in his mouth, and ¢ chap. 22. 


said, Go again unto Balak, and say.” 


thus. - . 

17 And when he came to him, be- 
hold, he stood by his burnt offering, 
and the princes of Moab with him. 
And Balak said unto him, What hath 
the Lorp spoken? 

18 And he took up his parable, 
and said, Rise up, Balak, and hear; 
hearken unto me, thou son of Zippor : 

19 God is not a man, that he 
should lie; neither the son of man, 
that he should repent: hath he said, 
and shall he not do :#? or hath he 
spoken, and shall he not make it 
good? 

20 Behold, I have received com- 
mandment to bless: and he hath bless- 
ed; and [ cannot reverse it. 

21 He-hath not beheld iniquity in 


host of Israel was divided (see ch. ii.), seemed 
to swarm with innumerable multitudes. Pos- 
sibly Balaam could only see one camp. On the 
rendering see note at end of thechapter. Balaam 
bears testimony in this verse to the fulfilment 
of the promises Gen. xiii. 16, xxviii. 14, and 
that in terms borrowed from the promises 
themselves. 


the righteous] i.e. not Israel, whose ‘‘death” 
could not suitably be spoken of, but ‘‘the 
righteous” ancestors of Israel, who ‘‘died in 
faith, not having received the promises, but 
having seen them afar off,” Heb. xi.13. With 
their histories Balaam was doubtless familiar 
(see last note), particularly with that of 
Abraham, ‘the righteous man” whom God 
had ‘raised up from the east and called to his 
foot” (Is. xli. 2). 


let my last end be ike bis] Render rather 
‘‘ last estate,” for the reference is not so much 
to the act of death, as to all that followed 
upon it—to the future, in which the name 
and influence of the deceased person would be 
perpetuated. The change from the plural to 
the singular number, as in this verse, is fre- 
quent in Hebrew poetry. 


11—18. The cliff from which Balaam had 
watched for the augury (v. 3) had proba- 
bly commanded a wider view than the spot 
on which the altars had been built (v. 1, cf. 
xx. 41). Balak therefore seems to hope that 
the prophet’s words, ‘‘ Who can count the 


It lay upon the top of 
former station, and nearer to the Israelitish 
camp; the 
probably concealed from it by an intervening 
spur of the hill, Beyond the camp Balaam’s 
eye would pass on to the bed of the Jordan. 
It was perhaps a lion coming up in his strength 
from the swelling of that stream (cf. Jer. xlix. 
19) that furnished him with the augury he 
awaited, and so dictated the final similitude of 
his next parable. 


dust of Jacob,” reflected the impression con- 
veyed by the scene before him at the moment 
of the augury; and so that the sight of a 
mere few straggling Israelites in the utmost 
part of the camp might induce a different 
estimate of their resources and prospects. 


14. the field of Zopbim)] Or ‘of watchers.” 


isgah, north of the 


greater part of which was, however 


20. I bave received commandment to bless] 


Literally, ‘‘I have received to bless.” The 
reason of his blessing lay in the augury which 
he acknowledged, and in the divine overruling 
impulse which he could not resist, not in any 
‘¢ commandment” in words. 


21—-23. ‘These verses may be better ren- 


dered as follows :— 
‘““ No iniquity can one descry in Jacob, 


And-no distress can one see in Israel : 

The Lorp his God is with him, 

And the shout of a king is in his midst. 

God brought them forth out of Egypt: his 
strength ts like that of a wild bull. 
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® chap. 24. 
8, P 


lOr, ix. 


Jacob, neither hath he seen perverse- 
ness in Israel: the Lorp his God és 
with him, and the shout of a king és 
among them. 

22 God brought them out of 
Egypt; he hath as it were the 
strength of an unicorn. 

23 Surely there is no enchantment 
‘against Jacob, neither is there any 
divination against Israel: according 
to this time it shall be said of Ja- 
cob and of Israel, What hath God 
wrought! 

24. Behold, the people shall rise up 
as a great lion, and lift up himself as 


Verily there is no augury against Jacob, 

And no soothsayer’s token against Israel : 

In due time shall it be told to Jacob and 
Israel what God doeth! 


21. The words which the A. V. here renders 
‘‘iniquity” and ‘perverseness” are found 
together again Ps. x. 7, xc. 10, and elsewhere; 
and import wickedness together with that tri- 
bulation which is its proper result. 

the shout] ‘The word is used, Lev. xxiii. 24, 
to describe the sound of the silver trumpets. 
The ‘shout of a king” will then refer to the 
jubilant sounds by which the presence of the 
Lord as their king amongst them was cele- 
brated by Israel. 


22. God] The name of God with which 
this verse begins, and which recurs at the close 
of v, 23, is not the ordinary Elohim, but E/, 
which implies more particularly His might. 

an unicorn] Render rather, a wild bull, and 
see Note at end of the chapter. 


23. enchantment ... divinatien| More 
strictly ‘‘augury” and ‘‘ soothsayer’s token” 
(oicertopos and payreia, LX X.): on the former 
word cf. v. 3; the latter (ese) imports any 
kind of omen that was superstitiously ob- 
served. ‘'Soothsayer” (kosem) is the term 
applied to Balaam, Josh. xiii. 22. 

The verse intimates that the seer was at last, 
through the overruling of his own auguries, 
compelled to own what, had he not been 
blinded by avarice and ambition, he would 
have discerned before—that there was an in- 
disputable interference of God on Israel’s be- 
half, against which all arts and efforts of man 
must prove vain. ‘The margin gives ‘‘in” for 
‘‘ against” after LX X., Targums, &c. ‘The 
original will bear either rendering; and the 
sense suggested by margin (i.e. that the sooth- 
sayer’s art was not practised in Israel) would 
doubtless be strictly true (cf. Lev. xix, 26), 
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[v. 22—27. 


a young lion: he shall not lie down 
until he eat of the prey, and drink 
the blood of the slain. 

25 4 And Balak said unto Balaam, 
Neither curse them at all, nor bless 
them at all. 

26 But Balaam answered and said 
unto Balak, Told not I thee, saying, 
All that the Lorp speaketh, that I 
must do? 

27 4 And Balak said unto Balaam, 
Come, I pray thee, I will bring thee 
unto another place; peradventure it 
will please God that thou mayest 
curse me them from thence. 


though perhaps hardly so apt from the mouth 
of Balaam, just after his vain attempt to em- 
ploy soothsaying against Israel, as that of our 
present text. 


according to this time it shall be said of 
Jacob] Rather in due time it shall be told 
to Jacob, &c. The sense that God will, 
through His own divinely appointed means 
(<.8. the Urim and Thummim), reveal to 

srael, as occasion may require, His will and 
purposes. 

24. asa great lion} See on v. 14. 

28. the top of Peor| Its position, north- 
ward from Pisgah, along the Abarim heights, 
is approximately determined by the extant 
notices of Beth-peor. This village adjoined 
the ‘‘ravine” (Heb. gai), which is (Deut. iii. 
29, iv. 46) conn with the Israelite encamp- 
ment, and (Deut. xxxiv. 6) with the burial- 
place of Moses. The place retained its name, 
and is described by Eusebius as six miles from 
Livias (#.e. Bethram, see on xxii. 1), on the 
ascent towards Heshbon. The ravine of Beth- 

r was consequently that which runs down 
om near Heshbon eastward past Beth-ram ; 
especially, perhaps, its northern tributary 
branch. This is a rough and narrow dell, 
watered at its bottom by an abundant spring 
that gushes from beneath the enclosing rocks, 
and is overshadowed by the gnarled and twisted 
boughs of some of the largest terebinths that 
the Holy Land contains (Tristram, ‘Land of 
Israel,’ p. 542). A hermit’s cave—perhaps 
originally sepulchral—may be seen in one side 
of the ravine: at its upper extremity are the 
ruins of a town which most travellers designate 
as Na’dr; Eli Smith, as Ta’ir. The Arabic 
form of Peor would be Fa’dr; and the other 
names may possibly be but corruptions of this, 

Jeshimon|] Or the waste, in the great 
valley below, where stood Beth-jesimoth, ‘‘ the 
house of the wastes,” See on xxii. 1, 


‘vy, 28—4.] 


28 And Balak brought Balaam 
unto the top of Peor, ae looketh 
toward Jeshimon. 

a And Balaam said unto Balak, 


Build me here seven altars, and pre- 
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pare me here seven bullocks and 
seven rams. 

30 And Balak did as Balaam had 
said, and offered a bullock and a ram 
on every altar. 


NOTES on Cuap, XXIII. 10, 22. 


10. The fourth part of Israel] The word Y3 
is perhaps rather to be ren ‘‘progeny,”’ as 
Rashi, Saad., Samar., Vulg., &c. The LXX. 
has 8npovs, which probably represents a read- 
ing N39, The A.V. has the support of On- 
kelos and the Palestine Targum. ‘The sense 
thus given, though adopted by Keil, Bp. 
Wordsworth, and other modern commen- 
tators, savours somewhat of that proneness to 
excessive minuteness which marks Jewish 
exegesis; and the former rendering suits better 
the poetical character of the passage. 


22. The term “unicorn” was adopted by 
our translators from LX X., which renders the 
Hebrew BN by povoxdpws. It is obvious how- 
ever from Deut. xxxili. 17, where see note, 
that the animal in question was two horned, for 
Moses compares the house of Joseph for its 
warlike strength to a ON, and the twin tribes 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
1 Balaam, leaving divinations, prophesicth the 
happiness of Israel. 10 Balak in anger dis- 
misstth him. 15 He prophesieth of the Star 


of Ephraim and Manasseh are represented by 
the two mighty horns of the beast. The D8 
must not be confounded with the ‘wild ox” 
of Deut. xiv. 5, or the ‘‘ wild bull” of Is. li. 
20, where see notes, The latter is the oryx, a 
species of antelope. The animal named by 
Balaam in the text as an apt symbol of the 
strength of Israel is now extinct, and is the 
Bos primigenius of naturalists, the Auerochs of 
old Germans, the Urus of Cesar, who gives 
a formidable account of its size, strength, 
speed, and ferocity, ‘De Bello Gallico,’ tv. 
a9. Accordingly it is employed to figure forth 
the unsparing denanees of enemies, Ps. xxii. 
ar; Is. xxxiv. 7; its tall horns represent exal- 
tation and established prosperity; it is also 
spoken of Job xxxix. 9—12 as intractable and 
untameable. See an excellent article, Tristram, 
‘ Natural History of the Bible,’ pp. 146—150. 


and he saw Israel abiding in bis tents 
auch a their tribes; and the 
spirit of came upon him. 
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3 °’And he took up his parable, ? chap. 23 
and said, Balaam the son of Beor ”’ 
‘hath said, and the man ‘whose eyes ae 
are open hath said: his eyes 

4. He hath said, which heard the ix) ut, 
words of God, which saw the vision 
of the Almighty, falling into a trance, 


of Facob, and the destruction of some nations. 


ND when Balaam saw that it 

pleased the Lorp to bless Is- 

5. P33 rael, he went not, as at other times, 

tHeb. to seek for enchantments, but he set 
meeting of his face toward the wilderness. ‘> "e 


enchant- 


ments. 


2 And Balaam lifted up his eyes, 


CHAP. XXIV.1. toward the wilderness] 
g.e. to the plains of Moab, where Israel was 
encam The verse indicates that Balaam, 
in despair of being permitted to attain his own 
and Balak’s purpose through his art, no longer 
looked for auguries; but simply ‘lifted up 
his eyes,” s.¢e. gazed over the camp of Israel 
that stretched before him, and allowed the 
spectacle to work its own influence upon him, 


3. whose eyes are open] i.e. opened in 
inward vision, to discern things that were 
hidden from ordinary beholders. 

4. falling into a trance, but having bis 
eyes open| On the ‘‘eyes open,” see note at 
end of the chapter. 

The ‘ falling” of which Balaam speaks 


but having his eyes open: 


was (as Vulg. implies: ‘qui cadit, et sic 
aperiuntur oculi”) the condition under which 
the inward opening of his eyes took place. 
Balaam had (cf. xxii. 8, 19) sought in time 
past to learn the will of God through in- 
ward visions as well as by “‘auguries,” ‘The 
“‘ falling” is not that of one awestruck by the 
surpassing glory revealed to him, as was that of 
Daniel (viii. 17), and St John (Rev. i. 17). 
Rather does it indicate the force of the Divine 
mepuaton overpowering the seer, as Saul 
(1 Sam. xix. 24) was overpowered, and stripped 
off his clothes before Samuel, and “ fell” or 
‘lay down naked all that day and all that 
night.” ‘The faithful prophets of the Lord do 
not appear to have been subject to these vio- 
Jent illapses, In Balaam and in Saul the word 
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¢ chap. 23. 


2 Gen. 49. 
9. 


5 How goodly are thy tents, O Ja- 
cob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel! 

6 As the valleys are they spread 
forth, as gardens by the river’s side, 
as the trees of lign aloes which the 
Lorp hath planted, and as cedar trees 
beside the waters. 

7 He shall pour the water out of 
his buckets, and his seed shail be in 
many waters, and his king shall be 
higher than Agag, and his kingdom 
shall be exalted. 

8 «God brought him forth out of 
Egypt; he hath as it were the 
strength of an unicorn: he shall eat 
up the nations his enemies, and shall 
break their bones, and pierce them 
through with his arrows. 

9 “He couched, he lay down as a 


of God could only prevail by first subduing 
the alien will, and overpowering the bodily 
energies which the will ordinarily directs. 

6. as the nip | or brooks; with re- 
ference possibly to the four parallel brooks, 
running westward into the Jordan, over which 
the camp of Israel stretched, and by which 
the dispositions of its various parts must have 
been to some extent determined (see on 
Xxil. X). 

as gardens by the river's side} Balaam’s 
language here reflects rather the famous arti- 
ficial gardens along the banks of his own 
river, the Euphrates, than the landscape ac- 
tually before him. 

as the trees of lign aloes which the Lorp 
hath planted) The latter words contain an ap- 
parent reference to Paradise (cf. Gen. il. 8). 
The aloe, imported from China and the far 
distant east, furnished to the ancients one of 
the most fragrant and precious of spices; cf. 
Ps. xlv. 8, ‘* All thy garments smell of myrrh, 
aloes, and cassia;” Prov. vil. 17. 

as cedar trees besides the waters] i.e. as the 
noblest of trees branching forth in the fairest 
of situations: an image of majestic beauty, as 
that of the last verse was of rare fecundity. 


7. He shall pour the water] Rather he 
shall stream with water. 

out of bis buckets| Lit. ‘‘ from his two buck- 
ets.” Balaam’s native soil was ordinarily irri- 
gated by water fetched from the neighbouring 
Euphrates, and carried in buckets suspended 
from the two ends of a pole. Water in the 
East is the first essential of all fertility. Thus 
the metaphor would import that Israel should 
have his own exuberant and unfailing channels 
of blessing and plenty. But the prep. may 
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[v. 5—13. 


lion, and as a great lion: who shall 
stir him up? Blessed is he that bless- 
eth thee, and cursed is he that curseth 
thee. 

10 4 And Balak’s anger was kin- 
dled against Balaam, and he smote 
his hands together: and Balak said 
unto Balaam, I called thee to curse 
mine enemies, and, behold, thou hast 
altogether blessed them these three 
times. 

11 Therefore now flee thou to thy 
place: I thought to promote thee 
unto great honour; but, lo, the Lorp 
hath kept thee back from honour. 

12 And Balaam said unto Balak, 
Spake I not also to thy messengers 
which thou sentest unto me, sayi 


oa 
1S 


13 If Balak would give me 


in this phrase, as in the latter half of the verse, 
be the sign of comparison; and the 
would thus signify: ‘‘ He shall flow with wa- 
ter more plentifully than his buckets:” i.e. Is- 
rael himself, abundantly fertilized, shall abound 
to others even beyond what himself has re- 
ceived. The words would thus be predictive 
of the future benefits which, through the means 
of Israel, were to accrue to the rest of the 
world. 

in many waters] i.e. enjoy the benefit of 
various and copious waters. Cf. Jer. x. 13. 

Agag] The name, apparently hereditary (cf. 
x S. xv.) to the chieftains of Amalek, means 
‘*high” (cf. the English ‘‘ Hugh”’) or, as Ara- 
bic analogy suggests, ‘‘ fiery.” It was proba- 
bly of the royal race of the Agags that Ha- 
man, ‘‘the Agagite,” (Esth. iii. 1), the bitter 
enemy of the Jews in later times, was descend- 
ed. The words point to the Amalekite king- 
dom as highly prosperous and powerful at the 
time (cf. v. 20); but as to be far excelled by 
the future glories of Israel. ‘The Amalekites 
never in fact recovered their crushing defeat by 
Saul, 1 S. xv. 2 sqq., though they appear again 
as foes to Israel in the reign of David, 1 S. 
xxvii. and xxx. The remnant of them was de- 
stroyed in the reign of Hezekiah, 1 Chron. iv. 
43-0 

8. ‘The earlier part of this verse is repeated 
from xxiii. 22; but is followed up, as in v. 7, 
by words of prediction which are wanting in 
the earlier parable. 

his enemies} Literally, and here more ap- 
propriately, ‘‘ those that beset him round.” 

break their bones| Rather (as LXX. and 
older interpreters) ‘‘suck their bones;” i.e. 
empty them of their marrow. 


- 11, flee thou] Rather; haste thou; cf, 


‘Vv. 14—18.] 


house full of silver and gold, I cannot 
o beyond the commandment of the 
ORD, to do either good or bad.of 
mine own mind; dut what the Lorp 
saith, that will I speak? 

14 And now, behold, I go unto 
my people: come therefore, and I will 
advertise thee what this people shall 
do to thy people in the latter days. 
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_’ 16 He hath said, which heard the 
words of God, and knew the know- 
ledge of the most High, which saw 
the vision of the Almighty, falling 
into a trance, but having his eyes open: 
17 I shall see him, but not now: 
I shall behold him, but. not nigh: - 
there shall come a Star out of Jacob, 
and a Sceptre shall rise out of Israel, 
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and shall ‘smite the corners of Moab, '0, 
and destroy all the children of Sheth. through 
18 And Edom shall be a posses- of Moos” 


15 @ And he took up his parable, 
and said, Balaam the son of Beor 
hath said, and the man whose eyes 


are open hath said: 


sion, Seir also shall be a possession 


for the word Gen. xxvii. 43; Cant. viii. 14. 
No threat is implied. 

14. I will advertise thee] Literally, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew, ‘‘I will advise thee.” 
It has been surmised, especially amongst the 
Jewish interpreters, that the reference is to 
‘“‘the counsel of Balaam” alluded to xxxi. 16. 
The Vulg. actually alters the text to this sense, 
‘‘dabo consilium quid populus tuus populo 
huic faciat.” Some have sup that the 
particulars of this advice have dropped out of 
the succeeding context, or been purposely with- 
held as communicated to Balak in secret. The 
A.V. is however most probably right; the 
word ‘‘ advise” is here equivalent to ‘ad- 
vertise,” and refers to the ensuing pro- 
phecy. 

16. and knew the knowledge of the most 
High] With the addition of these words, which 
point to the greater importance and the more 
distinctly predictive character of what follows, 
the introduction to this last parable is the same 
as that to the preceding one. 


17. Ishall see him, but not now, &c.] Bet- 
ter, I see him, though he be not now: I 
behold him, though he be not nigh. The 
tenses are as in xxili.g. Balaam there spoke of 
what he saw in fact with the bodily eye; here 
he describes what is actually before him in in- 
ward vision. 

him] i.e. the prince, represented in the suc- 
ceeding words by the star and sceptre. On 
these the prophetic gaze of Balaam is fixed, 
not on the people encamped on the plain be- 
neath him. ‘The use of the pronoun to stand 
for a person not yet named is common in Ori- 
ental, especially Arabic, poetry. 

a Star] The star has amongst all nations 
served as a symbol of regal power and splen- 
dour: cf. Virgil, ‘ Ecl.’ Lx. 47, Ecce Dionzi 
processit Czsaris astrum; Hor. ‘Od.’ I. xii. 
47, Micat inter omnes Julium sidus. The 
birth and future glory of great monarchs were 
believed by the ancients to be heralded by the 


ap ce of stars or comets: e.g. those of 
Mithridates in Justin, ‘ Hist.’ xxxvil. 2; of 
Alexander the Great, Curtius, rx. 6, 8; cf. 
Suet. ‘ Jul. Ces.’ LXXXvVIII. and the line of - 
schylus, ‘ Agam.’ 6, Aaumrpouvs duvdoras, éumpe- 
sovras aidép:. ‘The same idea recurs in Scrip~ 
ture, Is. xiv. 12; Dan. viii. 10; Rev. i. 16, 20, 
ll, I, ix. 1. How current it was amongst the 
Jews, and accepted too as a well understood 
emblem of the Messiah in icular, is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the that the well- 
known pretender in the reign of Hadrian 
adopted the name of Bar-cochab, i.e. son of a 
Star. 


the corners of Moab] Literally, ‘‘the two 
sides of Moab,” i.e. the length and breadth of 
the land: cf. Jer. xlviii. 45. 

destroy all the children of Sheth| Rather, 
‘‘ overthrow the sons of tumult,” 3.¢. the war- 
riors of Moab, whose valour and fierceness is 
frequently referred to elsewhere (cf. Ex. xv. 15; 
Is. xv. 4, xvi. 6, &c.). The word sheth is 
connected with the word shaon used in the pa- 
rallel passage, Jer. xlviil. 45; and the phrase 
b’ne shaon is there rightly translated ‘ tumul- 
tuous ones,” or more literally in marg., ‘‘ chil- 
dren of noise.” (So Gesen., Keil, Furst, Mau- 
rer, Reinke, &c.) The A.V. has followed 
the LXX., Vulg., and the ancient Versions 
generally in taking the word sheth here as a 
proper name; and so too one or two mo- 
dern scholars, e.g. Winzer, who conjectures 
that it is the name of a Moabitish king. Jew- 
ish authorities (Onk., Rashi, &c.) refer the 
word to Seth the son of Adam, and regard the 
phrase ‘sons of Sheth” as equivalent to ‘‘all 
mankind.” ‘Thus the passage would import 
that ‘‘he,” é.c. the ruler that should arise out 
of Israel, ‘‘should rule all mankind.” ‘The 
verb however will not bear the sense ‘‘rule;”’ 
and on the whole the passage of Jeremiah, so 
manifestly borrowed from this, seems decisive 
as to its import. 

18. Seir] The older name of the mountain- 
land, south of Moab, and east of the Arabah, 
which the Edomites inhabited, Gen. xxxvi. 8; 
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for his enemies; and Israel shall do 


valiantly. 
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[v. 19. 


19 Out of Jacob shall come he 
that shall have dominion, and shall 


Deut. ii. x, &c. The southern portion of it is 
still called esh-Sherah, perhaps a corruption of 
the older name. 


19. have dominion] i.e. acquire, exercise, 
and keep dominion. 

destroy him that remaineth of the city] $0. 
shall destroy those of every city that had pre- 
viously escaped. The phrase is peculiar to 
this place. It tersely Seacibes a conqueror 
who first defeats his enemies in battle, and then 
hunts out the fugitives till he has cut off all 
of every place. (Cf. 1 K. xi. 16.) 

With this verse ends the first ‘‘ parable” of 
Balaam's last prophetical utterance. It fulfils 
the Prophet’s promise in v. 14 to foretell to 
Balak what should befall his people at the 
hands of Israel; and adds also, v. 18, that 
Edom should share the fate of Moab. There 
can be no doubt that the victories of David 
were a partial accomplishment of these predic- 
tions, and the terms in which they are men- 
tioned (cf. 2 S. viii. 2, 13, 14, reading in 13 
‘‘ Edomites” instead of ‘‘Syrians,” see note; 
1 K. xi. 15, 16; Ps. lx. 8) seem to carry on 
their face a reference to the passage before us. 

It is however no less clear that these victo- 
ries do not exhaust the import of Balaam’s 

redictions. For he emphatically promises to 
srael a complete and permanent conquest of 
Moab and Edom; and no such conquest was 
achieved by David or any of his successors. 
Indeed in the days of the Judges, Eglon 
king of Moab conquered Jericho, and held 
the southern tribes of Israel in subjection (see 
jude. ili, 12 Sqq., and notes); Ehud delivered 

is own land from the Moabites; but we do 
not read of his conquering them in theirs. 
Hence Saul again found the Moabites in hos- 
tility 1S. xiv. 47; David effected for a time a 
sa be subjugation of Moab; but the yoke 
would seem to have been thrown off again at 
the disruption. The Moabite stone informs 
us that they were again subdued by Omni, 
and oppressed by him and his successors for 
40 years. It records also the success of the 
revolt of Mesha, alluded to 2 K. i. x and iii. 
4,5. Henceforth the Moabites, though de- 
feated by Joram (2 K. iii. 21 sqq.), suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their independence, and 
in the reign of Joash appear (2 K. xiii. 20 
even to have waged offensive war against Israel. 
They were eventually conquered by John Hyr- 
canus, B.C. 129, and merged in the Jewish 
state. So too the Edomites revolted under So- 
lomon (x K. xi. 14 sqq.); and under Joram 
again, and more successfully (2 K. viii. 20); 
and though defeated by Amaziah (2 K. xiv. 
7) and by Uzziah . Xiv. 22), were never 
again completely subjugated. Indeed in the 


reign of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 17) they invaded 
Judah. 


Accordingly we find in the prophets the 
strain of Balaam taken up, often with a manifest 
re-echo of his very words, and the threats of 
destruction against Moab and Edom, together 
with the promises of dominion to Jacob over 
them repeated, centuries of course after the 
time of David: cf. as to Moab Is. xv., xvi. I—5, 
Xxv. ro Sqq.; Amos ii. x; Zeph. ii. 8 sqq.; and 
as to Edom, Is. xxxiv. 5 sqq., lxiii. r—6; Jer. 
xlix. 7 sqq.; Lam. iv. a1, 22; Ezek. xxv. 12 
sqq.; Amos ix. 11, 12; Obad. 17 sqq. Both 
are included together in Is, xi. 14, a pro- 
phecy of similar import as to these two peoples 
with that of Balaam in the text. 

It is further apparent that Edom and Moab 
are named by Balaam, as they are also by the 
prophets (cf. e.g. Is. xi. 14), not for their own 
sake merely, but as representatives of the 
heathen nations (goyeem, cf. xxiv. 8) who 
were hostile to the Theocracy. As Jacob then 
figures as a constant type of the kingdom of 
Messiah in the prophets, so too do Edom and 
Moab of the enemies of that kingdom; and in 
the threatened ruin of Edom and Moab is in- 
dicated the eventual destruction of all that re- 
sist the kingdom of God in its power. 

The adoption of the name of Bar-cochab by 
the leader of the last rebellion of the Jews in 
the reign of Hadnan (cf. on v. 17) 1s an unde- 
niable proof that B ’s magnificent pro- 
mises were regarded by the Jews themselves at 
that time as yet awaiting fulfilment, though the 
people of Moab had then long vanished from 
the theatre of history. It was on the faith of 
his people in their glorious future, as sketched 
out by Balaam, that the pretender traded; and 
their disappointment, when their hopes were 
belied by his defeat, was marked by their alter- 
ing his surname to Bar-coziba, s.e. ‘*Son of 
Falsehood.” 

The Star and Sceptre of the prophecy too, 
like the ‘‘Sceptre” and ‘‘ Lawgiver” of Gen. 
xlix. ro, point naturally rather to a line of 
princes than to an individual; or rather are 
emblems of the kingdom of Israel generally. 
Thus the victories of David and his successors, 
generation after generation over Edom and 
Moab, are unquestionably recurring and pro- 
gressive accomplishments of what Balaam fore- 
told; but after all of them the prophecy yet 
reaches forward to some further and culmi- 
nating accomplishment; and that too in ‘the 
latter days,” v. 14, the ordinary prophetic de- 
signation for the time of the Messiah (cf. Dan. 
X. 14). 

iP a Christian the connection between the 
star and sceptre of Balaam and the star of the 
king of the Jews, which the wise men saw, 


V. 20, 21.] 
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destroy him that remaineth of the said, Amalek was 'the first of the na-!0%, | 
city. tions; but his latter end 'shall be that thexations 
20 @ And when he looked on_he perish for ever. corset 
Amalek, he took up his parable, and = =21 And he looked on the Kenites, #3!" 
Exod. 17. 8. ? Or, shall be even to destruction. 


St Matt. ii. 2, is self-evident. As they were 
‘wise men from the east,”’ so was Balaam also 
a ‘‘wise man from the east” (cf. xxili. 7); 
and the tradition that they were, if not de- 
scendants, yet fellow-countrymen, of Balaam, 
and occupied in pursuits kindred to his, is 
probable enough. 

Nor is it any valid objection to urge that 
Balaam could not ibly have shared in the 
hopes of such a kingdom of God, dominant 
over all heathen and adverse peoples, as is seen 
here to be implied in what he said. The 
faithful and holy prophets of God themselves 
did not always comprehend the full bearings 
of the predictions which the Spirit of God de- 
livered through them (cf. x St Pet. i.11z). In 
Balaam, whose mind and will were alien from 
the tenor of that which his lips spake, this was 
doubtless far more decidedly case, The 
true and final scope of his words must be 
sought, not in the sense he would himself pro- 
bably have assigned to them, but in that which 
was beyond question permanently associated 
with them by God’s people from that time 
forward. 


20. when be looked] i.e. in spirit, as he 
saw the star, v. 17. 
Amalek| Cf. Gen. xxxvi. 12 and note. 


was] Rather 1s. The copula supplied 
should be in the present tense. 

the first of the nations] i.e. pre-eminent 
amongst the neighbouring nations: cf. the same 
expression Amos vi. 1. Hence the force of 
the words, v. 7, ‘‘ higher than Agag,” i.e. than 
the king of this powerful nation. This rank, 
due to the warlike prowess of the tribe, Ba- 
laam contrasts with its approaching downfall 
and extinction. The Amalekites attacked Is- 
rael soon after their passage through the Red 
Sea, Ex. xvii. 8, and defeated their first at- 
tempt at an invasion of Canaan, Num. xiv. 45. 
The sense given by the margin, ‘‘ first amongst 
the nations that warred against Israel,” though 
supported by the Targums and some modern 
Commentators (¢.g. Herxheimer, Keil), is 
forced, and fails to bring out the antithesis on 
which Balaam lays stress. ‘That preferred by 
Rosenm., Ewald, Maurer, &c., “ first = most 
ancient of the nations,” is contradicted by the 
genealogies of Genesis xxxvi. 12, according to 
which the Amalekites are a branch of the 
Edomites. 


21. the Kenites| First mentioned, Gen. xv. 
19, as one of the tribes whose territory was 
promised to Abraham. In Judg. i. 16, where 


we read of them as moving with the children 
of Judah, to establish themselves in the pas- 
tures south of Arad, Moses’ father-in-law is 
spoken of as a Kenite; cf. Judg. iv. rx. It 
appears then, since Moses’ father-in-law was a 
prince or priest of Midian caenie il. 15 $qq.), 
that the Kenites must have of Midianitish 
extraction, and so descended from Abraham 
through Keturah, Gen. xxv. 2. 

But it seems unlikely that the Kenites of 
Gen. xv. 19, who were to be dis b 
the descendants of Abraham, are identical with 
those of whom Balaam speaks, and who were, 
because of good offices rendered at the time of 
the Exodus, always as kinsmen and 
friends by Israel (cf. 1 S. xv. 6, xxvii. 10). 
It is probable rather that the Kenites of Gen. 
xv. rg were a Canaanitish people, who derived 
their name from the city Kain, which fell 
eventually within the borders of the tribe of 

osh. xv. 27); and that the descend- 

obab, who appear in Judg. i. 16 as 
making war in this very district, 
themselves of this city, and with it of the 
name Kenite also. This they would seem to 
have already done when Balaam uttered his 
prediction; and in the next verse it is, as the 
margin correctly indicates, not of the Kenite, 
but of Kain the city, that he speaks. Nor is 
it surprising to find them in possession of their 
new abode in the promised land, while the 
Israelites were yet in their tents. It may well 
be that this roving band of Midianites had 
already entered Canaan, perhaps along the 
shores of the Dead Sea, and by routes imprac- 
ticable for the huge host of Israel, and had, 
as a kind of advanced guard, made beginning 
of the conquest of the country. 

From 1 Chr. il. 54, 55, we lear that the 
Rechabites were a branch of the Kenites; and 
the name Salmaites, always given to the Ke- 
nites in the Targums, connects them with Sal- 
ma, the son of Caleb, there mentioned. Jer. 
xxxv. shews how tenaciously, for many cen- 
turies, they held fast the nomadic habits of 
their race. 

Strong is thy dwelling place, and thou puttest 
thy nest in a rock} Render, Strong (or firm) 
be thy dwelling-place, and put thou 
thy nest in ths rock (or cliff). In the 
Hebrew there is a play on the words ken, 
‘“nest,” and Kain, the name of the Kenites’ 
abode. This nest in the cliff might be the 
city of Hazazon-tamar or Engedi, if that be 
(as is likely) the ‘‘city of palm-trees,” from 
which they went subsequently up, Judg. i. 16. 
But there is another site, about ten miles south 
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and took up his parable, and said, 22, Nevertheless ‘the Kenite shall {Het 
Strong is thy dwellingplace, and thou be wasted, ‘until Asshur shall carry ' Or, 


_ puttest thy nest in a rock. thee away captive. shall it be | 
ere Asshur carry thee away captive t 
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of Engedi, to which Balaam’s words would be 
more appropriate, on the summit of the cliff 
rising perpendicularly from the level of the 
western shore of the Dead Sea, where was 
afterwards built the city of Masada, the scene 
of the closing tragedy of the Jewish-Roman 
war, It is not likely that such a natural for- 
tress would ever have been unoccupied, or 
even excluded from a place in the list of the 
cities of Judah. Nor is there any site in the 
Holy Land which a rude but warlike people 
might more fittingly designate as either Ken, 
the Nest, or Kain, the Possession. 


22. Nevertheless the Kenite shall be wasted, 
&c.] Render, For Kain shall surely not 
be destroyed (lit. ‘“‘be for destruction”) 
until Asshur, &c.: cf. note at end of chapter. 
The words are not, as they appear in A. V., a 
prediction of evil to the Kenites, but a pro- 
mise, on the con , of safety to be long 
continued to them. The assurance of Moses 
to Hobab, ‘‘ what goodness the Lord shall do 
unto us, the same will we do unto thee” (cf. 
x. 32), is in substance endorsed by Balaam. 
Ano and later pledge of Divine favour 
was granted to those who helped to conduct 
Israel to his inheritance; see Jer. xxxv. 19; 
and, in fact, they shared the fortune of God’s 
chosen people until the Captivity. 


23. when God doeth this] The eventual 
carrying away of the allies of Israel by As- 
syria presented itself to Balaam as the ruin of 
all peace and safety upon earth. His thoughts 
were fixed on the fates of those whom he 
knew; and if even the Kenites might not be 
spared in the end, who then might? One pre- 
diction was however yet wanting, and is next 
given, viz. that the conquerors of the Kenites 
ea fare no better than the Kenites them- 
selves. 


24. Chittim] i.e. Cyprus, the nearest of 
the western islands, the only one visible from 
Palestine, and so the representative to Balaam 
and to Israel of all those unknown western re- 
gions across the Mediterranean Sea, from which 
were at length to come the conquerors of the 
mighty empires of the East. Cf. Is. xxiil. 1, 
12; Jer. ii. xo, The Vulgate rendering is re- 
markable, ‘‘ Venient in trieribus de Italia.” In 
Dan. xi. 30 however Chittim appears to be 
equivalent to Italy: the Targums render it so 
several times. 


Eber] i.e. not as Vulg. and LXX., ‘the 


Hebrews,” but generally the descendants of 
Shem. Of these Asshur was one (cf. Gen. x. 


21, 22), and is here ified by name, since 
the Assyrians attained, in the empires of Baby- 
lon and Nineveh, to an extraordinary grandeur, 
and were destined to 2 most signal and irre- 
trievable fall, 


be also] i.e. the conqueror of Asshur and 
Eber who should come across the sea. The 
pronoun cannot refer to Asshur (as Knobel), 
from which word it is in syntax di ; 
nor yet to Eber, whose fate has been already 
announced along with that of Asshur. To the 
downfall of Asshur and of Eber there is ob- 
viously added that of another, and, in earthly 
might, greater empire; but as the historical 
events which unroll themselves before the Pro- 
pate spirit become more distant in time, they 
also less determinate in outline. It is 

not revealed whence the blow should come 
that should overthrow in its tum the power 
saa prevailed over the great monarchies of the 


It is evident that the prophecy now before 
us extends its view far beyond the latest date 
that has ever been assigned for the composition 
of the Pentateuch, and even for the closing 
of the volume of the Old Testament. The 
‘ships of Chittim” were naturally referred, 
in the days of the Maccabees, to the Mace- 
donian invasion of Asia (cf. x Macc. 1 1, 
and viii. 5); nor is it easy to see how any 
event of less magnitude can adequately inter- 
pret the broad prediction of affliction to As- 
shur and Eber. The bearing of this part of 
the prophecy is perhaps adequately represented 
in the well-known ‘ut valesceret Occidens,” 
i.e. from the West should come a power 
before which the conquerors of the East should 
be subdued. But beyond this we have a clear 
intimation that the Western Empire itself, 
which was at its zenith long after the last of 
the Old Testament writers had lived and 
died, should ‘perish for ever.” It is not 
surprising that those who reject all actual 
prediction of future events should have pro- 
posed, though without a shadow of proof, to 
regard vv. 23, 24 as a later addition to the 
prophecy of Balaam. 


25. returned to bis own place] Not to his 
own land, for he remained amongst the Mi- 
dianites to plot by new means against the peo- 
ple of God, and to perish in his sin (xxx1. 8, 
16 (where see notes); Rev. ii. 14). The 
phrase, which is of frequent recurrence (cf. e.g. 
Gen. xviii. 33, xxxi. 55; 1 S. xxvi. 25; 2 S 
xix. 39), is idiomatic, meaning merely that 
Balaam went away whither he would. 


Vv. 23—2.1 


23 And he took up his parable, 
and said, Alas, who shall live when 
God doeth this! 

24 And ships shall come from the 
coast of Chittim, and shall afflict 
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Asshur, and shall afflict Eber, and he 
also shall perish for ever. 

25 And Balaam rose up, and went 
and returned to his place: and Balak 
also went his way. 


NOTES on Cuap. xxiv. 3, and 22. 


3. The man whose eyes were open] Literally 
“the man opened of eye.” The expression is 
further explained in the next verse ‘‘falling 
into a trance, but having his eyes open,” where 
the word for ‘‘open” is, however, a different 
and common one. 

The margin gives a different rendermg to 
the word DN, rendered in the text by ‘‘open,”’ 
and, referring the phrase to Balaam’s past 
blindness as to God’s purpose, renders ‘‘ who 
had his eyes shut.” Others, adopting the 
same sense, ‘‘shut,” refer the term, and so far 
more correctly, to the prophet’s present state. 
Balaam would thus be described as having the 
outward and bodily vision closed against all 
external things, whilst the inner sense was, on 
the contrary, ecstatically active. 

The word DNW is very rare. The only other 
example of it im the Bible is in the parallel 
phrase, v. 15. Hence the doubt about its 
signification. Gesen. (‘‘Thes.’ s, v.) prefers, 
though not very decidedly, the sense ‘‘ closed.” 
So Vulg. (‘‘obturatus”), De Wette, Hupfeld, 
Keil, Hengst., &c. The other rendering, 
*sunclosed,” is however preferable; and is 
adopted by Jewish authorities generally; by 
LXX. (dAnOivas épav), Saad., Maurer, First, 
Wogue, Knobel, &c, The passage of the 
Mishna, ‘ Abod. Sar.’ chap. v. (Surenhusius, 
‘Mishna.’ Iv. pp. 385 sqq.) seems decisive, 
There ONY and OND are repeatedly used to- 
gether to express the unstopping and closing 
again of a wine-jar. 


22. Nevertheless the Kenite shall be wasted, 
until Assbur shall carry thee away captive] 
Marg. ‘how long shall it be ere Asshur carry 
thee away captive?” 

The rendering of the passage depends upon 


the sense assigned to the particles ON ‘5, 
translated ‘‘nevertheless” in A.V., and AO" 
translated by “until.” 

To the former two particles in combination. 
the sense of ‘“‘only” is assigned in this verse 
by Ewald, ‘Ausf. Lehr.’ p. 847, as in Gen. 

- 14, and in several other passages; and the 
sense would thus be ‘‘only is the Kenite for 
destruction then when, &c.” 

But it is probable that we ought in this 
case to dissociate the particles, as is in effect 
done in the Targums of Jerusalem and Pales- 
tine, and by Rashi, and give to each its own 
proper force. The ‘3 will thus be equivalent 
to ‘‘for,” and the D8 have, as in xiv. 23, and 
often, the strong negative sense which it bears 
in oaths; cf, Ewald, ‘Ausf. Lehr.’ p. 846. 
So substantially Keil. 

Of the other two particles MD is ordinarily 
and in classical Hebrew interrogative; and the 
phrase ROY would mean, as in margin, ‘‘how 
long?” But such a sense, though retained here 
by some commentators, does not suit the con- 
struction; and the particle MD on which the 
question turns isemployed by Balaam, xxiii. 2 
and xxiii, 23, in a non-interrogative sense. In 
his mouth this use must be regarded as an 
Aramaism; and an Aramaism is a token of 
the Hebrew in which it occurs being of a very 
early or a very late date (cf. on Gen. xlix, ro). 
Examples of similar uses of 7 in Chaldee 
will be found Dan, ii. 22, 28, iv, 32. Thus 
the phrase NOY will mean in effect, as it 
is correctly rendered by A. V. ‘until.’ So 
as regards these latter two particles Keil; and 
as to the general effect of the passage Knobel. 

Render therefore ‘‘for Kain shall surely not 
be for destruction until Asshur, &c.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


1 Lsvad at Shittim commit whoredom and idola- 
try. 6 Phinehas hilleth Zimri and Cozbi. 
10 God therefore giveth him an everlasting 
priesthood, 16 The Midianites are to be 


vexta. 


CHAP. XXV. 1. Séittim] An abbreviation 
for Abel-shittim; see on xxil. 1. 
the people began to commit, &c.| The re- 
cords of the neighbouring cities of the plain, 
and the circumstances of the origin of Moab, 
Gen. xix. 30 sqq., suggest that the people 
Vor. I. 


ND Israel abode in @Shittim, and ‘cna 33 


the people began to commit 
whoredom with the daughters of 
Moab. 


2 And they called the people unto 


amongst whom Israel was now thrown were 
more than ordinarily licentious. 


2. And they called) i.e. “the daughters 
of Moab called:” the verb, and the ensuing 
‘‘ their,” being in Hebrew feminine. 

3B 
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>Deut.¢ % Take all the heads of the people,’ 


Josh. 22, 
17. 


the sacrifices of their gods: and the 
people did eat, and bowed down to 
their gods, 

3 And Israel joined himself unto 
Baal-peor; and the anger of the 
Lorp was kindled against Israel. 

4 And the Lorp said unto Moses, 


and hang them up before the Lorp 
against the sun, that the fierce anger 
of the Lorp may be turned away 
from Israel. 

5 And Moses said unto the judges 
of Israel, Slay ye every one his men 
that were joined into Bacleacer: 

6 4 And, behold, one of the chil- 

. dren of Israel came and brought unto 
his brethren a Midianitish woman in 
the sight of Moses, and in the sight 


. 3. joined himself] i.e. by taking part in 
the sacrificial meals as described in the last 
verse, Cf, Exod. xxxiv. 153 1 Cor, x. 18. 
The phrase is repeated, v. 5; Ps. cvi.28. The 
LXX. and Vulg. render ‘‘ was initiated ;” and 
correctly as to the effect of the acts described. 
The worship of Baal was attended with the 
grossest impurity, indeed partly consisted in 
it. Cf. Hos. iv. 14, ix. 10; also the worship 
of Mylitta, Herod. 1. 187. 

Baal-peor) i.e. the Baal worshipped at Peor, 
the place mentioned xxiii. 28. Hence the god 
himself is styled ‘‘ Peor” in v. 18, xxxi. 163 
Josh. xxii. 17; and the spot ‘‘Beth-peor,” 
‘house of Peor,” Deut. iii. 29, iv. 46. Baal- 
peor is probably to be identified with Che- 
mosh; see notes on xxi. 29, and xxxii. 37, 38. 


4. Take all the beads of the people] i.e. as- 
semble the chiefs of the people to thee. Cf. 
‘‘took men,” xvi. I. 
bang them] i.e. those who had joined them- 
selves to Peor. It appears from the command 
given by Moses in the next verse that the 
offenders were tobe first slain by the hands of 
‘“‘the judges of Israel,” and afterwards hung 
up ‘‘against the sun” (é.e. publicly, openly ; 
cf. 2 Sam. xii. 12) as an aggravation of their 
punishment. This would be done by impaling 
the body or fastening it to a cross, Cf. Deut, 
xxi. 23, note, and 2 Sam, xxi. 

5. Slay ye every one bis gal The judges 
were each to kill the offenders belonging to his 
own jurisdiction. 

6. @ Midianitish woman] Lit. “the Mi- 
dianitish woman,” the particular one by whom 
he had been enticed. From v. 15 it appears 
that she was the daughter of Zur, who was a 
*‘head over a people, and of a chief house in 
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of all the congregation of the children 
of Israel, who were weeping before 
the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation. 

7 And ‘when Phinehas, the son of ¢ Ps. 106. 
Eleazar, the son of Aaron the priest, 2°Mac. ». 
saw it, he rose.up from among the 5+ 
congregation, and took a javelin in 
his hand; : 

8 And he went after the man of’ 
Israel into the tent, and thrust both 
of them through, the man of Israel, 
and the woman through her belly. 

So the plague was stayed from the 
children of Israel. 

9 And those that died in the ¢:Cor.10 
plague were twenty and four thousand. * 

10 @ And the Lorp spake unto - 
Moses, saying, 


Midian,” and is mentioned xxxi. 8 as one of 
the five kings of Midian that afterwards pe- 
rished by the hands of the Israelites. Her high 
rank proves that Zimri had not fallen in with 
her by mere chance, but had been deliberately 
singled out by the Midianites as one whom 
they must at any price lead astray. The 
example of Zimri is doubtless recorded as one 
of the most memorable and characteristic in 
itself, as well as because it gave the impulse to 
the act of Phinehas, vv. 7, 8. 

eweeping before the door of the tabernacle] 
The plague (v. 9) had doubtless already 
broken out among the people. ‘The more god- 
fearing had already assembled at the door of 
the Tabernacle of God (cf. Joel ii. 15 —17) to 
intercede for mercy, when Zimri committed 
the fresh and public outrage just described. 


8. into the tent] Heb. bakkubbab: the 
word with the article attached to it has 
through the Arabic and Spanish into our lan- 

as ‘alcove.’ It denotes anything 
arched: here, the inner recess in the tent, fa- 
Shioned archwise (cf. the Latin “‘ fornex,” Juv. 
III. 156), and appropriated as the sleeping- 
chamber and women’s apartment. 

the plague was stayed] No plague had as 
yet been mentioned; but it appears from the 
next verse, and from God's words in wv. 11, 
that a divinely sent pestilence was raging until 
the wrath of’ God was appeased by the act of 
Phinehas. The term ‘‘plague” may however 
be understood to include the slaughter wrought 
upon the offenders by ‘the judges,” v. 5. (Cf. 
for such sense of the Hebrew word, x Sam. 
Iv. 17; 2 Sam. Xvii. 9.) 


9. twenty and four thousand] St Paul 
(1 Cor. x. 8) says ‘three and twenty thou- 


¢ Ps. 106. 


v. 11—15.] 


11 “Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, 
the son of Aaron the priest, hath 
turned my wrath away from the chil- 
dren of Israel, while he was zealous 
for my sake among them, that I con- 
sumed not the children of Israel in 
my jealousy. 

12, Wherefore say, “Behold, I give 
unto him my covenant of peace: 

13 And he shall have it, and his 
seed after him, even the covenant of 
an everlasting priesthood; because he 


sand,” following probably the Jewish tradition 
which deducted one thousand as the number 
slain by the hands of their brethren. 


11. sath turned my wrath away] So wv. 
13 he is said to have ‘‘ made an atonement for 
the children of Israel.” The signal example 
thus made by Phinehas of a leading offender 
was accepted by God as an expiation (lit. in 
v. 13 ‘covering ;” see on the typical signifi- 
cance Lev. i. 4), and the exterminating wrath 
which had gone forth against the whole 
pone was arrested. Cf. the case of Achan, 
Ave . vii. and Ps. cvi. 30, ‘‘ Then stood up 

inehas, and executed judgment, and so the 
plague was stayed.” 

The act of Phinehas must be regarded as 
exceptional. It was an extraordinary deed of 
vengeance, justified by the singular atrocity 
of the crime which provoked it. The later 
Jews rightly appreciated its character, though, 
whilst guarding the application of a danger- 
ous precedent by minute conditions, they lost 
the spirit of ‘it, when they founded on it 
and on the similar act of Samuel (1 Sam. xv. 
33) the ‘jus zelotyparum;” i.e. the right 
accorded to every Jew to punish summarily 
any gross and flagrant breach of Divine law 
committed in his presence. Cf. the act of 
Mattathias (1 Macc. ii. 24 sqq.) in slaying a 
man about to sacrifice publicly on an idola- 
trous altar, and the praise bestowed upon it 
v. 26, ‘** Thus dealt he zealously for the law 
of God, like as Phinees did unto Zambri the 
son of Salom.” ‘The stoning of St Stephen 
(Acts vii.) has been quoted as an application 
of the ‘‘jus zeloty ” Our Lord's ex- 
pulsion of the traffickers from the Temple is 
another, characterized however by abstinence 
from all violence beyond what was necessary to 
vindicate the law. 

The act of Phinehas was not done under 
the commission of Moses given v. 5. Phinehas 
was not one of the “chiefs” or ‘‘judges;” 
and had he been so, could only have been 
warranted in slaying offenders of his own 
tribe of Levi. Nor is there any evidence, un- 
less it be found in the approval of the deed 
afterwards, that he was bidden by extraordi- 
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was zealous for his God, and made an 
atonement for the children of Israel. 
14 Now the name of the Israelite 
that was slain, even that was slain 
with the Midianitish woman, was 
Zimri, the son of Salu, a prince of 3 
tchief house among the Simeonites. 


itish woman that was slain was Coz- 
bi, the daughter of Zur; he was head 
over a people, and of a chief house in 


Midian. 


nary command of God to do it. It was its 
own justification. Its merit consisted in the 
evidence it gave that his heart was right before 
God. He was, to quote the text of v, 11 
ad Iiteram, ‘‘ zealous with God’s zeal,” and 
abhorred the presumptuous wickedness of 
Zimri, as God abhorred it. He _ therefore 
risked his own life by dealing according to 
their deserts with two influential and defiant 
evil doers; and his act, done in the face of 
Moses and the people, and for them, was ac- 
cepted by God as a national atonement. How 
thoroughly the nation adopted the deed is 
manifest by the conspicuous position from 
henceforth assigned to Phinehas (cf. xxxi. 6 ; 
Josh. xxii. 13 sqq.), and by the fame which 
attached to him and it ever afterwards. On 
the public and civil aspects of the subject see 
Bp Sanderson’s Sermon on Ps, cvi. 30, ‘ Works,’ 
Oxford Ed., 11. 240 sqq.; on the more personal 
and private, Bp Andrewes’? Sermon on the 
same text, Andrewes’ Sermons, ‘ Lib. of 
Anglo-Cath, ‘Theol.’ v. 223. 


12. my covenant of peace] Equivalent to 
‘‘the covenant of my peace.” God establishes 
with Phinehas in particular that covenant 
which He had made generally with all his 
people; and among its blessings peace is spe- 
cially mentioned, because of the peace between 
God and the congregation which Phinehas had 
brought about. The assurance of peace with 
God is appropriately bestowed on the man 
who had regained this peace for others. As an 
additional gift there is assigned to him and his 
seed for ever the office of peace-making, the 
legitimate function of the priesthood (cf. Eph. 
ii. 14); and the covenant was thus to hima 
covenant not only of peace but of life ie 
Mal. ii. 5). It is not the high-priesthood that 
is here exclusively intended: to this Phinehas 
had not as yet succeeded, for his father Eleazar 
was still alive. Yet after he had become high- 
priest, the office, with a short interruption 
from the days of Eli to those of David, when 
for unknown reasons it was filled by the de- 
scendants of his uncle Ithamar, was perpetuated 
in the line of Phinehas; nor indeed ts it known 
to have departed from that line again until the 

3B2 


f Heb. 
15 And the name of the Midian- (4,,/ ¢ 
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16 @ And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, sayings 

17 £Vex the Midianites, and smite 
them: 

18 For they vex you with their 
wiles, wherewith they have beguiled 
you in the matter of Peor, and in the 
matter of Cozbi, the daughter of a 
prince of Midian, their sister, which 
was slain in the day of the plague for 
Peor’s sake. saying, 

CHAPTER XXVI. 4 Take the sum of the people, from 


1 The sum of all Israd is taken in the plains of twenty years old and upward; as the 
Moab. 52 The law of dividing among them Lorp ’commanded Moses and the * bp. t- 


the-inheritance vs the land. §] The families children of Israel, which went forth — 
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unto Moses and unto Eleazar the son 
of Aaron the priest, saying, 
2 Take the sum of all the con 
gation of the children of Israel, “from ¢ chap. z. 
twenty years old and upward, through- * 
out their fathers’ house, all that are 
able to go to war in Israel. 
3 And Moses and Eleazar the 
priest spake with them in the plains 
of Moab by Jordan near Jericho, 


& chap. 3r. 
2, 


and number of the Levites. 63 None were 
left of them which were numbered at Sinai, Out of the land of Egypt. ¢Gen. 46. 
but Caleb and Joshua. 5 { «Reuben, the eldest son of Is- a 


rael : the children of Reuben ; Hanoch, 14. 


ND it came to pass after the 
of whom cometh the family of the Ha- } © 5- 


plague, that the Lorp spake 


typical priesthood of the sons of Aaron was 
merged in the actual priesthood of the Saviour 
of mankind. 

17. Vex the Midianites| On the relations 
between the Midianites the Moabites, cf. 
xxii. 2 and note. As the Israelites are to ‘‘ vex 
the Midianites” alone, it may be inferred that 
though the licentious rites of the Moabites had 
furnished the occasion, yet it was the Midian- 
ites im particular that had been the active 
agents in corrupting the say at Cf. on v. 1; 
and, for the execution of this command, 
ch. xxxi. 

CHAP. XXVI. Census in the Plains of Moab. 

This mustering of the Tribes was imme- 
diately preparatory to the war against Midian, 
and to the invasion of Canaan which shortly 
followed. With a view also to an equitable 
allotment of the land to be conquered (cf. 
v. 54) the numbers of the several tribes are 
taken according to their families, 


1. after the plague] These words serve to 
show approximately the date at which the 
census was taken, and intimate the reason for 
the great decrease in numbers which was found 
to have taken place in certain tribes. Cf. Deut. 
iv. 3 and on v. 5 of this chapter. 


8,4. ‘There is an ellipsis in the beginning 
of v. 4, which is probably rightly supplied 
by the English Version from v. 2. The 
LXX. takes the last clause of v. 4 as a kind 
of title to the catalogue which follows in this 
sense: And the children of Israel which went 
forth from the land of Egypt were those 
whose names follow. 


& sqq. The tribes are mentioned in the 
same order as in the earlier census, ch. i., exe 


t that Manasseh here precedes Ephraim; 
probably as being now the larger tribe. The 


following table shows the numbers of the 
tribes at each census: 
In the Plains 

At Sinai. of Moab. 
Reuben ...... 46,500 435730 
Simeon ...... 593300 22,200 
Gad secsccess 45,650 40,500 
Meese babannsee 74,600 76,500 
ssachar ...... 54,400 64,300 
Zebulun ...... 57,400 60,500 
Ephraim...... 40,500 32,500 
anasseh ...32,200 52,700 
Benjamin ...35,400 45,600 
Dan csiessces 62,700 64,400 
Asher ....,....41,500 53,400 
Naphtali...... 53,400 45,400 


Seven of the tribes, of which are the three 
belonging to the camp of Judah, shew an in- 
crease of numbers; and five, among whom are 
the three belonging to the camp of Reuben, 
shew a decrease. ‘The greatest increase of any 
one tribe is in Manasseh: see on xxxii. 42 
‘The most remarkable decrease is in. Simeon, 
which now shews less than half its former 
strength. To this tribe Zimri, the chief of- 
fender in the recent transgression, belonged 
(xxv. 14). Probably his tribesmen generally 
had followed his example, and had accordingly 
suffered most severely in the plague, See 
further on v. 12. In the parting blessing of 
Moses, uttered at no great interval from this 
date, the tribe of Simeon alone is omitted. 
Respecting the round numbers which the cen- 
sus shews, see on Deut. xxxiii. On the odd 
thirty in the tribe of Reuben see i. 20 sqq. 
and the note. 

Each tribe is, in the ensuing catalogue, re= 
presented as subdivided into certain chief fami- 


coer 6. 2strove against Moses and 


v. 6—15.] 


nochites: of Pallu, the family of the 
Palluites : 

6 Of Hezron, the family of the 
Hezronites: of Carmi, the family of 
the Carmites. 

7 These are the families of the 
Reubenites: and they that were 
numbered of them were forty and 
three thousand and seven hundred 
and thirty. 

8 And the sons of Pallu; Eliab. 

9 And the sons of Eliab; Nemuel, 
and Dathan, and Abiram. This ss 
that Dathan and Abiram, which were 
famous in the congregation, who 


against 

Aaron in the company of Korah, 
when they strove against the Lorp: 
1o And the earth opened her 
mouth, and swallowed them up to- 


lies. ‘The families of all the tribes, excluding 
the Levites, number fifty-seven. The ancestral 
heads after whom these families are named 
co: nd nearly with the children and 
great-grandchildren of Jacob, enumerated in 
Gen. xlvi. Both lists consist mainly of grand- 
children of Jacob, both contain also the same 
two grandchildren of Judah, and the same 
two grandchildren of Asher. It aaa then 
that the document in Genesis must be regarded 
as a list, not of those who went down in their 
own persons with Jacob into Egypt, but of 
those whose names were transmitted to their 
eae BL of the date of the Exodus as the 

eads of Israelitish houses, and who may thus 
be reckoned the early ancestors of the people. 
It is not necessary to regard each house as 
consisting of actual lineal descendants only ; or 
yet as comprising always all the descendants 
of the ancestor whose name it bears. In some 
cases, probably, families attached themselves to 
more powerful households to which they were 
akin, and became merged in them, and so lost 
all separate name and place. It is likely, e.g. 
that Dan had many children, and many 
branches of descendants, notwithstanding that 
they were all comprised, by estimation, in the 
family of the one son known to us. In other 
cases, where new families sprang up and took 
their name from leaders of a younger genera- 
tion, the family named after the older ancestor 
would consist only of such remnant of his 
descendants as had not become incorporated in 
the younger families; e.g. in the tribe of 
Ephraim the Shuthalhites appear to have ab- 
sorbed the Eranites, although the latter were 
actually descended, through Eran, from Shu- 
thelah. A variety of circumstances would 
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gether with Korah, when that com- 
pany died, what time the fire devour- 
ed two hundred and fifty men: and 
they became a sign. 

11 Notwithstanding the children 
of Korah died not. 

12 4 The sons of Simeon after 
their families: of Nemuel, the family 
of the Nemuelites: of Jamin, the 
family of the Jaminites: of Jachin, 
the family of the Jachinites: 

13 Of Zerah, the family of the 
Zarhites : of Shaul, the family of the 
Shaulites. 

14 These are the families of the 
Simeonites, twenty and two thousand 
and two hundred. 

15 The children of Gad after 
their families: of Zephon, the family 
of the Zephonites: of Haggi, the fa- 


naturally tend to bring into prominence some 
branches of the same parent stock, and to 
throw others into the background. 

10. together with Korah] i.e. they were 
engulphed at the same time that Korah perish- 
ed; for Korah ag elie one to have died 
amongst the two h and fifty incense 
offerers at the door of the Tabernacle, not 
with Dathan and Abiram (cf. on xvi, 32 
and 35). 

11. the children of Korab died sof nk 
v. 58. Samuel the prophet was of this family 
according to x Chr, vi. 22 sqq.; and Heman, 
“‘the king’s seer,” 1 Chr. xxv. 5, the first of 
the three Levites to whom David intrusted the 
management of the vocal and instrumental 
music of the Temple services, 1 Chr. vi. 33. 
Several of the Psalms appear from the titles 
to have been com for the sons of Korah: 
cf. titles of Ps, xhi., xliv., xlv., &c. 

12. Nemuel] So x Chron. iv. 24. In Gen. 
xlvi. ro, Ex. vi. rs, Jemuel. The variation, 
like other similar ones which follow, seems 
due merely to error of transcription. 

Jamin] So in Gen. xlvi. 10, Ex. vi. 15. In 
x Chron. iv. 24, Jarib. 

The earlier list enumerates Ohad among 
the sons of Simeon. As this name does not 
appear either here or in Chronicles, it is A he 
bable that his family had become extinct. They 
may have been carried off in the recent plague: 
possibly were ‘‘the chief house among the 
Simeonites,” of which Zimri had been prince. 

18. Zerab] So in Chronicles; but in Gen. 
list Zohar, with a different initial letter. 

16—18. Zephon; Oxni; <Arod.] In Gen. 
xlvi. 16, Ziphion; Ezbon; Arodi. 
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mily of the Haggites: of Shuni, the 
family of the Shunites : 

16 Of Ozni, the family of the 
Oznites: of Eri, the family of the 
Erites : 

17 Of Arod, the family of the 
Arodites: of Areli, the family of the 
Arelites. 

18 These are the families of the 
children of Gad according to those 
that were numbered of them, forty 
thousand and five hundred. 

1g 4 ¢The sons of Judah were Er 
and Onan: and Er and Onan died in 
the land of Canaan. 

20 And the sons of Judah after 
their families were; of Shelah, the fa- 
mily of the Shelanites: of Pharez, the 
family of the Pharzites: of Zerah, the 
family of the Zarhites. 

21 And the sons of Pharez were; 
of Hezron, the family of the Hez- 
ronites: of Hamul, the family of the 
Hamulites. 


22 These are the families of Ju- 


dah according to those that were 
numbered of them, threescore and 
sixteen thousand and five hundred. 

23 41 Of the sons of Issachar after 
their families: of Tola, the family of 
the Tolaites: of Pua, the family of 
the Punites: 

24 Of Jashub, the family of the 
Jashubites : of Shimron, the family of 
the Shimronites. 

25 These are the families of Issa- 
char according to those that were 
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Iv. 16—34. 


numbered of them, threescore and four 
thousand and three hundred. : 

26 @ Of the sons of Zebulun after 
their families: of Sered, the family of 
the Sardites: of Elon, the family of 
the Elonites: of Jahleel, the family 
of the Jahleelites. 

27 These are the families of the 
Zebulunites according to those that 
were numbered of them, threescore. | 
thousand and five hundred. 

28 { The sons of Joseph after 
their families were Manasseh and. 
Ephraim. 

29 Of the sons of Manasseh: of 


SMachir, the family of the Machir-7Josb. 17. 


ites: and Machir begat Gilead: of Gi- ~ 
lead come the family of the Gileadites, 

30 These are the sons of Gilead: 
of Jeezer, the family of the Jee- 
zerites: of Helek, the family of the 
Helekites : 

31 And of Asriel, the family of 
the Asrielites: and of Shechem, the 
family of the Shechemites : 

32 And of Shemida, the family of 
the Shemidaites: and of Hepher, the 
family of the Hepherites. 


33 @ And £Zelophehad the son of ¢ chap. 27. 


Hepher had no sons, but daughters: “ 
and the names of the daughters of 
Zelophehad were Mahlah, and Noah, 
Hoglah, Milcah, and Tirzah. 

34 These are the families of Ma- 
nasseh, and those that were number- 
ed of them, fifty and two thousand 
and seven hundred. 


23—25. Pua] Heb. Puvah, as in Gen. 
xlvi. 13. Slightly otherwise in x Chron. vii. 
1. fashub: so in Chronicles; but in Genesis 
Fob. Shimron: so in Genesis; in Chronicles 
Shimrom. 


29. Gilead] He was the grandfather of 
Zelophehad (xxvii. 1), and belonged there- 
fore to a generation which had now quite passed 
away. Amid some confusion, occasioned by 
the manner in which the records were copied, 
the genealogy of 1 Chron. vii. 14 sqq. reveals 
to us the fact that either the mother or grand- 
mother of Gilead was an Aramite. For this 
reason doubtless he was named after the terri- 
tory which formed the frontier between Aram 
and Canaan, the territory wherein Laban the 


Aramite and Jacob the inheritor of the pro- 
mises had finally parted. (Gen. xxxi. 25, 47.) 
These associations probably suggested the 
ial allotment in the district of Gilead to 
e Machirites (xxxii. 40), as being the dis- 
trict from which their ancestress had sprung, 
and which had given its name to the head of 
their families. It was, however, only a small 
part of the territory usually known as Gilead 
that was occupied by any of the Manassite 
families: their inheritance in that direction 
was, in the main, the land of Bashan. For 
the further use of Gilead as a personal name, 
see Judg. xi. 1, 2. Gen. xliv. gives no record 
of the names of the children of Manasseh and 
Ephraim, 


Vv. 35—54-]. 


35 @ These are the sons. of Eph- 
raim after their families: of Shuthe-. 
lah, the family of the Shuthalhites: of 
_ Becher, the bmi of the Bachrites: 
of Tahan, the family of the Tahanites. . 

36 And these are the sons of 
Shuthelah: of Eran, the family of the 
Eranites. 

37 These are the families. of the 
sons of Ephraim according to those 
that were numbered of them, thirt 
and two thousand and five Bandred. 
These are the sons of Joseph after 
their families. 

38 The sons of Benjamin after 
their families: of Bela, the family of 
the Belaites: of Ashbel, the family of 
the Ashbelites: of Ahiram, the family 
of the Ahiramites:. 

39 Of Shupham, the family of the 
Shuphamites: of Hupham, the family 
of the Huphamites. : 

' 40 And the sons of Bela were Ard 

and Naaman: of Ard, the family of 
the Ardites: and of Naaman, the 
family of the Naamites. 

41 These are the sons of Benjamin. 
after their families: and they that 
were numbered of them were forty 
and five thousand and six hundred. 

42 4 These are the sons of Dan 
after their families: of Shuham, the 
family of the Shuhamites. These 
are the families of Dan after their 
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after their families: of Jimna, the 
family of the Jimnites: of Jesui, the. 
family of the Jesuites: of Beriah, the 
family of the Beriites. . 

45 Of the sons of Beriah: .of He- 
ber, the family of the Heberites: 
of Malchiel, the family of the Mal- 
chielites, 

46 And the name of the daughter 
of Asher was Sarah. 

47 These are the families of the 
sons of Asher according to those that 
were numbered of them; who were 
fifty and three thousand and four 
hundred. 

‘ 48 @ Of the sons of Naphtali after 
their families: of Jahzeel, the family 
of the Jahzeelites: of Guni, the fa- 
mily of the Gunites: 

49 Of Jezer, the family of the Je- 
zerites: of Shillem, the family af the. 
Shillemites. 

- §0 These are the families of Naph- 
tali according to their families: and 
they that were numbered of them 
were forty and five thousand and four 
hundred. 

51 These were the numbered of 
the children of Israel, six hundred 
thousand and a thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty. | 

52 4 And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

53 Unto A ae the land shall be di- 
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vided for an inheritance according to 4 chap. 33. 
the number of names, feb. 
54 *To many thou shalt tgive the 7g 
more inheritance, and to few thou are 
shalt ‘give the less inheritance: to diminish 


every one shall his inheritance be peda 


families. 

43 All the families of the Shuham- 
ites, according to those that were 
numbered of them, were threescore 
and four thousand and four hundred. 


44. 4 Of the children of Asher 


38—41, The list of Benjamite families does 
not accord with the list in Genesis. See note 
on Gen. xlvi. 21; and on x Chron. vii. 6—12. 
The names Shupham and Hupham appear in 
Gen. xlvi. 21 as Muppim and Huppim; in 
1 Chron. vii. 12 as Shuppim and Huppim, in 
1 Chron. viii. 5 as Shephuphan and Huram. 

42. Shubam] Elsewhere Hushim (Gen. 
xlvi. 23; x Chron. vil. 12). 

44—47. The names of the Asherites 
correspond to those of Gen. xlvi. 17, a 
that the Ishuah of that list is wanting. T 


name is possibly due to an error of a tran- 

scriber, whose eye, after he had copied three 

letters of the following name Isui, reverted to 

the final letter of the preceding Jimnah, Sarah 

Sa 46) is merely another form of the name 
of Gen. /.¢. 


51. The total number of the male adult 
Israelites, exclusive of the Levites, is 601, 730; 
shewing a decrease of 1820 from the number 
at Sinai. Yet the present census would have 
exhibited an increase had it not been for the 


recent plague, 
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given according to those that were 
numbered of him. 
55 Notwithstanding the land shall 


‘chap. 33: be ‘divided by lot: according to the 


4. 
Josh; It 
23. 

& 14. 2. 


names of the tribes of their fathers 
they shall inherit. 

56 According to the lot shall the 
possession thereof be divided between 
many and few. | 


2Exod.6. 57 4 *And these are they that 


16, 17, 18, 
19. 


were numbered of the Levites after 
their families: of Gershon, the family 
of the Gershonites: of Kohath, the 
family of the Kohathites: of Merari, 
the family of the Merarites. 

58 These are the families of the 
Levites: the family of the Libnites, 
the family of the Hebronites, the 
family of the Mahlites, the family of 
the Mushites, the family of the Ko- 
rathites. And Kohath begat Amram. 


g And the name of Amram’s wife 


‘Exod. 2. was /Jochebed, the daughter of Levi, 


& 6. 20. 


whom her mother bare to Levi in 
Egypt: and she bare unto Amram 
Aaron and Moses, and Miriam their 


sister. 
60 And unto Aaron was born 
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Nadab, and Abihu, Eleazar, and 
Ithamar. 

61 And ™Nadab and Abihu died, * 'v. 1 
when they offered strange fire before chap. 3. « 
the Lorp. ae 2 

62 And those that were numbered 
of them were twenty and three thou- 
sand, all males from a month old and 
upward: for they were not numbered 
among the children of Israel, because 
there was no inheritance given them 
among the children of Israel. 

63 @ These are they that were 
numbered by Moses and Eleazar the 

iest, who numbered the children of 

srael in the plains of Moab by Jor- 
dan near Jericho. 

64 But among these there was not 
a man of them whom Moses and 
Aaron the priest numbered, when 
they numbered the children of Israel 
in the wilderness of Sinai. 

65 For the Lorp had said of them, 

They *shall surely die in the wild- * chap. 14 
erness. And there was not left a 1 Cor. 10. 
man of them, save Caleb the son of * * 
peeouanets and Joshua the son of 

un. 


56. According to the lot, &c.} The 
general situation, though not the extent of the 
various tribal territories, was to be determined 
by lot. The land therefore could not be 
mapped out into territories till after the lots 

drawn. ‘This method was doubtless 
adopted not only in order to preclude jealou- 
sies and disputes, but also that the several 
tribes might regard the territories as deter- 
mined for them by God Himself: cf. Prov. 
XVi. 33. 


658. Of these Levite families, the Lib- 
nites belonged to the branch of Gershon, the 
Hebronites and Korathites or more correctly 
Korahites (Heb. “the Korhite family,” i.e. 
the family of Korah), to that of Kohath, and the 
Mahlites and Mushites to that of Merari: see 
lil, 22, 27, 33, XVi. 1. Of the other families 
named in ch. iii. the Shimites would seem to 
be now extinct, or to have been incorporated 
with the Libnites; and the Uzzielites, if they 
still survived, in like manner with another of 
the Kohathite families. The Izeharites of iii. 


27 were probably now all known as Korathites, 
Korah being the son of Izhar; and of the 
Amramites, who consisted of Moses and Aaron 
and their descendants, with Miriam, we have 
an account in the ensuing verses. 


59. whom her mother bare] Literally 
‘¢whom she bare;” the subject is wanting and 
the verb is in the feminine gender. ‘The text 
is probably imperfect here. See Note at end 
of the chapter. 


62. The total number of male Levites, 
23,000, shews an increase of 1ooo on the 
number at Sinai (iii. 39). It is doubtless to 
be taken as a round number; and, as before, 
includes the male children from a month old 
and upward, as well as the male adults. 


64. there was not a man] Indeed it 
appears from Deut. ii. r4—15 that the genera- 
ration numbered at the former census had 
perished before the host crossed the brook 
Zered. Eleazar is here accounted as one of the 
enumeration: see v.63, and cf. xiv. 24 and note. 


v. 1, 2.] 
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NOTE on CHap. XXVI. 59. 


The mode of filling up the ellipse adopted 
by the A. V., though supported by most 
authorities ancient and modern, is merely con- 
jectural. It is too quite without parallel; for 
in x Kingsi. 6 quoted by Ewald, ‘ Ausf. Lehr.’ 
§ 294, and Keil, as a similar case, the missing 
name can easily be supplied from the preceding 
verse. It seems most likely that several words 
have fallen out of the text in this place. On 
comparing the Levite families here named with 
ili, 18—20, Ex. vi. 17 sqq., those of Shimei 
and Uzziel are omitted; and the latter family 
at any rate was neither extinct nor obscure: 
cf. Ex. vi. 22, Lev. x.4. Moreover Jochebed 
the mother of Moses could not be strictly the 


daughter of Levi, for three centuries must have 
int between the death of Levi and the 
birth of Moses, see on Ex. ii. x. Amram and 

ochebed were then descendants of Levi, pro- 

bly seven or eight generations removed. 
Michaelis, Geddes, and Boothroyd take the 
Hebrew pronoun MN as a proper name, 
‘‘whom Atha bare:” Knobel, after Vulg., Jar- 
chi, Onk., Arab. &c., proposes to alter the 
pointing, and to take the verb as a passive 
‘‘who was born.” In the face of the strong 
probability that the text is very im t, and 
in the absence of means for restoring it, con- 


jectures as to what the proper sense may be 


are wholly useless, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

1 Zhe daughters of Zelophchad sue for an in- 
heritance. 6 The law of inheritances. 12 
Moses, being told of his death, sucth for a 
poe 18 Joshua is appointed to succeed 

ti. 


q ‘HEN came the daughters of 
# chap. 26. 8 


«Zelophehad, the son of He- 


Joch.27.3. pher, the son of Gilead, the son of 


Machir, the son of Manasseh, of the 


families of Manasseh the son of Jo- 
seph: and these are the names of his 
daughters; Mahlah, Noah, and Hog- 
lah, and Milcah, and Tirzah. 

2 And they stood before Moses, 
and before Eleazar the priest, and 
before the princes and all the congre- 
gation, dy the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation, saying, 


Cuap. XXVII. The command given xxvi. 
52 sqq. to divide the land among the people 
‘¢according to the number of the tribes of their 
fathers,” suggests the petition of the daughters 
of Zelophehad now brought before Moses 
(vv. 1—6); and the decision in this case leads 
to a general enactment respecting the right of 
inheritance when a man died and left only 
daughters behind him. ‘This law is after- 
wards supplemented by certain restrictions as 
to the marriage of such heiresses (xxxvi). It 
is obvious that these successive enactments 
grew out of emergencies which presented them- 
selves when the questions connected with the 
taking ion of Canaan came actually to be 
encountered, and hold thus their natural place 
and order in the closing chapters of Num 
The preparations for taking possession of the 
land beng thus completed, the approaching 
death of Moses, who was not to enter it (xx. 
13), is announced (vv. 12—14), and his suc- 
cessor solemnly appointed (wv. 15—23). 


1. the daughters of Zelopbebad, the son of 
Hepbher, the son of Gilead] Cf. on xxvi. 29. 

It does not appear that women in Israel 
had, up to the present time, enjoyed any dis- 
tinct nght of inheritance. Yet a father, whe- 
ther sons had been born to him or not, had 
the power, either before or at his death, to 
cause part of his estate to pass to a daughter; 
in which case her husband married into her 


family rather than she into his, and the chil- 
dren were regarded as of the family from which 
the estate had come. Thus Machir, ancestor 
of Zelophehad, although he had a son Gilead, 
left also, as is probable, an inheritance to his 
daughter, the wife of Hezron of the tribe of 
Judah, by reason of which their descendants, 
among whom was Jair, were reckoned as be- 
longing to the tribe of Manasseh (1 Chron. ii. 
21 sqq., Num. xxxil. 41). Thus Sheshan 
also, who had no sons, married his daughter 
to his Egyptian servant Jarha, and so had by 
them a long line of posterity (1 Chron. ii. 
34 sqq.). Other eastern nations had like cus- 
toms. The daughters of Laban complain of 
having no “portion or inheritance in their 
father’s house” (Gen. xxxi. 14), intimating 
apparently that Laban might have given them 
such had he so pleased, and thus bound their 
husband by ties that would have prevented 
him leaving his father-in-law. So of the 
daughters of Job it is specially noted that 
“their father gave them inheritance among 
their brethren” (Job xlii. 15). 


2. by the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation| The place of solemn assembly of 
the elders; for when in xi. 16, 26, they are 
said to go out to the tabernacle, it is the 
entrance of the tabernacle that is meant (com- 
pare xii. 4 and 5). It was however y to 
the seventy elders that the daughters of Zelo- 
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vchep 4 = 3 Our father died in the wilder- 
XK 26.64, ness, and he was not in the company 
. of them that gathered themselves to- 
gether against the Lorp in the com- 
pany of Korah; but died in his own 
sin, and had no sons. 
4 Why should the name of our 
tHeb. father be ‘done away from among 
ed, his family, because he hath no son 


Give unto us therefore a possession 
stg the brethren of our father, __ 

5 And Moses brought their cause 
before the Lorp. 

6 4 And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

7 The daughters of Zelophehad 
speak right: thou shalt surely give 
them a possession of an inheritance 
among their father’s brethren; and 
thou shalt cause the inheritance of 
their father to pass unto them. 

8 And thou shalt speak unto the 
children of Israel, saying, If a man 
die, and have no son, then ye shall 
cause his inheritance to pass unto his 
daughter. 

g And if he have no daughter, 
then ye shall give his inheritance 
unto his brethren. 

10 And if he have no brethren, 


phehad made suit; but rather to the princes, 
the heads of tribes and of families, who were 
making the census under the superintendence 
of Moses and Eleazar. 

3. but died in bis own sin] i.e. perished 
under the general sentence of exclusion from 
the land of promise passed on all the older 
generation, but limited to that generation alone, 
It had been declared at the period of that sen- 
tence (xiv. 31) that ‘‘their little ones should 
enter in, to know the land which their fathers 
had despised ;” and by virtue of this declara- 
tion the daughters of Zelophehad claim that 
their father’s sin should not be visited upon 
them. There would have been less ground 
for the claim had Zelophehad shared in any of 
the other special rebellions; for it was the 
general rule of God’s government in such cases 
that the children should bear the consequences 
of their fathers’ iniquity. 

4. Give unto us| As representing our 
father; that so he, through us his representa- 
tives, may enjoy a like inheritance with his 
brethren. 


12. mount Abarim] The host had crossed 
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[v.”3—17, 


then ye shall give his inheritance 
unto his father’s brethren. 

11 And if his father have no bre- . 
thren, then ye shall give his inhe- 
ritance unto his kinsman that is next 
to him of his family, and he shall — 
possess it: and it shall be unto the 
children of Israel a statute of judg- - 
ment, as the Lorp commanded Mo- 
ses. 

12 @ And the Lorp said unto Mo- 
ses, “Get thee up into this mount < Deut 3 
Abarim, and see the land which I have ** 
given unto the children of Israel. 

13 And when thou hast seen it, 
thou also shalt be gathered unto thy 
people, as Aaron thy brother was ¢ chap. 2. 
gathered. ecg 

14 For ye ‘rebelled against my ¢ chap. 2. 
commandment in the desert of Zin, * 
in the strife of the congregation, to 
sanctify me at the water before their: 
eyes: that is the “water of Meribah “Exod. 17. 
in Kadesh in the wilderness of Zin. ” 

15 4 And Moses spake unto the 
Lorp, saying, 

16 Let the Lorn, the God of the 
spirits of all flesh, set a man over the 
congregation, 476 ; 

17. Which may go out before ~ 


these heights already on its march (xxi. 20 
and note); and it was from them too that Ba- 

had made his second attempt to curse 
the people (xxiii. 14). 

Moses’ charge to Joshua, Deut. xxxi. 23, 
must have been subsequent to the appointment 
of Joshua recorded in this chapter. It is pro- 
bable then that the commands now given to 
Moses stand in their proper chronological 
place here. Moses’ ascent of the mount and 
his death there are recorded, Deut. xxxii. 48 
sqq., Xxxiv. 1—4. The closing scenes of his: 
life, the war against Midian, and the rehearsal 
of the law in Deut., which occupy the rest 
of the Pentateuch, appear thus to be narrated 
in the order in which they occurred. 


14. that is the water of Meribab, &c.] 
These words look like a gloss; and possibly 
found their way into the text though orginally 
written in the margin. 

16. the God of the spirits of all flesh] 
An acknowledgment that man, who is but 
flesh (cf. Gen. vi. 3), is of himself helpless; 
and ‘lives and moves and has his being” in 
God (cf. Acts xvii. 28): hence suitably em- 


v. 18—2.] 


them, and which may go in before 
them, and which may lead them out, 
and which may bring them in; that 
the seal ee of the Lorp be not 
as sheep which have no shepherd.‘7« 

18 @ And the Lorp said unto 
Moses, Take thee Joshua the son of 
Nun, a man in whom is the spirit, 
and lay thine hand upon him; 

1g And set him before Eleazar the 
priest, and before all the congrega- 
tion; and give him a charge in their 
sight. 3 

20 And thou shalt put some of 
thine honour upon him, that all the 
congregation of the children of Israel 
may be obedient. 

21 And he shall stand before 
Eleazar the priest, who shall ask 


£ Exod. 28. caunsel for him “after the judgment 


of Urim before the Lorn: at his 
word shall they go out, and at his 


ployed here to introduce an entreaty that God 
would not leave the congregation without a 
guide and leader, and in xvi. 22 as preface to 
an intercession that the whole people should 


not suffer for the sin of a few. 
18. in whom is the cist (Cf. Gen. 
xli. 38.) Joshua was endowed by God with 


the requisite spiritual qualifications for the 
office. Moses howevér was to lay his hands 
upon him, both in order to confer formal and 
public appointment, and also, as it would 
seem from Deut. xxxiv. 9 (‘‘ Joshua was 
full of the spirit of wisdom, for Moses had 
laid his hands upon him”), to confirm and 
strengthen the spiritual gifts already bestowed. 
The previous reception of the inner grace did 
not di with that of the outward sign; 
cf. the case of Cornelius, Acts x. 44—48; 
and St Paul’s baptism after his miraculous 
conversion, Acts ix. 18. 

20. of thine honour] i.e. of thy dignity 
and authority. Joshua was constituted forth- 
with vice-leader under Moses, by way of in- 
troduction to his becoming chief after Moses’ 
death. ‘The transference of this honour to 
Joshua is not parallel to the communication 
of the spirit which rested upon Moses to the 
seventy elders in xi. 17, 25; for though Moses, 
in elevating Joshua to his new office, did not 
part with any of his own spiritual gifts, he yet 
necessarily shared henceforward with another 
that power which hitherto he had exercised 
alone. 

21. And be shall stand before Eleazar 
the priest, &c.] Joshua was thus to be inferior 
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word they shall come in, doth he, 
and all the children of Israel with 
him, even all the congregation. 


22, And Moses did as the Lorp | 


commanded him: and he took Jo- 
shua, and set him before Eleazar the 
priest, and before all the congregation : 

23 And he laid his hands upon 
him, and gave him a charge, as the 
Lorp commanded by the hand of 
Moses. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


1 Offerings are to be observed. 3 The continual 
burnt offering. 9 The offering on the sabdath, — 
11 on the new moons, 16 at the passover, 26. 
tn the day of firstfruits. 

ND the Lorp spake unto Moses, 
saying, 

2, Command the children of Israel, 

and say unto them, My offering, and 


my bread for my sacrifices made by ine 
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fire, for ‘a sweet savour unto ME, my vest. 


tercourse with God: the other, like all future 
rulers of Israel, was to ask counsel mediately, 
through the high-priest, and those means of 
enquiring of God wherewith the high-priest 
was entrusted. Such counsel Joshua seems 


to have omitted to seek when he concluded his 


hasty treaty with the Gibeonites, Joshua ix, 


3 Sqq- 

judgment of Urim] See on Exod. xxviii. 30. 

Cuap. XXVIII. Ordinance of the daily 
offering (vv. 1—8); and of the Sabbath (wv. 

10), monthly (vv. 11—15), and festal of- 
ferings (wv. 1631). The daily offering had 
been already commanded (Ex. xxix. 38), and 
no doubt additional offerings had become cus- 
tomary on festivals. But no such elaborate 

em as is here prescribed was or could pos- 
sibly have been observed in the wilderness: cf. 
Deut. xii. 8, 9. The regulations of this and 
the next chapter therefore point to the imme- 
diate prospect of that settlement in Canaan 
which alone could enable the Israelites to obey 
them. Cf. the ordinances in ch. xv. 

Q. My offering, and my bread, &c.) Or, 
my offering, even my bread, &c. The 
word for offering is here korban (cf. St Mark 
vii, rx), a term in itself of quite general im- 
port, but often especially applied, as apparently 
in this instance, to the meat-offering which ac- 
companied the sacrifices. ‘This meat-offering 
connected itself, from its very nature, with the 
life of the Israelites in Canaan, not with their 
life in the wilderness; and it was annexed to 


to what Moses had been. For Moses had 
enjoyed the privilege of unrestricted direct in- 


Ca 
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shall ye observe to offer unto me in 
their due season. 

3 And thou shalt say unto them, 
oExod.29.° This is the offering made by fire 
: which ye shall offer unto the Lorp; 

two lambs of the first year without 
tHeb, , Spot 'day by day, fer a continual 
’ burnt offering. 
4 The one lamb shalt thou offer 
in the morning, and the other lamb 
Heb. shalt thou offer ‘at even; 
the two 5 And a tenth part of an ephah 
?Lev.2.1, Of flour for a * meat offering, mingled 
so * with the fourth part of an chin of 
beaten oil. 

6 /t is a continual burnt offering, 
which was ordained in mount Sinai 
for a sweet savour, a sacrifice made. 
by fire unto the Lorn. 

7 And the drink offering thereof 
shall be the fourth part of an hin 
for the one lamb: in the holy place 
shalt thou cause the strong wine to 
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[v. 3—12. 


be poured unto the Lorp for a drink 
offering. 

8 And the other lamb shalt thou 
offer at even: as the meat offering 
of the morning, and as the drink 
offering thereof, thou shalt offer :t, 
a sacrifice made by fire, of a sweet 
savour unto the Lorp. 

g % And on the sabbath day two 
lambs of the first year without spot, 
and two tenth deals of flour for a 
meat offering, mingled with oil, and 
the drink offering thereof : 

10 Thes is the burnt offering of 
every sabbath, beside the continual 
burnt offering, and his drink offering. 

11 @ And in the beginnings of 
your months ye shall ee a burnt 
offering unto the Lorp; two young 
bullocks, and one ram, seven lambs 
of the first year withaut spot ; 

12 And three tenth deals of flour 
for a meat offering, mingled with 


the animal sacrifices as a token that the people 
must dedicate to God their property and the 
fruits of their labour as well as their own per- 
sons. See on xv. and Lev. xxi. 6, 


38—8. The daily offering, as already 
enjoined at Sinai, Ex. xxix. 38—42. It is 
peculiar to the present that the liquor 
of the drink-offering 1s described in v. 7 as 
‘strong wine;” Heb. shechar, a term usually 
employed to describe strong drink other than 
wine (e.g. Lev. x. 9). The Targum here 
understands it of old wine. But the explana- 
tion probably is that the Israelites in the wil- 
derness had, in their lack of wine, substituted 
shechar made from barley for it. Of barley 
they had doubtless been able to grow suffi- 
cient for their needs. They had thus ob- 
served the spirit, though not the letter of the 
ordinance, and their practice hitherto would 
naturally betray itself in the language now em- 
ployed by Moses. ‘There are but few injunc- 
tions in the Pentateuch ing drink-offer- 
ings. ‘They are named in Lev. only in chap. 
Xxiii. ; and seem generally to be assumed rather. 
than specified. From the present passage we 
gather that they were to be offered by being 
poured ‘‘in the holy place,” not, as some 
render, ‘‘with a holy vessel.” It has been 
inferred, from Josephus, ‘ Antiq.’ 111. 10, and 
Ecclus. 1. 15, that they were poured round 
the foot of the altar. Others (Kurtz ‘Sacri- 
ficial Worship of the Old ‘Testament,’ pp. 301 
——303, Clark’s Transl.) maintain that the drink- 
offering was poured on the altar, and so upon 


the flesh of the sacrifice by which the altar was 
covered. In favour of this view Ex. xxx. 9 is 
referred to, which by forbidding effusion on 
the altar of incense seems to recognize it on 
the altar of sacrifice. 


§8—10. The Sabbath-offering, not ’pre- 
viously enjoined, consisted of two lambs, 
properly accompanied, in addition to the re- 
gular daily offering. 

11—15. The new-moon offering also is here 
commanded for the first time. ‘The observance 
of the new moon had been enjoined at Sinai 
when the directions were given for making the 
silver trumpets, x. ro. That they were ob- 
served by the Israelites in later times appears 
from various notices, ¢.g. 1 Sam. xx. 5; 2 
Kings iv. 23; x Chr. xxiii, 31; Col. il. 16. 
The offering consisted of two bullocks, a ram, 
and seven lambs, accompanied as prescribed 
in xv, r—13. ‘There was added a goat as a 
sin-offering; and this, though mentioned last, 
would seem in fact to have been offered first, 
since in all actually recorded cases the sin- 
offering invariably preceded the burnt-offering 
(Ex. xxix; Lev. v, viii, ix, xiv, xvi). A 
more definite interpretation was put by this 
ordinance upon that of xv. 22—26. ‘The sin- 
offering, which had been there contemplated in 
cases where a sin had been committed igno- 
rantly without the knowledge of the congre- 
gation, was henceforth not to be offered merely 
at discretion, as circumstances might seem to 
require, but to be regularly repeated, not less 
frequently than once a month. 


@ Exod. 12. 


v. 13—28.] 


oil, for one bullock; and two tenth 
deals of flour for a meat offering, 
mingled with oil, for one ram; 

13 And a several tenth deal of 
flour mingled with oil for a meat 
offering unto one lamb; for a burnt 
offering of a sweet savour, a sacrifice 
made by fire unto the Lorp. 

14 And their drink offerings shall] 
be half an hin of wine unto a bul- 
lock, and the third part of an hin 
unto a ram, and a fourth part of an 
hin unto a lamb: this zs the burnt 
offering of every month throughout 
the months of the year. 

15 And one kid of the goats for a 
sin offering unto the Lorp shall be 
offered, beside the continual burnt 
offering, and his drink offering. 

16 “And in the fourteenth day of 


Lev. 23.5. the first month is the passover of the 


¢ Lev. 23. 
J. 


Lorp. 

17 And in the fifteenth day of this 
month is the feast: seven days shall 
unleavened bread be eaten. 

18 In the ‘first day shall be an 
holy convocation; ye shall do no 
manner of servile work therein: 

19 But ye shall offer a sacrifice 
made by fire for a burnt offering 
unto the Lorp; two young bullocks, 
and one ram, and seven lambs of the 
first year: they shall be unto you 
without blemish: 


16—25. The Passover offering was the 
same as that of the new moon, and was re- 
peated on each of the seven days of the festival, 
thus marking the importance and the solemnity 
of the occasion. ‘The details of the offering 
had not been previously prescribed; but the 
command for an holy convocation on the first 
and last days of the festival appears in Lev. 
Xxill. 7, 8. 

26—31. The festival offering at the season 
of firstfruits was to be offered on one day 
only; and was the same with that of the new 
moon and er. It nearly though not 
entirely accords with the sacrificial offering 
prescribed Lev. xxiii. 18 sqq., as an accom- 
paniment to the offering of the loaves of first- 
fruits. ‘There and here the sin-offering is 
the same, and the seven lambs of the burnt- 
offering also. But instead of the two bullocks 
and one ram of Numbers, two rams and one 
bullock, with the further addition of two lambs 
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20 And their meat offering shall 
be of flour mingled with oil: three 
tenth deals shall ye offer for a bullock, 
and two tenth deals for a ram; 

21 A several tenth deal shalt thou 
offer for every lamb, throughout the 
seven lambs : 

22 And one goat for a sin offering, 
to make an atonement for you. 

23 Ye shall offer these beside the 
burnt offering in the morning, which 
is for a continual burnt offering. 

24 After this manner ye shall offer 
daily, throughout the seven days, the 
meat of the sacrifice made by fire, 
of a sweet savour unto the D: 
it shall be offered beside the conti- 
nual burnt offering, and his drink 
offering. 

25 And on the seventh day ye 
shall have an holy convocation; ye 
shall do no servile work. 

26 { Also in the day of the first- 
fruits, when ye bring a new meat 
offering unto the Lorp, after your 
weeks be out, ye shall have an holy 
convocation; ye shall do no servile 
work : 

27 But ye shall offer the burnt 
offering for a sweet savour unto the 
Lorp; two young bullocks, one ram, 
seven lambs of the first year; 

28 And their meat ofenng of flour 
mingled with oil, three tenth deals 


for a peace-offering, are specified in Leviticus, 
The di ancy in the number of bullocks 
and rams is due perhaps to a corruption of 
the text ; and the peace-offering, as being merely 
an ordinary concomitant of the wave-loaves, 
might be on this very account omitted from 
the passage before us, which prescribes only 
the general offerings of the festival, and not 
the special ones connected with any particular 
ceremony observed at it. It is unlikely that 
two extensive sets of sacrifices, nearly identical 
im their details, should have been offered on 
the same day, and yet that the command en- 
joining each should make no reference to the 
other. The distinction between the two is 
indeed recognised by Josephus (‘ Ant.’ III. 
ro. 6), who, however, in computing the 
aggregate of the animals ified in the two 

errs as to the number of rams. But 
fis statement probably represents only his own 
opinion: and even the practice of the Jews 
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# Lev. 23. 
24. 


unto one bullock, two tenth deals unto 
one ram, 

29 A several tenth deal unto one 
lamb, throughout the seven lambs ; 

30 And one kid of the goats, to 
make an atonement for you. 

31 Ye shall offer them beside the 
continual burnt offering, and his meat 
offering, (they shall be unto you with- 
out blemish) and their drink offerings. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

3 The offering at the feast of trumpets, 7 at the 
day of afflicting their souls, 13 and on the 
aght days of the feast of tabernacles, 

ND in the seventh month, on the 
| first day of the month, ye shall 
have an holy convocation; ye shall 
do no servile work: “it is a day of 
blowing the trumpets unto you. 

2 And ye shall offer a burnt offer- 
ing for a sweet savour unto the 
Lorp; one young bullock, one ram, 
and seven lambs of the first year 
without blemish : 


3 And their meat offering shall be 


of four mingled with oil, three tenth 
deals for a bullock, and two tenth 
deals for a ram, . 

4 And one tenth deal for one lamb, 
throughout the seven lambs: 

5 And one kid of the goats for a 
sin offering, to make an atonement 
for you : 


after the captivity would not be decisive as to 
the true meaning of the Mosaic law. 


CHAP. XXIX. 1—6. Ordinance of the 
Feast of Trumpets. This was to be observed 
on the opening day of that month within 
which the Great Day of the Atonement and 
the Feast of Tabernacles fell (cf. Lev. xxiii. 
23 sqq.). The offering consisted of one bul- 
lock, one ram, and seven lambs, with a goat 
for a sin-offering, in addition to the usual new- 
moon offering (cf. xxviii. 11), and to the regu- 
lar daily offering. ‘The special offering for 
the day anticipated that of the Great Day of 
Atonement. 


7—11. The offering on the Great Day of 
Atonement was the same with that just speci- 
fied. ‘The sin-offering included in this offering 
was independent of the sin-offerings which 
formed the great ceremonies of the day, as 
described in Lev. xvi. It differed from the 
offering made on the days of the Passover, 
and on the day of first-fruits, inasmuch as 
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[v. 29—12. 


6 Beside the burnt offering of the 
month, and his meat offering, and 
the daily burnt offering, and his meat 
offering, and their drink offerings, ac- 
cording unto their manner, for a sweet 
Savour, a sacrifice made by fire unto 
the Lorp. 


7 4 And “ye shall have on the tev. 16 
tenth day of this seventh month an 3%, ,.. 


holy convocation ; and ye shall afflict 
your souls: ye shall not do any work 
therein: 

8 But ye shall offer a burnt offer- 
ing unto the Lorp /or a sweet savour ; 
one young bullock, one ram, and seven 
lambs of the first year; they shall be 
unto you without blemish: | 

g And their meat offering shall 
be of flour mingled with oil, three 
tenth deals to a bullock, and two 
tenth deals to one ram, 

10 A several tenth deal for one 
lamb, throughout the seven lambs : 

1x One kid of the goats for a sin 
offering; beside the sin offering of 
atonement, and the continual burnt 
offering, and the meat offering of it, 
and their drink offerings. 

12 4 And on the Fteenth day of 
the seventh month ye shall have an 
holy convocation; ye shall do no ser- 
vile work, and ye shall keep a feast 
unto the Lorp seven days : 


it included only one bullock instead of two. 
The reason of this distinction is not certain. 
Possibly since the bullock was preeminently 
the animal of agriculture, the offering of bul- 
locks on God’s altar was most in keeping at 
those feasts dedicated more especially to an 
acknowledgment of the blessings bestowed in 
the realm of nature. Such was, peculiarly, the 
aim of the Feast of Tabernacles, when the 
offering of a very large number of bullocks 
was commanded; cf. v. 13. The day of 
Atonement had a very different signification ; 
and on it one bullock only was offered for the 
people; though another was enjoined as a sin- 
offering for the priest (cf. Lev. xvi. 11 sqq.). 


12—34. Feast of Tabernacles: cf. Lev. 
XXili. 33 sqq. ‘The offerings required at this 
feast were the largest of all. ‘They amounted to 
fourteen rams, ninety-eight lambs, and no less 
than seventy bullocks; being twice as many 
lambs and four times as many bullocks as en- 
joined for the Passover, The Feast of Taber- 
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13 And ye shall offer a burnt of- 
fering, a sacrifice made by fire, of a 
sweet savour unto the Lorp; thir- 
teen young bullocks, two rams, and 
fourteen lambs of the first year; they 
shall be without blemish : 

14 And their meat offering shall 
‘be of flour mingled with oil, three 
tenth deals unto every bullock of the 
thirteen bullocks, two tenth deals to 
each ram of the two rams, 

15 And a several tenth deal to each 
lamb of the fourteen lambs: 

16 And one kid of the goats for 
a sin offering; beside the continual 
burnt offering, his meat offering, and 
his drink offering. 

17 @ And on the second day ye 
shall offer twelve young bullocks, two 
rams, fourteen lambs of the first year 
without spot : 

18 And their meat offering and 
their drink offerings for the bullocks, 
for the rams, and for the lambs, shal/ 
be according to their number, after 
the manner : 

19 And one kid of the goats for 
a sin offering; beside the continual 
burnt offering, and the meat offering 

- thereof, and their drink offerings. 

20 { And on the third day eleven 
bullocks, two rams, fourteen (ainbs of 
the first year without blemish ; 

21 And their meat offering and 
their drink offerings for the bullocks, 
for the rams, and for the lambs, shall 
be according to their number, after 
the manner: 

22 And one goat for a sin offer- 
ing; beside the continual burnt offer- 


nacles was especially one of thankfulness to 
God for the gift of the fruits of the earth, and 
the quantity and the nature of the offerings (see 
on vv. 7—11) were determined accordingly. 


32. on the seventh day seven bullocks| By 
this coincidence, as also by the total amount 
seventy) of the bullocks sacrificed during the 
stress is laid on the number seven, the 

holy symbolical covenant number, by way of 
intimation that the mercies of the harvest ac- 
crued by virtue of God's covenant. It would 
seem that the number of bullocks sacrificed on 
the preceding days of the feast (thirteen on 


ing, and his meat offering, and his 
drink offering. 

23 4 And on the fourth day ten 
bullocks, two rams, and fourteen lambs 
of the first year without blemish: 

24 Their meat offering and their 
drink offerings for the bullocks, for 
the rams, and for the lambs, shall be 
according to their number, after the 
manner : 

25 And one kid of the goats for a 
sin offering ; beside the continual burnt 
offering, his meat offering, and his 
drink offering. 

26 4 And on the fifth day nine bul- 
locks, two rams, and fourteen Jambs 
of the first year without spot: 

27 And their meat offering and 
their drink offerings for the bullocks, 
for the rams, and for the lambs, shall 
be according to their number, after 
the manner : 

28 And one goat for a sin offer- 
ing; beside the continual burnt offer- 
ing, and his meat offering, and his 
drink offering. 

29 4 Aad on the sixth day eight 
bullocks, two rams, and fourteen lambs 
of the first year without blemish : 

30 And their meat offering and 
their drink offerings for the bullocks, 
for the rams, and for the lambs, shail 
be according to their number, after 
the manner: 

31 And one goat for a sin offer- 
ing ; beside the continual burnt offer- 
ing, his meat offering, and his drink 
offering. 

32 @ And on the seventh day se- 
ven bullocks, two rams, and four- 


the first day, v. 13, twelve the second day, 
v. 17, &c.) is adjusted simply to obtain the 
coincidence before us on the seventh day. Bahr 
however (‘Symb.’ II. p. 616) sees in the 
gradually decreasing number a reference to 
the moon, which was full on the first day of 
the feast, and of course was waning during 
the after days; Knobel regards the same 
arrangement as marking the transition to the 
non-festal months of the year which followed 
this feast: whilst Bishop Wordsworth conjec- 
tures that the gradual evanescence of the law 
till the time of its absorption in the Gospel is 
here presignified in the Jaw itself. 
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€ Lev. 23. 
36. 


teen lambs of the first year without 
blemish : 

33 And their meat offering and 
their drink offerings for the bullocks, 
for the rams, and for the lambs, shail 
be according to their number, after 
the manner : 

34 And one goat for a sin offer- 
ing; beside the continual burnt of- 
fering, his meat offering, and his 
drink offering. 

35 @ On the eighth day ye shall 
have a “solemn assembly : ye shall do 
no servile work therein: 

36 But ye shall offer a burnt of- 
fering, a sacrifice made by fire, of 
a sweet savour unto the Lorp: one 
bullock, one ram, seven lambs of the 
first year without blemish: 

37 Their meat offering and their 
drink offerings for the bullock, for 
the ram, and for the lambs, shall be 
according to their number, after the 
manner : 


38 And one goat for a sin offer- 


35—38. The feast of tabernacles was 
closed by an eighth day solemnity: see on Lev. 
Xxiii. 36. ‘The offerings prescribed for it were 
the same with those appointed for the Feast of 
Trumpets and the Day of Atonement. The 
solemnities of the month thus terminated, as 
a whole, with the same sacrifices with which, 
three weeks before, they had been introduced ; 
and the Day of Atonement, even though suc- 
ceeded by the rejoicings of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, thus left its impress on the whole month. 
Cf. on vv. 1—6. 


39. for your burnt offerings) It is gram- 
matically uncertain whether and the suc- 
ceeding words are to be connected with ‘‘ vows 
and free-will offerings,” or with the offerings 
‘tin the set feasts,” or with both. But since in 
this and the last ag tae peace-offerings are 
required at the set , It would seem that 
the reference is to the free-will offerings only. 


Cwap. XXX. 1—16. The regulations here 
laid down respecting the validity and obligation 
of vows appropriately follow those given in the 
preceding context ting sacrifices, since 
a large proportion of vows would always relate 
to the presentation of such offerings. Rules 
had already been given (Lev. xxvii,) for the 
estimation of things vowed to God. It is pro- 
bable that this fresh legislation dealing specially 
with vows made by persons in a state of tute- 
lage, was occasioned by some case of practical 
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ing ; beside the continual burnt offer- 
ing, and his meat offering, and his 


drink offering. 


39 These things ye shall 'do unto s or, ager. 


the Lorp in your set feasts, beside 
our vows, and your freewill offer- 
ings, for your burnt offerings, and 
for your meat offerings, and for your 
drink offerings, and for your peace 
offerings. 

40 And Moses told the children 
of Israel according to all that the 
Lorp commanded Moses. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


1 Vows are not to be broken. 3 The exception 
of a maid's vow. 6 Ofa i hie 9 Ofa 
widow's, or her that ts divorce 

ND Moses spake unto the heads 

of the tribes concerning the chil- 

dren of Israel, saying, This is the 

thing which the Lorp hath com- 
manded. 

2 If a man vow a vow unto the 

Lorp, or swear an oath to bind 

his soul with a bond; he shall not 


difficulty that had recently arisen; and it is 
addressed by Moses to ‘“‘the heads of the 
tribes” vw. x, who would in their judicial 
capacity have to determine questions on these 
subjects; and would also represent the class 
7 agen | interested in obtaining relief, where 

ey might think fit to claim it, from vows 
made by persons in their families who had no 
independent means. Four examples are taken : 
(1) that of a maid in her father's house, vv. 
3—5; (2) that of a woman betrothed though 
not ye married, vv. 6—9 ; (3) that of a widow 
or divorced woman, v. 9; (4) that of a wife 
in her husband’s house (vv. ro—14). O 
instances (e. g. that of a vow made by a widow) 
are not mentioned, but would obviously be 
determined by the principles laid down in those 
here given. 

There is no provision in the chapter for 
annulling vows made by boys and young men; 
from which it has been inferred that the vows 
of males were in all cases and circumstances 
binding. 

2. vow avow unto the Lord, or swear an 
oath to bind his soul with abond| The ‘‘vow™ 
(Heb. xeder) was positive; the ‘‘bond” (Heb. 
tssar) negative or restrictive. By a vow a 
man engaged to dedicate something to God, 
or to accomplish some work for Him: by a 
bond he debarred himself from some privilege 
or enjoyment. A vow involved an obligation 
to do: a bond, an obligation to forbear doing. 


t Heb. 
profane. 


t Heb. 


Vv. 3—12.] 


tbreak his word, he shall do accord- 
ing to all that proceedeth out of his 
mouth. 

3 If a woman also vow a vow un- 
to the Lorn, and bind herself by a 
bond, Jeing in her father’s house in 
her youth; | 

4 And her father hear her vow, 
and her bond wherewith she hath 
bound her soul, and her father shall 
hold his peace at her: then all her 
vows shal] stand, and every bond 
wherewith she hath bound her soul 
shall stand. 

5 But if her father disallow her 
in the day that he heareth; not any 
of her vows, or of her bonds where- 
with she hath bound her soul, shall 
stand: and the Lorp shall forgive 
her, because her father disallowed her, 

6 And if she had at all an hus- 


band, when ' she vowed, or uttered 


ic eagen OUght out of her lips; wherewith she 


r. 


bound her soul ; 
7 And her husband heard jt, and 
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held his peace at her in the day. 
that he heard it: then her vows 
shall stand, and her bonds wherewith 
she bound her soul shall stand. 

8 But if her husband disallowed 
her on the day that he heard it; 
then he shall make her vow which 
she vowed, and that which she ut- 
tered with her lips, wherewith she 
bound her soul, of none effect: and 
the Lorn shall forgive her. 

g But every vow of a widow, and 
of her that is divorced, wherewith 
they have bound their souls, shall 
stand against her, 

10 And if she vowed in her hus- 
band’s house, or bound her soul by 
a bond with an oath; 

11 And her husband heard :t, and 
held his peace at her, and disallowed 
her not: then all her vows shall 
stand, and every bond wherewith she 
bound her soul shall stand. 

12 But if her husband hath ut- 
terly made them void on the day he 


The Nazarite vow however is called in vi. 2 
neder, because though including certain absti- 
nences it contained also the positive element ; 
for the Nazarite was bound to let his hair 
grow. 

3. being in ber father's house in ber youth} 
Modern Jewish authorities teach that the con- 
trol here given to the parent ceased when the 
girl attained the age of twelve years, ‘There is 
however no trace of such limitation. ' It was 
not ordinarily till her betrothal or marriage, 
that the female — (some suppose by 
purchase) from the power of her father to 
that of her husband (compare Michaelis, 
‘Laws of Moses,’ Art. 83). 


' 4. bear her vow] It would almost neces- 
sarily be brought to his knowledge when the 
time for the performance of it arrived, if not 
sooner, 

5. the Lorp shall forgive ber] i.e. shall 
remit the obligation, Cf, the use of the same 
verb in 2 K. v. 18. 


6, And if she had at allan busband, when 
she vowed, &c.] Rather, And if she shall 
at all be an husband’s, and her vows 
shall be upon her, or a rash utterance 
of her lips, wherewith she hath bound 
her soul The “at all’ intimates that the 
case of a girl betrothed but not yet actually 
married is here especially contemplated. Among 
tne Jews the ceremony of betrothal was hardly 


VoL. I, 


less important than that of marriage, which, 
in the case of a virgin, it usually dua by 
ten months or a year. After thal, a 
woman continued to reside, till the period of 
her marriage arrived, in her father’s house ; but 
her property was from that time forward vested 
in her Fusband. and she was so far regarded 
as personally his, that an act of faithlessness 
to him was, like adultery, punishable with 
death (Deut. xxii. 23, 24). Hence his right 
to control her vows even before he actually 
took her home as his wife. The vows might 
have been made either previously or sub- 
sequently to betrothal; but in either case her 
future husband, under whose control she 
passed with these vows upon her, might disallow 
them. It would seem that even the father’s 
express sanction of his unbetrothed daughter’s 
vow did not affect the husband’s power, after 
her betrothal, of disallowing it. ‘To have given 
the father a power to ratify it absolutely might 
have either involved a wrong to a future hus- 
band, or else have interfered with the girl’s 
prospects of marriage. 

uttered ought out of ber lips] Lit. ‘the 
rash utterance of her lips.” ‘The word here 
used is not found elsewhere, and imports an 
utterance made without reflection. ‘The allu- 
sion to such rash vows indicates perhaps that 
they were not uncommon; perhaps it was a 
case of this kind which led to legislation on 
the whole subject. 
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heard them ; then whatsoever proceed- 
ed out of her lips concerning her 
vows, or concerning the bond of her 
soul, shall not stand: her husband 
hath made them void; and the Lorp 
shall forgive her. 

13 Every vow, and every bindin 
oath to afflict the soul, her husban 
se establish it, or her husband may 
make it void. 

. 14 But if her husband altogether 
hold his peace at her from day to 
day; then he establisheth all her 
vows, or all her bonds, which are 
upon her: he confirmeth them, be- 
cause he held his peace at her in the 
day that he heard them. 


15 But if he shall any ways make: 


them void after that he hath heard 
them; then he shall bear her iniquity. 
16 These are the statutes, which 
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[v. I 3——3- 


the Lorp commanded Moses, be- 
tween a man and his wife, between 
the father and his daughter, being yet 
in her youth in her father’s house. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

1 The Midianites are spoiled, and Balaam 
slain. 13 Moses is wroth with the officers, 
jor saving the women alive. 19 How the 
soldiers, with thar captives and spoil, are to 
be purified. 25 The proportion whereby the 
prey ts to be divided. 48 The voluntary obla- 
tion unto the treasury of the Lord, 


ND the Lorp spake unto Moses, 


saying, 


2 *Avenge the children of Israel «chap. 23. 


of the Midianites: afterward shalt *” 


thou ’be gathered unto thy people. ? chap. 27. 


3 And Moses spake unto the peo- ** 
ple, saying, Arm some of yourselves 
unto the war, and let them go against 
the Midianites, and avenge the Lorp 
of Midian. 


‘Cuap. XXXI. The command of xxv. 17 
is now ordered to be executed, and a war of 
vengeance against Midian is undertaken. ‘This 
war and the transactions connected with it are 
narrated in this chapter; and would seem to 
have occurred immediately before those closing 
addresses of Moses to the people which form 
the book of Deuteronomy. See Introd. § III. 


10, 11. The result of this war completed 
and secured the conquest of the proanised land 
east of Jordan. 


2. the Midianites|] The Moabites are not 
included. It would thus seem that it was the 
Midianites, and they only, who deliberately set 
themselves to work the corruption of Israel. 


8. Avenge the Loxp of Midian] The very 
words in which the command is given show 
that the war against the Midianites was no 
ordinary one, It was indeed less a war than 
the execution of a divine sentence against 
a most guilty people. The Midianites had 
corrupted, and, so far as in them lay, ruined 
God's people, body and soul; and had done 
this knowing, as after the overruling by God 
of Balaam’s attempts to curse Israel they must 
have known, that in doing it they were openly 
rebelling against God. From God then a no 
less open retribution overtakes them. ‘The 
employment in this work of so small a number 
of Israelites as 12,000 (v. 4) against the whole 
numerous nation of Midian; the selection of an 
equal number from each tribe irrespective of 
its warlike strength; the appointment of Phi- 
neas, famous for his zeal against the very sin 
to which the Midianites had tempted Israel, 
to take the lead in the war with ‘the holy 


instruments and trumpets” (v. 6); and theex- 
traordinary preservation (v. 49) of all those 
engaged; are tokens that on this occasion, no 
less than when the cities of the plain were 
destroyed by fire from heaven, the hand of 
God directed the stroke. It is but analogous 
to His general dealings to scourge the Midian- 
ites through the instrumentality of their own 
victims. 

Doubtless there were many amongst the 
Midianites who were personally guiltless as 
regards Israel. But the rulers deliberately 
adopted the counsel of Balaam against Israel, 
and their behests had been but too readily 
obeyed by their subjects. The sin therefore 
was national, and the retribution could be no 
less so. And such a judgment must neces- 
sarily fall on the whole people indiscriminately. 
It is also in this particular case obvious that 
to spare the male children would have pre- 

for Israel in a few years a nation of 


implacable foes. 


No doubt a general license to slay at pleasure 


could hardly have been given without demoral- 
izing those employed. But the commission of 
the Israelites in the text must not be so con- 


ceived. They had no discretion to kill or to 
spare. ‘They were bidden to exterminate with- 
out mercy, and brought back to their task 
we when they shewed signs of flinching 

it. The discharge of a painful duty like 
this would no more necessarily tend to make 
the Israclites cruel than a military execution 
does our own soldiers. It was however a pre- 
paration for other duties of the like kind which 
awaited them ; a proof by experiment that they 
had no alternative in such matters except tu 


€ Josh, 13. 
2%. 


Vv. 4—14.| 


4 'Of every tribe a thousand, 
throughout all the tribes of Israel, 
shall ye send to the war. 

5 So there were delivered out of 
the thousands of Israel, a thousand 
of every tribe, twelve thousand armed 
for war. 

6 And Moses sent them to the 
war, a thousand of every tribe, them 
and Phinehas the son of Eleazar the 
priest, to the war, with the holy in- 
struments, and the trumpets to blow 
in his hand. 

And they warred against the 
Midianites, as the Lorp commanded 
Moses; and they slew all the males. 

8 And they slew the kings of Mi- 
dian, beside the rest of them that 
were slain; mamely, ‘Evi, and Re- 
kem, and Zur, and Hur, and Reba, 
five kings of Midian: Balaam also 
the son of Beor they slew with the 
sword. oe 
. g And the children of Israel took 
all the women of Midian captives, 


fulfil the commands of God; an awful but 
doubtless salutary manifestation, as was after- 
wards the slaughter of the Canaanites, to which 
that of Midian is in all essential respects similar 
ie Josh. x. Note at end of ee of 

’s wrath against sin; and a type of the 
future extermination of sin and sinners from 
His kingdom. See on the whole subject Heng- 
stenberg, ‘ Authentie,’ 11. a7 49,3 Reinke, 
‘ Beitrage,’ 1. 351; Graves, ‘On Pentateuch,’ 
Part 111. Lecture 1.; Macdonald, ‘On the Pen- 
tateuch,’ 11. 60 sqq. 

5. were delivered] Or, “were told off.” 
The Hebrew word is used in v. 16 in a some- 
what different sense, but is not found elsewhere. 
Cf. on v. 16. 


6. Pbhinebas}| He was marked out as the 
fitting director of the expedition by his conduct 
(cf. ch, xxv.) in the matter of Zimri and Cozbi. 

with the boly instruments, and the trumpets] 
Or rather, ‘‘with the holy instruments, to wit, 
the trumpets,” for the trumpets themselves 
seem to be the instruments intended. 


8. And they slew...that were slain) Our 
translators have not exhibited the distinction 
between the two Hebrew words here employed. 
Render thus: And the kings of Midian 
they put to death, beside those that 
fell in the battle; namely, &c. From 
which it would seem that beside these five, put 
to death after the battle, there were other Mi- 
dianitish kings who perished fighting ; and also 
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and their little ones, and took the 
spoil of all their cattle, and all their 
flocks, and all their goods. 

10 And they burnt all their cities — 
wherein they dwelt, and all their 
goodly castles, with fire. 

11 And they took all the spoil, 
and all the prey, both of men and of 

ts. 

12 And they brought the captives, 
and the prey, and the spoil, unto 
Moses, and Eleazar the priest, and 
unto the congregation of the children 
of Israel, unto the camp at the plains 
of Moab, which are by Jordan near 
Jericho. | 

13 4 And Moses, and Eleazar the 
priest, and all the princes of the con- 
gregation, went forth to meet them 
without the camp. 

14 And Moses was wroth with the 
officers of the host, with the cap- 
tains over thousands, and captains 
over hundreds, which came from the t Heb. 
t battle. | nas 


that Balaam did not fall in battle, but was 
judicially executed. From Josh. xiii. 21 it 
appears that the five chieftains here mentioned 
were vassals of Sihon the Amorite. Cf. on 
xxii. 2. The name of one of them, Rekem, 
was bestowed by the Jews of later times 
upon the city of Petra; the coincidence is 
however in all likelihood accidental. On 
Balaam cf. on xxiv. 25. 


10. their goodly castles} Render rather, 
both here and in Gen. xxv. 16, hamlets. 
The LXX, renders éravAes, ‘ pastoral en- 
closures.” ‘The word is derived from a word 
(tor) signifying ‘‘a row” or “‘ range” (cf. Ezek. 
xlvi. 23); and probably indicates those col- 
lections of rude dwellings, made of stones piled 
one on another and covered with tent-cloths, 
which are used by the Arabs to this day; and 
which are frequently mentioned as douars 
in narratives of the French campaigns in 
Algeria. ‘These dwellings would be formed 
usually in a circle. Cf. the word ‘‘ Hazeroth,” 
and note on Xi. 35. 


11. all the spoil, and all the prey] The 
latter word refers to the captives and live- 
stock: the former to the ornaments and other 
effects. In 1 Sam. xv. 19 however the Amalekite 
liveestock is included under the general term 
of ‘‘spoil.” 

12. by fordan near Fericho]| Literally 
“by the Jericho Jordan.” Cf. on xxii. 1. 

3c2 
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15 And Moses said unto them, Have 
ye saved all the women alive? 

¢ chap. 25. 16 Behold, “these caused the chil- 
¢aPet.2. dren of Israel, through the ‘counsel 
mn of Balaam, to commit trespass against 
the Lorp in the matter of Peor, and 
there was a plague among the congre- 
gation of the Lorp. 

17 Now therefore “kill every male 
among the little ones, and kill every 
woman that hath known man by lying 
with ‘him, 

18 But all the women children, 
that have not known a man by lying 
with him, keep alive for yourselves. 

19 And do ye abide without the 
camp seven days: whosoever hath kill- 
gchap. x9, ed any person, and “whosoever hath 


J Judg. 21. 


Tle 


t Heb. 


a NBM, 


“4% touched any slain, purify doth your- 
selves and your captives on the third 
day, and on the seventh day. 

20 And purify all your raiment, 
| Heb. and all ' that is made of ara and all 
mentor, Work of goats’ hair, an thin 
vessel of made of ao = 


21 4 And Eleazar the priest said 
unto the men of war which went to 
the battle, This ss the ordinance of 
the law which the Lorp commanded 
Moses ; 

22 Only the gold, and the silver, 
the brass, the iron, the tin, and the 
lead, 

23 Every thing that may abide the 
‘fire, ye shall make it go through the 
- fire, and it shall be clean: neverthe- 

less it shall be purified with the water 
of separation: and all that abideth not 
the fire ye shall make go through the 


water. 


16. caused...to commit trespass} On this 
verse see Note at end of the chapter. 

19. and your captives] Their captivity 
rendered them to some extent a constituent 
_part of the Israelitish people. Like the warriors 
therefore they needed purification. 

on the third day, and on the seventh day] 
According to the law set forth in xix. 12. 

22. brass) Render copper: Cf. on Gen. 
v. 22. The verse is curious as illustrating 
the variety of metals in use at this early date 
for domestic purposes. All these metals were 
common in Egypt centuries before the date 
of the Exodus, 
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24 And ye shall wash your clothes 
on the seventh day, and ye shall be 
clean, and afterward ye shall come 
into the camp. 

25 @ And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

26 Take the sum of the prey 
' that was taken, both of man and of (770, 
beast, thou, and Eleazar the priest, “sy. 
and the chief fathers of the congre- 

tion : 

27 And divide the prey into two 
parts; between them that took the 
war upon them, who went out to 
battle, and between all the congre- 

tion : 

28 And levy a tribute unto the 
Lorp of the men of war which went 
out to battle: one soul of five hun- 
dred, doth of the persons, and of the 
beeves, and of the asses, and of the 
sheep : 

29 Take it of their half, and give 
zt unto Eleazar the priest, for an 
heave offering of the Lorp. 

30 And of the children of Israel’s 
half, thou shalt take one portion of 
fifty, of the persons, of the beeves, of 
the asses, and of the "flocks, of all tor, goats. 
manner of beasts, and give them unto 
the Levites, which keep the charge of 
the tabernacle of the Lorn. 

31 And Moses and Eleazar the 

riest did as the Lorp commanded 
oses. 

32 And the booty, Jeng the rest 
of the prey which the men of war 
had caught, was six hundred thou- 
sand and seventy thousand and five 
thousand sheep, 


29. an err ila? Render simply an 
offering, and cf. on xviii. 24. The verb 
from which the word here rendered ‘‘ heave- 
offering” is derived, is rightly translated ‘‘levy” 
in v. 28. 

32. Render rather, ‘‘And the prey” (3.6. 
the live prey, the word being the same as in 
v.11) ‘in addition to the plunder which the 
men of war seized, &c.” ‘The “plunder” of 
this verse is that named “spoil” in v. r1, and 
described more particularly in v. 50. 

The numbers of sheep, beeves, asses, and 
persons taken are given in this and following 
yerses in round thousands, Hence the Lord’s 


V. 33—52.] 


33 And threescore and twelve thou- 
sand beeves, 

34 And threescore and one thou- 
sand asses, 

35 And thirty and two thousand 
persons in all, of women that had not 
known man by lying with him. 

36 And the half, which was the 
portion of them that went out to 
war, was in number three hundred 
thousand and seven and thirty thou- 
sand and five hundred sheep: 

37 And the Lornp’s tribute of the 
sheep was six hundred and threescore 
and fifteen. 

38 And the beeves were thirty and 
six thousand; of which the Lorp’s 
tribute was threescore and twelve. 

39 And the asses were thirty thou- 
sand and five hundred; of which the 
Lorp’s tribute was threescore and one. 

40 And the persons were sixteen 
thousand; of which the Lorp’s tri- 
bute was thirty and two persons. 

41 And Moses gave the tribute, 
which was the Lorp’s heave offering, 
unto Eleazar the priest, as the Lorp 
commanded Moses. 

42 And of the children of Israel’s 
half, which Moses divided from the 
men that warred, 

43 (Now the half that pertained 
unto the congregation was three hun- 
dred thousand and thirty thousand and 
seven thousand and five hundred sheep, 


tribute (wv. 29, 37, 38, &c.), being the five- 
hundredth sa of the half, comes out also in 
round num Probably indeed this tribute, 
set apart at the time, formed the basis of the 
subsequent record; and upon it the warriors’ 
share, and the general totals, were calculated 
by multiplication. ‘The enormous amount 
both of live stock and of personal ornament 
was characteristic of the Midianites. When 
they invaded Israel in the days of the Judges, 
their wealth was still of the same kind (Judg. 
yi. 5, Vill. 24 Sqq.). The Bedouins, notwith- 
standing their wild nomadic life, retain their 
ancestral love of finery to this present day. 


49. there lacketh not one man of us| There 
is no mention of any resistance on the part of 
the Midianites. Probably they were routed by 
a sudden attack. The Israelites saw in this 
a proof that the Lord had been with them in 
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44 And thirty and six thousand 


beeves, 

45 And thirty thousand asses and 
five hundred, 

46 And sixteen thousand persons;) _ 

47 Even of the children of Israel’s 
half, Moses took one portion of fifty, 
both of man and of beast, and gave 
them unto the Levites, which kept 
the charge of the tabernacle of the 
Lorp; as the Lorp commanded Ma- 
ses, 

48 4 And the officers which were 
over thousands of the host, the cap- 
tains of thousands, and captains of 
hundreds, came near unto Moses : 

49 And they said unto Moses, ‘Thy 
servants have taken the sum of the 
men of war which are under our 
'charge, and there lacketh not one tHe 
man of us. ee 

50 We have therefore brought an 
oblation for the Lorp, what ever 
man hath ‘gotten, of jewels of gold, 
chains, and bracelets, rings, earrings, 
and tablets, to make an atonement 
for our souls before the Lorp. 

51 And Moses and Eleazar the 
priest took the gold of them, even all 
wrought jewels. 


t Heb 
Jound. 


52 And all the gold of the toffer- t Heb. 
ing that they offered up to the LorD, oferne. 


of the captains of thousands, and of the 
captains of hundreds, was sixteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty shekels. 


the work, and hence the free-will oblation of 


: chains] i.e. ‘“‘armlets,” as in 2 Sam. 
1. Io. 
rings] Specially, ‘‘finger-rings,” or ‘‘seal- 
rings;” cf. Ex. xxxv. 22. 

tablets] Worn suspended from the neck ; 
see ibid. ' 

to make an atonement for our souls before 
the Lorp] Cf. Ex. xxx. 1r—16. ‘The atone- 
ment was ‘not for any special offence com- 
mitted (which would have called for a sacri- 
fice of blood-shedding), but rather like the 
half-shekel given at the census in Ex, /. ¢., was 
an acknowledgment of having received un- 
deserved mercies. ‘These, if unacknowledged, 
would have entailed guilt on the soul. 

52. sixteen thousand seven hundred and 
Sifty shekels] In value about 20,000/. See on 
Vii. 84 sqq. 
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53 (For the men of war had taken 
spoil, every man for himself.) 

4 And Moses and Eleazar the 

priest took the gold of the captains 
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[v. 53—9. 


of thousands and of hundreds, and 
brought it into the tabernacle of the 
congregation, for a memorial for the 
children of Israel before the Lorp. 


53. This verse seems to imply that the 
soldiers, as distinct from the officers (cf. v. 
49), did not make any offering from their 


plunder. Of course besides the gold there 
would be much spoil of less precious materials ; 
See VV. 20, 22. 


NOTE on Cuap. xxx. 16. 


The word here (9p) is the one to which 
attention was drawn at v. 5. It means literally 
‘‘to deliver,” or ‘‘give;” and so to commu- 


nicate or teach. Arab. puss eduxit, prodire 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

1 The Reubenites and Gadites sue for their in- 
heritance on that side Jordan. 6 Moses re- 
proveth them, 16 They offer him conditions 
to his content. 33 Moses assigneth them the 
land. 39 They conquer it. 

N OW the children of Reuben 

and the children of Gad had a 
very great multitude of cattle: and 
when they saw the land of Jazer, and 
the land of Gilead, that, behold, the 
place was a place for cattle; 

2 The children of Gad and the 
children of Reuben came and spake 
unto Moses, and to Eleazar the priest, 
and unto the princes of the congre- 
gation, saying, 

3 Ataroth, and Dibon, and Jazer, 
and Nimrah, and Heshbon, and Elea- 
leh, and Shebam, and Nebo, and Beon, 

4. Even the country which the 
Lorp smote before the congregation 


Cuap. XXXII. The record of the last 
war to the east of the Jordan is followed by 
the assignment of the lands already conquered 
to the tribes of Reuben and Gad and to cer- 
tain families of the tribe of Manasseh. 


1. theland of fazer) Cf. on xxi. 32. This 
district, although included in the land of Gilead, 
seems to have ial attractiéns for the 
Israelitish settlers; and hence possibly the pre- 
vious and special notice of its occupation after 
the victory of Jahaz. It was moreover the first 
district in Gilead which the Israelites invaded. 

a place for cattle| All travellers in Gilead, 
the modern Belka, witness to its richness 
as compared with the country to the west of 
the Jordan. Its general character is that 

of an upland pasture, undulating and thickly 


fecit, incitavit, Freytag. Here the peer 
more closely rendered would run: ‘ 

to the children of Israel for a cause” (or 
‘¢incitement,” Dr Lee, ‘ Lex.’ sub v.) ‘of 
treachery to the Lord.” 


of Israel, #s a land for cattle, and thy 
servants have cattle : 

5 Wherefore, said they, if we 
have found grace in thy sight, let this 
land be given unto thy servants for 
a possession, and bring us not over 
Jordan. 

6 & And Moses said unto the chil- 
dren of Gad and to the children of 
Reuben, Shall your brethren go to 
war, and shall ye sit here? 

7 And wherefore paar, 
the heart of the children of Israel 
from going over into the land which 
the Lorp hath given them f 

8 Thus did your fathers, when I 
sent them from Kadesh-barnea to see 
the land. 


For “when they went up unto ¢ chap 13 


the valley of Eshcol, and saw the 
land, they discouraged the heart of 


timbered. In the last its northern 
portions excel its southern; but for fertility of 
soil the southern province is preferred by the 
Arabs, in whose lips it has passed into a pro- 
verb: ‘‘Thou canst not find a country like 
the Belka.” Cf. Tristram, ‘ Land of Israel,’ 
P- $41 Sqq. 

3. Respecting the places here mentioned 
see on vv. 34—-38. Shebam is the same with 
Shibmah: Beon with Baal-meon. 


8. your fathers] ‘The generation of the 
Exodus was now substantially extinct. Cf. 
XXvi. 64, 65. 

Kadesh-barnea| On the site of Kadesh, 
see Note at end of ch. xiii.: on Barnea, see 
Note at end of this chapter. 


t Heb. 
ye Beak 


v. 1o—28.] 


the children of Israel, that they should 
not go into the land which the Lorp 
had given them. 

10 And the Lorn’s anger was kin- 
dled the same time, and he sware, 
saying, 

11 Surely none of the men that 


» chap. 14.Came up out of Egypt, °from twenty 


ears old and upward, shall see the 
and which I sware unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac, and unto Jacob; because 
they have not ' wholly followed me: 

12 Save Caleb the son of Jephun- 
neh the Kenezite, and Joshua the 
son of Nun: for they have wholly 
followed the Lorp. 

13 And the Lorp’s anger was kin- 
dled against Israel, and he made them 
wander in the wilderness forty years, 
until all the generation, that ae 
evil in the sight of the Lorp, was 
consumed. 

14 And, behold, ye are risen up 
in your fathers’ stead, an increase of 
sinful men, to augment yet the fierce 
anger of the Lorp toward Israel. 

15 For if ye turn away from after 
him, he will yet again leave them in 
the wilderness; and ye shall destroy 
all this people. 

16 4 And they came near unto 
him, and said, We will build sheep- 
folds here for our cattle, and cities for 
our little ones : 

17 But we ourselves will go dias 
armed before the children of Israel, 
until we have brought them unto 
their place: and our Tittle ones shall 
dwell in the fenced cities because of 
the inhabitants of the land. 

18 We will not return unto our 
houses, until the children of Israel 


12. the Kenexite] Cf. x Chron. iv. 13 
sqq-; and ch. xu. 6 and note. 

19. on yonder side Fordan...on this side 
Yordan| ‘The expressions in the Hebrew 
differ but slightly (se-eber lay-yarden—se-eber 
bay-yarden). And inv. 32 pear page tienen d 
used of the district west of Jordan, thoug 
here applied to that east of it. The terms are 
therefore used with some laxity (cf. on Deut. 
i. x), and are here accordingly defined by the 
addition of ‘‘forward” and ‘‘eastward” re- 
spectively. : 
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done. 


have inherited every man his inhe- 
ritance. 7 | 

19 For we will not inherit with 
them on yonder side Jordan, or for- 
ward; because our inheritance is fallen 
to us on this side Jordan eastward. 


20 @ And «Moses said unto them, < Josh. «. 


13 


If ye will do this thing, if ye will go 
armed before the Lorp to war, 

_ 21 And will go all of you armed. 
over Jordan before the Lorp, until 
he hath driven out his enemies from 
before him, ae | 

22 And the land be subdued be- 
fore the Lorp: then afterward ye 
shall return, and be guiltless before 
the Lorp, and before Israel; and 
this land shall be your possession be- 
fore the Lorp. 

23 But if ye will not do so, be- | 
hold, ye have sinned against the 
Lorp: and be sure your sin will find 
you out. 

24 Build you cities for your little 
ones, and folds for your sheep; and 
do that which hath proceeded out of 
your mouth. 

25 And the children of Gad and 
the children of Reuben spake unto 
Moses, saying, Thy servants will do 
as my lord commandeth. 

26 Our little ones, our wives, our 
flocks, and all our cattle, shall be 
there in the cities of Gilead : 


27 ¢But thy servants will pass over, ¢ Josh. 4. 


every man armed for war, before the ™” 


Lorp to battle, as my lord saith. 

28 So concerning them Moses com-~ 
manded Eleazar the priest, and Jo- 
shua the son of Nun, and the chief 
fathers of the tribes of the children of 


Israel : 


23. be sure your sin will find you out) Lit, 
‘‘know ye of your sin that it will find you 
out.” Moses implies that their sin would 
eventually bring its own puni t along 
with it. 

27. before the Lorp] i.e. immediately in 
front of the sacred tokens of the Lord’s pres 
sence; cf. x. 18—21. 

28. Moses commanded| Moses gives the 
necessary instructions to those intrusted with 
the duty of making the partition (cf. xxxiv. 
17 sqq.). It was only when the nine and a 
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29 And Moses said unto them, If 

the children of Gad and the children. 
of Reuben will pass with you over 
Jordan, every man armed to battle, 
before the Lorp, and the land shall 
be subdued before you; then ye shall 
give them the land of Gilead for a 
possession : 
_ 30 But if they will not pass over: 
with you armed, they shall have pos- 
sessions among you in the land of 
Canaan. 

31 And the children of Gad and 
the children of Reuben answered, 
saying, As the Lorp hath said unto 
thy servants, so will we do. 

32 We will pass over armed before 
the Lorp into the land of Canaan, 
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that the possession of our inheritance 
on this side Jordan may be ours. 


And ‘Moses gave unto them, ¢ Deut. 3 
even to the children of Gad, and to Josh. 13.8. 
the children of Reuben, and unto half.* 2? + 


the tribe of Manasseh the son of Jo- 
seph, the kingdom of Sihon king of 
the Amorites, and the kingdom of 
Og king of Bashan, the land, with 
the cities thereof in the coasts, even 
the cities of the country round about. 

34 And the children of Gad 
built Dibon, and Ataroth, and Aroer, 

5 And Atroth, Shophan, and Jaa- 
zer, and Jogbehah, 

36 And Beth-nimrah, and Beth- 
haran, fenced cities: and folds for 
sheep. 


half tribes received their inheritance in western 
Canaan, that the two tribes and a half, having 
fulfilled the conditions required of them, for- 
mally entered into possession of Gilead and 
Bashan, v. 32; cf. Deut. iii. r2—20. Then 
too, no doubt, the boundaries of their respec- 
tive allotments were determined, 


33. half the tribe of Manasseb| This half 
tribe, consisting, as appears from vv. 39 sqq., 
of the families of Machir, is here mentioned 
for the first time. It would seem that Moses, 
when assigning to the pastoral tribes the in- 
heritance which they desired, took opportunity 
at the same time to appropriate to these 
Manassites specially the district they had 
already subdued. Thus the whole of the 
conquered country was provisionally dis- 
posed of, and the forwardness and valour 
of the Machirites rewarded. It seems clear 
from wv. 39 and Josh. xvii. 1, that the claims 
of the Machirites arose simply out of their 
exploits. 


34—36. Settlements formed forthwith by 
the Gadites. ‘The cities here named fall into 
three groups. 


34. The leading city of the first group is 
Dibon, cf. xxi. 30; called, from the possession 
which the Gadites now took of it, Dibon-gad, 
XXXiii. 45, 46. It lay four miles north of the 
Amon; and its extensive ruins still bear the 
name Dhiban. It was here that the Moabite 
stone was discovered by the Rev. T. Klein, 
in 1868. According to a very probable re- 
storation of two letters missing at the end of 
the first line of the inscription on the stone, 
Chemoshgad (=‘‘he whose good fortune is 
Chemosh,” cf. Baal-gad, Josh. xi. 17), the 
father of Mesha, was a Dibonite. Dibon is 
reckoned as a Reubenite town, Josh. xiii. 9; 
whilst in Isa. xv. 2 and Jer. xlviil. 18, 22, it is 


spoken of as Moabite. Occupied on the first 
acquisition of the territory by the Gadites, and 
assigned by Joshua to the Reubenites, it was 
eventually recaptured by the Moabites, in whose 
hands it remained. Ataroth, :.e. ‘‘crowns,” 
now the ruin Attaris, on the hill to which it 
gives its name, was seven miles north-west of 
Dibon. Aroer, now Arair, also in ruins, lay 
between Dibon and the Arnon, on the brink 
of the precipitous ravine through which that 
torrent flows. It must not be confounded 
with the Aroer which fell permanently to the 
Gadites, in front of Rabbath-Ammon, Josh. 
Xill. 25. 


35. <Atroth, Shophan|] Write Atroth- 
Shophan, i.e. Atroth, or Ataroth of Shophan, 
or ‘‘of the burrow.” The addition is mad= 
to distinguish this Ataroth from the one 
named in the verse preceding, from which it 
was probably not far distant. ‘The four cities 
now named may be styled the Dibon settle- 
ment. 


Jaazer|] Or Jazer. Seeonv.1. This city 
with the neighbouring Yogbehahb, now Jebeiha, 
a ruined place seven miles to the north-east, 
formed the second group. 


36. The third Gadite settlement lay in 
the valley of the yo to the west of the 
receding, with which it may possibly have 
connected. It comprised the cities of 
Beth-nimrah, otherwise Nimrah, and Bets- 
hbaran: see, for both, on xxii. r. The latter 
of these lay within the ground covered by the 
Israelitish camp, and therefore can hardly 
have been occupied by the Gadites till the 
host crossed the Jordan. 

The Jaazer and Jordan settlements were 
eventually confirmed to the Gadites as part of 
their inheritance, which from them stretched 
away northwards. But their Dibon settles 
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37 And the children of Reuben built 
Heshbon, and Elealeh, and Kirjathaim, 
38 And Nebo, and Baal-meon, 


773 
took it, and dispossessed the Amorite 


which was in it. 
40 And Moses gave Gilead unto 


Heb. (their names being changed,) and Machir the son of Manasseh; and he 

Acy called : 1 

y names Shibmah: and ‘gave other names un- dwelt therein. 

ie ™* to the cities which they builded. 41 And £Jair the son of Manasseh # Deut. 3 
Pie so. 39 And the children of “Machirthe went and took the small towns there- ~ 

23. son of Manasseh went to Gilead, and of, and called them Havoth-jair. 


ment, which was cut off from the others, must 
have passed into the possession of Reuben: 
see Josh. xiii. 16, 17. 


37, 38. The Reubenites established them- 
selves more compactly than the Gadites. 
Their central city was the old Amoritish 
capital, Heshbon: see on xxi. 25. They occu- 
pied also E/ealeh, now el-’Al, a mile to the 
north-east; Nebo, probably three miles to the 
south-west (see on xxi. 20); and Baal-meon, 
now apparently Mydn (see Burckhardt, p. 365), 
nearly two miles to the south. ‘The names of 
the last two cities they endeavoured to change, 
probably on account of their idolatrous cha- 
racter. Of Nebo, Jerome (on Isa. xv. 2) says: 
‘‘In Nebo erat Chamos idolum consecratum, 
quod alio nomine Baal-phegor appellatur.” 
It was retaken by Mesha, circ. 895 B.C., as 
the Moabite stone records; and hence we find 
it spoken of by Isaiah, xv. 2, and by Jeremiah, 
xviii. 1, as a Moabite town: cf. on xxi. 29. 
Beon (v. 3), or Beth-meon (Jer. xlviil. 23), 
may be the name by which Baal-meon was 
replaced. The cities, however, still bore in the 
days of the prophets their old designations; 
cf. Is. xv. 2, Ezek. xxv. 9. Baal-meon indeed 
would seem to have fallen into the hands of 
the Moabites before the days of Mesha, who 
speaks of himself as having there built a 
temple, no doubt to Chemosh, and as having 
fortified the town. He would seem to have 
made it the stronghold from which as a 
basis he operated in his later conquests. Sce 
Schlottmann, ‘ Die Siege. Mesas,’ pp. 16, 17. 
Of the remaining two cities of the Reubenite 
settlement, Kirjathaim, which is mentioned 
between Elealeh and Nebo, has been sought 
three miles south of Heshbon, in the ruins 
known as et-Teim. ‘The ancient name, which 
signifies ‘‘the double city,” may perhaps by a 
false etymology have been written Kir-iathaim, 
have lost its initial syllable in course of time, 
and been corrupted into its modern form. 
According to Eusebius Kiriathaim is to be 
found in the site now called Kureiyat, on the 
mountain, close to Ataroth; but this would 
have lain within the southern Gadite settle- 
ment, and would not have been occupied as 
yet by the Reubenites. Lastly, Shibab, more 
properly Sibmah, famous at a later period for 
its vines, cf. Isa. xvi. 8, still leaves the trace of 
its name in the ruins es-Sameh, four miles east 


of Heshbon. Thus all these Reubenite cities 
clustered round Heshbon; and, allowing a fair 
space round each, the extent of the Reubenite 
settlement would be about one-tenth of the 
extent of their eventual inheritance. ‘They 


probably at the partition retained all these 


cities with the exception of Heshbon itself, 
which, passing to the Levites, was thenceforth 
reckoned as within the tribe of Gad. 

It is obvious that neither the Reubenites 
nor the Gadites were the founders of the 
cities of which they thus took possession, and 
which the text describes them as “building.” 
They probably fortified them, for the first 
time or afresh, so as to render them places of 
safety for their families during the campaigns 
on the other side of the Jordan; and provided 
them with all conveniences for their flocks 
and herds, 


39. the children of Machir| Machir, the 
son of Manasseh, was long since dead: even 
his sons had been brought up upon Joseph's 
knees (Gen. |. 23). But the renown ac- 
quired by his descendants raised his family 
almost to the dignity of a tribe; and the 
Machirites are in the next verse styled Machir, 
just as the children of Judah, or of Ephraim 
are often spoken of as Judah or Ephraim. 
So in Judg. v. 14 Machir is coupled with 
Ephraim and Zebulun. 

avent] i.e. “had gone:” the statement is 
preparatory to the ensuing record of the grant 
to them of the land they had won. 


Gilead| More strictly of north Gilead ; 
which, though inhabited by the Amorites, had 
belonged to the kingdom of Og. Respecting 
this use of the name Gilead for the territory 
of the Machirites, see on xxvi. 29. 


41. Yair} On his pedigree cf. on xxvii. 1. 
He was, through his father’s mother, a de- 
scendant of Machir, though not of Gilead; 
but while reckoned, on her account, a Manassite, 
he traced up his ancestry in the male line to 
the more illustrious family of Judah. His 
own exploits—he was the conqueror of Argob, 
Deut. iii, 14—gave new lustre to his name; 
and the fame of the family is attested by the 
history of Jair the Israelitish judge, doubtless 
a descendant; perhaps also by the mention of 
Jairus, St Luke viii. 41, the ruler of the syna- 
gogue at the neighbouring city of Capernaum, 
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42 And Nobah went and took 
Kenath, and the villages thereof, 
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[v. 42:- 
and called it Nobah, after his own 


name. 


Havoth-jair] That is, the villages, or rather 
groups of tents, or ‘‘kraals,” of Jair. The 
term probably springs from an Arabic root, 
signifying ‘‘to collect;” and suggests that the 
‘‘towns” in question had peculiar charac- 
teristics, The original ‘‘havoth-jair” were 
twenty-three in number, x Chron. ii. 22: in 
the days of the younger Jair, to whom they 
probably descended by inheritance, they either 
had increased to thirty, or were reckoned at 
that round number, Judg. x. 4. The western 
Israelites had however but an imperfect know- 
ledge of this district, which was moreover 
crowded with towns. The Arabs reckon 
more than 1000 now deserted towns in the 
Hauran alone. Cig Buckingham and Seetzen, 
in Knobel, in loc.) Hence the appellation 
Havoth-jair was sometimes extended to more 
distant portions of the Machirite domain; to 
Argob with its threescore fortified cities, the 
very reverse, in their structure, of ‘‘havoth ;” 
and to Kenath, of which, v. 42, not Jair but 
Nobah was the conqueror (see Deut. iii. 14; 
Josh, xiii. 30; 1 Chron. il. 23). This in- 
accuracy as to a remote district may be 
illustrated by our use of the name Connaught, 
originally the territory of the sept of the 
McNaughts, but now denoting the whole 
western province of Ireland. 


42. Nobah] Scripture mentions him no 
more, but he is the hero of various extra- 
vagant legends in the Samaritan Book of 
Joshua; which may possibly in part have 
sprung out of authentic local traditions. 

Kenath| Now Kenawéat, an important site 
near the southern extremity of the tract el- 
Lejah, and on the western slopes of the 
mountains of the Hauran. Its ruins, chiefly 
however of the Roman era, attest its former 
grandeur; and extend for about a mile along 
the precipitous bank of a deep and wild ravine. 
The country round is richly wooded. The 
city is apparently called Nobah after its con- 
queror in Judg. viii. 11; but this name, as in 
other cases, fell ere long into disuse, and the 
old name has held its ground to this day. 

The notices, both Scriptural and traditional, 
of the conquest of north-eastern Gilead and 


Bashan by the Machirites, plainly intimate 
that it was effected by a few chiefs of 
great military prowess, who overran rapidly 
a far larger district than they could colonize. 
The tribe of Manasseh was the least nume- 
rous of all at Sinai, and only stood sixth 
in the census recently held (chap. xxvi.) ; 
yet it eventually received on the west of 
Mh a territory as large on the average as 
ell to the other tribes, beside the district here 
allotted to the Machirites. ‘The father of Jair, 
however, Segub, was of the tribe of Judah 
(x Chron. ii. 21, 22, cf. ch. xxvii. 1, and 
note); and it is likely that the Manassite 
leaders induced many of the more adventurous 
of this, and some possibly of other tribes, to 
join them in their enterprise against Bashan. 
The remarkable notice in Josh. xix. 34 (see 
note) points to a settlement of the children of 
Judah as then existing in the very district in 
question; and thus too the fact, recorded 
Josh. xix. 9, that the main body of the tribe 
of Judah proved insufficient to occupy the 
inheritance assigned to them, may be ac- 
counted for. 

It appears from Josh. xiii. 13 (see note) 
that the Machirites did not exterminate the 
whole population of this district. Probably 
they destroyed (cf. xxi. 35) only the domi- 
nant heathen tribe through which Og held 
sway, and merely put to tribute the sub- 
ject race or races, as Og had done before. 
The conquest of the district east of Jordan 
seems never to have been so effectually accom- 
plished as that on the other side. It was 
indeed no part of the inheritance originally pro- 
mised (cf. xxxiv. 1—15), and was first swept 
sh Aa the storm of heathen invasion (1 Chr, 
v. 26). 

During the troublous times of the Judges 
the eastern Manassites rendered good ser- 
vice to the nation; cf. Judg. v. 14. Gideon, 
and probably Ad wre were of this tribe, 
and reflect in a later generation the warlike 
and adventurous spirit which Jair and Nobah 
exhibited in the days of Moses. On the con- 
trary, the apathy of the pastoral tribes of 
Reuben and Gad is more than once censured 
(Judg. v. 15—17, vill. 4—9). 


NOTE on Cuap. xxx, 8. 


Kadesh Barnea. ‘The meaning of the term 
Barnea is uncertain. In xxxiv. 4 the LXX. 
renders Kadns rov Bap», which suggests the 
notion that Barnea was reg as a man’s 
name. Elsewhere however the LXX. gives 
Kddys Bapyj. Furst proposes, 913-3 = ‘*Son 


of Wandering:” #.e. Bedouin. But the word 
"3 in the sense of ‘‘Son” does not occur in 
the Pentateuch. Others prefer to take 12 as 
from 93, and render it “country” or 
‘‘land,” as it is probably to be rendered in 
Job xxxix. 4. e other half of the word 


@ Exod. 12, 


6 Exod. 13. 


v. I—15.] 


QN3) is derived from a word signifying to 
‘*move to and fro,” or “to be shaken.” 
Possibly the name carries the tradition of some 
great natural convulsion which happened in 
the district. Have we an allusion to Barnea, 


CHAPTER XXXII]. 

1 Two and forty journeys of the Israelites. 50 
The Canaanites are to be destroyed. 
HESE are the journeys of the 

children of Israel, which went 
forth out of the land of Egypt with 
their armies under the hand of Moses 
and Aaron. 

2 And Moses wrote their goings 
out according to their journeys by 
the commandment of the Lorn: and 
these are their journeys according to 
their goings out. 

3 And at *departed from Ra- 
meses in the first month, on the fif- 
teenth day of the first month; on the 
morrow after the passover the chil- 
‘dren of Israel went out with an high 
hand in the sight of all the Egyp- 
tians. 

4 For the Egyptians buried all 
their firstborn, which the Lorp had 
smitten among them: upon their gods 
also the Lorp executed judgments. 

§ And the children of Israel re- 
moved from Rameses, and pitched in 
Succoth. 

6 And they departed from *Suc- 
coth, and sitched in Etham, which is 
in the edge of the wilderness. 

7 And they removed from Etham, 
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understood according to the last derivation, 
in Ps. xxix. 8: ‘‘The Lord shaketh the 
wilderness of Cades”? The Hebrew word 
bowever there used is not YJ. 


and turned again unto Pi-hahiroth, 
which is before Baal-zephon: and 
they pitched before Migdol. . 

$ And they departed from before 
Pi-hahiroth, and ‘passed through the © Exod. 1s. 
midst of the sea into the wilderness, ** 
and went three days’ journey in the 
wilderness of Etham, and pitched in 
Marah. ) 

g And they removed from Marah, 
and “came unto Elim: and in Elim ¢¥s0d.rs. 
were twelve fountains of water, and” 
threescore and ten palm trees; and 
they pitched there. 

10 And they removed from Elim, 
and encamped by the Red sea. 

11 And they removed from the 
Red sea, and encamped in the ‘wil- ¢ Exod. 16 
derness of Sin. 

12 And they took their journey 
out of the wilderness of Sin, and en- 
camped in Dophkah. 

13 And they departed from Doph- 
kah, and encamped in Alush. 

14 And they removed from Alush, 
and Senne, at /Rephidim, where 7 Exod. 17. 
was no water for the people to* 
drink. 

15 And they departed from Rephi- 
dim, and pitched in the “wilderness ¢ Exod. 19 
of Sinai. se 


in the Desert is closed by a 
list of the places occupied by the Israelite 
encampment from the exodus to the arrival at 
the Jordan. This list was written out by 
Moses at God’s command (v. 2), doubtless 
as a memorial of God's providential care for 
His people throughout this long and trying 
petiod. On it see Introd. § 4. 


8. Rameses] See on Ex. i. 11 and xii. 37. 
4. buried] Rather, were burying. 

5. Succoth} See on Ex. xii. 37. 

6. Etbam] Cf. on Ex. xiv. 2. 


Guap. XXXIII. 1—49. The history of 


8. Pi-babiroth] Hebr. ‘* Hahiroth;” but 
perhaps by an error of transcription. 
The omi ‘‘pi” is however only a com- 
mon Egyptian prefix. See on Ex. xiv. 2. 


wilderness of Etham] 3.e. that part of the 
great wilderness of Shur which adjoined 
Etham: cf. on Ex. xv. 22 and ch.x.12. The hst 
of stations up to that at Sinai agrees with the 
narrative of Exodus except that we have here 
mentioned (v. ro) an encampment by the Red 
Sea, and two others, D and Alush 
lt 12—14), which are omitted. On 
places, and on the route followed by the 
Israelites from the Red Sea to Sinai, see on 
Ex. xv. Note at end of chapter. 
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16 And they removed from the 


» chap. 11. desert of Sinai, and pitched at 'Ki- 
itnatis, broth-hattaavah. 


The graves 
t 


of lust. 


17 And they departed from Ki- 


‘chap. 1x. broth-hattaavah, and ‘encamped at 


35° 


Hazeroth. 

18 And they departed from Haze- 
roth, and pitched in Rithmah. 

1g And they departed from Rith- 
mah, and pitched at Rimmon-parez. 

20 And they departed from Rim- 
mon-parez, meet pitched in Libnah. 

21 And they removed from Lib- 
nah, and pitched at Rissah. 

22 And they journeyed from Ris- 
sah, and pitched in Kehelathah. 


16,17. See on xi. 35. 


18. Rithmab] The name of this station is 
derived from retem, the broom-plant, the ‘‘ ju- 
niper” of the A.V.; see on xiii. 26. This 
must be the same encampment as that which 
is said, xiii. 26, to have been at Kadesh. 


19. Rimmon-parez| Or rather Rimmon- 
peres, i.e. ‘*Rimmon (i.e. the Pomegranate) 
of the Breach.” The term perez is used either 
of hostile irruption (Ps. cxliv. 14) or (cf. 
Perez-uzzah, 2 Sam. vi. 8) of the outbreak of 
God’s wrath (Job xvi. 14). Possibly the en- 
campment of Rimmon-perez witnessed some 
signal manifestation of Divine anger. It may 
have been here that the sedition of Korah 
occurred. 

From this verse to v. 36 the stations named 
are those visited during the years of penal 
wandering. ‘The determination of their posi- 
tions is difficult, because during this period 
there was no definite line of march pursued. 
Some identifications are rendered probable by 
modern research, which may hereafter suggest 
others. All indications thus far seem to show 
that the Israelites during this period did not 
overstep the boundaries of the Wilderness of 
Paran (as defined x. 12), except to pass along 
the adjoining valley of the Arabah. Over the 
ridges of Paran then it is deers ot 
many years the people sp while the taber- 
mack and orgamard camp moved about from 
place to place amongst them (cf. on xx. 1). 


20. Libnab] Probably the Laban of Deut. 
i, x (where see note), and situated on or near 
either the Elanitic gulf orthe Arabah. The name 
is perhaps preserved, though in a corrupted 
form, in el-Beyaneh, the designation of a part 
of the mountain-plateau and adjacent valley, 
on the west of the Arabah, north of Ezion- 
geber. The Hebrew name signifies ‘‘ white- 
ness:” the modern Arabic, ‘the distinct.” It 
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23 And they went from Kehela- 
thah, and pitched in mount Shapher. 

24 And they removed from mount 
Shapher, and encamped in Haradah. | 

25 And they removed from Hara- 
dah, and pitched in Makheloth. 

26 And they removed from Mak- 
heloth, and encamped at Tahath. 

27 And they departed from Ta 

hath, and pitched at ‘Tarah. 

28 And they removed from Tarah, 
and pitched in Mithcah. 

29 And they went from Mithcah, 
and pitched in Hashmonah. 

30 And they departed from Hash- 
monah, and “encamped at Moseroth. ¢ 


is by some connected with the white poplar 
tree, which possibly grew abundantly in the 
neighbourhood. If so derived, this and the 
two preceding names of stations have been 
all suggested by some natural feature of vege- 
tation. See Stanley, ‘S. and P.’ p. s52r. 


21. Rissab] ‘This may perhaps be identi- 
fied with the Rasa of the Roman tables; 
which, being about 30 miles from Elath on 
the road to Jerusalem, must have lain on the 
plateau of the wilderness, near to the hill now 
known as R4s-el-K4’a, ‘‘ Head of the plain,” 
north-west of Ezion-geber, and west or south- 
west of el-Beydneh. 


22. Kebelathab] i.e. *‘assembling.” The 
name was evidently given to the station by the 
Israelites themselves; and is not likely to have 
been locally preserved. See on xx. 1. 


23. mount ee either the 
hill now known as Jebel-esh-Shureif, about 
40 miles north-west of Ras-el-Ka’a (see on 
ver. 21); or else that known as Jebel-Sherafeh, 
a rocky promontory on the western shore of 
the Elanitic gulf, near the southern limit of 
the Tih. The former is, from its position, 
the more likely (see von Schubert, II. p. 372). 


24. Haradah| Probably WaAdy-el-Kha- 
raizeh, about 15 miles south-east of Jebel- 
esh-Shureif. 


25. Makbeloth] ‘‘ Assemblies” or ‘‘con- 
gregations:” a kindred name to Kehelathah, 


UV. 22. 


28. Mithcab] The name (= ‘ sweetness:” 
cf. with Marah =“ bitterness”) probably points 
to the excellence of the water at this station. 


29. Hashmonab| Probably the Heshmon 
of Josh. xv. 27, one of ‘the uttermost cities 
of the tribe of the children of Judah toward 
the coast of Edom southward;” and which 
therefore, like another of the same cities, 


4 Dent. ro. 


Vv. 31—34-] 


31 And they departed from Mose~ 
roth, and pitched in Bene-jaakan. 

32 And they removed from Bene- 
jaakan, and encamped at Hor-ha- 


gidgad., 


Kedesh, may well have lain without the natu- 
ral frontier of the Holy Land, in the extreme 
north of the wilderness. Such is the actual 
situation of the fountain Ain Hasb, in the 
north-west of the Arabah; where there is said 
to be a natural pool filled with sweet living 
water, surrounded by much verdure, and with 
traces of ruins (Robinson, ‘ Bib. Res.’ II. 119; 
Wilton, ‘ Negeb,’ pp. 12x sqq.). 


30. Moseroth] For this plural form of 
the name we have, Deut. x. 6, the simple 
Moserah (A. V. sui It would seem 
from that passage that the station lay in the 
neighbourhood of the mountain on which 
Aaron died; cf. on xx. 22. It was perhaps 
opposite to it, on the western side of the 
Arabah, under the mountain-bluff, now known 
as el-Makrah. Some have thought indeed that 
the name is perpetuated in that of the hill 
Maderah, much further north, an_ isolated 
mount of singular shape, forming the point 
of separation between Wady-el-Fikreh and 
the lower portion of Wady-el-Marrah (see on 
xxxiv. 3 sqq.). This hill is about a mile in 
circumference, steep, and y bare. It 
consists in part of a brittle mixture of chalk 
and sandstone, in part of strata of earth, which 
might, by reason of their colour and forma- 
tion, be easily taken for ashes baked together. 
At its foot lie an astonishing quantity of large 
lens-shaped stones, such as are also found near 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea. Arab 
tradition relates that a city once stood on this 
spot, and that for the sins of its inhabitants it 
was destroyed by the fall of these stones from 
heaven (Seetzen, III. pp. 14 8qq.); OF, accord- 
ing to another account, that the earth en- 
gulphed the inhabitants alive, and that the hill 
subsequently rose up as a monument of God’s 
displeasure. It is remarkable enough that the 
name Moserah itself signifies chastisement. 
Yet the resemblance of the names Maderah 
and Moserah is not strong enough to warrant 
our setting aside the tradition which fixes the 
scene of Aaron’s death further south; and the 
principal interest of the Arab stories relating 
to the place lies in the reminiscences which 
they may contain of the destruction of Sodom 
and of the fate of Dathan and Abiram. 


31. Bene-jaakan] i.e. ‘the children of 
Jaakan;” in Deut. x.6 ‘‘ Beeroth (i.e. the wells) 
of the children of Jaakan.” It is there stated 
that ‘the children of Israel took their journey 
from Beeroth of the children of Jaakan to 
Mosera;” whilst here Mosera, or Moseroth, 
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. 33 And they went from Hot-hagid- 
gad, and pitched in Jotbathah. 

34 And they removed from Jot- 
bathah, and encamped at Ebro-. 
nah, 


is placed first. ‘There is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that the Israelites during 
their long wanderings visited these places twice, 
though Moses in this succinct list of stations. 
names each of them only once. The order 
here given (Moseroth, Bene-jaakan) is per- 
haps that followed in the first march toward 
Canaan; whilst the reverse order of Deut. 
x. 6 (Bene-jaakan, Mosera) may have been 
adopted in the fortieth year when the march 
was differently directed. The verse in Deut. 
is however evidently a fragment, and probably 
a gloss; and its authority consequently un- 
certain. 

Bene-jaakan] like many places in the east, 
derives its name from a tribe once settled in it, 
Jaakan, or Akan, was a Horite, of the race 
of the old inhabitants of Mount Seir, Gen. 
XXXvi. 27, x Chron. i. 42; and the wells of 
his tribe may have been those to which they 
repaired after their expulsion by the Edomites 
from their earlier homes. They may be iden- 
tical with the wells of sweet water now known 
as el-Mayein, which, lying up high among 
the hills; more than 60 miles due west of 
Mount Hor, would be likely to be visited by 
the Israelites either immediately before or after 
their encampment at Moserah. Schwarz con- 
jectures that the name Jaakan may itself be 

ated, in a corrupted form, in en-Nakah, 
‘¢the she-camel,” the designation now be- 
stowed upon the important mountain to which 
the wells el-Mayein are contiguous. 


32. Hor-bagidgad] lf the initial Hebrew 
letter be Kheth (as in Tex. aoe Syr., and 
later Targum) the name will denote ‘the 
Cavern of Gidgad ;” if He (as some few MSS., 
Samaritan text, earlier Targ., LXX., Vulg. 
read) it will denote ‘the Summit of Gidgad” 

see on xx. 22). In Deut. x. 7 we read simply 

udgodah or Gudgod. The corresponding 
Arabic term jedjad signifies a hard and level 
tract, and would be strictly applicable to the 
summit of one of the mountain-ranges in 
the wilderness. Some, misled by the English 
orthography of the Arabic, have thought to 
find this station in Wady Ghadhaghidh, ‘the 
Valley of Diminutions,” about forty-five miles 
north-north-west of the head of the Elanitic 
gulf; but there is no real co mdence in 
the letters of this name to those of Gidgad. 


338. Jothathah] i.e. ‘* Goodness :” in Deut. 
x. 7, ‘* Jotbath (Hebr. Jotbathab), a land of 
rivers of waters.” ‘This place is perhaps to 
be identified with Wady Tabah, six miles 
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land of Egypt, in the first day of the 
fifth month. 
39 And Aaron was an hundred 
and twenty and three years old when 
he died in mount Hor. | 
40 And ’king Arad the Canaanite, « chap. ar. 
which dwelt in the south in the land ® &* 
of Canaan, heard of the coming of 
the children of Israel. 
41 And they departed from mount 
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35 And they departed from Ebro- 
nah, and encamped at Ezion-gaber. 
36 And they removed from Ezion- 
‘chap, 20 gaber, and pitched in the ‘wilderness 
of Zin, which ts Kadesh. , 

37 And they removed from ™Ka- 
desh, and pitched in mount Hor, in 
the edge of the land of Edom. 
chap.20. 38 And *Aaron the priest went up 
Deut. 32. into mount Hor at the command- 


chap. 20, 


? chan. 21. 


5. ment of the Lorn, and died there, 


in the fortieth year after the chil- 
dren of Israel were come out of the 


south-west of the head of the Elanitic gulf; 
where is a broad plain running down to the 
sea, containing many palm-trees and tama- 
risks, and well supplied with water ve 
Burckhardt, p. 507; also Laborde, and Ro- 
binson, ‘B, R.’ 1. 160, who writes the name 
Taba’). 


34. Ebronah]i.e. ‘‘passage.” This station 
apparently lay on the shore of the Elanitic 
gulf, at a point where the ebb of the tide left 
a ford across. Hence the later Targum renders 
the word ‘ fords.” 


35. Ezion-gaber] More properly Ezion- 
geber, i.e. ‘‘giant’s backbone.” ‘The earlier 
of this name is preserved to us, though the 
English orthography conceals the correspond- 
ence of the Hebrew and Arabic forms, in that 
of Wady Ghadhyan, a valley running east- 
ward into the Arabah some miles north of the 
present head of the Elanitic gulf. A_ salt 
marsh which here overspreads a portion of the 
Arabah may be taken as indicating the limit 
to which the sea anciently reached; and we 
may thus infer the existence here in former 
times of an extensive tidal haven, at the head 
of which the se es Ezion-geber stood. The 
mouth of the haven was guarded, on the 
eastern side, by the no less well-known city of 
Elath: on the western side, directly opposite 
to Elath, was probably the site of Ebronah 
(v. 35). The name occurs on an Egyptian 
papyrus of the r9th Dynasty—as that of a 
fortress of some importance under Rameses II. 
See Chabas, ‘‘ Voyage d'un Egyptien,” p. 284. 
He says, ‘* Aszium. C’est ainsi que les Arabes 
nomment de nos jours un t groupe de 
huttes ombragées par des iers, situces a 
l'extremité septentrionale du Bahr Agabah.” 
It was at Ezion-geber that from the time 
of Solomon onward the Jewish navy was 
constructed (x Kings ix. 26, xxii. 49). Its 
importance naturally decreased as the haven 
was destroyed by that gradual retirement 
of the water, of which other examples have 
been observed by travellers along shores 


#Hor, and pitched in Zalmonah. 
42 And they departed from Zal-“ 


monah, and pitched in Punon. 


of the Red Sea. The site of the city was 
unknown to Josephus, who, with disre- 
gard of all probability, transferred it more 
than four hundred miles further south, to the 
Egyptian port of Berenice (‘ Ant.’ VIII. 6. 4). 
Yet at the end of the fourth century of our 
era we still find it mentioned, under the name 
‘¢ Ad Dianam,” evidently a Latin corruption 
of the Arabic Ghadhyan, as a station on the 
Roman road between Aila (Elath) and Rasa 
(see on v, 21), sixteen Roman miles from 
each; and as marking the point at which the 
branch road ran off, by the east of Mount 
Seir, to Petra. Later mention is made of 
Ezion by two Arabian geographers, Makrizy 
and Muhammed Ibn Ahmed (Ritter, xiv. 
Pp. 52—4); but as they give the name in its 
ewish rather than in its Arabic form, it is 
ikely that their acquaintance with it was purely 
historical. 


37—40. See on xx. 22—xxi. 3; and re 
specting the chronology, Introd. § 3. The 
notice that Aaron was a hundred and twenty- 
three years old at his death in the fortieth 

ear of the Exodus accords with the notice of 

X. vii. 7, that he was eighty-three years old 
when he stood before Pharaoh. 


41. Zalmonab| No doubt a station on the 
march from Kadesh round the land of Edom. 
The name has by some been derived from 
zelem, ‘‘image;” and this has been assigned 
as the place where the brazen serpent was set 
up. Von Raumer thinks it the same with 
Ma’an, otherwise Alam Ma’an, east of Petra, 
one of the largest villages on the Mekka pil- 
grim-route, well supplied with water and sur- 
rounded by gardens and vineyards; where the 
Israelites might, like the pilgrims of the present 
day, have conveniently trafficked with ‘the in- 
habitants for provisions. 


42. Punon) By Eusebius and Jerome, in 
the ‘ Onomasticon,;’ identified with the Pmon 
of Gen. xxxvi. 41, which they regard as the 
name of a ducal city rather than of a person; 


Vv. 43—56.] 


43 And they departed from Pu- 
non, and pitched in Oboth. 

44 And they departed from Oboth, 
iro and pitched in ‘Ije-abarim, in the 
abarim. border of Moab. 

45 And. they departed from lim, 

and pitched in Dibon-gad. 

46 And they removed from Dibon- 
gad, and encamped in Almon-dibla- 
thaim. 

47 And they removed from Al- 
mon-diblathaim, and pitched in the 
mountains of Abarim, before Nebo. 

48 And they departed from the 

* mountains of Abarim, and pitched in 
the plains of Moab by Jordan near 
Jericho. 

49 And they pitched by Jor- 

dan, from Beth-jesimoth even unto 
FOr sing | Abel-shittim in the plains of 


of Skit? ~~ Moab, 
¢chap.2s. 50 ™ And the Lorp spake unto 


Moses in the plains of Moab by Jor- 
dan near Jericho, saying, 

51 Speak unto the children of Is- 
” Deut. 7. rael, and say unto them, ” When ye 
Josh. 11, are passed over Jordan into the land 
ka of Canaan; 

52 Then ye shall drive out all the 


and further with the Phzno of their own day, 
a place notorious as the penal abode of con- 
victs who were sent thither to labour in the 
neighbouring copper-mines, This identification 
is corroborated by the form @way in LXX. 
The place lay between Petra and Zoar, pro- 
bably near the Roman road which connected 
those places. As this road, which is still 
visible (see Irby and Mangles, p. 115), ran 

iderably to the right of what would have 
been the direct line of march, it may be that 
Phzno lay east of, rather than within, the 
territory of Edom. It is there that we should 
naturally seek for Punon; and if the pilgrim- 
station el-Ahsa represent the ancient Oboth 
(see on xxi. r0), the site of Punon may co- 
incide with that of Kala’at Aneizeh, inter- 
mediate to el-Ahsa and Ma’an. Seetzen, when 
at Maderah, learnt the existence of a ruined 
castle Fenan (111. p. 17), which Arabic form 
of name would co d to the Hebrew 
Punon; but the locality of this castle is not 
as yet ascertained. 


43—47. See on xxi. 10—20. 
46. Dibon-gad| This halt was apparently 
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inhabitants of the land from before 
you, and destroy all their pictures, 
and destroy all their molten ima 

and quite pluck down all their high 
places : . 

53 And ye shall dispossess the in- 
habitants of the land, and dwell there- 
in: for I have given you the land to 
possess it. 

54 And ‘ye shall divide the land {<> * 
by lot for an inheritance among your 
families: and to the more ye shall 
‘give the more inheritance, and to! Heb. 
the fewer ye shall ‘give the less in- Aisixkerit- 
heritance: every man’s inheritance tie. 
shall be in the place where his lot diminish 
falleth; according to the tribes of exce. 
your fathers ye shall inherit. 

55 But if ye will not drive out 
the inhabitants of the land from be- 
fore you; then it shall come to pass, 
that those which ye let remain of 
them shall be ‘pricks in your eyes, ¢ Josh. 23. 
and thorns in your sides, and shall Jug. 2. 3. 
vex you in the land wherein ye 
dwell. 

56 Moreover it shall come to pass, 
that I shall do unto you, as I thought . 


to do unto them. 


the same as that which in xxi. 19 bears the 
name of Bamoth: see note there. 


48, 49. See on xxii. 1. 


50—xxxvi. 18. This last portion of the 
book concludes the record of the long wander- 
ing of the people by certain directions respect- 
ing that conquest and allotment of the Promised 
Land, with which the wandering terminated. 
These regulations are divided into two sections 
by the re-insertion at xxxv. 1 of the introduc- 
tory formula with which xxxiii. 50 opens. Of 
these portions the former contains commands 
concerning, (1) the extermination of the Ca- 
naanitish nations, xxxiii. s0—56: (2) the 
boundaries of the Promised Land, xxxiv. 
I—r5: (3) the names of the men who should 
allot the XXXiV. 16—29. 


60—56. The expulsion of the Canaanites 
and the destruction of their monuments of 
idolatry had been already enjoined, Ex. xxiii. 
24, 33, XXXiv.13; and v. 54 is substantially a 
repetition from xxvi. 53—55. But the solemn 
waming of vv. 55, 56 is new. A call for it 
had been furnished by their past transgressions 
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Josh. rs. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
1 The borders of the land. 16 The names of 
the men which shall divide the land, | 

ND the Lorn spake unto Moses, 

saying, 

2, Command the children of Israel, 
and say unto them, When ye come 
into the land of Canaan; (this is the 
land that shall fall unto you for an 
inheritance, even the land of Canaan 
with the coasts thereof :) 

3 Then “your south quarter shall 
be from the wilderness of Zin along 


in the matter of Baal-peor, by their imperfect 
fulfilment, at the first, of Moses’ orders in the 
Midianitish war; and perhaps by the indul- 
gence of the Machirites to those whom they 
conquered in Bashan (cf. on xxxii. 42). 


-Cuap, XXXIV. The next section, (vv. 
1—I5, See ON XXxiii. 50) treats of the bound- 
aries of the land of inheritance; which will be 
seen greatly to exceed those of the territory 
actually conquered. On the limits of the 
Holy Land, see further on Gen. xv. 18—21; 
Ex, xxiii. 31; Deut. xi. 24. 


Q. the land of Canaan] The name Canaan 
is here restricted to the territory west of the 
Jordan. 


38—5. Render: Then your south quarter 
shall extend from the wilderness of 
Zin which resteth upon the side of 
Edom. And your south border shall 
start from the extremity of the salt 
sea on the east; and your border 
shall turn on the south to Maaleh- 
akrabbim, and shall pass on toward 
ain, and the extent of its reach on 
the south shall be to Kadesh-barnea; 
and it shall reach forth thence to 
Hazar-addar, and shall pass on to 
Azmon, and from Azsmon the border 
shall turn to the river of Egypt, and 
its reach shall be to the sea. 


The first few words set forth in general 
terms the southern boundary, which is more 
exactly described in the following sentence. 
The details of its course are more fully given, 
Josh. xv. 1—4}3 for the southern confines 
of Judah there described were in effect the 
southemnmost portion of Canaan, ‘These ac- 
counts will be best illustrated by a description, 
based upon the explorations of modern tra- 
vellers, of the nature of the boundary. 

It commenced at the Dead Sea. Of the 
broad and desolate valley by which the de- 
' pressed bed of that sea, shut in by cliffs on 
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[v. r—5. 


by the coast of Edom, and your south 
border shall be the outmost coast of 
the salt sea eastward: 

4 And your border shall turn from . 
the south to the ascent of Akrabbim, 
and pass on to Zin: and the going 
forth thereof shall be from the sou 
to Kadesh-barnea, and shall go on to 
Hazar-addar, and pass on to Azmon: 

5 And the border shall fetch a 
compass from Azmon unto the river 
of Egypt, and the goings out of it 
shall be at the sea. 


both sides, is protracted toward the south, the 
first few miles, comprised under the general 
name of the Ghar, present little else than a tract 
of ara ae ungle. A deep narrow glen, de- 
scending from the south-west, enters this tract 
at its south-west corner; it is called Wady-el- 
Fikreh, bearing, perhaps, in its name the only 
remaining vestige of the ancient city of Epi- 
cerus. The course of this valley forms the 
natural division between the land of promise 
and the desert. On its left side, as one ascends 
it, the hills are, though utterly barren, com- 
iberaadal aie but on the right it is flanked 
all the way by a steep mountain-wall varying 
from about ie to 1000 feet in height, to the 
north of which rise of much greater 
elevation. ‘The route from Petra to Hebron 
mounts this precipice at a point about fourteen 
miles from the mouth of Wady el-Fikreh, by 
a long winding track, appropriately designated 
the ‘* Pass of the Bare Rock,” Nakb es-Safah; 
and attesting by its difficulty how formidable 
was the rampart which the land of Canaan 
here presented to an invader. About three 
miles further up the valley, on its left bank, 
stands the isolated hill of Maderah (see on 
XXXiii. 30), rising, citadel-like, in the form of 
a truncated cone, to a height of about 500 
feet. Here the head of the watercourse of 
Wady el-Fikreh is reached. But the valley 
itself is continued in the same south-western 
direction, under the name of Wady el-Marrah; 
the watercourse of which, passing south of 
the hill of Maderah, runs eastward, not like 
Wady el-Fikreh into the Ghor, but into the 
higher level of the Arabah. ‘The upper part 
of Wady el-Marrah is, however, grander and 
more striking than Wady el-Fikreh. Not only 
do the hills of Canaan rise as precipitously 
and in greater elevation on the right, jutting 
forth in huge irregular promontories or bas- 
tions of naked rock; but on the other side, 
the hills of the wilderness (which in this part 
are known as Jebel el-Marrah) become more 
lofty, and present in their terrific ruggedness 
an aspect which English travellers describe as 


v, 6—8.] 


6 And as for the western border, 
ye shall even have the great sea for 
a border: this shall be your west 
border. 


that of a confused chaos of matter once in a 
boiling state and whilst so suddenly solidified. 
To the French traveller Callier the great depth 
of the valley appeared extraordinary in a dis- 
trict where the watercourses are often so 
shallow as to be scarcely recognizable. The 
direction of this valley continues nearly straight 
for about ten miles above Maderah, up to a 
wild ascent on the Canaanitish side called 
Nakb Kareb. In this we may recognize, by 
the resemblance of name, the ancient Maaleh- 
akrabbim or ‘Scorpion Pass.” ‘The literal 
Arabic rendering of Akrabbim, “scorpions,” 
would be Akarib; and to this the modern 
name of the ascent comes very near. Here the 
Wady el-Marrah turns southward, and pro- 
bably loses itself among the hills, which remain 
as yet unexplored. Those hills must have 
belonged to ‘‘the wilderness of Zin;” and Ka- 
desh-barnea (see note at end of Chapter xiii.), 
which is “‘ in the wilderness of Zin,” will be, as 
the text implies, the southernmost point of the 
southern bo . That wildemess however 
was probably of wide extent, and comprised 
the whole rugged mountain region south of 
Wady el-Marrah and Wady el-Fikreh, as far 
east as the Arabah. If this be so, it was 
separated by the Arabah only from the moun- 
tains of Edom; and might thus be fairly de- 
scribed in the text as resting upon the side or 
flank of the latter territory. It is possible that it 
may have derived its name from an Edomitish 
city. On the declivity of a commanding hill, 
within the ancient terntory of Edom, there yet 
stands an important village bearing the name 
Dhana, which, in its Arabic orthography, 
corresponds etymologically to Zin. Burckhardt 
wrongly regarded Dhana as the Thana or 
Thoana of Ptolemy; which should. however 
rather be identified with the modern eth- 
Thawaneh (cf. Robinson, ‘B.R.’ 11. 168). 
There seems no just reason why a neigh- 
bouring part of the wilderness across the 
Arabah might not be named from this in 
the same way that a part of the wilderness 
east of the Red Sea was named from the 
Egyptian city of Etham (see on xxxiii. 8). 
And if the wilderness of Zin, although not 
ee to Edom, were yet thus 
regarded as connected with it, the fact would 
help to account for the way in which the 
southern cities of Judah are described as 
lying ‘‘toward the coast of Edom” (Josh. 
Xv. 21). 

Fray Kadesh, if we regard it as identical 
with the present Ain el-Weibeh, westward to 
the River, or Brook of Egypt, now Wady el- 
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7 And this shall be your north 
border: from the great sea ye shall 
point out for you mount Hor: 

8 From mount Hor ye shall point 


Arish (see on x. 12), is a distance of about 
seventy miles. In this interval the book of 
Numbers names two points of the boundary- 
line: Hazar-addar and Azmon. ‘The book of 
Joshua for Hazar-addar substitutes Hezron 
and Addar (A.V. Adar), the former being 
perhaps the general name of a district of Ha- 
zers, or nomad hamlets (see on Deut. ii. 23), 
of whicl Addar was one: and, before carry- 
ing the line to Azmon, speaks of its turning 
to ‘the Karkaa ” (see on fee xv. 3). That 
so many points are in so short a line 
is due perhaps to the familiarity which the 
Israelites had acquired with the district during 
the period of their encampment at Kadesh. It 
is probable, though from geographical rather 
than etymological considerations, that Hazar- 
addar is to be sought at Ain el-Kudeirat, on 
the northern side of the ridge which here forms 
the natural demarcation between Canaan and 
the desert. The fountain is still the source 
of fertility to the neighbouring fields. Azmon 
is identified in the later Jewish Targum with 
Kesam, the modern Kasaimeh, a group of 
springs situate in the north of one of the gaps 
in the ridge, and a short distance west of Ain 
el-Kudeirat. 

The junction of the boundary line with 
‘‘the River of Egypt,” will fall near the spot 
now called el-Kasaby. Here that important 
watercourse, coming down from the south, 
bends suddenly to the west, and forms a deep 
and narrow gorge between the last-mentioned 
ridge on the north, and the mountain Helal 
on the south. Its ultimate direction, after 
emerging from this gorge, is north-west; and 
it enters ‘‘the great sea” at the point where 
was eventually built the frontier city of Rhino- 
corura, now el Arish. 


6. for a border] Literally, ‘with its 
border; é.e. ‘with the border which it 
makes,” 


7—9. The northern border. On the 
‘mount Hor,” cf. on xx.22. Here the name 
denotes the whole western crest of Mount 
Lebanon, eighty miles in length, commencing 
east of Zidon, and terminating with the point 
immediately above the entrance of Hamath 
as on xili. 21). To the southern end of 

is range a frontier-line would have to be 
drawn from the Mediterranean Sea; and some 
illustration of the description in the text may 
be gained from the circumstance that the 
great river between Tyre and Zidon, along 
whose westward bend such a line might be 
drawn, still bears a name, Kasimiyeh, i. 
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out your border unto the entrance of 
Hamath; and the goings forth of the 
border shall be to Zedad : 
_ g @ And the border shall go on to 
Ziphron, and the goings out of it 
shall be at Hazar-enan: this shall be 
your north border. 

10 And ye shall point out your 
east border from Hazar-enan to She- 
pham: 


‘* bo -stream.” It is possible indeed 
(see Josh. xix. 28, &c.) that the border was 
intended to comprise Zidon as well as Tyre; 
but this is not clear; and neither of them was 
in fact ever acquired by Israel. The more 
northern portion of the Phenician plain was 
not within the limits, though the entire district 
of Ccele-Syria, between the western and eastern 
ranges of Lebanon, was so. Yet this district 
did not fall into possession of the Israelites till 
the days of David and Solomon; and even 
then they ruled over it rather than occupied it. 
The extreme point in the northern border of the 
land, as laid down by Moses, was the city of Ze- 
dad, now a villaxé still bearing its ancient 
name (Sadad), about thirty miles east of the 
entrance of Hamath. Hence the border turned 
back south-westward to Ziphron, now Zifran. 
This ae not to be confounded with ez 
Za’feraneh, near Hamath, has not been as yet 
visited by modern travellers, but is reported to 
lie about forty miles north-east of Damascus, 
near the road to Palmyra, and to contain exten- 
sive ruins. It is probable that from Ziphron 
to Hazar-enan, ‘‘the fountain village,” the 


course of the border would be still south- © 


westward or westward; and there is no place 
with which Hazar-enan may be better con- 
jecturally identified than with Aytn ed-Dara, 
a fountain situate in the very heart of the 
great central chain of Antilibanus; the lofti- 
est peaks of which rise up in stern grandeur 
around on every side (Porter, ‘Damascus,’ 
Pp. 332 Sqq. Its position in Van de Velde’s 
map is lat. 33° 49’, long. 36° 12’, and ruins 
are marked at the spot). The eastern portion 
of the northern border thus formed a great 
north-eastward loop, so as to include all the 
declivities, both western and eastern, of the 
northern part of the Antilibanus range; return- 
ing however to the crest of that range at 
Hazar-enan, and thus excluding the plain of 
Damascus together with the valleys which de- 
scend toward it. 


10—1g2. The eastern border, as here de- 
scribed, must be understood to commence at 
that point from which the boundary line pur- 
sued an uninterruptedly southward course; 
and its general direction may be i 
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[v. 9—12. 


1x And the coast shall go down 
from Shepham to Riblah, on the east 


side of Ain; and the border shall de- 
scend, and shall reach unto the ‘side !Heb. 


of the sea of Chinnereth eastward : 

12 And the border shall go down 
to Jordan, and the goings out of it 
shall be at the salt sea: this shall be 
your land with the coasts thereof 
round about. 


from the physical features of the country, not- 
wi ing some uncertainty as to details . 
It ran at first along the mountain crest. She- 
apni the first point after Hazar-enan, is un- 

own. Of the next, all that is certain is that 
it could not have been Riblah in the land of 
Hamath, which lay outside the northern border 
described in the preceding verses. But probably 
the true name in this passage is not Riblah at 
all. The Hebrew letters of the word, dis- 
engaged from the Jewish vowel-marks, are 
HRBLH; and if the final 4 be ‘He locale” 
(our English ‘‘ward”), the name may then 
be read Har-bel (LXX. ’ApBnAa), .¢. ‘the 
Mountain of Bel;” the Har-baal-hermon of 
Judg. iii. 3. Bel, for Baal, is merely an Ara- 
maism (cf. Is. xlvi. 1), and was probably the 
form employed by the Aramaic population 
that dwelt in those districts. No more strik- 
ing landmark could be set forth than the sum- 
mit of Hermon, the southernmost and by far 
the loftiest peak of the whole Antilibanus 
range, rising to a height of ten thousand feet, 
and overtopping every other mountain in the 
Holy Land; yet not so inaccessible but that it 
was crowned by heathen zeal with a sanctuary 
of Baal, of which the ruins, consisting of foun- 
dations of walls and of heaps of hewn stones, 
still remain, Should however the phrase ‘‘go 
down from Shepham” be deemed inconsistent 
with the greater elevation of Hermon, the land- 
mark before us may still be identified with one 
of those numerous sanctuaries with which both 
ancient testimony and modern exploration shew 
the sides as well as the summit of the moun- 
tain to have been covered. In any case it is 
unlikely that the landmark named Judg. iii. 3 
would be omitted here. This is here described 
as ‘ton the east side of Ain,” literally ‘‘the 
Ain,” é.e. fountain. This Ain is understood 
by Jerome and the later Targums of the 
fountain of the Jordan; and it is in the plain 
at the south-western foot of Hermon that the 
two most celebrated sources of that river, those 
of Daphne and of Paneas, are situate, while 
from the western slopes of the same mountain 
there issue the streams by which its remaining 
and longest branch is fed. 

The border next descended to the ‘‘sea of 
Chinnereth,” better known by its later name 


® chap. 32. 


v. 13—18.] 


13, And Moses commanded the 
children of Israel, saying, This is the 
land which ye shall inherit by lot, 
which the Lorp commanded to give 
unto the nine tribes, and to the half 
tribe: 

14 °For the tribe of the children 


Jesh. 14.2, of Reuben according to the house of 


Ke 


their fathers, and the tribe of the chil- 
dren of Gad according to the house 
of their fathers, have received their 
inheritance; and half the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh have received their inheritance: 
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15 The two tribes and the half 
tribe have received their inheritance 
on this side Jordan near Jericho east- 
ward, toward the sunrising. 

16 And the Lorp spake unto Mo- 
ses, saying, 

17 These are the names of the 
men which shall divide the land unto 


you: °Eleazar the priest, and Joshua ¢ Josh. 19. 


the son of Nun. 

18 And ye shall take one prince of 
every tribe, to divide the land by in- 
heritance. 


of Gennesaret, which is suppossd to be only 


a corruption of Chinnereth. It is not de- 
scribed as following the line of the Jordan; 
and the intention was probably that it should 
run parallel to it, along the line of hill about 
ten miles further east, bending so as to strike 
the lake on its north-east side or shoulder. It 
may be that the Manassite leaders had already 
overrun some of the ground which it would 
thus comprise (see on xxxii. 42); but that the 
inheritance of Naphtali was not bounded by 
the Jordan on the east may be inferred from the 
sites of some of the Naphtalite cities, as Hazor 
and Migdal-el (Josh. xix. 36, 38), as well as 

the assertion of Josephus (‘ Ant.’ v. 22). 
On the other hand, from the Lake of Gennesa- 
ret to the Dead Sea, the Jordan would have 
formed the natural frontier, had not the terri- 
tory of Gilead been already assigned to the 
pastoral tribes. 


10. point out your border] Lit. ‘‘ measure 
off,” or ‘‘mark out.” 


12. with the coasts thereof round about 
5. ‘a as defined by its coasts, or borders, roun 
about. 


14,16. bave received their inberitance] Cf. 
On xxxil. 28, 33. The territory on the east 
of the Jordan had been assigned, as a whole, 
to Reuben, Gad, and Machir, though not yet 
partitioned among them. 

on this side fordan near ‘fericho] Literally, 
‘Son this side of the Jericho Jordan,” as at 
XXL. I, XXvi. 3, 63, XXXiii. 48, 50. The ex- 
pression here is remarkable, because applied 
not, as elsewhere, to a limited space, but to 
the whole territory of the two-and-a-half tribes. 
Yet it is gt oe enough, for it was by the 
passage of the Jordan at Jericho that all the 
remaining inheritance would have to be reached. 
It is too, geographically, more accurate than 
would have been the simple phrase ‘on this 
side of the Jordan,” for (cf. on vv. ro—12) 
the Jordan did not divide the western and 
eastern tribes throughout the whole of its 


course. It may be here observed that the 
effect of the conquest on the east of the Jordan 
would, had the whole of the promised terri- 
tory fallen into Israelitish possession, have 
been not only to add greatly to the extent of 
the Israelitish domain, but also to environ on 
three sides the territory of Damascus, His- 
torically this was never brought to pass till 
Damascus itself became tributary to Israel; 
and probably the settlement of so many of the 
Israelites in Gilead and Bashan was not with- 
out its influence in inducing the rest to view 
the southern expanse of Canaan as sufficient 
for their needs, and so to leave Hermon, Ceele- 
Synia, and Zedad, unconquered. 


16—29. Appointment of princes from the 
Ten Tribes to divide the land just described. 
The positions of the several inheritances were 
to be determined by lot; but their dimensions 
were proportioned to the wants of the tribes to 
which they fell. ‘Thus the limits of each were 
to be marked out after the lot had determined 
to which tribe it belonged, and for the due and 
fair adjustment of the limits the presence of a 
representative from each tribe was requisite. 
Of the representatives now selected through 
Moses rehand, who were all princes, i.e. 
heads of chief families, in their respective tribes 

see on xiii. 2), Caleb alone, of the tribe of 
Craah is otherwise known to us (see on xiii. 
4 8qq.). The order in which the tribes are 
named is peculiar to this passage. If they be 
taken in pairs, Judah and Simeon, Benjamin 
and Dan, Manasseh and Ephraim, ulun 
and Issachar, Asher and Naphtali, the order 
of the pairs agrees with the order in which the 
allotments in the Holy Land, taken also in 
couples, followed each other in the map from 
south to north. Moreover, these pairs are 
formed of two tribes otherwise mutually con- 
nected, except only that which consists of 
Benjamin and Dan; and even these two had 
been next each other in the order of march, 
and probably were still contiguous in their 
encampments (see on ch. ii.). 
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19 And the names of the men are 
these: Of the tribe of Judah, Caleb 
the son of Jephunneh. 

20 And of the tribe of the children 
of Simeon, Shemuel the son of Am- 
mihud. 

21 Of the tribe of Benjamin, Eli- 
dad the son of Chislon. 

22 And the prince of the tribe of 
the: children of Dan, Bukki the son 
of Jogli. 

_. 23 The prince of the children of 
Joseph, for the tribe of the chil- 
dren of Manasseh, Hanniel the son 
of Ephod. 

24 And the prince of the tribe of 
the children of Ephraim, Kemuel the 
son of Shiphtan. 

25 And the prince of the tribe of 
the children of Zebulun, Elizaphan 
the son of Parnach. 

26 And the prince of the tribe of 
the children of Issachar, Paltiel the 
son of Azzan. 

_ 27 And the prince of the tribe of 
the children of Asher, Ahihud the 
son of Shelomi. 

28 And the prince of the tribe of 
the children of Naphtali, Pedahel the 
son of Ammihud. 

29 These are they whom the Lorp 
commanded to divide the inheritance 
unto the children of Israel in the land 
of Canaan. 
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[v. 19—6. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

t Light and forty cities for the Levites with thar 
suburbs, and measure thereof. 6 Six of them 
are to be cities of refuge. The laws of 
murder. 31 No satisfaction for murder. 

ND the Lorp spake unto Moses 
in the plains of Moab by Jordan 
near Jericho, saying, 


2 *Command the children of Is- 7 Josh. 21. 


rael, that they give unto the Levites 
of the inheritance of their possession 
cities to dwell in; and ye shall give 
also unto the Levites baie for the 
cities round about them. 

3 And the cities shall they have to 
dwell in; and the suburbs of them 
shall be for their cattle, and for their 
goods, and for all their beasts. 

4 And the suburbs of the cities, 
which ye shall give unto the Levites, 
shall reach from the wall of the city 
and outward a thousand cubits round 
about. 

5 And ye shall measure from with- 
out the city on the east side two 
thousand cubits, and on the south 
side two thousand cubits, and on the 
west side two thousand cubits, and 
on the north side two thousand cu- 
bits; and the city shall be in the 
midst: this shall be to them the 
suburbs of the cities. 

6 And among the cities which ye 
shall give unto the Levites there shall 


Se SSS 


CHAP. XXXV.1—xxxvi.13. These chap- 
ters constitute the second division of those 
final regulations which complete the book: cf. 
On XXxili. 50. ‘They contain (1) the appoint- 
ment of cities for the residence of the Levites, 
wv. 1—--8; (2) the nomination of Cities of 
Refuge, wv. 9—34; (3) enactments, supple- 
mentary to those of xxviii. 6 sqq., and relating 
to the marriage of heiresses, xxxvi. 1—13. 


2. suburbs] Render rather (with Gesen., 
Knob., Keil, &c.) ‘‘ pasture-grounds.” 


3. for their cattle, and for their goods, 
and for all their Pept More strictly, ‘ for 
their large cattle, for their sheep and goats, 
and for all their beasts whatsoever they be.” 


5. from without the city] Render, with- 
out the city. The demarcation here intended 
would run parallel to the wall of the city, 
outside which it was made. The object was 


apparently to secure that the preceding provision 
should be fairly and fully carried out. The 
‘“¢suburb” would thus extend for a distance 
of a thousand cubits, or nearly one-third of a 
mile from the wall. There might be danger, 
especially with the irregular forms which the 
sites of cities might assume, and with the phy- 
sical obstacles presented by the surrounding 
ground, that neighbouring proprietors would 
deem the suburb sufficient if it measured a 
thousand cubits in some directions, not in 
others; in which case it might be occasionally 
restricted to a very small area. To guard 
against this, it was ordained that the suburb 
should, alike on north, south, east, and west, 
present, at a distance of a thousand cubits 
from the wall, a front not less than two 
thousand cubits in length; and, by joining 
the extremities of these measured fronts ac- 
cording to the nature of the ground, a suffi- 
cient space for the Levites would be secured. 
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Vv. 7—13-] 


6 Deut. 4 Je %six cities for refuge, which ye 


Jou. av. 2. Shall appoint for the manslayer, that 
tHeb. he may flee thither: and tto them ye 
San shall add forty and two cities. 

give. 7 So all the cities which ye shall 


t Heb. 
they in- 


give to the Levites shall be forty and 
eight cities: them shall ye give with 
their suburbs. 

8 And the cities which ye shall 
give shall be of the possession of the 
children of Israel: from them that 
have many ye shall give many ; but 
from them that have few ye shal] give 
few : every one shall give of his cities 
unto the Device according to his in- 
heritance which * he inheriteth. 


6. among the cities 
is confused and i 
the chapter. 

The sense however is plain; viz. 
that the Levitical cities shall be forty-eight 
altogether, of which six shall be Cities of 
Refuge, for the purposes described in vv. 
9—34- The passage might be rendered thus: 
‘*As to the cities which ye shall give to the 
Levites, ye shall give six cities, &c.” 

The Levitical cities were in an especial man- 
ner the Lord’s, and therefore the places of 
refuge, where the manslayer might remain un- 
der the protection of a special institution devised 
by Divine mercy, were appropriately selected 
from amongst them. No doubt also the Priests 
and Levites would be fittest persons to admi- 
nister the law in the doubtful cases which 
would be sure to occur: cf. on v, 24. 


8. from them that bave many ye shall give 
many, &c.] Nine cities were eventually given 
to the Levites from the large joint inheritance 
of Judah and Simeon; three were taken from 
the territory of Naphtali, and the other tribes 
gave each four apiece. 


10. When ye be come over Jordan] The 
three cities on the east of the Jordan were 
afterwards set apart by Moses himself, Deut. 
Iv. 41—43. See on Deut. xix. 8 sqq. 


12. the avenger] Heb. goel, a term of 
which the original import is uncertain. The 
very obscunity of its etymology testifies to the 
antiquity of the office which it denotes. That 
Office rested on the principle of Gen. ix. 6, 
‘‘whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.” In an unsettled state of 
society the execution of justice was necessarily 
left in private hands. ‘The lowest stage of 
national development is where one as- 
sumes the right of avenging alleged misdeeds at 
his discretion; and it was therefore already 


The construction here 
. See Note at end of 
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9 @ And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, saying, 
10 Speak unto the children of Is- 


rael, and say unto them, * When ye ¢ Devt. 29 
be come over Jordan into the land Josh. 2.2 


of Canaan ; 

11 Then ye shall appoint you cities 
to be cities of refuge for you; that 
the slayer may flee thither, which 
killeth any person ' at unawares. 

12 And they shall be unto you 
cities for refuge from the avenger ; 
that the misnalayer die not, until he 
stand before the congregation in judg- 
ment. 

13 And of these cities which ye 


an upward step when prevailing custom re- 
stricted this right to certain persons, who, 
although wielding no public authority, were 
yet invested, ipso facto, for the time being, 
with a public character. It was in such a 
spirit that the unwritten code of the east con- 
ceded to the nearest kinsman of a murdered 
man the right of avenging the blood that had 
been shed. He was permitted to kill the 
murderer, without notice, openly or secretly, 
wheresoever he might find him, Such rude 
justice necessarily involved grave evils. It gave 
no opportunity to the person charged with 
crime of establishing his innocence; it recog- 
nized no distinction between murder, man- 
slaughter, and accidental homicide; it per- 
Laan family blood-feuds, the avenger of 

lood being liable to be treated in his tum as 
a murderer by the kinsman of the man whom 
he had slain. These grievances could not be 
removed as long as there was no central 
government strong enough to vindicate the 
law; but they might be mitigated; and to do 
this was the object of the institution in the 
text: an institution already promised in gene- 
ral terms by God, Ex. xxi. 13. 

Among the Arab tribes, who are under the 
control of no central authority, the practice 
of blood-revenge subsists in full force to the 
present day. ‘The law of the Koran limits the 
right of demanding satisfaction to cases in 
which a man has been unjustly smitten, and 
forbids the kinsman of the deceased to avenge 
his blood on any other than the actual mur- 
derer. But these restrictions are generally dis- 
regarded in practice by the Arabs. 


12. the congregation] i.e. local court, con- 
sisting of the elders of the oe (Josh. xx. 4). 
Two terms (Aahal and eydab) are rendered 
‘¢congregation” in the A. V. The former 
word denotes properly the general assembly of 
the people; the latter, which is here employed, 
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t Heb. 
by error. 
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@ Exod. at. 


I4- 


t Heb. 
witha 
stone of 
the hand. 


shall give six cities shall ye have for 
refuge. 

14 Ye shall give three cities on 
this side Jordan, and three cities shall 
ye Lok in the land of Canaan, which 
shall be cities of refuge. 

' 1§ These six cities shall be a re- 
fuge, both for the children of Israel, 
and for the stranger, and for the so- 
journer among them : that every one 
that killeth any person unawares may 
flee thither. | 

16 “And if he smite him with an 
instrument of iron, so that he die, he 
ts a murderer: the murderer shall 
surely be put to death. 

17 And if he smite him ‘with 
throwing a stone, wherewith he may 
die, and he die, he is a murderer: 
‘the murderer shall surely be put to 

death. 
18 Or if he smite him with an 
hand weapon of wood, wherewith he 
may die, and he die, he ss a mur- 
derer: the murderer shall surely be 
put to death. 

19 The revenger of blood himself 


means simply any appointed gathering; and 
so, though occasionally used for the general 
assembly, is used with propriety here of a select 
representative body. 


16. instrument of iron 
was not at this date used 
on Deut. iii. rr. 


19. when be meeteth him] Provided, of 
course, it were without a city of refuge. 


20. Buf] Rather, now. This and the fol- 
lowing verses limit the application of vv. 16— 
Ig to cases in which a man has slain with 
malice aforethought. It had, e.g. been laid 
down in v.17 that to hurl a stone at another 
and cause his death thereby was murder; yet 
v. 23 declares this not to be murder if he 
who hurled the stone sought not thereby his 
neighbour’s harm. ‘The sense of wv. 16—25 
might then be exhibited thus: ‘‘ whereas it is 
laid down that to take another man’s life by 
any means soever is murder, and exposes the 
murderer to the penalty of retaliation; now 
therefore be it known that, if the deed be done 
in enmity, it is in truth very murder, and the 
murderer shall be slain; but if it be not done 
in enmity, then the congregation shall interpose 
to stay the avenger’s hand.” 


f.e. a tool; iron 
rarms. Cf. note 
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shall slay the murderer: when he 
meeteth him, he shall slay him. 


20 ‘But if he thrust him of hatred, ¢ Deut. - 


or hurl at him by laying of wait, that ’* 
he die; 

21 Or in enmity smite him with 
his hand, that he die: he that smote 
him shall surely be put to death; for. 
he zs a murderer: the revenger of 
blood shall slay the murderer, when 
he meeteth him. , 

22 But if he thrust him suddenly 


/without enmity, or have cast upon / Exod. a1. 


him any thing without laying of wait, ** 


23 Or with any stone, wherewith 
aman may die, seeing him not, and 
cast :¢ upon him, that he die, and 
was not his enemy, neither sought 
his harm: 

24 Then the congregation shall 
judge between the slayer and the re- 
venger of blood according to these 
judgments : 

25 And the congregation shall de- 
liver the slayer out of the hand of 
the revenger of blood, and the con- 
gregation shall restore him to the city 


24. shall judge between] i.e. shall autho- 
ritatively intervene so as to protect the slayer 
from the avenger. It is the case of the innocent 
slayer that is here contemplated. The expres- 
sion ‘to judge” often denotes not the mere 
hearing of the cause but the actual redress of 
the wrong sustained ( . Ps. x. 38). It is 
evident that in a dou tal case there would 
necessarily have to be a judicial decision as to 
the guilt or innocence of the person who claimed 
the nght of asylum; as is indeed implied in 
uv. 12. 


| 25. and be shall abide in it] ‘Thus the 
homicide was safe only within the walls of his 
city of refuge. He became therefore a virtual 
exile from his home; was debarred from the 
tillage of his paternal fields, and lost the 
revenues which would have accrued from 
such tillage. The city which afforded him 
shelter was in some measure a place of con- 
finement to him. ‘The provisions here made 
serve to mark the gravity of the act of man- 
slaughter, even when not premeditated; and 
the inconveniences attending on them fell, as is 
right and fair, upon him who committed the 


unto the death of the high priest} ‘The aton- 
ing death of the Saviour cast its shadow before 


v. 26—34.] NUMBERS. XX XV. 787 
of his refuge, whither he was fled: murderer shall be put to death by the 
and he shall abide in it unto the death. £ mouth of witnesses: but one witness £ Deut. 17. 


shall not testify 
cause him to die. 
_ 31 Moreover ye shall take no sa- s Cor. 13. 
tisfaction for the life of a murderer, Heb. so. 
which is ‘guilty of death: but he 7%... 

shall be surely put to death. santey te 


of the high priest, which was anoint- 
ed with the holy oil. 

26 But if the slayer shall at any 
time come without the border of the 
city of his refuge, whither he was fled; 
27 And the revenger of blood find 


. 6. 
against any person to & > a5. 
att. 2 


him without the borders of the city, 


of his refuge, and the revenger of 
blood kill the slayer; the shall not 
be guilty of blood : 

2B 


mained in the city of his refuge until 
the death of the high priest: but after 


ecause he should have re- 


32 And ye shall take no satisfac- 
tion for him that is fled to the city of 
his refuge, that he should come again 
to dwell in the land, until the death 
of the priest. ) 

- 33 So ye shall not pollute the land 
wherein ye are: for blood it defileth 


the land: and tthe land cannot be t Heb. 


Can 


cleansed of the blood that is shed be no xpi 


ation for 


the death of the high priest the slayer 
shall return into the land of his pos- 


session. 

29 So these things shall be for a 
statute of judgment whee hie through- 
out your generations in all your dwell- 
in 


gs. 
30 Whoso killeth any person, the 


on the statute-book of the Law and on the an- 
nals of Jewish history. ‘The High-Priest, as the 
head and representative of the whole chosen 
family of sacerdotal mediators, as exclusively 
entrusted with some of the chief priestly func- 
tions, as alone privileged to make yearly atone- 
ment within the Holy of Holies, and to gain, 
from the mysterious Urim and Thummim, 
special revelations of the will of God, was, 
preeminently, a type of Christ. And thus the 
death of each successive high-priest presignified 
that death of Christ by which the captives 
were to be freed, and the remembrance of 
transgressions made to cease. Whether at 
each high-priest’s death all existing blood-feuds 
were to terminate, even in those cases in which 
no shelter had been sought in a city of refuge, 
is not stated. No doubt, however, the merciful 
provisions of this law would ameliorate gene- 
ral practice in many particulars which the 
letter of its ordinance did not reach. 


80. by the mouth of witnesses] t.e. two 
witnesses, at the least (cf. Deut. xvi. 6, &c.). 
The provisions of this and the following verses 
protect the enactments of this chapter from 
abuse. The Cities of Refuge were not intended 
to exempt a criminal from d punish- 
ment, as did the asylums of the Greeks and 
Romans, and the sanctuaries of medieval 
Europe. 

S31. no satisfaction] Rather ransom, as 
in Ex. xxi. 30, where see note. In the Koran 
the acceptance of ransom is expressly sanction- 
ed; nay, blood-revenge seems to be contem- 


therein, but by the blood of him that the land. 


shed it. 

_ 34 Defile not therefore the land 
which ye shall inhabit, wherein I 
dwell: for I the Lorp dwell among > 
the children of Israel. 


plated only as a last resource, after the demand 
for pecuniary compensation has been refused. 
The Arabs vary in their practice in reference 
to this matter. Some will waive the right of 
retaliation on or of a fine, others account 
the acceptance of such blood-money as dis- 
honourable (see Niebuhr, ‘Travels’ 3. pp. 
28—31). The permission to make compensa- 
tion for murders undoubtedly mitigates, in 
ractice, the system of private retaliation; 
ut it does so by sacrificing the principle 
which is the basis of that retaliation itself. 
Resting ultimately upon the law of God, that, 
‘¢whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man — 
shall his blood be shed,” it bids men rest con- 
tent with a convenient evasion of that law, 
and converts the authority given to men to 
act as God’s ministers, in taking life for life, - 
into a warrant for enabling the kinsmen of 
a murdered man to make gain out of his 
murder. 

32. for him that is fled to the city of bis 
refuge] A fine for an accidental homicide is 
forbidden; for though not so derogatory to 
the primeval law as a fine for murder, it would 
ejuaty, cause the kinsman to pion by that 
which he ought to deplore, and would defeat 
the higher object of the various provisions of 
the law of refuge, especially in their typical: 
bearing. / 

34. for I the Lorp dwell, &c.] An em- 
phatic protest against all enactment or relaxa- 
tion of laws by men for their own private con- 
venience. 
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# chap. 27. 
I. 
Josh. 7.3. Manded my 


t Heb. 


unto 
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NOTE on CuHap. xxxv. 6. 


The A. V. is probably wrong in taking the 
eae MN as a preposition. It appears to 
only the sign of the accusative. ‘The writer 
intending to add a verb governing ‘‘ cities,” 
omits to do so amongst the various clauses 


with which he proceeds; and then in v. 8 
resumes once more with ‘‘cities” instead of 
completing the construction of v. 6. The 
three verses are really one sentence. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


1 The inconvenience of the inheritance of daugh- 
ers 5 1s remedied by marrying in their own 
tribes, 7 lest the inheritance should be removed 
Srom the tribe. 10 The daughters of Zelophe- 
had marry their father’s brothers sons. 

ND the chief fathers of the fa- 
milies of the children of Gilead, 

the son of Machir, the son of Ma- 
nasseh, of the families of the sons of 

Joseph, came near, and spake before 

Moses, and before the princes, the 

chief fathers of the children of Israel: 

2, And they said, *, The Lorp com- 

lord to give the land for 
an inheritance by lot to the children 
of Israel: and my lord was command- 
ed by the Lorp to give the inherit- 
ance of Zelophehad our brother unto 
his daughters. 

3 And if they be married to any of 
the sons of the other tribes of the 
children of Israel, then shall their 
inheritance be taken from the inhe- 
ritance of our fathers, and shall be 
put to the inheritance of the tribe 
‘whereunto they are received: so 


whom they Shall it be taken from the lot of our 


shall 


inheritance. 
4 And when the jubile of the chil- 
dren of Israel shall be, then shall 


Cuap. XXXVI. 1—13. Provisions for 
preventing any portion of the inheritance of 
one tribe passing to another through the mar- 
riage of an heiress. The necessity for regulating 
this arose out of the ordinance of xxviii. 6—11, 
which permitted the daughters of an Israelite 
dying without male issue to inherit their father’s 
property. And as it was on the suit of the 
daughters of Zelophehad that that earlier ordi- 
nance had been promulgated, so now it was 
on the suit of the chiefs of the Machirites, of 
whom Zelophehad had been one, that a sup- 
plemental enactment is made, directing that 
heiresses should marry within their own tribe. 
The Machirites doubtless foresaw the loss 
which, but for the provisions of the text, would 
be likely to fall on their tribal inheritance. 


their inheritance be put unto the in- 
heritance of the tribe whereunto they 
are received: so shall their inherit- 
ance be taken away from the inherit- 
ance of the tribe of our fathers. 

5 And Moses commanded the chil- 
dren of Israel according to the word 
of the Lorp, saying, The tribe of the 
sons of Joseph hath said well. 

6 This zs the thing which the 
Lorp doth command concerning the 
daughters of Zelophehad, saying, Let 


them ‘marry to whom they think ee 
best; only to the family of the tribe * Tob. 1.9. 


of their father shall they marry. 

So shall not the inheritance of 
the children of Israel remove from 
tribe to tribe: for every one of the 
children of Israel shall tk 


fathers. 

8 And every daughter, that pos- 
sesseth an inheritance in any tribe of 
the children of Israel, shall be wife 
unto one of the family of the tribe of 
her father, that the children of Israel 
may enjoy every man the inheritance 
of his fathers. 

g Neither shall the inheritance re- 
move from one tribe to another tribe; 
but every one of the tribes of the 


4. be taken away] i.e. be permanently 
taken away. The jubilee year, by not restoring 
the estate to the tribe to which it orginally 
belonged, would in effect confirm the alienation. 
There were, moreover, cases in which it would 
not merely confirm it, but even cause it. A 
tribe might have purchased an heiress’ estate, 
in order to prevent the loss of it at her mar- 
riage; the jubilee would annihilate the title of 
the purchaser, without annihilating the transfer 
of the rights of the vendor to her husband; 
and to him the estate would thus eventually 
pass. The Machirites in effect represent that 
the jubilee, as the law at present stood, would 
certainly not avail to benefit them in the case 
in question, but rather might positively injure 
them. 


eep himself t Heb. 
to the inheritance of the tribe of his tke, &. 
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children of Israel shall keep himself 
to his own inheritance. 

1o Even as the Lorp commanded 
Moses, so did the daughters of Ze- 


lophehad : 
¢ chap. 27. 11 ¢°For Mahlah, Tirzah, and 
:: Hoglah, and Milcah, and Noah, the 


tHeb. daughters of Zelophehad, were mar- 
that were ried unto their father’s brothers’ sons: 


tis. 12 And they were married ' into 


ll. unto their father’s brothers’ sons] Or 
more generally, ‘‘unto the sons of their kins- 
men.” Though the Hebrew term dod ordinarily 
denotes a father’s brother, yet it is not always 


the families of the sons of Manas- 
seh the son of Joseph, and their in- 
heritance remained in the tribe of the 
family of their father. 

13 These are the commandments 
and the judgments, which the Lorp 
commanded by the hand of Moses 
unto the children of Israel in the 
plains of Moab by Jordan near Je- 


richo. 


so restricted; ¢.g. in Jer. xxxii. 12 It seems to 
mean an uncle’s son, a cousin-german. 

13. the commandments and the judgments} 
Cf. Deut. vi. 1. 
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I. “pe ordinary name of the book is 

derived, through the LXX. (Aev- 
repovoptoy) and Vulgate (Deuteronomium), 
from the one sometimes employed by 
the Jews, mishneh hattorah, “repetition of 
the law.” This name was probably sug- 
gested by the text xvii. 18, in which the 
expression mishnch hattorah hazzoth, ren- 
dered in A.V. “a copy of this law,” was 
anciently construed as referring to Deu- 
teronomy only. This is probably not 
the right sense of the phrase, (see note 
in loc.), but the title borrowed from it 
indicates correctly enough the character 
and contents of the book. From another 
point of view some of the Rabbinical 
writers have styled Deuteronomy sepher 
tocakhoth, “the Book of Reproofs,” see 
on L 1; whilst others denoted this as 
they did the other books of Scripture by 
the first two Hebrew words occurring in 
it, lech hadd'bharim. 

II. The contents of Deuteronomy 
consist (1) of three addresses to the peo- 
ple delivered by Moses in the eleventh 
month of the fortieth year after the Ex- 
odus (chapters i.—xxx.); and (2) of cer- 
tain final acts and words of Moses, viz. 
the solemn appointment of his successor 
(xxxi.), his Song (xxxii.), and Blessing 
(xxxiii.), which together with the account 
of his death (xxxiv.) form an appropriate 
conclusion to the book and to the whole 
Pentateuch. 

The bulk of Deuteronomy thus consists 


of the three addresses, the first contained 
in i. 6—iv. 40; the second in v. 1—xxvi. 
19; the third in xxvii. 1—xxix. 29. Of 
these the first (i. 6—iv. 40) is introduc- 
tory and preparatory. In it Moses re- 
minds the people of the protecting guid- 
ance under which they had passed from 
the bondage of Egypt to the border of 
the Promised Land where they then 
stood, and of their own repeated acts of 
ingratitude and rebellion against God, 
which had been punished by their long 
wandering in the desert. He conjures 
them to take warning from the past, and 
to resolve henceforth on a strict obedi- 
ence, that so they might not lose the 
blessings which were now just within 
their reach. The second, and by far the 
longest speech (v. 1—xxvi. 19) carries 
the exhortation into details. It contains 
a practical exposition of the whole law 
in its incidence on the people, and 
dwells earnestly, as the several precepts 
are reviewed, on the sanctions of reward 
and punishment annexed to them by 
God. ‘This portion commences with a 
rehearsal of the Ten Commandments 
(v. 6—21), the basis and essence of the 
whole Mosaic system, and proceeds to 
develope and apply more particularly 
the principles of the First Table (v. 22— 
x1. 32). Next follows, in what may be 
described as the second half of the 
speech (xii. 1—xxvi. 32), a declaration 
and enforcement of various particular 
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statutes and regulations. These, though 
handled with that freedom of arrange- 
-ment which suits the purposes of the 
orator, yet group themselves on the 
whole into (1) laws concerning religion 
(xii, 1—xvi. 17); (2) laws concerning 
the administration of justice, the powers 
and privileges of public officers, &c. (xvi. 
18—xxi. 23); and (3) laws relating to 
private and social rights and duties 
(xxii, I—xxvi. 19). The third speech 
(xxvii.—xxx.) relates to the solemn re- 
newal of the covenant which is directed 
in it, and recites severally and emphati- 
cally the Blessings and the Cursings 
which will follow respectively upon ob- 
servance and breach of the law. 

The second and much the shorter part 
_ of the book, containing the thirty-first and 
three following chapters, was probably 
added to the rest by Joshua, or some 
other duly authorized prophet or leader 
of the people, after the death of Moses. 
Its characteristics are discussed in the 
notes on those chapters. The three ad- 
dresses which constitute seven-eighths of 
the contents of Deuteronomy present 
some marked features requiring general 
notice here. 

These addresses reflect very clearly 
the circumstances which attended their 
delivery. They were spoken within the 
space of a very few days. It was on the 
tenth day of the first month of the forty- 
first year after the exodus that the people 
passed over the Jordan, and commenced 
the conquest of Canaan under Joshua 
(Josh.iv. 19). Thirty days had been pre- 
viously spent in the mourning after the 
death of Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 8). On the 
other hand, the commencement of the 
first of the three addresses is expressly 
fixed by Deut. i. 3 for the first day of the 
eleventh month in the fortieth year. It 
is thus evident that the delivery of these 
speeches, and likewise the utterance of 
the Song and Blessing, and the trans- 
action of the closing events of Moses’ life, 
must all be placed chronologically in the 
first ten days of that eleventh month. 

III. Accordingly the speeches exhibit 
an unity of style and character which is 
strikingly consistent with such circum- 
stances. They are pervaded by the 
same vein of thought, the same tone and 
tenor of feeling, the same peculiarities of 


conception and expression. They ex- 
hibit matter which is neither document- 
ary nor traditional, but conveyed in the 
speaker's own words, 

Their aim is strictly hortatory; their 
style earnest, heart-stirring, impressive, 
in passages sublime, but throughout rhe- 
torical; they keep constantly in view the 
circumstances then present and the crisis 
to which the fortunes of Israel had at 
last been brought. Moses had before 
him not the men to whom by God’s com- 
mand he delivered the law at Sinai, but 
the generation following which had grown 
up in the wilderness. Large portions of 
the law necessarily stood in abeyance 
during the years of wandering; and of 
his present hearers many must have been 
strangers to various prescribed observ- 
ances and ordinances, and those not un- 
important ones (see on Josh. v. 2sqq., 
and notes and reff.). Now however on 
their entry into settled homes in Canaan 
a thorough discharge of the various obli- 
gations laid on them by the covenant 
would become imperative; and it is to 
this state of things that Moses addresses 
himself. He speaks to hearers neither 
wholly ignorant of the law, nor yet fully 
versed in it. Much is assumed and 
taken for granted in his speeches; again, 
on other matters he goes into detail, 
knowing that instruction in them was 
needed. Sometimes too opportunity is 
taken of promulgating regulations which 
are supplementary or auxiliary to those 
of the preceding books; some few modi- 
fications suggested by longer experience 
or altered circumstances are now made; 
and the whole Mosaic system is com- 
pleted by the addition of several enact- 
ments in chapters xii.—xxvi. of a social, 
civil, and political nature. These would 
have been wholly superfluous during the 
nomadic life of the desert; but now when 
the permanent organization of Israel as 
a nation was to be accomplished, they 
could not be longer deferred. Accord- 
ingly the legislator, at the command of 
God, completes his great work by sup- 
plying them. Thus he provides civil in- 
stitutions for his people accredited by 
the same Divine sanctions as had been 
vouchsafed to their religious rites. 

IV. It is then not quite accurate to 
speak of Deuteronomy as merely a reca- 
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pitulation of things commanded and done 
in the preceding books; nor yet as pro- 
perly a compendium and summary of the 
law. Large and impcrtant sections of the 
Mosaic code are unnoticed in the book. 
Still less is it a manual compiled for the 
instruction of those wholly ignorant of 
the law. The phrase used in 1 5 (see 
note on i. 3—5) exactly indicates both 
the task which Moses undertook in the 
closing month of his life, and the rela- 
tion of this book to the preceding ones. 
Having long ago propounded his formal 
legislative decrees, he now undertakes 
to explain and elucidate them; he de- 
velops their spirit and aim; he endea- 
vours to impress on those for whom they 
were designed the advantages of observ- 
ing, and the evils of neglecting them. 
It is thus quite in keeping that the va- 
rious commandments are given in Deu- 
teronomy as injunctions of Moses, and 
not, as before, directly in the name of 
God. Deuteronomy is an authoritative 
and inspired commentary on the Law; 
serving in some respects also as a sup- 
plement and codicil to it’. 

The preceding books displayed Moses 
principally in the capacity of legislator 
or annalist. Deuteronomy sets him be- 
fore us in that of a prophet. And he not 
only warns and teaches with an authority 
and energy which the sublimest pages of 
the Four Greater Prophets cannot surpass, 
but he delivers some of the most notable 
and incontrovertible predictions to be 
found in the Old Testament. The pro- 
phecy in xviii. 18 (see note) respecting 
the prophet like unto himself had no 
doubt its partial verifications in succes- 
sive ages, but its terms are satisfied in 
none of them. ‘The prospect opened by 
it advances continually until it finds its 
rest in the Messiah, who stands alone as 
the only complete counterpart of Moses, 
and the greater than he. Chapter xxviii. 
furnishes another and no less manifest 
example. The punishments there de- 


1 The Synopsis Sacre Scripturse ascribed to 
St Athanasius describes very leary the relation 
of Deuteronomy to the preceding books: é a’rg 
Muvons devrepol xal Stecdgnoe xavra wpoeipnuéva, 
&y re 7 Egddy, xal r@ Acucrix@, xol rows’ ApOpois, 
vouud re kal dxadsuara xal mpoordypara’ xat 
Vroupvioxerat wddw roy Nady Wa dudrdty ard. 
oe Opera, Vol. 11. p. 71. Paris Edit. 
1627. 
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nounced are so minutely and pointedly 
specified, and were on record, whatever 
opinion be adopted about the age and 
authorship of Deuteronomy, so many 
centuries before the destruction of the 
Jewish Commonwealth by the Romans 
which so strikingly realized them, that 
the argument derived from such predic- 
tion and fulfilment cannot be gainsayed 
or evaded. It is true that the whole 
prophecy is conditional. The people 
had blessings as well as cursings set be- 
fore them, and might choose whichever 
they would (xxx. 19). But there is 
throughout ch. xxviil., as in other pas- 
sages (¢.g. xxix.) where this alternative 
is set forth, a far greater stress and ful- 
ness apparent in the penal clauses; and 
thus there is contained in the very pro- 
phecy itself on its first delivery a clear 
foretokening of the future result. Indeed 
Moses, in xxxi. 29 sqq. expressly says 
that the people would after his death so 
act as to bring these judgments upon 
themselves, And his Song in xxxil. 
indicates vividly a long series of trans- 
gressions and consequent retributions, 
ending in the rejection of Israel by God. 
Beyond this however lies a distant epoch 
when mercy should eventually triumph 
over justice, and embrace the Gentile no 
less than the Jew within the blessings of 
the Covenant (xxxii. 43, see note). Thus 
does Moses, in the very act of completing 
his own institutions, foretell the eventual 
termination of them, and their absorp- 
tion into a wider range of dispensations. 
Thus did the great legislator both him- 
self gain some glimpses of the vast future 
which lay behind the enactments he was 
commissioned to deliver, and put on 
record also both promises and threats 
which could not but excite amongst his 
people expectations and speculations as 
to the form which the events thus fore- 
shadowed by him would take. Deute- 
ronomy is then, as St Jerome (Ep. ad 
Paulinum, Opera, Vol. m1. p. 3, Edit. 
Paris, 1546) descnbes it, ‘Secunda lex 
et evangelicz legis praeparatio. Nonne 
sic habet ea que priora sunt ut tamen 
nova sunt omnia de veteribus?” 

V. As regards authorship it is generally 
allowed that Deuteronomy must, in sub- 
stance, have come from one hand. The 
Song and the Blessing have indeed been 
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regarded by some as independent poems 
which the writer found and incorporated 
into his work. But on the whole the 
processes applied by many writers so 
freely to the rest of the Pentateuch, the 
processes of disintegration and partition 
of contents amongst a number of sup- 
posed writers of different dates, have 
been admitted to be not applicable to 
Deuteronomy. The book in fact pre- 
sents, the last four chapters excepted, 
an undeniable unity in style and treat- 
ment; it is cast, so to speak, in one 
mould; its literary characteristics are 
such that we cannot believe the compo- 
sition of it to have been spread over any 
long period of time. 

These facts are in full accord with the 
traditional view which ascribes the book 
to Moses. This view however many 
modern critics and commentators un- 
hesitatingly reject. ‘These writers are 
too generally agreed that the author 
of Deuteronomy, whoever he was, did 
not write any large portions of the pre- 
ceding books, though some think that 
he was the one who reduced them to 
their present shape, and completed his 
work by adding to it this original com- 
position. It is indeed asserted to be 
‘one of the most certain results of mo- 
dern criticism” (Colenso, ‘Pent.’ Vol. 111. 
§ 863), that Deuteronomy was written in 
the later period of the Jewish monarchy; 
and consequently long after the main 
part of the Pentateuch, to which it forms 
a kind of appendix or peroration. 

Yet several scholars who have adopted 
this self-same method of investigation, 
and who have a high reputation for learn- 
ing and acuteness, have maintained, on 
the contrary, that Deuteronomy is more 
ancient than any other part of the Penta- 
teuch. ‘They observe that the legislative 
element in Deuteronomy is exhibited in 
a simpler and more subjective form than 
in the preceding books, and hold that 
the matter-of-fact and systematic pre- 
scriptions of Exodus and Leviticus were 
evolved at a later date out of the prophe- 
tic discourses of Deuteronomy. Views 
of this sort have been maintained by Van 
Bohlen, Vater, Vatke, George, Reuss, and 
by Dr S. Davidson in Horne’s ‘Introduc- 
tion,’ Vol, 11. (1856), though he has sub- 
sequently abandoned that view in his 
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Introd. to the Old Test. (1862). It is true 
that other authorities of the same school 
have treated this decision with scanty 
respect; but how little warrant there is, on 
the principles of the so-called “ higher 
criticism at least, for this summary” judg- 
ment, is apparent by the fact that Kue- 
nen, whose work on the Pentateuch is 
one of the most recent and by no means 
the least learned, whilst not yet adopting 
outright the opinion of Van Bohlen, &c., 
confesses that “gradually the conviction 
has settled on his mind that there is 


more truth in the views of these last than . 


is recognized by the defenders of the 
former view.” (Kuenen on the ‘ Pen- 
tateuch,’ translated by Colenso, pp. 192, 
193.) More recently still Kalisch in his 
commentary on Leviticus, Part I. pub- 
lished in 1867, whilst allowing that “the 
author of Deuteronomy had before him 
full outlines of the narrative and legisla- 
tion of the three middle books” of the 
Pentateuch, is nevertheless decidedly of 
opinion that “the elaborate system” of 
sacrifices, &c. laid down in Leviticus was 
developed on the basis afforded by 
Deuteronomy ; and of course rejects on 
the whole the views of those “ who claim 
a higher antiquity” for those middle 
books, pp. 44 sqq. 

In truth no more convincing proof 
could be afforded that the method of 
criticism in question is untrustworthy 
than the results of its application to 
Deuteronomy. ‘The older scholars, Ge- 
senius, de Wette, Ewald, Bleek, &c. un- 
hesitatingly affirmed that Deuteronomy 
was written long after the rest of the 
Pentateuch was extant in its present 
shape. ‘The newer school sees no less 
certainly in Deuteronomy the primeval 
quarry out of which the writers concern- 
ed in the production of the preceding 
books drew their materials. 

Out of this conflict of opinions one 
inference may safely be drawn. The 
allegation so positively made that the 
very style of Deuteronomy betrays its 
late origin is arbitrary and baseless. No 
doubt the book is written in a very dif- 
ferent manner from the preceding ones; 
yet the parallelisms between it and them 
both in ideas and expressions are nel- 
ther few nor insignificant (cf. for instance 
Deut. xxviii. with Lev. xxvi. throughout), 
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as any one who will turn to the refer- 
ences in the margin and notes for a few 
consecutive chapters will easily ascer- 
tain. And the fact that the book con- 
sists mainly of three speeches addressed 
by Moses to the people in immediate 
view of his own death and their entrance 
into Canaan sufficiently explains its lite- 
rary characteristics. Naturally the mat- 
ter thus orally set forth is given in more 
sustained, flowing, and rhetorical lan- 
guage than would be employed when 
laws were to be promulgated, passing 
events chronicled, or ancient transactions, 
already perhaps enshrined in tradition 
or document, incorporated into a con- 
nected historical work. It is to be 
observed also that all the classes of ar- 
chaisms, whether in vocabulary or gram- 
matical forms, which have been pointed 
out as characteristic of the Hebrew of 
the Pentateuch (see Introd. to Pent. pp. 
18, 19) are found in Deuteronomy, and 
some of them frequently. 

The writings of Jeremiah often strik- 
ingly recall passages of Deuteronomy. 
The prophet repeatedly employs words 
and phrases which are characteristic of 
Deuteronomy. Numerous illustrations 
and examples are given by Colenso on 
‘Pent.’ § 556; and there is also at times 
(the reff. given in margin and notes to 
Deut. xxvill. and xxx will supply illus- 
trations) a remarkable similarity of gene- 
ral style and treatment. These resem- 
blances are neither few nor insignificant, 
It is needless in this place to demon- 
strate their existence and importance, 
which are now admitted on all hands. 
The question to be considered here is, 
how are they to be accounted for? 

Those who regard Deuteronomy as 
the work of Moses can explain them at 
once. The priest of Anathoth would 
have made the Law his study from his 
childhood, and his modes of thought and 
expression would naturally be greatly 
influenced by that law, and more so than 
those of the non-priestly prophets. Of 
all parts of the Pentateuch Deuteronomy 
would in the calamitous days of Jere- 
miah come home to the prophet’s mind 
with most frequency and force. The 
sins which Deuteronomy specially de- 
nounces were in Jeremiah’s days most 
rife and gross in Israel; the retributive 
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judgments denounced as a consequence 
in the same book were lighting on the 
people before his eyes; topics of com- 
fort there were none except those splendid 
though distant promises which in spite of 
its predominating tone of warning and 
threatening break so wonderfully through 
the prophecies of Deuteronomy (see 
above, § IV.). What wonder then that 
Jeremiah’s utterances should so often 
sound like an echo of Deuteronomy ; 
that his denunciations, as did those of his 
contemporary Huldah (cf. 2 Kings xxii. 
16 sqq. with Deut. xxix. 2 sqq.), should 
fall into the strains of this book ; or that 
his topics of consolation should recall 
the reassuring words with which (e.g. in 
xxx.) the severity of God’s judgment is 
tempered even in the law? 

It would be a yet stronger reason why 
this of all the then existing sacred writ- 
ings should have exerted a special in- 
fluence on Jeremiah if the book dis- 
covered in his days in the Temple by 
the High Priest Hilkiah, and brought 
again to the knowledge of the king and 
people after having been banished from 
public sight and use for nearly sixty 
years during the two preceding reigns, 
were ascertained to be the book of Deu- 
teronomy only’, But if we hold the other 
view, that “the book of the law” found 
by Hilkiah in the house of the Lord 
(2 Kings xxii. 8) was the original copy 
of the Pentateuch deposited by order of 
Moses in the ark (cf. Deut. xxxi. 9. 26), 
as the peculiar expression used about it 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 14 (where see note), cer- 
tainly seems to suggest, yet even so the 
narrative of 2 Kings xxii, xxiii. makes it 
apparent that it was Deuteronomy above 
all portions of the law which pricked the 
consciences of king and people. For 
Deut. xxviii. and xxix. seem plainly to be 
referred to in 2 Kings xxii. 13, 16, 17, 
Xxill. 2, 3, &c.; and the special measures 


1 St Chrysostom clearl tded *‘the book 
of the law” found by Hilkiah as identical with 
Deuteronomy; for, speaking of the destruction 
of many sacred books at the Captivity, he pro- 
ceeds: Kal rl A\dyw wep ris alyuadwolas; Kal 
yap xpd THs alxpadwolas rod\r\d hedmoro BiBAla, 
ru "Tovdaluy els €oxdrny dodéBecay éfoxeAdvrur. 
Kal dno» éx rot rédous ris terdpras Tur Bact- 
Acwy rd yap Aevrepovdusoy pdrts ge ileg éy 
kowplg xaraxexwopévor, (Chrysost. Op. x. 
ed. Bened.). - 
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of reform actually adopted by Josiah are 
those enjoined. by Deuteronomy, and 
more fully and emphatically there than 
anywhere else (cf. 2 Kings xxii. 5—25, 
with Deut. xii. 2, 3; xvi. xviii., &c.). It 
is probable too that Jeremiah and Hil- 
kiah were related’; and it is at any rate 
certain that they were friends and fellow- 
labourers in the restoration of religion 
effected under Josiah; and thus the pro- 
phet would be one of the very first to 
be informed of Hilkiah’s discovery as he 
would naturally be one of the most in- 
tensely moved by it*. The-coincidences 
then between Deuteronomy and the pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah are only what might 
be expected from the known circum- 
.stances of Jewish history. Their exist- 
ence, so far from furnishing any kind of 
argument against the Mosaic origin of 
the Pentateuch, rather suggests confirm- 
ation of the traditional view. All the 
circumstances considered it would have 
been fro fanto a reason for misgivings 
about the authenticity of Deuteronomy 
if a great prophet of the times and in the 
circumstances of Jeremiah had not mani- 
fested much of the spirit and power of 
Deuteronomy. 

Further, whilst the language of Jere- 
miah unquestionably indicates an ac- 
quaintance with the book of Deuterono- 
my, it is yet apparent, if linguistic consi- 
-derations are to decide, that the author 
of Deuteronomy and of the prophecies 


1 Jeremiah speaks of himself as ‘‘the son of 
Hilkiah.” But this was hardly Hilkiah the High- 
priest ; for had he been so, he would have been so 
styled: and the priests of Anathoth were (1 Kings 
ii. 26) of the house of Abiathar, which had been 
deposed from the high-priesthood by Solomon. 
The ays oar too was a Kibes But ee 
we note (cf. Jer. xxxii. 7, with 2 Kings xxii. 14 
that Shallum the uncle of Jeremiah was ap- 
parently the husband of Huldah the prophetess, 
and that Ahikam, Jeremiah’s protector (Jer. 
xxvi. 24)‘ was with Huldah one of Hilkiah’s 
coadjutors in the work of reform (2 Chron. 
rah pelle — likel re prvi — some 

nity een the prophet and the High-priest. 

* It has not been deciied necenary (0 ducts 
the coarse hypothesis of Von Bohlen, although it 
was not long ago revived in this country, that 
Hilkiah wrote the book of Deuteronomy himself, 
and then pretended to have discovered it as an 
autograph of Moses in the Temple. This view 
has been latterly discarded as untenable even by 
the most advanced adherents of ‘‘ modern criti- 
cism:” see ¢.g. Davidson, ‘Introd. to O. T.’ 


Pp. 388, 386. 
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which pass under the name of Jeremiah 
were neither identical nor contemporary. 
The resemblances between the two books 
are on the surface, easy to notice, and 
at first sight are very striking. A more 
minute scrutiny of the language of the 
writings under comparison will make it 
manifest that whilst there is in various 
passages of the later document a distinct 
imitation or repetition of the earlier’, yet 
that the two are in date, associations, 
idioms, and vocabulary as distinct as any 
two other writers in the Old Testament. 
After the complete and exhaustive dis- 
cussion of this subject by Kcenig (‘Altes- 
tamentl. Studien,’ Part 11.) which has never 
been and cannot be answered, lengthened 
argument on this point is needless’, The 

1 This is in fact one of the characteristics of 
Jeremiah, who frequently reproduces both the 
thoughts and words of older prophets. 

2 Phrases and words of constant use in Jere- 
miah are absent from Deut. altogether: ¢. g. 
MATON) and ‘JIN ONI, which are found above 
a hundred times in Jeremiah. Had these phrases 
been familiar to the writer of Deut. he could 
hardly have altogether omitted to use them. 
The like may be said of the phrase ‘‘ The word 
of the Lord came to me,” which with slight 
variations is frequent in Jeremiah ; also of the ex- 
Prepon ‘‘ Lord of hosts” (Saédaoth), ‘house of 


acob,” and “house of Israel.” The expressions 
‘‘ virgin of Israel,” “the virgin daughter of my 
people,” &c., are again and again used by the 


prophet figuratively for the whole nation, and are 
not so used in Deut.; on the contrary the first of' 
them occurs in Deut. xxii. 19, in its primary 
sense. The favourite combination of the prophet 
‘*to root out, and to pull down, and to destroy, 
and to throw down, and to plant, &c.” (cf. Jer. 
i. 10 with inal references) is not found in 
Deut., suitable as it is to the themes handled in 
that book; and the like remark is true of the 
other combination “‘the sword, the famine, and 
the pestilence,” found ay enaeas in Jer. Cf. xiv. 
18, xviii. 21, xxi. 7, 9, &c. 
On the contrary in Deut. the writer constantly 
of and to the people as ‘‘ Israel” simply, 
which Jeremiah never loss! the phrase he so 
constantly uses of observing the law, ‘‘hear and 
do” (cf. ¢.g. Deut. v. 27) is strange to Jeremiah ; 
the Deuteronomistic phrase ‘‘to cleave to the 
Lord” (cf. ¢.g. Deut. x. 20) is not found in Jer. 
though it would often have, suited his purpose 
well. The phrases 117° "BD and its cognates 
(see Deut. i. 45, vi. 25, &c.), and the expressions 
““to be afraid of the face of,” and others con- 
nected with such verbs.as to ‘‘fear” and ‘‘to 
make to fear” (see Deut. i. 17, xviii. 22, &c.) 
do not occur in Jer., but with like ideas other 
words are used. The es in Deut. which 
refer to the exodus and the wonderworks which 
accompanied it are so many and conspicuous as 
to be a distinct trait of the book. The later 
prophet handles the same subject once in a 
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priest of Anathoth reproduced in many 
particulars the warnings and the teach- 
ings of Moses; and under circumstances 
different in some respects but remarkably 
similar in others, had a like prophetical 
burden from God laid upon him to deli- 
ver to the people. ‘The view of the Jews 
that Jeremiah was “the prophet like 
unto Moses” of Deuteronomy xviii. 15 
(cf. St John i. 20 sqq.), is rather short of 
the truth than wide of it. 

Various texts from the book have been 
adduced as proofs that it was not com- 
posed by the author of the books pre- 
ceding it. These contain deviations from 
the earlier narrative, additions to it, or 
assumed inconsistencies with it; and have 
been alleged both from the legislative 
and from the historical contents of the 
book. No doubt some of these are im- 
portant, and require careful considera- 


similar strain, but then with very different 
phraseology: cf. Deut. iv. 34, xi. 2, 3, xvii. 19, 
xxvi. 8, &c. with Jer. xxxii. 30, 21. The phrases 
characteristic of Deut. respecting the unity of 
the pear g ake only found in one or two 
passages of the prophet where he is evidently 
alluding to Deut. (cf. Deut. xii. 5, 14, 18, &c., 
Xiv. 23, 24, 25, xv. 20, &c., with Jer. vii. 7, 12). 

Similar results appear from comparing the 
two books in ay of grammatical peculiari- 
ties, such as inflections, syntax, &c.; ¢g. the 
pronoun of the 3rd person is in Deut. almost 
always Dit, in Jer. MOM: in Deut. we have re- 

tedly NIT NY, in Jer. always NIN NYI; 
in Jer. the dative with the prep. 5 stands several 
times instead of the accusative with N&, in 
Deut. never: in Jer. the use of the infinitive 
absolute followed by the finite verb with the 
conj. } is very frequent and characteristic: in 
Deut, it is very rare; and the same infinitive, 
which is commonly used by Jer. in other peculiar 
turns of expression (¢.¢. vil. 13, 25, xi. 7, Xiie 
17, &c.) is not found at all so used in Deut. 

The Aramaisms in Jer. are very numerous and 
of very various kinds; Aramaic words, Aramaic 
meanings of words, Aramaic inflexions, termina- 
tions, constructions, &c. These, as all writers on 

eremiah who discuss the original text admit, 
indicate that the Hebrew of his day was no 
longer pure and sound. Such peculiarities are 
altogether wanting in Deut. with the exception 
of the Aramaisms alleged in xxxii and xxziii. 
These are however not many in number, nor are 
they all unquestionable; they are too to be ex- 
plained on quite a different principle from that 
which py pe to the many and manifest Ara- 
maisms of Jeremiah. 

It will be understood that the above are only 
a few selected by way of example from the 
copious lists of Koenig, who has examined 
and compared the language of the two books 
thoroughly, chapter by chapter, almost verse by 
verse. 
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tion and explanation; but upon the whole 
list one or two general remarks must be 
made, 

Be it noted in the first place that there 
is nothing in Deuteronomy which posi- 
tively contradicts anything in the earlier 
books. This is now generally admitted 
(e.g. by Von Lengerke and Davidson); 
and it is an important admission, for it 
can be demonstrated that the author of 
Deuteronomy had the preceding books 
before him with their contents as we 
now have them, and knew them well’. 
How then is it credible that the Deu- 
teronomist “was a late writer who com- 
posed his work centuries after the rest 
of the Pentateuch was written, and passed 
it off as a Mosaic document ?” For such a 
forger would certainly have anxiously re- 
moved all such seeming discrepancies as 
those in question ; and when combining 
his new work with the old would have 
brought the two into a self-evident har- 
mony, either by making the necessary 
modifications in his own materials, or by 
erasures from the pre-existing ones. The 
very occurrence then of the phenomena 
In question, arising on a comparison of 
Deuteronomy with Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Numbers, striking as those pheno- 
mena are, and just because they are 
striking, is a prima facie token of authen- 
ticity. No one but the original legislator 
and historian would deal with his sub- 
ject in this free and independent spirit. 

Again, many of the supposed contra- 
dictions vanish or admit of easy explana- 
tion if we bear in mind the circumstances 
under which the speeches contained in 


1 There are repeated references expressed or 
implied to laws already given: cf. Deut. xviii. 2 
with Num. xviii. 20: Deut. xxiv. with Lev. xiii. 
and xiv.: Deut. xiv. 3—20 with Lev. xi.: Deut, 
xvi. with Ex. xxxiv. 22, Lev. xxiii. 15, 16, 34, 
39: Deut. xxii. g—11 with Lev. xix. 19, &c. 

he language in which the same transactions are 
described is often borrowed from the earlier 
books or evidently modelled after them; cf. 
Deut. ix. 12 with Ex. xxxii. 7, 8: Deut. vii. 20 
with Ex. xxiii. 28: Deut. vii. 22 with Ex. xxiii. 
29, 30. In fact, as Davidson (Introd. to O. T. 
I. 389) allows, ‘‘almost every chapter presents 
some indication, however slight, that written 
documents” (#.¢ the four preceding books) 
‘twere employed by him.” A very numerous 
and absolutely convincing list of references in 
Deut. to the preceding books and citations from 
them is given by Keenig, ‘ Alt. Studien.’ 11, 
126—1 46, 
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this book were delivered. The legislation 
about Tithes is a most important instance. 
Lev. xxvii. 30—34 prescribes that a tenth 
of all the produce of animals and of the 
land should be the Lord’s; and Num. 
Xvili, 20 sqq. appropriates this tenth for 
the support of the Levites; who again 
are to give a tenth of their tenth for the 
maintenance of the priests, Num. xviii. 
26 sqq. But in Deut. xii. 6,17, the tithes, 
evidently from v. 17 the vegetable ones, 
are alluded to as one of the sources from 
which the sacrificial meals at the sanc- 
tuary are to be supplied: in. xiv. 22 
sqq. strict levying of this tithe is en- 
joined, and commutation of it provided 
for where the sanctuary was far away, 
with a view to the money being applied 
to the same sacrificial feasts: in xiv. 
28, 29 directions are given for hold- 
ing in every third year a feast off this 
tithe at home instead of at the Sanctu- 
ary; and finally in xxvi. 12 sqq. a so- 
lemn form of declaration and prayer is 
prescribed which is to be rehearsed be- 
fore the Lord in each third year when 
the cycle of tithe obligations would be 
completed. These regulations of Deu- 
teronomy (see the foot-notes on the pas- 
sages) undoubtedly are altogether differ- 
ent from those of the preceding books 
upon the subject, but they are neither 
inconsistent with them, nor do they su- 
persede them. They refer one and all 
not to the general and first tithe of all 
roduce both animal and vegetable, but to 
he second and additional tithe taken on 
the increase of the field only. This lat- 
ter was not for the maintenance of the 
priests and Levites, but for the celebra- 
tion of the sacred feasts, in each first 
and second year at the Sanctuary, in the 
third year at home. The priests and 
Levites were indeed to be invited to 
partake, as in each third year were the 
stranger, the fatherless, and the widow; 
but the purpose of these meals (cf. the 
agape of the New Test.), which are not 
instituted by Deuteronomy, but only re- 
gulated, was not to furnish a maintenance 
for the priests and Levites, but to pro- 
mote charity and brotherly feeling, and 
to gather the religious life and associa- 
tions of the people round the Sanctuary 
(see on xi. 5). There appears to be no 
express mention in Deuteronomy of the 
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first tithe, out of which the priests and 
Levites were to be supported. This 
as of familiar and established, we might 
say primeval, obligation (cf. Gen. xiv. 
20, XXVill. 22) is taken for granted on all 
hands, Yet the reason for which the 
first tithe was appointed by God to the 
Levites is mentioned x. 9, xviii. 1, 23 
and no doubt that Levitical tithe was 
understood to be meant by the repeated 
declaration respecting Levi, that ‘the 
Lord is his inheritance:” for the tithe 
is emphatically “the Lord’s:” cf. Lev. 
Ly 30 sqq.; Num. xviil. 20, 21; Mal, 
ii. 8°. 

Connected with this subject is that of 
the relative position of the priests and 
Levites as exhibited in the other books 
and in Deuteronomy. In the three mid- 
dle books of the Pentateuch the priests 
are, it is said, carefully distinguished from 
the Levites ; the duties of the latter are 
subordinate, such as erecting and taking 
down the Tabernacle, carrying it and its 
furniture, &c.; in short the Levites are 
to minister to the priests (Num. iii. 5 sqq., 
and iv.) as the priests to God (Ex. xxviil. 1, 
xxix. 1, etc.). But in Deuteronomy no 
such distinction between the two orders 
is observed, On the contrary, language 
applied in the earlier books to the 
priests only is used of the Levites, and 
functions limited before to the former 
are now assigned to the latter also: cf 
Deut. x. 8, 9, where the duty of blessing 
the people is assigned to the tribe of 
Levi, with Num. vi. 23—27, where the 
same duty seems limited to the priests 


- 13 Some commentators insist that one and the 
same tithe must be meant throughout Lev., 
Num., and Deut. (so Knobel, Ewald, . David- 
son, Colenso, &c.); and infer from the discre- 

cies which arise on this assumption between 
the last book and the former a difference of 
authorship, date, &c. But how could the Deu- 
teromist expect his work to be received as Mo- 
saic whilst allowing such a glaring inconsis- 
tency to remain between his own precepts and 
those of the earlier legislation? Nor is it possi- 
ble to regard Deut. as providing a substitute for 
an earlier tithe system which had fallen into 
nbeyance. To meet the wants of the Levites mere- 
ly by occasional feasts to which they were to be 
invited, would be to mock their poverty rather 
than to relieve it. Moreover, the second and 
third tithe (which was but another application of 
the second tithe in each third year) were as a 
matter of fact paid by the later Jews in addition 
to the first tithe; see on xxvi. 12. 
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alone: and Deut. xviii. 7, where “ min- 
istering in the name of the Lord” is 
attributed to the Levite, with Ex. xxviil 
xxix. where this office is referred to as a 
priestly one. It is noted too that in the 
earlier books the priests are spoken of 
as the “sons of Aaron,” never “the sons 
of Levi;” in Deuteronomy, on the con- 
trary, we do not read of “‘sons of Aaron,” 
but always of “sons of Levi,” or “Le- 
vites,” or “priests the Levites.” Finally, 
Deuteronomy when noticing (xi 6) the 
rebellion of Korah, Dathan and Abiram, 
significantly omits the name of the Levite 
Korah, though he was evidently the ring- 
leader. From all this the inference is con- 
fidently drawn that the marked distinction 
which obtained in early times between 
the priests, the sons of Aaron, and the 
other Levites, had by the date of “the 
Deuteronomist” disappeared; and that 
in his eyes Korah committed no sin in 
‘““seeking the priesthood.” It is further 
inferred, that this important elevation of 
the status of the Levite, which is nowhere 
commented upon in the historical books 
but simply appears from the language of 
Deuteronomy as an accomplished fact, 
can only have taken place gradually and 
in a long series of years; and that con- 
sequently Deuteronomy was written very 
much later than the date which belongs 
to Exodus and the two following books'. 
“It is,” it has been said, “impossible to 
believe that any writer should have so 
suddenly changed his form of expression 
in such a case as this, in the very short 
interval of a few days or weeks at most, 
between the last act recorded in the 
book of Numbers and the first in Deu- 
teronomy.” 

In reply it is to be noted, in the first 
place, that the description of the priests 
as the “sons of Aaron” does not occur 
in the latter part of Numbers at all, but 
only in the first fourteen chapters. Now 
Num. i.—xiv. belong to the second year 
of the Exodus; Deuteronomy to the 
fortieth. Consequently there is, accord- 


1 It is worth while to note that the alleged 
identification of priests and Levites in Deut. is 
brought forward by George as a proof that Deut. 
is much older than the middle books of the 
Pentateuch; the division of the sacred caste into 
priests and Levites, which is recognized in Exo- 
dus and Numbers, being assumed to be a later 
development: cf. Bahr, ‘Symb.,’ 11. p. 7 
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ing to the narrative of these two books 
themselves, not a very short interval, but 
a space of more than thirty-eight years 
in which this change of phraseology 
might have obtained currency. 

But in truth the change in question is 
readily explained without supposing that 
the priests were at all less generally 
styled “sons of Aaron” at the time of 
the conquest. of Canaan than they were. 
at that of the exodus. Moses in Deutero- 
nomy is not prescribing the several func- 
tions and privileges of the various orders 
of clergy, as he has to do in the preced- 
ing books. He is addressing the people, 
and when he has occasion to mention 
the clergy it is only in a general way, in 
reference broadly to their relation and 
duties towards the body of the nation. 
Hence he (as does also the writer of the 
Book of Joshua, cf. Josh. iil. 3, viii. 33) 
very naturally disregards for the time the 
difference of orders amongst the clergy, 
which was not to his purpose, and as- 
cribes priestly and Levitical functions 
indifferently to the tribe of Levi,—to 
which as the priests were of course 
Levites these functions really belonged. 
So too in xi. 7 (where see note) no men- 
tion is made of Korah because it was to 
the rebellions of the people against God, 
and not to that of the Levites against 
the priesthood, that Moses wished his 
hearers to attend (see notes on x1. 7, and 
Num. xvi. 1). The discrepancies there- 
fore between Deuteronomy and the ear- 
lier books are in this particular superficial 
only. They are at once explained by the 
familiar consideration that he who speaks 
to a large and mixed audience will take 
care, if he knows his business, to shun 
irrelevant details and distinctions, It 
is however incidentally made apparent 
that the difference between the priests 
and Levites was quite understood by 
the writer of Deuteronomy ; see ¢. g. on 
XVili. 1. 

Other particular objections are dis- 
cussed in the notes upon the several 
passages which have suggested them: 
e.g. that based on the prescription of 
Num. xviii. 17 respecting the firstlings 
when compared with Deut. xv. 19 sqq., 
is dealt with in the latter passage; that on 
the supposed abstraction in Deuteronomy 
of certain perquisites allowed to the Le- 
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vites by the earlier legislation in the note 
on xviil. 3; that on the supposed allusion 
to Solomon’s temple in xi 5; that on 
the enactments respecting a king and a 
prophetical order in the notes at the end 
of chapters xvii. and xviii. No doubt 
several of the enactments in Deuteronomy 
are not found in. the preceding books. 
But these additions do not betray another 
and a later hand than that which gave 
the original code. They are one and all 
such as are supplementary or explana- 
tory of earlier laws, and might well be 
suggested by a short experience of the 
working of those laws ; or such as would 
have been premature or impracticable 
during the wandering in the wilderness, 
but became necessary when the people 
was about to settle down in Canaan: cf. 
note at the beginning of ch. xii. on xii. 
7- The occurrence of such enactments 
in Deuteronomy, and there first, is in 
thorough harmony with the time and 
circumstances set forth in the book it- 
self as belonging to its composition. 

In like manner the alleged historical 
Inconsistencies between this book and 
the earlier narrative are apparent only 
and not real (see ¢.g. on i. g—15, i. 22, 23, 
ix. 1, &c.): and the total omission of large 
portions of the Sinaitic legislation is 
easily intelligible when we bear in mind 
the purpose which the orator in Deute- 
ronomy had in view. It is particularly 
to be noted that the laws passed over in 
this book are more especially those per- 
taining to the offices of the priests and 
Levites. And these are precisely the 
topics which it would be needless for 
one addressing the general assembly of 
the people to expound or insist upon. 

It is indeed possible that some or per- 
haps all of the archeological and topo- 
graphical remarks which are interwoven 
in several places (see ¢g. ii, 10—12, 
and 20—23, lll 9) are insertions made 
by a later reviser, perhaps a much later 
reviser, after the book was complete: 
see the notes on those passages. But 
on the other hand it is quite in the man- 
ner of very ancient writers to interrupt 
the thread of their narrative by paren- 
theses of this character, and to introduce 
them as abruptly as Moses does. The 
pages of Herodotus furnish many illus- 
trations of this (see the remarks in Raw- 
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linson’s ‘ Herod.’ 1. 29, 125, and notes). 
It must be remembered that foot-notes 
are an invention of modern times. An 
ancient historian embodied incidental re- 
marks, references, and illustrations in 
his text; nor would one who at a subse- 
quent period undertook to re-edit an 
ancient work regard himself as taking 
any unwarrantable liberty if he added 
here and there any incidental notice or 
short explanation in a parenthetic form 
which might be useful to his own con- 
temporaries. And it seems hardly likely 
that Moses would himself digress into 
such topics in the course of an address 
to the people, though there would be no 
improbability in believing that he did 
so when writing a history. Hence it is 
on the whole not unlikely that the pas- 
sages in question were, as Prideaux long 
ago maintained, see ‘ Connexion,’ (Part I. 
Book v. § 3 and 4), glosses added by 
Ezra, who would certainly regard him- 
self as fully authorized thus to interpo- 
late. But the question as to the Mosaic 
authorship of the book is not affected 
by any conclusion which may be formed 
about such isolated passages. 

On the whole then the assertions of 
some modern critics as to the spurious- 
ness of Deuteronomy, though very posi- 
tive, appear when sifted to rest upon 
most insufficient arguments. The alleged 
anachronisms, discrepancies, and diffi- 
culties admit for the most part of easy 
and complete explanation; and no se- 
rious attempt has ever been made by 
these critics to meet the overwhelming 
presumption drawn from the unanimous 
and unwavering testimony of the ancient 
Jewish church and nation that Moses is 
the author of this book. The whole of 
this part of the argument, though enough 
of itself to outweigh many difficulties 
even were they insoluble, is almost al- 
ways passed over by the critics sud 
stlentio 


It must be added too that Deuteronomy 
has in a singular manner the attestation 
of the Apostles and of our Lord. St Paul 
in Romans x. and xv. argues from it at 
some length, and expressly quotes it as 
written by Moses; St Peter and StStephen 
(Acts ili. 22, vii. 37) refer to the pro- 
mise of “a Prophet like unto” Moses, 
and regard it as given, as it professes to 
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be, by Moses himself ; our Lord, wielding 
‘the sword of the Spirit which is the 
word of God” against the open assaults 
of Satan, thrice resorts to Deuteronomy 
for the texts with which He repels the 
tempter, St Matt. iv. 4—r10. It is in 
vain to urge in reply that the inspiration 
of the Apostles, and even the indwelling 
of the Spirit “without measure” in the 
Saviour, would not necessarily preserve 
them from mistakes on such subjects as 
the authorship of ancient writings, or to 
fortify such assertions by remarking that 
our Lord as the Son of Man was Him- 
self ignorant of some things. Even 
were we warranted in inferring from St 
Luke ii, §2, St Mark xiii. 32, that some 
things were not known to the Lord as 
the Son of Man, because His human facul- 
ties must have been finite, yet the answer 


overlooks the important distinction be- 
tween ignorance and error. To be con- 
scious that much truth lies beyond the 
range of the intelligence is compatible 
with the perfection of the creature, which 
of course must be finite perfection (cf. 
Butler, ‘Anal.’ Part 1. ch. v., Vol. 1. pp. 
95 sqq. Oxford Ed. of Butler's Works) : 
but to be deceived by the fraud of others 
and to fall into error, is not so. To as- 
sert then that He who is “the Truth” 
believed Deuteronomy to be the work of 
Moses and quoted it expressly as such, 
though it was in fact a forgery introduced 
into the world seven or eight centuries 
after the exodus, is in effect, even though 
not in intention, to impeach the per- 
fection and sinlessness of His nature, 
and seems thus to gainsay the first prin- 
ciples of Christianity, 


THE FIFTH BOOK OF MOSES, 


CALLED 


DEUTERONOMY. 


- CHAPTER I. 


_ 1 Moses’ speech in the end of the fortieth year, 
briefly rehearsing the story 6 of God's promise, 
13 of giving them officers, 19 of sending the 
spies to search the land, 34 0f God's anger for 
their incredulity, 41 and disobedience. 


CHAP. I. 1, 2.—These vv. are prefixed as 

a connecting link between the contents of the 

a books and that of Deut. now to 
ollow. 


1. These be the words} ‘The clause is 
retrospective, as the geographical data which 
follow indicate, and serves to connect Deut. 
with the preceding book. ‘The Hebrew 
pronoun (e/leh, these), when used without the 
copulative and, generally refers exclusively to 
what follows (see on li. 4). But here 
it serves, as in Lev. xxvi. 46, and perhaps 
Deut. xxix. 1, where see note, to point a clause 
conclusive of the preceding and introductory 
to the succeeding context. ‘The sense of the 
passage might be given thus: ‘The discourses 
of Moses to the people up to the eleventh month 
of the fortieth year” (cf. v. 3) ‘shave now 
been recorded.” ‘The general term ‘‘ words” 
is used in order to include the various kinds 
of communications made by Moses to the 
people, laws, speeches, commands, &c. The 
proper names which follow seem to belong to 
places where ‘‘words” of remarkable import- 
ance were spoken. They are by the Jewish 
commentators referred to the spots which 
witnessed the more ial sins of the people, 
and the mention of them here is construed as 
a pregnant rebuke.. The Book of Deut. is 
known amongst the Jews as ‘‘the book of 
reproofs;” cf. Introd. § 1. ‘ 


on this side fordan] Render rather be- 
yond Jordan, as the same Hebrew phrase 
is translated ili. 20 and a5: and as the LXX. 
and the versions generally have it. A.V. has 
‘‘on this side Jordan” also in Num. xxii. x 
(where see note); Deut. i. 5, iii. 8, &c.: but 
one rendering ought to be followed through- 
out. The phrase (d’eber bay-yarden) means 
literally ‘‘at the side or passage of Jordan.” 
It was a standing designation for the district 
east of Jordan, and in times when Greek be- 


HESE de the words which Mo- 


ses spake unto all Israel on this 
side Jordan in the wilderness, in the 


plain over against 'the Red sea, be- zsys. 


tween Paran, and Tophel, and Laban, 
and Hazeroth, and Dizahab. 


came commonly spoken in the country was 
exactly represented by the proper name Perza. 
It was used quite irrespectively of the actual 
position of the speaker or writer (just as ‘‘ sea- 
wards” or “‘ from the sea” was used for ‘‘ west,” 
cf. Ex. x. 19); had probably been settled by the 
usage of the Canaanites in very early times; and 
passed from them to the patriarchs and the 
Jews generally. Yet alongside of this conven- 
tional sense the natural one is still found; and 
a tole is used of both sides of the river: 
in .1, 10, 113 Josh. ix. 1, &c., of Cisjor- 
danic territory: m Num. xxii. 1, xxxii. 32, of 
Transjordanic; and even in the same chapter 
is used first of one and then of the other: see 
Deut. iii. 8, 20, 25. The immediate context 
will usually determine the sense of the phrase, 
which is thus in iteelf ambiguous; but often 
some qualifying addition is made to determine 
it (cf. e.g. iv. 413 Josh. xxii. 7), In Num. 
Xxxil. 19, the Transjordanic tribes use a phrase 
nearly identical with the one before us first of 
their own territory and then of that of their 
brethren; but add terms to explain their mean- 
ing. It is evident, from a mere inspection of 
the passages in which the phrase is used, that 
no inferences at all can be drawn from it as 
to whether the writer of Deut. dwelt on the 
one side of Jordan or the other, 


in the wilderness, in the plain] ‘These terms 
assign broadly the localities referred to in the 
preceding books. ‘The former term (midbar) 
denotes the desert of Arabia generally; the 
latter (arabab) the sterile tract which stretches 
along the lower Jordan to the Dead Sea, and 
is continued thence to the Gulf of Akaba. 
In this v. and ii. 8 (‘the way of the plain’’) 
it is the southern portion of this depressed 
tract which is meant. 

over against the Red Sea] Render: over 
against Suph. Here the A.V. (cf. on 
Num, xxi. 14) supplies ‘‘Sea.” But though 
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2 (There are eleven days’ journey 
from Horeb by the way of mount 
Seir unto Kadesh-barnea. ) 

3 And it came to pass in the for- 
tieth year, in the eleventh month, on 
the first day of the month, that Moses 


spake unto the children of Israel, ac-. 


cording unto all that the Lorp had 


the Red Sea (Hebr. yam suph) is often called 
simply ‘the Sea,” yet ““Suph” without ‘‘Sea” 
must be a proper name, especially as the full ex- 
pression ‘‘ yam suph” occurs v. 40. ‘Suph” 
is most probably the pass es Sufas near Ain- 
el-Weibeh described by Robinson (‘ Bib. Re- 
searches,’ 11. 181 sqq.: see also on Num. xiii. 
26; § 5 of Note at end of chapter), or some 
place in the neighbourhood. ‘Thus, the Maa- 
leh-acrabbim of Josh. xv. 3 is the shortest (cf. 
on Num. xxxiv. 4), and anciently was the 
most frequented path from the Arabah, the 
plain mentioned in the last note, through 
the mountains to Hebron. It commands an 
extensive view, and the district beneath it, 
which may have been signalized by some deeds 
or words of Moses, is probably meant by the 
expression ‘‘over against Suph.” 


between Paran and Tophel| Of these 
places ‘Tophel is by general consent identified 
as the Tufileh of Robinson ce Res.’ 11. 
570), the Tafyle of Burckhardt (p. 402 sqq.). 
Saadia writes “‘ Tufal.” It is still a consider- 
able place,—some little distance S. E. of the 
Dead Sea. ‘‘ Numerous springs and rivulets 
(ninety-nine, according to the Arabs,) the 
waters of which unite below, render the 
vicinity of the town very agreeable. It is 
surrounded by large plantations of fruit- 
trees: apples, apricots, figs, pomegranates, 
and olive- and beech-trees of a large species are 
cultivated in great numbers” (Burckhardt, 
l.c.). It is naturally, therefore, selected as 
a landmark. Paran being assigned here as 
the western limit of a district is probably the 
Mount Paran of xxxiii. 2; or a city of the 
same name mentioned by Euseb., Jer. and 
several modern geographers, near the moun- 
tain. The name is familiar in the phrase 
‘¢ wilderness of Paran;” cf. Gen. xiv, 6, xxi. 
ax; Num. x. 12 and note, 


and Laban} With this and the two fol- 
lowing names we must understand the pre- 
position ‘‘in;” and regardthem as adding three 
more to those already mentioned as memorable. 
Laban is generally identified with Libnah 
(Num. xxx. 20, see Note): the latter being 
the same word in the fem. form. 


Hazeroth] i.e. ‘inclosures” (cf. on ii. 23), 
probably not identical with the place of the 
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‘Heb.’ s.v. Cata ta chrysea 


[v. 2—5. 


given him in commandment unto 
them; : 


4 “After he had slain Sihon the ¢ Num. 


az. 24. 


king of the Amorites, which dwelt 
in Heshbon, and Og the king of 
Bashan, which’ dwelt at Astaroth in 
Edrei: 

5 On this side Jordan, in the land 


same name mentioned Num. xi. 35; where 
see note. 

Dizabab) i.e. region of gold; LXX. xara- 
xpvoea. ‘Lhe name suggests the idea of gold- 
mines; and Jerome (‘De Situ et Nom. Loc. 
says ‘‘sunt montes 
auri fertiles in deserto.” Cf. Ewald, ‘History 
of Israel,’ p. 466 (translated by Martineau), 
and foot-note. Nothing can be ascertained of 
the place except that it was one of the earlier 
stations after the people left Sinai. Knobel 
identifies it with Kibroth-hattaavah. It can 
hardly be the modern Dahab, which is out of 
the way on the Gulf of Akaba. 


2. There are eleven days' journey...unto Ka- 
desh| Kadesh (see on Num. xiii. 26) is named 
as the southern point of the Promised Land. 
In this v., as in the first, the mind of the 
reader seems directed to the past history. 
It was but eleven days’ journey from the 
Mountain of the Covenant to the Promised 
Land; yet in the fortieth year the chosen 
people were still in the wilderness. 

Horeb| On this name and its relation to 
Sinai, see on Ex. iii. x. 


3—5. The time and place at which the 
following exhortations were addressed to 
the people, are now defined; cf. iv. 44—49. 
In v. 5 too the nature of Moses’ address 
is indicated. He “began,” or better perhaps 
‘‘undertook,” to ‘declare this law:” i.e. 
explain and elucidate it. Such is the force 
of the Hebrew verb (Deer), a word implying 
the pre-existence of the matter on which the 
process is employed, and so the substantial 
identity of the Deuteronomic legislation with 
that of the previous books, 


4. Astaroth] On this place cf. Gen. xiv. 
5, and note. 

in Edrei) These words should, to render 
the sense clear, come next after ‘‘slain.” The 
battle in which Sihon and Og were defeated 
took place at Edrei. 


5. in the land of Moab] Cf. xxix.1. More 
accurately in Num. xxxin. 48, ‘‘in the plains 
of Moab by Jordan near Jericho.” This 
district had formerly been occupied by the 
Moabites, and retained its name from them: 
but had been conquered by the Amorites. 
Cf. Num, xxi. 26. 


ft Heb. 
all his 


v. 6—11.] 


of Moab, began Moses to declare this 
law, sa ing 

6 The Lorn our God spake unto 
us in Horeb, saying, Ye have dwelt 
long enough in this mount: 

7 Turn you, and take your jour- 
ney, and go to the mount of the 
Amorites, and unto tall the places 
nigh thereunto, in the plain, in the 
hills, and in the vale, and in the 
south, and by the sea side, to the land 
of the Canaanites, and unto Lebanon, 
unto the great river, the river Eu- 

hrates. 


8 Behold, I have ‘set the land be- 
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o in and possess the land 
ORD sware unto your fa- 


fore you: 
which the 


thers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, * Gen. 1s. 
. e 18. 
to give unto them and to their seed & 17. 7,8. 


after them. 

g { And I spake unto you at that 
time, saying, I am not able to bear 
you a ead alone: 

10 The Lorp your God hath mul- 
tiplied you, and, behold, ye are this day 
as the stars of heaven for multitude. 

1r (The Lorp God of your fa- 
thers make you a thousand times so 
many more as ye are, and bless you, 
as he hath promised vou!) 


declare] Render explain: and see on vv. 
3—s5 above. LXX. dacadiza: Vulg. ex- 
planare. 


6. The first and introductory address of 
Moses to the people is here commenced. It 
extends to iv. 40, and is divided from the 
sccond discourse by the vv. iv. 41—49, 
which are obviously of a different character 
from those which precede and follow them. 
Addressing the people on the very threshold 
of the Promised Land, Moses summarily re- 
calls to them the manifold proofs they had 
experienced of the care and the faithfulness 
of God towards them, and the manifold in- 
stances of their own perverseness ‘and rebel- 
lion. ‘These their sins had shut them out 
during a whole generation from the inherit- 
ance covenanted to be given to their fathers. 
The warning is thus most effectively pointed, 
—that they should not by new transgressions 
debar themselves from those blessings which 
even now lay before their eyes; and the way 
is appropriately prepared for that recapitu- 
lation and re-inforcement of the law of the 
covenant, which it is the main purpose of 
Deuteronomy to convey. 


7. to the mount of the Amorites] i.e. to 
the mountain district occupied by the Amor- 
ites, reaching into the Negeb, and part of the 
territory assigned to the tribe of Judah. The 
Amorites, as the leading people of Canaan, 
here stand for the nations of that country ge- 
nerally (see v. 44); and “the mountain of the 
Amorites and ya one nigh thereunto,” (or 
more literally, ‘all its neighbours”), denote 
the whole district, which is more particularly 
specified in the concluding part of the verse. 


9—15. This appointment of the ‘ca 
tains” (cf. Ex. xvill. 21 8qq.) must not 
confounded with that of the Elders in Numb. 
xi.16sqq. The former would number 78,600; 
the latter were seventy only. The time and 


place, and indeed the transactions themselves, 
were quite different. The only common 
point between the two lies in the complaint 
of Moses, v. 12, which bears some verbal 
resemblance to Numb. xi. 14 and17. But, 
as in both cases, the grievance Moses had 
was of the same kind, there is no reason 
why he should not express it in the like 
terms. It is, in fact, a characteristic of the 
speech of early times, and one exemplified in 
every ancient record, to employ the same or 
similar combinations of words for like occa- 
sions, instead of inventing new combinations 
for each. Such similarities afford no proof 
whatever of the writers having other like 
arr in view. Very ancient languages 

not that variety and flexibility of expres- 
sion which belong to the modern languages 
of Western Europe. 

It has been observed, that in Exodus the 
appointment of the captains is described as 
made before the giving of the Law at Sinai; 
here it seems to be placed immediately be- 
fore the people departed from Horeb, i.e. a 
year later. But it is obvious that Moses is 
only touching on certain parts of the whole 
history, and with a ial purpose. God had 
given them a promise, and willed them to 
enter on the enjoyment of it. Moses too 
had done his part, and had provided for the 
good government and organization of their 
greatly increased multitudes. All was ready 
for the full accomplishment of the promises 
before the camp broke up from Horeb. The 
order of statement is here rather 
by the purposes of the speaker than by the 
facts. But it is nevertheless quite correct in 
the main point, which is that this important 
arrangement for the good government of the 
people took place before they quitted Horeb 
to march direct to the Promised Land. Thie 
fact sets more clearly before us the perverse- 
ness and ingratitude of the people, to which 
the orator next passes; and shows, what he 
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t Heb. 
Give. 


t Heb, 
gave. 


¢John ¥. 
24. 


’ -12 How can I myself alone bear 
your cumbrance, and your burden, 
and your strife? : 

13. ' Take you wise men, and un- 
derstanding, and known among your 
tribes, and I will make them rulers 
over you. 

14 And ye answered me, and said, 
‘The thing which thou hast spoken 15 
good for us to do. | 

15 So I took the chief of your 
tribes, wise men, and known, and 
tmade them heads over you, captains 
over thousands, and captains over 
hundreds, and captains over fifties, 
and captains over tens, and officers 
among your tribes. 

16 And I charged i hikes judges at 
that time, saying, Hear the causes 
between your brethren, and ‘judge 


‘ righteously between every man and 


his brother, and the stranger that is 


@ Lev. 19 


chap: 16, 


with him. 
17 “Ye shall not ‘respect persons 
in judgment; but ye shall hear the 


Sam. 16, Small as well as the great; ye shall 
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[v. r2—24. 


18 And I commanded you at that 
rie all the things which ye should 
0. 

19 § And when we departed from 
Horeb, we went through all that 
great and terrible wilderness, which 
ye saw by the way of the mountain 
of the Amorites, as the Lorp our 
God commanded us; and we came to 
Kadesh-barnea. 

20 And I said unto you, Ye are 
come unto the mountain of the Amor- 
ites, which the Lorp our God doth 
give unto us. 

21 Behold, the Lorp thy God 
hath set the land before thee: go up 
and possess it, as the Lorp God of 
thy fathers hath said unto thee; fear 
not, neither be discouraged. . 

22 4 And ye came near unto me 
every one of you, and said, We will 
send men before us, and they shall 
search us out the land, and bring us 
word again by what way we must go 
up, and into what cities we shall 
come. 


Z; oy. 2¢, mot be afraid of the face of man; for 23 And the saying pleased me 

24 the judgment is God’s: and the cause well: and ‘I took twelve men of you, ¢ Numb 
acknow. that is too hard for you, bring :t unto one of a tribe: nie 
fei. me, and I will hear it. 24 And/they turned and went up Nam 


was anxious to impress, that the fault of the 
40 years’ delay rested only with themselves. 

_ Similar reasons explain the omission of 
Jethro’s counsel, which led to the nomination 
of the captains. It was beside the present 
purpose to enter into such particulars. 


19. that great and terrible wilderness] Cf. 
viii. 15. This language is by no means applica- 
ble to the whole peninsula of Sinai, even in its 
present deteriorated state: see on Num. xx. 1. 
It is however quite such as men would em- 
ploy after having passed with toil and suffer- 
‘Ing through the worst part of it, the southern 
half of the Arabah: see on Num. xxi. 4; and 
more iy Bang ly when they had but recently 
rested from their marches in the plain of 
Shittim, the largest and richest oasis in the 
whole district: see on Num. xxii. 1, and cf. 
Tristram, ‘Land of Israel,’ pp. 528, 529. 

22, 23. Cf. Numb. xiii.1,2. There is no 
real discrepancy between these passages. The 
plan of sending the spies originated with the 
people; and, as in itself a reasonable one, it 
approved itself to Moses; was submitted to 
God, and sanctioned by Him; and carried 


out under special Divine direction. The ora- 
tor’s purpose in this chapter is to bring before 
the people emphatically their own responsi- 
bilities and behaviour. It is therefore impor- 
tant to remind them, that the sending of the 
spies, which led immediately to their mur- 
muring and rebellion, was their own sugges- 
tion. 

It is frivolous to ‘object that the genera- 
tion which had sinned thus was dead; and 
that Moses was addressing men who had had 
no concern in the events to which he is refer- 
ring. ‘That this fact was present to the 
speaker's mind is clear from wv. 34, 35; 
nay, it was the very aim he had in view, to 
warn the present generation not to follow their 
fathers in their perversity, and so defraud 
themselves of the promised blessing, as their 
fathers had done. It is but natural that Moses, 
who had been the leader of the congregation 
all along, should, when addressing it collec- 
tively, treat it as the same which he had 
brought forth from Egypt, and had now, for 
the second time, conducted to the threshold 
of the Promised Land. 

The following wv. to the end of the 


- US 


v. 25—38.] 


into the mountain, and came unto 
the valley of Eshcol, and searched it 
out. 

25 And they took of the fruit of 
the land in their hands, and brought 
st down unto us, and brought us word 
again, and said, /¢ is a good land 
which the Lorp our God doth give 


26 Notwithstanding ye would not 
go up, but rebelled against the com- 
mandment of the Lorp your God: 

27 And ye murmured in your 
tents, and said, Because the Lorp 
hated us, he hath brought us forth 
out of the land of Egypt, to deliver 
us into the hand of the Amorites, to 
destroy us. 
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' 31 And in the wilderness, where 


thou hast seen how that the Lorp 
thy God bare thee, as a man doth 


bear his son, in all the way that ye 
went, until ye came into this place. 

32 Yet in this thing ye did not be« 
lieve the Lorp your God, 


33 *Who went in the way before A Exod 


you, to search you out a place to 
pitch your tents i”, in fire by night, 


to shew you by what way ye should 


go, and in a cloud by day. | 

34 And the Lorp heard the voice 
of your words, and was wroth, and 
sware, saying, 


35 ‘Surely there shall not one of éNombs . 


these men of this evil generation see 


that good land, which I sware to give 
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28 Whither shall we go up? our unto your fathers, 
tHeb _ brethren have ‘discouraged our heart, 36 Save Caleb the son of Jephun- 
saying, The people is greater and neh; he shall see it, and to him will 
taller than we; the cities are great 1 give the land that he hath trodden 
. and walled up to heaven; and more- upon, and to his children, because he 
over we have seen the sons of the hath ‘wholly followed the Lornp, = Heb, | 
«Numb £ Anakims there. 37 * Also the Lorn was angry with to go 


me for your sakes, saying, “Thou also #Numb. 
shalt not go in thither. ania 

38 But Joshua the son of Nun, ‘chap. 3 
which standeth before thee, he shall & ¢ 2:. 


go in thither: encourage him: for he & 34. 4 


29 Then I said unto you, Dread 
not, neither be afraid of them. 

30 The Lorp bs God which 
goeth before you, he shall fight for 
you, according to all that he did for 


you in Egypt before your eyes ; 


shall cause Israel to inherit it, 


chapter give a condensed statement, the fuller 
account bene in Numb. xiii. and xiv., of the 
occurrences which led to the banishment of 
the people for. 40 years into the wilderness. 
The facts are treated with freedom, as by 
one familiar with them, addressing those no 
leas so, yet in consistency with the more strictly 
historical record of Numbers, 


$7, 38. ‘The sentence on Moses was not 
on occasion of the rebellion of the 

people at Kadesh, but at Meribah, some thirty- 
seven years later. This, as having happened not 
many months previously, was well known to 
those whom he was addressing. ‘The general 
tenor of the discourse has led to its being 
parenthetically mentioned here. The faithful- 
ness of God, the of the people, these 
are the key-notes throughout. In stating the 
sentence of God on the rebellious generation, 
the preacher naturally names the only ex- 
ceptions to it. ‘The name of Joshua leads on 
at once to his appointment to the leadership 
of the people, now just about to take effect. 


And so Moses naturally alludes to the cause 
why he himeelf is to be set aside. The fact 
that, in the midst of judgment, a future leader 
was provided to put them in possession of the 
promises, illustrates the faithfulness of God; 
and the description of Moses’ sentence, as ‘‘for 
your sakes,” no less illustrates the perversity of 
the Props: to which alone the ultimate blame 
of all these calamities rolls back. See further on 
li. 26. Ps. cvi. 32, 33, is strikingly parallel 
with the before us: ‘They an 
God also at the waters of strife, so that it 
went ill with Moses for their sakes: because 
they provoked his spirit, so that he spake un- 
advisedly with his lips.” Moses also was culp- 
able in the matter, and his fault is set forth 
inkingly; cf. xxxii. 5x. There is then 
no suppression of anything out of reverence 
for God’s extraordinary messenger, nor any 
real inconsistency between this passage and 
Num. xx. ro sqq., much less any proof that 
we have here another independent and wholly 
different narrative of the transactions at Me- 
ribah. Moses simply dwells on the side of 
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39 Moreover your little ones, which 
ye said should be a prey, and your 
children, which in that day had no 
knowledge between good and evil, 
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[v. 39-—46. 


Say unto them, Go not up, neither 
fight; for 1 am not among you; lest 
ye be smitten before your enemies. 

43 So I spake unto you; and ye 


they shall go in thither, and unto would not hear, but rebelled against 
them will I give it, and they shall the commandment of the Lorp, and 
possess it. went presumptuously up into the hill. Haase 


40 But as for you, turn you, and 


44 And the Amorites, which dwelt 4s" | 
_ take your journey into the wilderness 


in that mountain, came out against west xa 


ot Numb. 


14. 4 


by the way of the Red sea. 

41 Then ye answered and said un- 
to me, *™ We have sinned against the 
Lorp, we will go up and fight, ac- 
cording to all that the Lorp our God 
commanded us. And when ye had 
girded on every man his weapons of 
nr ye were ready to go up into the 

ill. 
42 And the Lorp said unto me, 


you, and chased you, as bees do, and 
destroyed you in Seir, even unto 
Hormah. 

45 And ye returned and wept be- 
fore the Lorp; but the Lorp would 
not hearken to your voice, nor give 
ear unto you. 

46 So ye abode in Kadesh many 
days, according unto the days that ye 
abode there. 


the facts which was to his 
at pricking the conscience of the people. 
_ 41. ye were ready to go “ into the bill] 
Rather, perhaps, ‘‘ ye made light of going 
up;” i.e. ‘‘ ye were ready to attempt it as a 
trifling undertaking.” On the Hebrew verb 
here used, see note at the end of the chap- 
ter. V. 43, ‘‘ye went presumptuously,” or 
better, ‘‘ were presumptuous and went,” as 
margin, shows the issue of this spirit in action: 
Cf, Numb. xiv. 44, where however the Hebrew 
words are different. 

44. the Amorites] In Numb. xiv. 45, it is 
‘‘the Amalekites and the Canaanites,” who are 
said to have discomfited them. The Amor- 


urpose; he aims 


ites, as the most powerful nation of Canaan, 
lend their name here, as in other , to 
the Canaanitish tribes generally. Cf. e.g. ov. 
7 and 19 of this chapter. The more lengthy 
and precise narrative of Numbers gives details 
here, as elsewhere, which are disregarded as 
unimportant to his purpose by the speaker in 
Deut. 

as bees do| The same comparison will be 
found, Iliad Ls 259 sqq. 

in Seir] Cf. Numb. xiv. 45 and note. 


46. ye abode in Kadesh many days| On 
this long stay cf. Introd. to Numbers, § 3, and 
note on Num. xx. 1. 


NOTE on CHAP. I. 41. 


The Hebrew word rendered in A. V. “ye 
were ready” is the Hiphil of fn. It is 
amaf Xeyopevoy, and about its precise sense 
there has always much difference of 
opinion. Gesenius says (‘Lex.’s. v.) ‘in hoc 
verbo interpretando in alia omnia abibant 
veteres in es.” 

Modern commentators have for the most 
part connected the Hebrew word with the 
Arabic Bo ‘lenis, facilis fuit,” which in 
the fourth conjugation has the sense “ de- 
spexit, vilipendit.” This would give the 
rendering suggested in the note, ‘‘ ye made 
light of going up;” which is adopted by 
Dathe, Gesen., Knob., Furst, Keil, Schultz, 
&c. It cannot however be regarded as more 
than a probable rendering. None of the 
ancient versions or comm. adopt it; and it 
is remarkable that Saadia translates fin by 


ob , in CON}. 3, i.e. ‘* prevenit,” * festinavit ;” 


whereas _.,lp, a familiar word, solicited by 
the very fetters of the Hebrew verb, would 
have been an obvious equivalent, if it were an 
equivalent at all. 

The LXX. renders the word by ovvapor- 
oberres: (cuvabpooberres aveBuivere eis Td 
Spos). ‘This sense, and possibly that of the 
Vulg., ‘Cinstructi armis,” would seem to have 
been derived, by a very forced inference cer= 
tainly, from the root }1, in the sense of 
‘*¢ abundance,” ‘ facultates.” 

The A.V. follows Jarchi, Abenezra, Va- 
tablus, &c., and assumes that the verb })7 
is cognate with j7, “‘ecce;” and signifies 
strictly ‘‘ecce nos, ti sumus ascendere,” 
&c. Cf. the German “ bejahen;” the Arabic 


.|. ‘This view has been again recently put 


forward by Wogue; but seems somewhat 
farfetched. 
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not give you of their land, !no, not tHeb. 
so much as a foot breadth ; * because éreading 


I have given mount Seir unto Esau othe fot 
a 36. 


Jor a possession. 


v. I—9.] $07 


CHAPTER II. 


3 The story is continued, that they were not to 
meddle with the Edomites, 9 nor with the 
Moabites, 17 nor with the Ammonites, 24 but 

them. 


Sthon the Amorite was subdued by 


HEN we turned, and took our 

journey into the wilderness by 
the way of the Red sea, as the Lorp 
spake unto me: and we compassed 
mount Seir many days. 

2 And the Lorp spake unto me, 
saying, 
3 Ye have compassed this moun- 
tain long enough: turn you north- 
ward. 

4 And command thou the people, 
saying, Ye are to pass through the 
coast of your brethren the children 


& 
6 Ye shall buy meat of them for 
money, that ye may eat; and ye shall 
also buy water of them for money; 
that ye may drink. 

For the Lorp thy God hath 
blessed thee in all the works of th 
hand: he knoweth thy walking through 
this great wilderness: these forty years 
the Lorp thy God hath been with 
thee ; thou hast lacked nothing. | 

8 And when we passed by from 
our brethren the children of Esau, 
which dwelt in Seir, through the way 
of the plain from Elath, and from 


Ezion-gaber, we turned and passed by 

the way of the wilderness of Moab, 40, 
g And the Lorp said unto me, dostility 

! Distress not the Moabites, neither 4425" 


of Esau, which dwell in Seir; and 
they shall be afraid of you: take ye 
good heed unto yourselves therefore : 

5 Meddle not with them; for I will 


CHAP. II. 1—3. The people were at 
Kadesh in the second year of the Exodus 
Num. xiii. 26, where see Note at the end of 
the chapter), and are again spoken of as being 
there at the close of the thirty-eight years’ 
wandering, and in the fortieth of the Exodus 
(Num. xx. 1). VY. 1 seems to refer in general 
terms to the long years of wandering, the 
details of which were not to Moses’ present 
urpose. ‘The command of vv. 2 and 3 re- 
tes to their journey from Kadesh to Mount 
Hor (Num. xx. 22; xxxiii. 37), and directs 
their march round the south extremity of 
Mount Seir, so as to ‘‘compass the land of 
Edom” (Judges xi. 18; Num. xxi. 4), and so 
northw. towards the Arnon, i.e. “by the 
way of the wilderness of Moab,” v. 8. This 
circuitous path was followed because of the 
refusal of the Edomites to allow the people 
to pass through their territory. 

4. From Num. xx. 18—120, it appears that 
the Edomites made formidable preparations to 
resist the ge of the Israelites through 
the midst of their land; they did not, however, 
and probably dared not, resist the passage of 
the host along their eastern frontier, which is, 
as compared with that towards the Arabah, 
open and defenceless, 


6. The Edomites, though they refused to 


allow passage through their land, did not de- 
cline to sell the people necessary provisions 
v. 29); and indeed would, as we may infer 
om v. 4, be afraid to irritate them by 
doing so. - 
buy water] Literally “dig water:” é.e. pur- 
chase permission to dig for water. 


8. And when we passed by| ‘These words 
imply the failure of the attempt made to pass 
directly through the territory of Edom: cf. 
Num. xx. 20, 21. 

from Elath, and from Exzion-gaber| For 
Ezion-geber, see Num. xxxill. 35. Elath 
is mentioned again in connexion with it, 
1 Kings ix. 26: ‘Solomon made a navy of 
ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside Eloth, 
on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of 
Edom.” From this it would ap that 
Elath was the better known place of the two. 
Elath, in Greek Aiddy and Alas, Is at the 
northern extremity of the eastern arm of the 
Red Sea, and gives to that arm the name of 
the Elanitic Gulf. ‘The town has now a small 
castle with a garrison under the viceroy of 
Egypti and, like the gulf, bears the name of 

Its sole importance lies at present in 
its being on the route of the annual caravan 
of pilgrims from Cairo to Mecca. The word 
Elath or Eloth means “‘trees;” and is still 
justified by the grove of -trees at Akaba, 
(Cf. Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 84.) 


9. The Moabites and the Ammonites (+. 
19) being descended from Lot, the nephew of 
Abraham (Gen. xix. 30—38), were, like the 
Edomites, kinsmen of the Israelites. 
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contend with them in battle: for I 
will not give thee of their land for 
a possession; because I have given 
Ar unto the children of Lot for a 
possession. 

10 The Emims dwelt therein in 
times past, a people great, and many, 
and tall, as the Anakims ; 

11 Which also were accounted 
giants, as the Anakims; but the Mo- 
abites call them Emims. 


’Gen.36 12 °The Horims also dwelt in 
ae Seir beforetime; but the children of 
tHeb. Esau ‘succeeded them, when they 
inherited had destroyed them from before them, 
1 Or, and dwelt in their 'stead; as Israel 
voom. did unto the land of his possession, 
which the Lorp gave unto them. 
_ 13 Now rise up, said J, and get 
«Numb. you over ‘the ' brook Zered. And 
t Oy we went over the brook Zered. 
wa e 


14 And the space in which we 
came from Kadesh-barnea, until we 
were come over the brook Zered, 
was thirty and eight years; until all 
the generation of the men of war 


10—12. For the Emims and the Horims 
see Gen. xiv. 5 and 6: for the Anakims, 
Num. xili. 22. 

The archzological notices in these verses, 
which obviously break the sense of the con- 
text (see next note), have every ayeeeance 
of being a gloss. See the Note at the end of 
the chapter. 

13. Noa rise up, said I, and get you over 
the brook Zered.| ‘The words, “said I,” in- 
troduced by our translators at the last re- 
vision, and not found in the Hebrew, should 
be dropped. The words ‘rise up, and get 
you over the brook Zered” connect them- 
Selves with wv. 9, and form the conclusion 
of what God said to Moses. The interme- 
diate wv. must be regarded, if allowed to 
stand in the text, as parenthetic. Moses 
resumes the narrative in his own words in 
what immediately follows: ‘“‘And we went 
over the brook Zered.” 


14. Before they passed the Zered, ‘the 
generation of the men of war,” which came 
out of E had passed away. Thus was 
fulfilled the sentence of Num. xiv. 23, that 
none of these men should see the land which 
God sware unto their fathers. From the high 
ground, on the other side of the Zered, if we 
identify it with the Wady Kerek (see Num. 
xxi. 12), a distant view of the Promised Land 
might have been obtained; and according to 
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[v. 1o—21 


were wasted out from among the host, 
as the Lorp sware unto them. 

15 For indeed the hand of the 

RD was against them, to destroy 
them from among the host, until they 
were consumed. 

16 @ So it came to pass, when all 
the men of war were consumed and 
dead from among the people, 


17 That the Lorp spake unto me, 
saying, | 
18 Thou art to pass over through 


Ar, the coast of Moab, this day : 

1g And when thou comest nigh 
over against the children of Ammon, 
distress them not, nor meddle with 
them: for I will not give thee of 
the land of the children of Ammon 
any possession ; because I have given 
it unto the children of Lot for a pos- 
session. 

20 (That also was accounted 4 
land of giants: giants dwelt therein 
in old time; and the Ammonites call 
them Zamzummins ; 

21 A people great, and many, and 


Seetzen, even Jerusalem can be seen in clear 
weather. 


16—19. From the brook Zered the people 
on “by the way of the wilderness of 
Moab,” i.e. leaving the country occupied by 
Moab on their left, until they came to the 
Arnon, which formed at that time the north- 
ern boundary of Moab, and separated Moab 
from the Amorites and the Ammonites. At 
the Arnon they would, in their line of march, 
come upon the territories of Sihon, and con- 
sequently ‘nigh over against” (wv. 19) those 
of the Ammonites, who dwelt to the of 
Sihon’s kingdom. ‘The mention of the Am- 
monites leads to the insertion (vv. 2o—23) of 
some particulars ing the ancient inha- 
bitants of these districts, and their extermina- 
tion. 

20—23. These vv., like vv. 1o—12 (see 
note), are in all likelihood an addition made 
by a later reviser. See the Note at the end 
of the chapter. 


20. Zamzummims] A giant race usuall 
identified, from the similarity of name, wi 
the Zuzims of Gen. xiv. 5. It would give 
‘oagemagi' to this conjecture if we could 

sure that the ‘Ham’ of that verse is the 
name of the chief city of the Zuzims (see note 
in loc.); since ‘Ham’ might then be, as 
Tuch, Clark (‘ Bible Atlas,’ p. 8), and others 


t Heb, 


begin, 
POSSESS, 


Vv. 22—31.] 


tall, as the Anakims; but the Lorp 
destroyed them before them; and they 
succeeded them, and dwelt in their 
stead : 7 

22 As he did to the children of 
Esau, which dwelt in Seir, when he 
destroyed the Horims from before 
them ; and they succeeded them, and 
dwelt in their stead even unto this 
day : 
oa And the Avims which dwelt 
in Hazerim, even unto Azzah, the 
Caphtorims, which came forth out of 
Caphtor, destroyed them, and dwelt 
in their. stead.) 

24 4 Rise ye up, take your jour- 
ney, and pass over the river Arnon: 
behold, I have given into thine hand 
Sihon the Amorite, king of Heshbon, 
and his land: ‘begin to possess st, 
and contend with him in battle. 

25 This day will I begin to put 
the dread of thee and the fear of thee 

_upon the nations that are under the 
whole heaven, who shall hear report 
of thee, and shall tremble, and be in 
anguish because of thee. 


suppose, the root of the name given to the chief 
¢ity of the Ammonites, Rabbath-Ammon. 


23. the Avims which dwelt in Haze- 
rim, even unto Azzab| Read Gaza, of which 
Azzah is the Hebrew form. ‘“ Hazerim” is 
not strictly a proper name, but means ‘‘vil- 
lages,” or ‘‘ enclosures,” probably such as are 
still common in the East. <A piece of ground 
is surrounded with a rude fence, in the midst 
of which the tents may be pitched, and the 
cattle tethered at night in safety from ma- 
rauders, The Avims are no doubt identical 
with the Avites of Joshua xiii. 3, and possibly 
connected with the Ava of 2 Kings xvii. 24. 
We have perhaps another trace of them in 
Avim, the name of a Benjamite town, Josh, 
xvill. 23. As their district appears to have 
been included in the promise (Josh. xiii.) it 
seems probable that they belonged to the ori- 
ginal Canaanitish population ; and as the words 
‘from the south,” with which Josh. xiii. 4 
begins, belong apparently to the preceding 
verse, it would appear that the Avites dwelt 
in the extreme southern district of the land. 
Their name is added as a sort of appendage 
in this passage of Joshua to those of the five 
powerful cities which formed the confederacy 
of the Philistines. The Avims were doubtless 
a scattered remnant of a uered ple 
living in their “‘ hazerim" in neighbours 
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26 @ And I sent messengers out 
of the wilderness of Kedemoth unto 
Sihon king of Heshbon with words of 


peace, saying, 


27 4Let me pass oka thy land: ¢ Numb. 
igh way, I 2%, 23, 22. 


I will go along by the 
will neither turn unto the right hand 
nor to the left. 

28 Thou shalt sell me meat for 

money, that I may eat; and give 
me water for money, that I may 
drink: only I will pass through on 
my feet; 
- 29 (As the children of Esau which 
dwell in Seir, and the Moabites which 
dwell in Ar, did unto me;) until I 
shall pass over Jordan into the land 
which the Lorn our God giveth us, 

30 But Sihon king of Heshbon 
would not let us pass by him: for the 
Lorp thy God hardened his spirit, 
and made his heart obstinate, that he 
might deliver him into thy hand, as 
appeareth this day. : 

31 And the Lome said unto me, 
Behold, I have begun to give Sihon 
and his land before thee: begin to 


hood of Gerar. The word, which means 
‘‘ ruins,” seems itself expressive of their fallen 
estate. 

It has been inferred, from the mention of 
the Avites in Joshua /.¢., that their conquest 
by the Caphtorims cannot have taken place 
till the days of the Judges at the earliest, and 
that the passage before us is consequently of 
later date than Moses. ‘The passage has in- 
deed the appearance of a note which has im- 
properly found its way into the text: see on vv, 
Io—12. But it is unlikely that the ie a 
rims, whenever their invasion may have , 
extirpated the Avites utterly; and the charac- 
ter of the notice in Joshua xiii. 3, 4 suggests 
that the Avites were even then dependent on 
the Philistines (i.e. the Caphtorims), and con- 
sequently that the conquest had taken place 
long before, 

LXX. identifies the Avims and the Hivites, 
rendering both Evaio. The names are hows 
ever radically different in Hebrew. 

the Caphtorims] See note on Gen. x. 14. 


26. Kedemoth] ‘This town was after- 
wards assigned to the Reubenites (Josh. xiii, 
18): it was (x Chron. vi. more of the cities 
out of that tribe given to the Levites. Its 
name signifies ‘‘easternmost parts.” 


29, Cf. xxiii. 3, 4, and note, | 
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¢ Numb. 


21. 23. 


t Heb. 


every cily 


of men, 
and wo- 


wren, and 


possess, that thou mayest inherit his 
land. 

2, “Then Sihon came out against 
us, he and all his people, to fight at 
Jahaz. 

33 And the Lorp our God de- 
livered him before us ; and we smote 
him, and his sons, and all his people. 

34 And we took all his cities at 
that time, and utterly destroyed 'the 
men, and the women, and the little 
ones, of every city, we left none to 


little ones. remain ° 


35 Only the cattle we took for a 
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[v. 32—37. 


prey unto ourselves, and the spoil of 
the cities which we took. 

36 From Aroer, which is by the 
brink of the river of Arnon, and 


from the city that is by the river, 


even unto Gilead, there was not one 
city too strong for us: the Lorp our 
God delivered all unto us: 

37 Only unto the land of the chil- 
dren of Ammon thou camest not, zor 
unto any place of the river Jabbok, 
nor unto the cities in the mountains, 
nor unto whatsoever the Lorp our 
God forbad us. 


34. utterly destroyed the men, and the 
evomen, and the little ones, of every city] Ren- 
der, laid under ban every inhabited 
city, both women and children. See 
Note at the end of the chapter, 


36. Aroer, which is by the brink of the river 
of Arnon] Aroer stood on the north bank of 
the river, and was assigned (J osh. xiii. 9, 16) 
to the tribe of Reuben, of which it formed the 
most southerly city. Burckhardt in 1852 
found the ruins, which still bear the name 
Ara’yr, on the edge of a cliff overlooking the 
river, ‘Travels,’ pp. 372—-374- Mesha in 
the 26th line of the Moabite stone records 
that ‘‘he built Aroer and made the road over 


the Amon.” No doubt the city was restored 
and probably re-fortified by Mesha after his 
successes over king Ahaziah. If the latter 


words of the line above quoted are correctly 
interpreted by Nd&ldeke, Ginsburg, &c., as 
importing that Mesha bridged over the valley 
of the Arnon at this place, the work was a 


gigantic one. ‘The width across is great (it 
is described by Burckhardt as ‘‘about two 
hours”); the valley is deep, and the descent to 
itabrupt. In Roman times it was spanned by 
a viaduct the ruins of which still remain, and 
which was probably built on the lines of the 
original structure of Mesha. It must not be 
confounded with ‘ Aroer, which is before 
Rabbah” (Josh. xiii. 25). This latter place 
was “built,” i.e. rebuilt, by the Gadites 
(Num. xxxil. 34); belonged to that tribe; 
and was consequently far to the north of the 
Arnon. A third Aroer in the tribe of Judah 
is mentioned 1 Sam. xxx. 28. 

and from the city that is by the river] - 
Literally, ‘‘in the river.” The situation is 
more distinctly described Joshua xiii. 9, 16, 
as ‘Sin the midst of the river.” The words 
are not a further description of Aroer, which 
was on the brink of the valley, not i the 
midst of it. ‘They point to Ar Moab, named 
in v. 18, which is ‘‘ the dwelling of Ar” of 
Num. xxi. 15; where see note and reff. 


NOTES on Cnap. 11. ro—12, 20—23, and 34. 


_ The two groups of ethnological notices 
contained in these passages have been long 
ago suspected to be insertions from a later 
hand: so Kennicott, Geddes, Boothroyd; and 
see Rosenm. # /oe, The reasons for this 
opinion are certainly weighty. 

(1) ‘The removal of both from the narra- 
tive not only does not injure it, but greatly 
add to its directness and effectiveness, It is 
impossible not to see that v, 13 closely be- 
longs to v. 9, and when the two are read 
consecutively it is difficult to escape the con- 
viction that that was their original relation. 
The A, V. indeed unwarrantably attributes 
the order given in v, 13 to Moses by inter- 
polating the words “said I.” But v. 13 
clearly gives the close of the Divine behest 
begun in v9. Similarly the vv, 20—23 in- 


terrupt, not quite so 
a similar directio 
menced in vv. 17 sqq., and of which vv. 24, 


marked in A. V. as 
certainly little after the manner of Moses to 
break in upon the communications of God to 
him with 
unsuitable to regard these fragments of ancient 
history as portions of what God revealed. 


land of his 
sense, refer to the conquest of Canaan as a 
past transaction. 
e.g. that the passage is prophetical, that it 
refers to the territories 


but as manifestly, 
n of God to Moses com- 


as are the conclusion. ‘They are properly 
parenthetic: but it is 
theses; and it seems somewhat 
(2) The words “as Israel did unto the 
possession,” taken in their natural 
The explanations offered, 


Sihon and Og only. 
&c., are not satisfactory. 
- (3) The observation that the wv. in ques- 


Vv. I—4-] 


tion are germane to the purpose of the narra- 
tive is true, but does not of itself prove that 
they formed originally integral portions of it. 
Vv, 1o—12 are obviously introduced in ex- 
planation of the statement that ‘“‘ Ar was 
iven to the children of Lot.” God destroyed 
m before the children of Lot mighty na- 
tions, as He did the nations of Canaan before 
the Israelites, ‘Therefore the Israelites were 
not to disturb the Moabites, who had the 
same title to Ar as Israel to Canaan. Like 
reasons are adduced, wv. 20—23, for not 
molesting the Ammonites. But the reasons 
are antiquarian details which could hardly be 
necessary for Moses and his contemporaries, 
but are exactly such as a later and learned 
historian would desire to put on record by 
way of confirming and illustrating the general 
assertion of wv. 9 and 19, that God had 
‘ given their land to the children of Lot.” 


(4) It is evident however that the two 
sets of vv., if introduced long after the days 
of Moses, were not intended to be passed off 
as part of the original text. No attempt was 
made to interweave them closely into the 
context, or to accommodate the dtc 
of them to the circumstances of the fortie 
year after the exodus. ‘They contain exactly 
such matter as a modern editor might have 
given in ga iesomge foot-notes: but which 
a Jewish reviser, if duly authorized, would 
feel warranted in writing along with his text. 
Substantially then we may regard them as 
glosses, perhaps contributed by Ezra, 


34. The A.V. renders here, ‘utterly de- 
stroyed the men, and the women, and the little 
ones of every city.” The interpretation of the 
passage turns upon (1) the proper sense of 
the word OND; (2) the true syntax. In 
neither particular can the decision arrived at 
by our translators be now maintained. 


For (1) BND is obviously connected with 
MO, and does not mean adult males as dis- 
tinct from other human beings, but ‘‘ mor- 
tals,” ‘* men,” generally. Indeed in the 
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present text the adult males seem excluded by 
the nature of the case, for they had perished 
in battle, v. 33, and the ial aim of the 
verse is to record how the Israelites completed 
the work of slaughter by afterwards destroy- 
ing the non-combatants. ‘The word occurs 
again in a strictly 
A. V. has rendered the word correctly in 
Job xxiv. 12 (‘Men groan from out of the 
city”), though there too (as here) it should 
be taken as dependent upon YY, and the 
passage rendered ‘‘ from the city of men (i.e. 
the inhabited city) they raise a cry.” In 
Judg. xx. 48 the word occurs with a different 
punctuation in a context similar in tenor to 
Deut. ii. 34, ili. 6, and describing the utter 
destruction of the Benjamites, But there can 
be no doubt that the pointing of OND there 
ought to be the same as it is here, and in- 
deed (cf. Rosenm., Gesen.) the Peshito, many 
ancient editions, and some MSS. so exhibit 
it. The LXX. has one and the same rendering 
for the word in the three passages: i.e, é£ijs. 
In the passage before us the LXX. renders 
éEwrobpevcapey wacay woAdw éfns nat ras 
yvuvaixas kal ra réxva, reads apparently 
Ond in all three cases, regarding it as a 
substantive = ‘‘integritas” (connected with 
Don, see Furst, s. v. OND). The occurrence 
of the word four times in construction with 
“YY is noteworthy. ‘The phrase seems to have 
been a common one, and the sense, ‘city of 
mortals,” i.e, ‘inhabited city,” is apposite 
and etymologically satisfactory. (So after 
some discussion Gesen. eventually renders, 
‘Thes.’ s. v. OM; and Wogue.) 

But (2) the A. V. in Deut. ii. 34, iti. 6, 
has disregarded the true syntax. The three 
nouns OND, O'YIn, §ON are certainly not 
coordinate. The omission of the article with 
the first of them, and its insertion before the 
other two, shows this, as does also the ac- 
centuation. ‘The sense therefore clearly is, 
‘‘we destroyed every inhabited city, 
women and little ones;” the latter clause 
being added by way of fuller explanation. 


CHAPTER III. 


1 The story of the conquest of Og king of Bashan, 
11 The bigness of his bed. se The distribu- 
tion of those lands to the two tribes and half. 
23 Moses’ prayer to enter into the land. 26 
He is permitted to see tt. 


HEN we turned, and went up 


and all his people, and his land, into 
thy hand; and thou shalt do unto 
him as thou didst unto *Sihon king’ 
of the Amorites, which dwelt at Hesh- 
bon. 

3 So the Lorp our God delivered 
into our hands ¢ Og also, the king of « 


Sit 


parallel passage, iii. 6. The. 


Numb. 
° 


Numb, 
1. 3} 


« Numb. the way to Bashan: and «Og _ Bashan, and all his people: and we’ 
tage” the king of Bashan came out against smote him until none was left to him 


remaining. 

4 And we took all his cities at 
that time, there was not a city which 
we took not from them, threescore 


a us, he and all his people, to battle at 
Edrei. 

2 And the Lorp said unto me, 

Fear him not: for I will deliver him, 


812 


cities, all the region of Argob, the 
kingdom of Og in Bashan. 
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[v. 5—7. 
6 And we utterly destroyed them, 


as we did unto Sihon king of Hesh- 


5 All these cities were fenced with bon, utterly destroying the men, wo- 
high walls, gates, and bars; beside men, and children, of every city. 


unwalled towns a great many. 


7 But all the cattle, and the spoil 


CHAP. III. 4. threescore cities] Cf. vv. 
12—15. Nodoubt these are identical with the 
‘‘ Bashan-havoth-jair,” i.e. cities of Jair in 
Bashan, of v. 14: and with “‘the towns of Jair” 
in Bashan of the same number in Josh. xiii. 30; 
x K. iv. 13; and x Chr. xi. 23, See on Num. 
XXXil, 41. 

all the region of Argob| The Hebrew word 
here rendered ‘ region,” means literally rope 
or cable; and though undoubtedly used else- 
where in a general topographical sense for 


portion or district (e.g. Josh. xvii. 5), has a: 


special propriety in reference to Argob, with 
which it is connected wherever that term is 
used, i.¢. in this v., and in wv, 13 and 14, 
and x K. iv. 13. The name Argob means 
(according to Gesen.) stone-beap, and is para- 
phrased by the Targums, Trachonitis, or ‘‘the 
rough country;” both titles, like the modern 
Lejab, designating, with the wonted vigour 
of Hebrew topographical terms, the more 
striking features of the district. The Argob 
is described as an island of black basaltic 
tock, oval in form, measuring sixty miles by 
twenty, rising abruptly to the height of from 
twenty to thirty feet from the surrounding 
plains of Bashan, Its borders are compared 
to a rugged shore-line; hence its description 
in the text as “the girdle of the stony 
country,” would seem peculiarly appropriate, 

‘‘ The physical features of the Lejah,” says 
Porter (‘ Travels,’ 11. pp. 241, 242), ‘‘ present 
the most singular phenomena I have ever 
witnessed. It is wholly composed of black 
basalt rock, which appears to have in past 
ages issued from innumerable pores in the 
earth in a liquid state, and to have flowed out 
on every side until the plain was almost 
covered. Before cooling, its surface was agi- 
tated by some fearful tempest or other such 
agency; and it was afterwards shattered and 
rent by internal convulsions and vibrations. 
The cup-like cavities from which the liquid 
' mass was projected are still seen; and like- 
wise the wavy surface a thick liquid generally 
assumes which cools while flowing. ‘There 
are in many places deep fissures and yawning 
gulfs, with rugged broken edges, while. in 
other places are jagged heaps of rock that 
seem not to have been sufficiently heated to 
flow, but were forced upward by a mighty 
agency, and rent and shattered to their centre, 
The rock is filled with little pits and pro- 
tuberances like air-bubbles: it is as hard as 
flint, and emits a sharp metailic sound when 
struck.” Yet ‘this forbidding region is 
thickly studded with deserted cities and vil- 


lages,” and many of them, from the extraordi~ 
dinary solidity of their structure, are still 
standing almost uninjured. See a paper by 
Mr C. G. Graham “On the Ancient Bashan 
and the cities of Og,” in darter Essays 
for 1858.’ The rocky labyrinth of the Argob 
in fact offers natural fastnesses which are 
almost impregnable, and which compensated, 
by the security they offered, for the many in- 
conveniences of the site. 

5. <All these cities were fenced with high 
aalls, gates, and bars) Lit. ‘double gates and 
a bar.” The stone doors of Bashan, whether 
as ancient as the days of Og or not, have 
excited the amazement of every traveller wha 
has visited the country. ‘The streets are per- 
fect,” says Mr Graham, ‘ Cambridge Essays 
for 1858,’ p.160, ‘‘the walls perfect, and, what, 
seems most astonishing, the stone doors are 
still hanging on their hinges, so little im- 
pression has been made during these many 
centuries on the hard and durable stone of 
which they were built.” The doors are de- 
scribed by Mr Porter (‘ Travels,’ 11. 22, 23), 
as ‘‘formed of slabs of stone, a on 
pivots which are projecting parts of the stone 
itself, and working in sockets in the lintel and 
threshold.” He mentions one, in a house, 
‘*so that camels could go in and out 
with ease.” ‘The height of the doors in general 
points to a race of great stature. Mr Graham 
remarks (/.¢.), ‘‘*We could not help being 
impressed with the belief that had we never 
known anything of the early portion of Scrip~ 
ture history before visiting this country, we 
should have been forced to the conclusion 
that its original inhabitants, the people who 
had constructed these cities, were not only a 
powerful and mighty nation, but individuals of 
greater strength than ourselves.” Mr Graham 
remarks ‘‘on the crowding together of the 
towns” as ‘‘one of the first peculiarities” 
which he remarked in visiting the district. 
A recent traveller, Mr D. W. Freshfield 

‘Travels in the Central Caucasus,’ &c. 
ndon, 1869), has indeed called in question 
the correctness of the conclusions arrived at 
by Mr Porter and Mr Graham respecting the 
age and origin of these cities. But his ex- 
amination of them seems to have been but . 
hurried, and he himself admits the great 
antiquity of some of the buildings, Man 
of them, especially in the larger towne, whic 
were those visited by Mr Freshfield, have evi- 
dently been altered in comparatively modern 
times, and others erected beside and amongst 
them. These facts sufficiently explain the 


v. 8—11.] 


of the cities, we took for a prey to 
ourselves. 

8 And we took at that time out 
of the hand of the two kings of the 
Amorites the land that was on this 
side Jordan, from the river of Arnon 
unto mount Hermon ; 


9 (Which Hermon the Sidonians 


occurrence amongst the remains of Greek in- 
scriptions and Saracenic ornaments, as has 
been pointed out by Mr Porter in the Preface 
to his second edition of ‘Five Years in 
Damascus’ (London, 1870); in which (under 
date March, 1870) he makes some strictures 
on Mr Freshfield’s remarks. 

The wv. before us then, far from reflecting, 
as some have fancied, the tone of one speaking 
as of events in a far distant past, represent the 
lively impressions made by the spectacle of a 
memorable victory won in a very remarkable 
territory. Before they approached Edrei the 
Israelites had traversed either a limestone dis- 
trict where the abodes of men were often 
artificial caves, or a rich pasture land such as 
the plains destitute of rock and stones, which 
stretch to the foot of the Argob. All at 
once they came on the marvellous barrier of 
rocks amidst which Edrei and the other of 
the sixty cities were perched; built of black 
stone as hard as iron, defended by the Re- 
phaim, and ruled over by the giant-king Og. 
Had Og remained within his fortifications it 
was humanly speaking impossible for the 
Israelites to have vanquished him. Such was 
the dread he inspired, that God (wv. 2) gave 
special encouragement to Moses, ‘‘ Fear him 
not.” It would seem (Joshua xxiv. 12) that 
the hornet was sent into these impregnable 
cities by God, and so Og and his people 
were driven forth into the open field (v. 1), 
where they were overthrown by Moses and 
the Israelites in a pitched battle opposite Edrei. 
This signal victory and its circumstances 
evidently impressed the people deeply at this 
time, and its memory, as the Psalms attest, 
lingered for ages after in the national mind. 


9. Which Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion ; 
and the Amorites call it Shenir] Hermon is 
the southern and culminating point of the 
range of Lebanon. ‘It is both physically 
and politically a grand central point in the 
geography of Syria and Palestine. From it 
are derived all the most noted rivers—the 
Jordan, whose fountains are fed by its eternal 
snows; the Abana and Pharpar, ‘rivers of 
Damascus;’ the Orontes, which swept past the 
walls of the classic and Christian Antioch; 
and the Leontes. All the great ancient king- 
doms of the country also converged at Her- 
mon— Bashan, Damascus, Syria, Israel. It 
was also the religious centre of primeval 

Vou. I. 
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call Sirion; and the Amorites call 
it Shenir ;) 

10 All the cities of the plain, and 
all Gilead, and all Bashan, unto Sal- 
chah and Edrei, cities of the kingdom 
of Og in Bashan. 

11 For only Og king of Bashan 


remained of the remnant of giants ; 


Syria. - Its Baal sanctuaries not only existed 
but gave it a name before the Exodus.” (Porter 
in Kitto’s ‘ Encycl.’ sub voce Hermon.) Hence 
the careful specification of the various names 
by which the mountain was known. The 
Sidonian name of it might easily have become 
known to Moses through the constant traffic 
which had gone on from the most ancient 
times between Sidon and Egypt. Syria was 
repeatedly traversed in all directions by the 
Egyptian armies from the accession of the 18th 
dynasty downwards. The transcription of 
Semitic words in the papyri of the 19th 
ban is remarkably complete. Dean Stanley 
re) es, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ pp. 403, 404, 
‘¢ The several names in the text, as also that 
of Sion, iv. 48, and not less the modern 
appellations of it, are all descriptive. Rising 
with its grey snow-capped cone to a height of 
about 9500 feet it is visible from most parts 
of the promised land, and even from the 
depths of the Jordan valley and the shores of 
the Dead Sea. Hence it was Sion ‘the up- 
raised ;’ or ‘Hermon’ ‘the lofty peak;’ or 
‘Shenir’ and ‘Sirion,’ the glittering ‘ breast- 
plate’ of ice; or above all, ‘Lebanon’ the 
‘Mont Blanc’ of Palestine; the ‘ White 
Mountain’ of ancient times; the mountain of 
the ‘Old White-headed Man’ (Jebel es 
Sheykh), or ‘the mountain of ice’ Nebel eth 
Tilj), in modern times.” 

10. Salchab] Cf. Josh. xii. 5; x Chr. v. 
11, where it is named as belonging to the tribe 
of Gad. The modern Salchah of Burck- 
hardt; Sarchad of Robinson; Sulkhad of 
Porter, who visited it in 1853, and describes 
it, ‘ Five Years in Damascus,’ and edit. pp. 248 
sqq., lies seven hours’ journey to the south- 
east of Bostra or Bozrah of Moab. As the 
eastern border city of the kingdom of Bashan 
it was no doubt strongly fortified. MrGraham 
describes it in ‘ Cambridge Essays for 1858,’ 
p- 156: ** Above the town, and built upon 
a hill, one of the last off-shoots from the 
mountains of Bashan, is a strong castle, which 
occupies one of the most commanding posi- 
tions imaginable. It is just on the very edge 
of the Desert, and a foe from whichever 
direction he might come could be seen almost 
a day’s journey off.” 

Edrei] Cf. on Num. xxi. 33. 

11. of the remnant of giants} Or Rephaim: 
see on Gen. xiv. 5 and xv. 20. 


2 
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behold, his bedstead was a bedstead 
of iron; zs it not in Rabbath of the 
children of Ammon? nine cubits was 
the length thereof, and four cubits 
the breadth of it, after the cubit of 
a man. 
12 And this land, which we pos- 
sessed at that time, from Aroer, which 
- is by the river Arnon, and half mount 


«Numb. Gilead, and ¢the cities thereof, gave 
2. 33- 3 
Josbo13.8, 1 unto the Reubenites and to the 


kc. 


Gadites. 


a bedstead of iron] The “iron” was pro- 
bably the black basalt (‘‘ eisenstein ”) on the 
country, which not only contains a large pro- 
portion, about 20 per cent., of iron, but was 
actually called iron, and is still so regarded 
by the Arabians. So too Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.’ 
XXXVI. 11: “Invenit Egyptus in Ethiopi 
quem vocant basalten ferrei coloris atque du- 
ritie. Unde et nomen ei dedit.” Iron was 
indeed both known and used, principally for 
tools (see ¢.g. xix. 5 and note), at the date in 
question by the Semitic people of Palestine 
and the adjoining countries; see Wilkinson, 
‘A. E.’ 11. pp. 154 sqq., Rougemont, ‘ L’ Age 
du Bronze,’ p. 189; but bronze was the 
ordinary metal of which weapons, articles of 
furniture, &c. were made. 

The word translated ‘‘ bedstead” (eres) is 
derived from a root signifying ‘to unite” or 
‘“ bind together,” and so “to arch” or ‘‘cover 
with a yault.” Its cognate forms in Arabic 
and Syriac have parallel significations. The 
word may then certainly mean “bier,” and 
perhaps does so in this passage, (So Knob., 
Winer, Von Lengerke, &c.) Modern tra- 
vellers have discovered in the territories of 
Og sarcophagi as well as many other articles 
made of the black basalt of the country. 


is it not in Rabbath of the children of Am- 
mon?) Probably after the defeat and death of 
Og at Edrei the remnant of his army fled 
into the territory of the friendly Ammonites, 
and carried with them the corpse of the giant 
king. It is not necessary to suppose from 
v. 3 (cf. Num. xxi. 35) that there were abso- 
lutely no survivors at all of Og’s people. 
Rabbah was not captured by the Israelites 
till the time of David, 2 Sam. xii. 29; but it 
is not likely that this remarkable relic would 
remain at Rabbah unknown to them. There 
is no necessity to suppose, with Ewald, that 
the Ammonites were allies of Israel against 
Og; nor, with Schultz, that they took the 
opportunity of making an inroad on Og’s 
territory on the flank whilst he was engaged 
with Israel in front. 


after the cubit of a man.] i.e. after the 
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[v, 12—14. 


12? And the rest of Gilead, and 
all Bashan, being the kingdom of Og, 
gave I unto the half tribe of Ma- 
nasseh ; all the region of Argob, with 
all Bashan, which was called the land 
of giants. . 

14 Jair the son of Manasseh took 
all the country of Argob unto the 
coasts of Geshuri and Maachathi; 
and called them after his own 
name, Bashan-‘ havoth-jair, unto this ¢ 


day. : 


usual and ordinary cubit. Cf. Is. viii. 1, 
‘* take thee a roll, and write in it with a man’s 
pen,” Rev. xxi. 17, ‘a hundred and forty and 

ur cubits, according to the measure of a 
man:” %.¢. counted as men are wont to 
count. The words are added to the number 
of cubits in order to exclude the idea that a 
smaller cubit than usual was intended. The 
bedstead or sarcophagus would thus be from 
thirteen to fourteen feet long: but was of 
course considerably larger than the body of 
the man for whom it was designed. 


14. of Geshuri and Maachathi] Render, 
of the Geshurite and Maachathite; 
and see Josh. xii. 5 and xiii. 11. 

The urites here mentioned are not to 
be confounded with those mentioned in Jo- 
shua xill. 2, who, as appears from that place, 
and more clearly from 1 Sam. xvii. 8, were 
neighbours of the Philistines. ‘The Geshur- 
ites here in question are frequently named in 
connection with Bashan, and their territory, 
if not included within Bashan, evidently ad- 
joined it. Though (1 Chron. ii. 23) Jair the 
son of Manasseh ‘‘took Geshur,” yet (Josh. 
xlit.13) the Geshurites were not expelled, but 
dwelt among the Israelites. Probably they 
occupied some corner of the impregnable 
district of Argob, with which they are here 
connected. Hence we read (2 Sam. xv. 8) of 
‘¢ Geshur in Aram” or *‘in the high ground,” 
rendered in A.V.Syria. The Geshurites main- 
tained themselves, probably as a tributary 
principality, even in the times of the kings. 
David married Maachah ‘the daughter of 
Talmai king of Geshur” (2 Sam. iil. 3), and 
was by her the father of Absalom. 


Maachathi] The mention of this people 
both here and in Joshua xit. and xiii. /¢. 
with the Geshurites points to a connection 
between the peoples ; and this, since the name 
Maachah was borne by the daughter of Talmai 
king of Geshur, may have been more than a 
local one. Like Geshur, Maachah is con- 
nected with Aram (1 Chron. xix. 6, 7); and 
had a king in later times who allied himself 
with the Ammonites against David. The 


Numb 
2. 4!. 


under the 


Vv. 15 —22. | 


15 And I gave Gilead unto Ma- 
chir. 

. 16 And unto the Reubenites and 
unto the Gadites I gave from Gilead 
even unto the river Arnon half the 
valley, and the border even unto the 
river Jabbok, which is the border of 
the children of Ammon ; 

17 The plain also, and Jordan, and 
the coast thereof, from Chinnereth 
even unto the sea of the plain, even 


the salt sea, ‘under Ashdoth-pisgah 


springs of eastward. 


isgak, 
the 


18 And I commanded you at 
that time, saying, The Lorp your 
God hath given you this land to pos- 
sess it: “ye shall pass over armed 
before your brethren the children of 
Israel, all that are ‘meet for the war. 

1g But your wives, and your little 


exact position of Maachah like that of Ge- 
shur cannot be ascertained; but was no 
doubt amongst the fastnesses which lay be- 
tween Bashan and the kingdom of Damas- 
cus, and on the skirts of mount Hermon. 


unto this day] This expression, frequent 
in Genesis, is not found in Exodus and 
the two following books. It may be a 
gloss inserted here by an after hand, but 
it does not as used in the Bible necessarily 
imply that the time spoken of as elapsed is 
long. It amounts to no more than our “une 
til now.” In Josh. xxii. 3 it denotes the few 
months during which the two tribes and a 
half had assisted their brethren in the con- 
quest of the land westward of Jordan: and 
in Josh. xxiii. 9, refers to the period that had 
from the beginning of the victories of 
the Israelites to the close of Joshua's life. It 
may then be used in the text to denote the 
duration to the time then present of what 
had been already some months accomplished. 
Moses dwells, vv. 13, 14, on the complete- 
ness of that part of the conquest which had 
been achieved; and winds up his accumulation 
of particulars, ‘‘all Bashan,” ‘all Argob,” 
&c., with the statement that Jair had so 
thoroughly made himself master of the cities 
of the district as that they were now currently 
known by his name. 


16. from Gilead even unto the river Arnon 
half the valley, and the border even unto the 
river fabbok] The words “and the border,” 
i.e. *“‘and its border,” belong, as in Num. 
xxxiv. 6, to the preceding context. The sense 
is that the Reubenites and Gadites were to 
possess the district from the Jabbok on the 
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ones, and your cattle, (for I know 
that ye have much cattle,) shall abide 
in your cities which I have given you; 

20 Until the Lorp have given 
rest unto your brethren, as well as 
unto you, and until they also pos 
sess the land which the Lorp your 
God hath given them beyond Jordan : 
and then shall ye 
unto his possession, which I have given * 
you. 


21 @ And 4I commanded Joshua * Numb, 
27.2 


at that time, saying, Thine eyes have 
seen all that the Lorp your hath 
done unto these two kings: so shall 
the Lorp do unto all the kingdoms 
whither thou passest. 

22 Ye shall not fear them: for 
the Lorp your God he shall fight for 


you. 


north to the Arnon on the south, including 
the middle part of the valley of the Amon, 
and the territory (‘‘coast” or ‘ border”) 
thereto pertaining. Thus these tribes who had 
‘“much cattle,” wv. 19, were provided with 
free access to the water, and with the valuable 
though narrow strip of green pasture along 
the side of the brook. The gorge of Arnon, 
about eighty miles in length, is for the most 
part about two miles wide. So in the next 
wv. the words ‘‘and the coast,” lit. ‘the 
boundary,” are added similarly to the Jordan, 
and mean that the valley and bank on their 
own side of the stream were included in the 
portion of the two tribes, 


the border of the children of Ammon] The 
Jabbok in its earlier course divided the two 
ai from the Ammonites, in its later from 


17. under Ashdoth-pisgah| It is doubt- 
ful whether these words form a proper name 
or not. The word (ashdoth) 1s translated 
‘“ springs” iv. 49, and Josh. x. 40 and xii. 8, 
though in Josh. xii. 3 it is again treated as 
a proper name. It is derived from a root 
signifying ‘‘to pour forth,” and signifies ‘‘ the 
pourings forth” of the torrents, i.e. the ravines 
down which the torrents find their way to 
the low grounds. Thus the words may signi 
‘‘ under the slopes of Pisgah towards the east,” 
and are added to define somewhat more ac- 
curately the portion of the Arabah allotted to 
the two tribes. 

On ‘*Pisgah” or ‘the Pisgah,” for the 
word is always used with the article, and may 
(as marg.) be rendered ‘the hill:” see Num. 
XX1. 20. 

3F2 
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return every man £ Josh. 22. 
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23 And I besought the Lorp at 
that time, saying, 

24. O Lord Gop, thou hast begun 
to shew thy servant thy greatness, 
and thy mighty hand: for what God 
1s there in heaven or in earth, that can 
do according to thy works, and ac- 
cording to thy might ? 

25 1 pray thee, let me go over, 
and see the good land that is beyond 
Jordan, that goodly mountain, and 
Lebanon. 

26 But the Lorp ‘was wroth with 
me for your sakes, and would not 
hear me: and the Lorp said unto 
me, Let it suffice thee; speak no 
more unto me of this matter. 

27 Get thee up into the top of 
' Pisgah, and lift up thine eyes west- 
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[v. 23—1, 


ward, and northward, and southward, 

and eastward, and behold :t with thine 

eyes : for thou shalt not go over this 
ordan. 

28 But charge Joshua, and encou- 
rage him, and strengthen him : for he 
shall go over before this people, and 
he shall cause them to inherit the land 
which thou shalt see. 

29 So we abode in the valley over 
against Beth-peor. 


CHAPTER IV. 

1 An exhortation to obedience. 41 Moses ap- 
pointeth the three cities of refuge on that side 
Sordan. 

OW therefore hearken, O Is- 

rael, unto the statutes and un- 

to the judgments, which I teach you, 
for to do them, that ye may live, and 


25. that goodly mountain] i.e. that moun- 
tainous district. The flat districts of the East 
are generally scorched, destitute of water, 
and therefore sterile: the hilly ones, on the 
contrary, are of more tempered climate, and 
fertilized by the streams aie ae high 

rounds. It was, more especially to 
he mind of one who had eandeed sa long 
in the desert, part of the attractions of the 
promised land that it was a mountain coun- 
try. Cf. xi. rx, ‘but the land whither ye 
go to possess it is a land of hills and valleys, 
and drinketh water of the rain of heaven.” 

The whole of this prayer of Moses is very 
characteristic. The longing to witness further 
manifestations of God’s goodness and glory, 
and the reluctance to leave unfinished an un- 
dertaking which he had been permitted to 
commence, are striking traits in his charac- 
ter: cf. Ex. xxxll. 32 Sq., xxxili. 12, 18 Sq.; 
Num. xiv. 12 sq. 


26. the Lorp was wroth with me for 
your sakes| Here, as in 1. 37 and iv. 21, the sin 
of the people is stated to be the ground on 
which Moses’ prayer is denied. In Num. xxvii. 
14 and in Deut. xxxii. 51 the transgression 
of Moses and Aaron themselves is assigned 
as the cause of their punishment. The rea- 
son why one side of the transaction is put 
forward in this place, and the other else- 
where, is evident. Here Moses is addressing 
the people, and mentions the punishment of 
their leaders as a most impressive warning to 
them. And that the first and principal fault 
was with the people is clear. Cf. Num. xx. 
1—13; and on ch. 1. 37, 38. In ch. xxxii. and 
Num. xxvii., God is ing Moses, and 
visits on him, as is fitting, not the sin of the 
people but his own. 


29. So we abode in the valley over against 
Beth-peor] Beth-peor, i.e. the house of Peor, 
no doubt derived its name from a temple of 
the Moabite god Peor which was there situ- 
ated. It was no doubt near to Mount Peor 
eee xxili, 28), and also to the valley of 

e Jordan. A notice in Eusebius places it 
in the Wady Heshban, which has yet to 
be explored by modern travellers. In this 
valley the people must have been encamped 
some time. Here it was, apparently, that the 
transactions recorded in Num. xxviii—xxxiv. 
took place; here too the several discourses of 
Moses, preserved to us in this book, were 
delivered; and somewhere in it (xxxiv. 6) he 
was buried. 

The wv, before us marks a break in the 
discourse, as does the similar verse at the end 
of ch. ii. Moses hitherto had made mention 
of the great acts of God on behalf of his 
people, and reminded them of their own ill 
return for His mercies. The next chapter, 
though still belonging to the introductory 
portion of the book, passes on to different 
topics. 

Cuap. IV. After thus briefly reviewing 
the past, Moses proceeds in the present chap- 
ter to matter of a directly didactic and 
hortatory kind. _His topics arise clearly and 
forcibly out of the historical incidents he had 
been rehearsing. God had done great things 
for the people in the way both of mercies and 
chastisements, Their duty thenceforward, and 
their interest also, were plain—to abide firmly 
by the covenant into which they had entered 
with Him. ‘ Now therefore hearken, O Israel, 
unto the statutes, &c." v.1 sqq. This gene- 
ral entreaty is pointed by special mention and 
enforcement of the fundamental principles of 


Vv. 2—12.] 


in and possess the land which 

the Lorp God of your fathers giveth 

ou. 

@chap.r, 2 * Ye shall not add unto the 
Joan 7, word which I command you, nei- 

v.39. ther shall ye diminish ought from it, 
Rev. a2. that ye may keep the commandments 
e of the Lorp your God which I com- 
mand you. /36% 

3 Your eyes have seen what the 
Lorp did because of ° Baal-peor: for 
all the men that followed Baal-peor, 
the Lorp thy God hath destroyed 
them from among you. 

4 But ye that did cleave unto the 
Lorp your God are alive every one 
of you this day. 

5 Behold, I have taught you sta- 
tutes and judgments, even as the 
Lorp m d commanded me, that 
ye should do so in the land whither 

e€ go to possess it. 

z 5 Keep therefore and do them; 
for this ts your wisdom and your 
understanding in the sight of the 
nations, which shall hear all these 
statutes, and say, Surely this great 
nation is a wise and understanding 
people. 

7 For what nation is there so great, 


® Numb. 
2s. 4, &c 
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who hath God so nigh unto them, as 
the Lorp our God ts in all things that 
we call upon him for ? 

8 And what nation is there so great, 
that hath statutes and judgments so 
righteous as all this law, which I set 
before you this day ? 

g Only take heed to thyself, and 
keep thy soul diligently, lest thou 
forget the things which thine eyes 
have seen, and ie they depart from 
thy heart all the days of thy life: 
but teach them thy sons, and thy 
sons’ sons ; 

10 Spectally the day that thou 
stoodest before the Lorp thy God 
in Horeb, when the Lorp said unto 
me, Gather me the people together, 
and I will make them hear my words, 
that they may learn to fear me all 
the days that they shall live upon the 
earth, and that they may teach their 
children. 

11 And ye came near and stood 
under the mountain; and the “moun- ace 39: 
tain burned with fire unto the t midst + Heb. 
of heaven, with darkness, clouds, and “”* 
thick darkness, 

12 And the Lorp spake unto 
you out of the midst of the fire: ye 


the whole covenant (wv. 9—40), the spiritual 
nature of the Deity, His exclusive nght to 
their allegiance, His abhorrence of idolatry 
in every form, His choice of them for His 
elect people. ‘These same teachings are much 
more copiously and elaborately insisted on in 
Moses’ third and last address ch. xxvii—xxx. 
Cf. Introd. § 11.); and appear in this one in 
e form of prelude and introduction to the 
fuller treatment which awaits them hereafter. 
Yet they follow so naturally on the history 
just narrated, that the orator could not, so to 
say, pass from it, even for a time, without 
pausing to urge them, through a few weighty 
sentences, in their more obvious bearings. 


10, 11. Render, at the time that thou 
stoodest, kc. (11) then ye came near, 
&c. The word ‘‘specially” is needlessly 
introduced in the A. V., and the Hebrew 
word rendered ‘the day” is merely an ad- 
verbial accusative; equivalent to ‘at what 
time ;” and introduces a new sentence which is 
continued in the vv. 11—13. Moses, exhort- 
ing to heedful observance of the law, strives 
to renew the impressions of that tremendous 


scene which attended its promulgation at 
Sinai. 

12 sqq. The following wv. are designed 
to proscribe idolatry in all its manifestations. 
The corrupt worship of the ancient Oriental 
nations may probably be traced back in its 
ultimate analysis to two roots or principles, 
the deification of ancestors or national leaders, 
and veneration of the powers of nature. The 
former is perhaps to be recognized in the 
idolatry of Terah (Josh. xxiv. 2); of Laban 

Gen. xxxi. 19, 30, 32); and of Jacob’s house- 
hold (Gen. xxxv. 2). From this ancestral 
corruption of the true religion, Abraham, 
“the father of the faithful,” was probably 
called away. To guard against it, as is com- 
monly supposed, the sepulchre of Moses was 
kept secret from the people: (ch. xxxiv. 6; 
but see note én /oc.). Not unconnected with 
this tendency to hero-worship was perhaps 
the idolatry practised in reference to Gideon’s 
ephod (Judg. viii. 27); the worship of the 
brazen serpent in later times (2 Kings xviii. 4); 
and the teraphim of Micah (Judg. xvii. 4, 5). 
The other kind of idolatry, nature-worship, 
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t Heb. 
save a 
voice. 


heard the voicé of the words, but 
saw no similitude; ‘only ye heard a 
voice. 

13 And he declared unto Pit his 
covenant, which he commanded you 
to perform, even ten commandments ; 
and he wrote them upon two tables 
of stone. 

14 @ And the Lorp commanded 
me at that time to teach you sta- 
tutes and judgments, that ye might 
do them in the land whither ye go 
over to possess it. 

15 Take ye therefore good heed 
unto yourselves ; for ye saw no man- 
ner of similitude on the day that the 
Lorp spake unto you in Horeb out 
of the midst of the fire : 

16 Lest ye corrupt yourselves, and 
make you a graven image, the simi- 
litude of any figure, the likeness of 
male or female, 

17 The likeness of any beast that 


was widely spread through the East, and 
forms in various aspects and degrees an ele- 
ment in the religious sentiment of Arabians, 
Pheenicians, Persians, Chaldees, and Egyp- 
tians. Hero-worship exhibited itself in the 
practice of setting up images of human form 
as household gods (Penates), or as local 
and civic divinities: a practice forbidden by 
v. 16. Nature-worship in its baser shapes 
is seen in the Egyptian idolatry of animals 
and animal figures, condemned in vv. 17, 18: 
whilst its less ignoble flights, the worshrp of 
the sun, moon, and stars, are forbidden in 
v.19. The latter was practised by the an- 
cient Persians (Herod. 1. 131), and by other 
oriental nations who rejected anthropomorphic 
idolatry. It was formally introduced and 
made popular in Israel only, as it seems, in 
the times of the later kings; but it cannot 
have been unknown to Moses and the Jews 
of his times, since it was undoubtedly prac- 
tised by many of the tribes with whom they 
had come in contact. The great legislator 
then may be regarded as taking in the pas- 
sage before us a complete and comprehensive 
survey of the various forms of idolatrous 
and corrupt worship practised by the sur- 
rounding oriental nations, and as particu- 
larly and successively forbidding them every 
one. The chosen people of God are not to 
regard with superstitious reverence one of 
their own race, male or female: nor to fall 
into the low nature-worship of which the 

had seen so much in Egypt, and to whic 
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is on the earth, the likeness of any 
winged fowl that flieth in the air, 

1B The likeness of any thing that 
creepeth on the ground, the likeness 
of any fish that zs in the waters be- 
neath the earth: 

19 And lest thou lift up thine eyes 
unto heaven, and when thou seest 
the sun, and the moon, and the stars, 
even all the host of heaven, shouldest 
be driven to worship them, and serve 
them, which the Lorp thy God hath 


rae . 1 Or, 
divided unto all nations under the SO 


whole heaven. | 

20 But the Lorn hath taken you, 
and brought you forth out of the iron 
furnace, even out of Egypt, to be unto 
him a people of inheritance, as ye are 
this day. 

21 Furthermore the Lorp was 
an with me for your sakes, and 
sware that I should not go over Jor- 
dan, and that I should not go in 


set had once since, in the sin of the golden 
calf, shown a bias; nor yet to be beguiled by 
the more subtle cosmic religionism of some of 
the Syrian tribes with which on their march 
they had made acquaintance. These did not 
indeed make gods for themselves; but they 
‘‘ worshipped and served the creature more 
than the Creator,” addressed themselves to 
inferior objects, not to Him Himself, and so 
were idolaters still. God is not to be wor- 
shipped under any visible image and form, 
whether made by man for the purpose, or 
created by Himself for man’s service. God 
had been manifested to them through no me- 
dia of shape and figure: through no such 
media was He therefore to be sought. 


19. which the Lorp thy God hath di- 
vided unto all nations} i.e. ‘whose light God 
has distributed to the nations for their use 
and benefit, and which therefore being crea- 
tures ministering to man’s convenience must 
not be worshipped as man’s lords.” So Targg., 
Jarchi, Saad., Jerome, Bp. Wordsworth, &c. 
Others regard this passage as importing that 
God had allotted the heavenly bodies to the 
heathen for worship, and that His own people 
therefore must not worship them. This sense, 
though current as long ago as the time of 
Justin Martyr (‘D. cum Tryph.’ § 55 and 
121, and Clemens Alex. ‘Strom.’ vI. 14), and 

referred by many modern critics (Knobel, 
Keil), is by no means apposite. 


Ql. Cf. iii. 26, and note. 


© chap. 9. 
tiebr. 12. 
29. 


v. 22—36.] 


unto that good land, which the Lorp 
thy God giveth thee for an inherit- 
ance 3127 

22 But I must die in this land, 
I must not go over Jordan: but ye 
shall go over, and possess that good 
land./s3-4 7 . 

23 Take heed unto yourselves, 
lest ye forget the covenant of the 
Lorp your God, which he made 
with you, and make you a graven 
image, or the likeness of any thing, 
which the Lorp thy God hath for- 
bidden thee. 

. 24 For the “Lorp thy God is a 
consuming fire, even a jealous God. 

25 {. When thou shalt beget chil- 
dren, and children’s children, and ye 
shall have remained long in the land, 
and shall corrupt yourselves, and make 
a graven image, or the likeness of any 
thing, and shall do evil in the sight of 
the Lorp thy God, to provoke him 
to anger: 

26 I call heaven and earth to wit- 
ness against you this day, that ye 
shall soon utterly perish from off the 
land whereunto ye go over Jordan to 
‘possess it; ye shall not prolong your 
days upon it, but shall utterly be de- 
stroyed. 

27 And the Lorp shall scatter you 
among the nations, and ye shall be 
left few in number among the hea- 
then, whither the Lorp shall lead you. 

28 And there ye shall serve gods, 
the work of men’s hands, wood and 
stone, which neither see, nor hear, 
nor eat, nor smell, 

29 But if from thence thou shalt 
seek the Lorp thy God, thou shalt 


25-28. The warnings against idolatry are 
enforced by distinct prediction of the terrible 
punishments which would ensue on commis- 
sion of it. Cf. with these verses Lev. xxvi. 
33—40, and chap. xxvili. 64 sqq. 


29—40. Unwilling, as it might seem, to 
close his discourse with words of terror, 
Moses makes a last appeal to them in these 
vv. in adifferent strain. He calls on them to 
cleave steadfastly to God because God had 
given them evidences of His Deity and His 
power such as had been vouchsafed to no 
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find dim, if thou seek him with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul, 

30 When thou art in tribulation, 
and all these things * 
thee, even in the 2 
turn to the Lorp thy God, and shalt ““ 
be obedient unto his voice ; , 

31 (For the Lorp thy God is 
merciful God;) he will not forsake 
thee, neither destroy thee, nor forget. 
the covenant of thy fathers which he 
sware unto them. 

32 For ask now of the days that 
are past, which were before thee, 
since the day that God created man 
upon the earth, and ask from the one 
side of heaven unto the other, whe-. 
ther there hath been any such thing 
as this great thing ss, or hath been 
heard like it? | 

33 Did ever people hear the voice 
of speaking out of the midst of 
the fire, as thou hast heard, and live? 

34 Or hath God assayed to go and - 
take him a nation from the midst of 
another nation, by temptations, by 
signs, and by wonders, and by war, . 
and by a mighty hand, and by a 
stretched out arm, and by great ter- 
rors, according to all that the Lorp 
your God did for you in Egypt before 
your eyes? 

35 Unto thee it was shewed, that 
thou mightest know that the Lorp he 
is God ; there is none else beside him. 

36 Out of heaven he made thee 
to hear his voice, that he might in- 
struct thee: and upon earth he shew- 
ed thee his great fire; and thou 
heardest his words out of the midst 
of the fire. 


others; and had worked and would still work 
no less singular deliverances for them, having 
chosen them out to be His own people. 


34. by temptations] Cf. vii. 18, 19, and 
xxix. 2, 3. From a comparison of these pas- 
sages it appears that we must refer the word 
‘¢temptations” (as does Gesen.), not to the 
tribulations and persecutions undergone by 
the Israelites, but to the plagues miraculously 
inflicted on the Egyptians. By these plagues 
the might of God and the obstinacy of Pha- 
raoh were at once tested and manifested. 
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atter days, if thou sound 
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37 And because he loved thy fa- 
thers, therefore he chose their seed 
after them, and brought thee out in 
his sight with his mighty power out 
of Egypt ; 

38 To drive out nations from be- 
fore thee greater and mightier than 
thou art, to bring thee in, to give 
thee their land for an inheritance, as 
it ss this day. 

39 Know therefore this day, and 
consider if in thine heart, that the 
Lorp he is God in heaven above, and 
upon the earth beneath : there is none 
else. 

40 Thou shalt keep therefore his 
statutes, and his commandments, 
which I command thee this day, that 
it may fo well with thee, and with 
thy children after thee, and that thou 
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mayest prolong thy days upon the 
earth, which the Lorp thy God giv- 
eth thee, for ever. 

41 4 Then Moses severed three 
cities on this side Jordan toward the 
sunrising ; 

42 That the slayer might flee thi- 
ther, which should kill his neighbour 
unawares, and hated him not in times 
past; and that fleeing unto one of 
these cities he might live : 


43 Namely, ‘Bezer in the wilder- ¢ Josh. x 


ness, in the plain country, of the 
Reubenites ; and Ramoth in Gilead, 
of the Gadites; and Golan in Bashan, 
of the Manassites. 

44 4 And this ts the law which 
Moses set before the children of Is- 
rael ° x 

45 These are the testimonies, and 


37. he chose their seed after them] Lit. 
‘¢ bis seed after bim.” ‘Though Moses begins 
the v. by setting forth the love of God to 
the “fathers” of the nation as the foundation 
of His election of their posterity (cf. ix. 5 
and x. 15), yet he proceeds in the singular 
number to speak of “‘ bis seed after him.” The 
assumption of corruption in the text is quite 
cla? Ge ire. of the love of God to 
their fa’ in general, Moses has more especi- 
ally in mind that one of them who was called 
‘“‘the Friend of God” (St James ii. 23); and 


instinctively, so to say, constructs the sen- 
tence accordingly. 
brought thee out in bis sight] Lit. “by 


His face.” i.e. by the might of His personal 
presence: cf. Exod. xxxiii. 14, where God 
promises to Moses ‘ My presence (lit. ‘my 
tace ’) shall go with thee.” 


41—43. Many ofthe older commentators 
(e.g. Calmet, Houbigant, &c.), unable to see 
any propriety or relevancy in these vv. as at 
present placed, have regarded them as an in- 
terpolation. There is however no reason to 
depart from the view suggested alike by their 
contents and context. The vv. preceding are 
clearly the conclusion, as those succeeding are 
the exordium, of a distinct and complete dis- 
course. These vv., then, are inserted between 
the two simply for the reason to which they 
themselves call attention (‘‘ T4en Moses severed 
three cities,” &c.); i.¢. the fact narrated took 
place historically after Moses spoke the one 
discourse and before he delivered the other. 
In thus severing the three cities of refuge 
Moses carried out a previous command of 
God, Num. xxxv. 14; and so followed up his 


exhortations to obedience by setting a punc- 
tual example of it, as far as opportunity was 
given him. 

43. Bezer in the wilderness, in the plain 
country] On the ‘ wilderness,” see chap. i. 1. 
‘In the plain country,” lit. “in the land of 
the Mishor.” ‘The word means a level tract 
of land; but when used, as here and in iii. 10, 
Josh. xiii. 9, &c. with the article, seems to be 
a proper name, as it is treated by the LXX. 
It denotes the smooth downs of Moab, which 
reach from the Jordan eastward of Jericho 
far into the desert of Arabia, and which 
form a striking contrast alike to the rugged 
country west of the river, and to the higher 
and remarkable districts belonging to Bashan 
northwards, 

Bezer is, with little certainty, identified 
with Bostra, or (x1 Macc. v. 36) Bosor. 

Ramoth in Gilead} Identical with Ramoth 
Mizpeh, Josh. xiil. 26; where see note. 


Golan] Described by Jerome after Euse- 
bius as ‘villa pregrandis;” it subsequently 
gave the name of Gaulonitis to a district of 
some extent east of the sea of Galilee and 
north of the Hieromax; but the exact site of 
the city is uncertain. 


44—49. These vv. would be more pro- 
perly assigned to the next chapter. They 
are intended to serve, not as a conclusion to 
the first introductory and preparatory dis- 
course which has recorded (Rosen- 
miller), but as the announcement and in- 
troduction of the one now to be commenced. 
V. 44 gives a kind of general title to the 
whole of the weighty address, including in 
fact the central part and substance of the 
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the statutes, and the judgments, which 
Moses spake unto the children of 
Israel, after they came forth out of 


Egypt, 
46 On this side Jordan, in the 


valley over against Beth-peor, in the 
land of Sihon king of the Amorites, 
who dwelt at Heshbon, whom Moses 
“Numb and the children of Israel “smote, 
chap’:.4. after they were come forth out of 


47 And they possessed his land, 
e Numb. and the land “of Og king of Bashan, 


chap’ 3.3. two kings of the Amorites, which 


were on this side Jordan toward the 
sunrising ; 

48 From Aroer, which is by the 
bank of the river Arnon, even unto 
mount Sion, which is Hermon, 


49 And all the plain on this side 


book, which now follows in twenty-two 
chapters; cf. Introd. § 11. These chapters 
may be divided into two groups, the former 
consisting of ch. v.—xi., the latter of ch. 
xii.—xxvi. inclusive. The former division com- 
mences with a repetition of the Ten Words, 
which appropriately occupy here, not less 
than at their first announcement in Exodus, 
the forefront of the whole legislative system 
as its leading and essential principles. Amongst 
these Ten Words the first two might, under 
the circumstances, be justly regarded as “first 
and great commandments;” and Moses ac- 
cordingly makes application of them in some 
detail to his audience, mingling warnings and 
exhortations, through six chapters (vi.—xi.). 
The second division (xii.—xxvi.) recounts the 
principal laws and regulations which the 

ple were to observe in the land of their 
inheritance. In v. 45 this “law” (thorad) is 
summarily described as consisting of ‘‘testi- 
monies, statutes, and judgments:” #.¢e. com- 
mandments consid first as manifestations 
or attestations (eydoth) of the will of God; 
next as duties of’ moral obligation (Ahuhim), 
and, thirdly, as precepts securing the mutual 
rights of men (smishpatim). See on these last 
two words Levit. xviii. 4, 5. This statement 
of the contents of the succeeding portion of 
the book is accompanied by a notice of time 
and place: ‘after they came forth out of 
Egypt,” lit., and more accurately, ‘#2 their 
coming forth:” i.e. whilst they were yet on 
their march from the house of bondage to the 
Promised Land; but ‘in the land of Sihon,” 
v.46; and so when they had already received 
the first fruits of those promises, the full 
fruition of which was to be consequent on 


Jordan eastward, even unto the sea 


of the plain, under the “springs of * chap. 3 
17. 


Pisgah. 
CHAPTER V. 


1 The covenant in Horeb. 6 The ten com- 
mandments, 2% At the people's request Moses 
receiveth the law from God. 

ND Moses called all Israel, and 
said unto them, Hear, O Israel, 

the statutes and judgments which I 

speak in your ears this day, that ye 


t t Heb. 
may learn them, and ‘keep, and do bash t a 


them. 


2 *The Lorp our God made a cee 19 


covenant with us in Horeb. 

3 The Lorp made not this cove- 
nant with our fathers, but with us, 
even us, who are all of us here alive 
this day. 


—— 


their fulfilment of that covenant now again 
about to be rehearsed to them in its leading 
features. 

48. mount Sion, which is Hermon] See 
note on iii. 9. The name Zion (cf. Ps. xlviii. 
2) connected with Jerusalem is quite different- 
ly spelt in the original from the Sion of the text. 


Cuap. V. Moses now proceeds with the 
Deuteronomy or Second Law itself: i.e. with 
that recapitulation of the Sinaitic code in all 
its more important features which was sug- 
gested at once by the fact that the generation 
to which it was originally given was now 
dead; by the change which was about to be 
accomplished in the circumstances of Israel 
through their actual entrance and settlement 
in the land of promise; and by the approach- 
ing decease of the great lawgiver who had 
been the mediator of the covenant, and whose 
authority had hitherto been available for its 
explanation and enforcement. 


1. And Moses called all Israel, and said] 
This more emphatic introductory formula in- 
stead of the simpler and ordinary ‘“‘ And Mo- 
ses said,” points to the publicity and import- 
ance of the discourse which follows. 

3. The Lorp made not ths covenant with 
our fathers, but with us, even us, who are all 
of us bere alive this day| The “fathers” 
here intended are, as in iv. 37, the patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. ith them 
God did indeed make a covenant, but not the 
particular covenant now in question. The 
responsibilities of this later covenant, made at 
Sinai by the nation as a nation, attached in 
their day and generation to those whom Moses 
was addressing. 
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4 The Lorp talked with you face I the Lorp thy God am a jealous 
to face in the mount out of the midst God, ‘visiting the iniquity of the fa- «Exod. 34. 
of the fire, thers upon the children unto the third ” 
5 (I stood between the Lorp and and fourth generation of them that 
you at that time, to shew you the hate me, 
word of the Lorn: for ye were afraid 10 “And shewing mercy unto thou- ¢ Jer. 32. 
by reason of the fire, and went not up sands of them that love me and keep © 
into the mount ;) saying, my commandments. 
*Exod.2. 6 | %I am the Lorp thy God, — 11 Thou shalt not take the name - 
2 &c. which brought thee out of the land of the Lorp thy God in vain: for the - 
Psal. 8. of Egypt, from the house of ‘bondage. Lorp will not hold 4im guiltless that 
t Heb. 7 Thou shalt have none other gods taketh his name in vain. | 


822 [v. 4—14. 


servants. 

before me. 
8 Thou shalt not make thee any 
_ graven image, or any likeness of any 
thing that is in heaven above, or that 
rs in the earth beneath, or that zs in 

the waters beneath the earth: 
9 Thou shalt not bow down oe 
) 


self unto them, nor serve them: for 


4 & &. The participle “‘saying” at the 
end of wv. 5 depends on the verb ‘ talked” 
in v. 4. The intermediate part of v. 5 is 
therefure parenthetic, as marked in the A. V. 
It appears from vv. 22—25 and from iv. 11, 
12, that the Ten Words were uttered “ with 
a great voice” to the assembly from the 
awful summit of the Mount itself; whilst 
the other precepts were communicated to the 
people through the agency of Moses. It 
appears from Exod. xix. 9, 17, 20, 24, that 
whilst the people remained in the lower parts 
of the mountain, Moses was from the first 
called apart to God on the top of it, No 
doubt whilst the great voice sounded forth 
the “Ten Words,” he still remained there, 
either to convey more certainly and exactly 
what was uttered to the people standing far 
off in consternation, or, as is suggested by 
‘Exod. xx. g, to authenticate his mission. 
Even then, as regards the Decalogue, the 
statement of v. 5 has its application. Moses 
‘‘stood between the Lord and them” whilst 
it was delivered; and perhaps it was (Exod. 
xix. I9) addressed directly to Moses, though 
in accents audible to the assembly beneath. 
Thus was the Law, including even the “Ten 
Words” “in the hand of a mediator” (Gal. 
lii. 19). ‘The diversity and the separation of 
the parties to the Covenant, indicated all 
along by the intervention of Moses, became 
‘still more conspicuous after that the Lord, at 
the request of the terrified people (v. 27), 
ceased to speak so that they could hear Him 
for themselves. 


6—21. Repetition of the Ten Command- 
ments. On the variations between the Com- 
mandments as given here and in Exod. xx.,, 


12 Keep the sabbath day to sanc- . 
tify it, as the Lorp thy God hath 
commanded thee. ) 

13 Six days thou shalt labour, and 
do all thy work : 

14 But the seventh day is the 


‘sabbath of the Lorp thy God: i * Gen. 4. 
at thou shalt not do any work, thou, Heb. 4.4 


also on the different modes of dividing the 
Commandments, and distributing them be- 
tween the Two Tables, and other questions 
connected with the Decalogue, see Exod. xx. 
and notes at the end of that chapter. 

Moses here adopts the Ten Words as 4 
ground from which he may proceed to re- 
prove, warn, and exhort; and repeats them, 
as is natural, where literal accuracy is not to 
the purpose, with a measure of freedom and 
adaptation. Our Lord (St Mark x. 19) and 
St Paul (Eph. vi. 2, 3) deal similarly with the 
same subject; as indeed preachers in all ages 
have done. It is important, however, to note, 
that in the course of thus freely quoting the 
law, Moses thrice refers his hearers, to the 
statutes of God themselves, vv. 12, 15, 16, *‘as 
the Lord thy God hath commanded thee;” 
é.e. commanded from Sinai. It is thus appa- 
rent that speaker and hearers recognized a 
statutory and authoritative form of the laws 
in question, which, because it was familiar to 
both parties, needed not to be reproduced 
with verbal fidelity. 


12—15. In stating the purposes of the 
Sabbath ordinance Moses introduces a few 
words, originally applied in the same con- 
nexion, from Exod. xxiii. 12: and the exhorta- 
tion to observe the Sabbath and allow their 
time of rest to servants is pointed by remind- 
ing the people that they too were formerly 
servants themselves. The bondage in Egypt 
and the deliverance from it are not assigned 
as grounds for the institution of the Sabbath, 
which is of far older date (see on Gen. ii. 3)» 
but rather as suggesting motives for the reli- 
gious observance of that institution. The 
exodus was an entrance into rest from the 


*’ Rom. 13. 
> 


v. 15 —24.] 


nor thy son, nor thy daug-iter, nor 
thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, 
nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any 
of thy cattle, nor thy stranger that 
ts within thy gates; that thy man- 
servant and thy maidservant may rest 
as well as thou. 

15 And remember that thou wast 
a servant in the land of Egypt, and 
that the Lorp thy God brought thee 
out thence through a mighty hand 
and by a stretched out arm: therefore 
the Lorp thy God commanded thee 
to keep the sabbath day. 

16 4 Honour thy father and th 
mother, as the Lorp thy God hat 
commanded thee; that thy days ma 
be prolonged, and that it may go well 
with thee, in the land which the Lorp 
thy God giveth thee. 


rMatt.s. 17 “Thou shalt not kill. 
a iuke18. 98 £ Neither shalt thou commit 
20. adulte 


1g * Neither shalt thou steal. 


toils of the house of bondage, and is thought 
even to have occurred on the Sabbath-day. 
Hence arose special and national obligations 
with respect to the Sabbath, on which it is 
exactly within the scope of Moses’ purpose 
in Deuteronamy to insist. 


16. The blessing of general well-being is 
here annexed to the keeping of the fifth Com- 
mandment, as well as that of long life, which 
alone is found in the parallel passage of Exodus. 
The insertion, however, is no real addition to 
the promise, but only an amplification of its 
expression, intended to serve the homiletic 
purposes of the speaker. Long life would 
present itself to the Jewish mind as one ele- 
ment of well-being, and a very important one. 
Here too Moses refers his hearers back to the 
command of God in Exodus. 


21. The tenth Commandment, as here 
given, varies in three particulars from that in 
Exodus. 

(1) In Exod. the Souse is mentioned first, 
the wife second: in Deut. the reverse. 

(2) In Deut. a different word is used in 
reference to wife, 


(3) In pods the “field” is added to the 
list of objects specifically forbidden to be de- 
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20 Neither shalt thou bear false 
witness against thy neighbour. 

a1 
neighbour’s wife, neither shalt thou ’ 
covet thy neighbour’s house, his field, 
or his manservant, or his maidservant, 
his ox, or his ass, or any thing that ts - 
thy neighbour’s. 

22 4% These words the Lorp 
spake unto all your assembly in the 
mount out of the midst of the fire, 
of the cloud, and of the thick dark- 
ness, with a great voice: and he 
added no more. And he wrote them 
in two tables of stone, and delivered 
them unto me. 

23 And it came to pass, when ye 
heard the voice out of the midst of 
the darkness, (for the mountain did 
burn with fire,) that ye came near 
unto me, even all the beads of your 
tribes, and your elders ; 

24 And ye said, Behold, the Lorp 
our God hath shewed us his glory 


The first two variations are explained by 
the general character of the e before us. 
The express mention of the “ field” amongst 
the forbidden objects seems very natural in 
one who was speaking with the partition of 
Canaan amongst his hearers directly in view. 
The LXX. has brought about an uniformity 
as the second variation by altering 
the text of Exodus after that of Deuteronomy ; 
the Samaritan Pentateuch by altering Deute~ 
ronomy after Exodus. 


22. be added no more.| Lit. “ He did not 
add:” s.e. He spoke no more with the great 
voice directly to the people, but addressed all 
other communications to them through Mo- 
ses. The expression (/o ydsaph: cf. Num. xi. 
25) points to the occurrence as one that was 
not repeated. This ae and sublime phe- 
nomenon, followed up by the inscription of 
the Ten Words on the Two Tables by the 
finger of God, marks not only the holiness of 
God’s Law in general, but the special emi- 
nence and permanent obligation of the Ten 
Words themselves as compared with the rest 
of the Mosaic enactments. The giving of the 
Two Tables did not take place until Moses 
had been on the Mount forty days and forty 
nights, as appears from the duller account of 
ix. 9—1I2. 

28—S3. ‘These vv, contain a much fuller 
narrative of the events described in Exod. 
xx. 18—21. The reply of God tothe request 
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either shalt thou desire thy oe 7: 
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*Exod.> and his greatness, and *we have 
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all the commandments, and the sta- 


heard his voice out of the midst of 
the fire: we have seen this day that 
God doth talk with man, and he 
‘liveth. 

25 Now therefore why should we 
die? for this great fire will consume 
us: if we ‘hear the voice of the 
Lorp our God any more, then we 
shall die. 

26 For who is there of all flesh, 
that hath heard the voice of the living 
God speaking out of the midst of the 
fire, as we have, and lived? 

27 Go thou near, and hear all that 
the Lorp our God shall say: and 
speak thou unto us all that the Lorp 
our God shall ™ speak unto thee ; and 
we will hear it, and do #t. 

28 And the Lorp heard the voice 
of your words, when ye spake unto 
me; and the Lorp said unto me, I 
have heard the voice of the words 
of this people, which they have spoken 
unto thee: they have well said all 
that they have spoken. 

29 that there were such an 
heart in them, that they would fear 
me, and keep all my commandments 
always, that it might be well with 
them, and with their children for 
ever! is3¢ 

30 Go say to them, Get you into 
your tents again. 

31 But as for thee, stand thou here 
by me, and I will speak unto thee 


tutes, and the judgments, which thou 
shalt teach them, that they may do 
them in the land which I give them 
to possess it. "*'o 

32 Ye shall observe to do there- 
fore as the Lorp your God hath 
commanded you: ye shall not turn 
aside to the right hand or to the left. 

33 Ye shall walk in all the ways 
which the Lorp your God hath com- 
manded you, that ye may live, and 
that it may be well with you, and that 
ye may prolong your days in the land 
which ye shall possess. 


CHAPTER VI. 

t The end of the law ts obedience. 
hortation thereto, 

OW these are the command- 
ments, the statutes, and the 
ents, which the Lorp your 
commanded to teach you, that 
ye might do them in the land whi- 
ther ye ' go to possess it : 

2 That thou mightest fear the 
Lorp a God, to keep all his sta- 
tutes and his commandments, which 
I command thee, thou, and thy son, 
and thy son’s son, all the days of thy 
life ; and that thy days may be pro- 
longed. 

3 { Hear therefore, O Israel, and 
observe to do st; that it may be 
well with thee, and that ye may in- 
crease mightily, as the Lorp God 


3 An ex- 


jud 


of the people (wv. 28—-31) is omitted alto- 
gether in the historical summary of Exodus. 
Here it is important to the speaker’s purpose 
to call attention to the fact that it was on 
their own entreaty that he had taken on him 
to be the channel of communication between 
God and them. God approved (v. 28) the 
request of the people, because it showed a 
feeling of their own unworthiness to enter 
into direct communion with God. The ter- 
rors of Sinai had done their work. ‘They had 
awakened the consciousness of sin. 


CuHap. VI. Moses having rehearsed the 
Decalogue, and reminded the people of the 1. the commandments] Lit. ‘‘command- 
awful circumstances by which its Divine origin ment,” for the noun is singular. It is thus 
and authority were accredited, proceeds next equivalent to the ‘“ thorah” of iv. 44, and is 
to set forth more particularly and to enforce explained in the context as consisting of 
those cardinal and essential doctrines of it, ‘statutes and judgments.” 


the nature and attributes of God, and the 
fitting mode of honounng and worshipping 
Him. ‘Two objects are indicated (wv. 2, 3) 
as sought by the lawgiver in thus expound- 
ing anew these important duties. He aims 
at awakening a holy fear of God in the heart 
of his people, a fear which shall manifest it- 
self in steadfast fulfilment of the Covenant; 
and he seeks no less the temporal prosperity 
of Israel, which is shown as a certain result 
upon such fidelity. Thus the glory of God 
and the welfare of man are seen to be the 
grand ends he has in view. 


v. 4-9] DEUTERONOMY. VI. 825 
7 And thou shalt ‘teach them dili- 'He>_ 


of thy fathers hath promised thee, in 
gently unto thy children, and shalt sharpen. 


the land that foweth with milk and 


ies aii 


Matt. 22. 
Mark 12. 
Pike 10. 


honey. 

4 Hear, O Israel: The Lorp our 
God is one Lorp : 

5 And ¢thou shalt love the Lorp 
thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy 


aa ae 


And 4 these words, which I com- 


chap, ** mand thee this day, shall be in thine 


talk of them when thou sittest in 

thine house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up. 

8 And thou shalt bind them for a 
sign upon thine hand, and they shall 
be as frontlets between thine eyes. 

And thou shalt write them upon 
the posts of thy house, and on thy 


heart : gates. 
8. in the land] There is no prep. in the Israel's God, so Israel must love God unre- 
Hebrew. It seems better to regard the words _ servedly and entirely. The specification “with 


“the land, &c.” simply as an explanatory 
clause. According as the Lord the God 
of thy fathers promised thee a land 
flowing with milk and honey. 


4. Hear, O Israel: the Lorp our God is one 
Lorp| These words form the beginning of 
what is termed the Shama (‘‘ Hear”) in the 
 dibers Services, and belong to the daily 

orning and Evening office. They may in- 
deed be termed the Creed of the Jews. Their 
expression is in the original singularly terse 
and forcible. ‘‘ Jehovah our Elohim, Jeho- 
vah one.” Their very brevity opens them to 
different constructions: e.g. ‘the Lord is our 
God, the Lord alone:” “the Lord our God, 
namely, the Lord, is one:” “the Lord, the 
Lord only, is our God.” The rendering of 
A. V. is on all grounds the best. 

This weighty text contains far more than 
a mere declaration of the unity of God as 
against polytheism; or of the sole authority 
of the revelation He had made to Israel as 
against other pretended manifestations of His 
will and attributes. It asserts that the Lord 
God of Israel is absolutely God, and none 
other. He, and He alone, is Jehovah the 
absolute, uncaused God ; He who had by His 
election of them made Himself known to 
Israel. 

The last letter of the first and last words of 
this verse are majuscula in the original, i.e. 
written larger than the ordinary size: being 
the ninth and tenth which are so written in 
the Hebrew of the Scriptures. These two 
majuscula form together a word signifying 
‘ witness.” It is uncertain how this differ- 
ence in writing originated. It may be in- 
tentional, but of late date. It is construed 
by the Jewish commentators as highly signifi- 
cant. In this place it is held to import that 
the utterance of this verse is to be account- 
ed a witness for the faith; or that God is a 
witness of the sincerity and earnestness of 
him who utters it. 


&. As there is but one God, and that God 


all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might,” is intended to include every 
faculty that can possibly come in question. 
The “heart” is mentioned as the seat of the 
understanding; the ‘‘soul” as the centre of 
will and personality; the “might” as repre- 
senting the outgoings and energies of all the 
vital powers. 
The command of the text cannot be sur- 
enepy in comprehensiveness by any which 
can give or man receive. The New 
roiinent itself can require no more than 
this total self-surrender of man’s being to 
his Maker. It is then a very imperfect con- 
ception of the scope of the text, and not 
less so of the nature of the service required 
from God’s people of old, to limit it to out- 
ward and ceremonial obedience (as Olsh. on 
St Matt. xxii. 37). ‘The Gospel differs from 
the law not so much in replacing an external 
and carnal service of God by an inward and 
spiritual one, as in supplying new motives 
and peculiar assistances for the attainment of 
that Divine love which was from the first and 
all along enjoined as “the first and great 
commandment.” 


Sand 9. Here as elsewhere Moses turns to 
account usages widely spread in his times, and 
still common in the East. The ancient Egyp- 
tians commonly wore amulets of various 
kinds; some, ‘consisting of words wmitten 
on folds of papyrus tightly rolled up and 
sown in linen,” have been found at Thebes 

Wilkinson, ‘A. E.’ 111. 364); and the modern 
gyptians still continue the ractice (Lane, 
‘Mod. Egypt,’ I. 338). The “pillows,” 
spoken of Ezek. xiii. 18 as ‘sown to arm- 
holes” were probably amulets of an idola- 
trous character. The wearing of amulets 
engraved with a sacred symbol or motto, and 
the inscribing of texts of the Koran on build- 
ings, have been noticed by many modern 
travellers. By adopting and regulating this 
custom Moses provides at once a check on 
Superstition and a means of kceping the 
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10 And it shall be, when the 
Lorp thy God shall have brought 
thee into the land which he sware 
unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob, to give thee great 
and goodly cities, ‘which thou build- 
edst not, 

11 And houses full of all good 
things, which thou filledst not, and 
wells diggeds which thou diggedst not, 
vineyards and olive trees, which thou 


echap.8. plantedst not ; “when thou shalt have 
% 10 & eaten and be full; 

12 Then beware lest thou forget 
the Lorp, which brought thee forth 
out of the land of Egypt, from the 

bic en, house of ' bondage. 

or, ser- 13 Thou shalt ¢fear the Lorp thy 
Zchap. x, God, and serve him, and shalt swear 
Riz, by his name. 


14 Ye shall not go after other gods, 
of the gods of the people which are 
a 


round about you ; 
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[v. ro—20. 


15 (For the Lorp thy God is a 
jealous God among you) lest the 
anger of the Lorp thy God be kin- 
dled against thee, and destroy thee 
from off the face of the earth. 


16 4 “Ye shall not tempt the ¢ Mate « 
Lorp your God, “as ye tempted im F Exod. 17. 


in Massah. = 


17 Ye shall diligently keep the 
commandments of the Lorp your 
God, and his testimonies, and his 
statutes, which he hath commanded 
thee. 

18 And thou shalt do that which 
is right and good in the sight of the 
Lorp: that it may be well with thee, 
and that thou mayest go in and pos- 
sess the good land which the Lorp 
sware unto thy fathers, 

19 To cast out all thine enemies 
from before thee, as the Lorp hath 
spoken. 

20 And when thy son asketh thee 


divine law in memory, On the “ frontlets” 
(totaphoth), the ‘‘phylacteries” of the New 
Test. (St Matt. xxili. 5), see on Exod. xiii. 
16, Onvw.9 and xi. 20 is based the Jewish 


usage of the Mezuzah. This word denotes ’ 


properly a door-post, as it is rendered here 
and Ex. xii. 7, 22, 23, xxi. 6, &c. Amongst 
the Jews however it is the name given to the 
Square piece of parchment, inscribed with 
Deut. vi. 4—9 and xi. 13—21, which is rolled 
up in a small cylinder of wood or metal, and 
affixed to the nght-hand post of every door 
in a Jewish house. The pious i touches 
the Mezuzah on each occasion of passing, or 
kisses his finger, and says in Hebrew Ps. cxxi. 
8, ‘* The Lord shall preserve thy going out,” 
&c. See Ginsburg in Alexander's Edit. of 
Kitto’s Encyc. article Mezuzah. 


10—25. Having stated thus emphatically 
their primary duty towards God, Moses goes 
on to add warnings and cautions. The per- 
tinence and the necessity of these are derived 
from the existing circumstances of the case. 
‘The Israelites were on the point of quitting 
a nomad life, in which they had lived in a 
great degree aloof from other nations, for a 
fixed and settled abode in the midst of them; 
were exchanging a condition of comparative 
poverty, in which they as ont nothing ex- 
cept what they carried, for “‘ great and goodly 
cities, houses full of all good things,” &c. 
There was then before them a double danger; 
that namely of a God-forgetting worldliness, 
and that of a false tolerance of the idolatries 


practised by those about to become their 
neighbours. The former error Moses strives 
to guard against in the wv. before us; the 
latter in vii. r—zI. 


13. and serve him, and shalt swear by 
bis name.) The LXX. here has “ Him 
only shall thou serve, and to Him shalt thou 
cleave, and by His Name shalt thou swear.” 
The addition of pov, clearly implied in the 
Hebrew, was probably made simply in order 
to bring out the sense more forcibly. In this 
particular the LXX. is followed by St Matt. 
iv. ro. The clause ‘‘to Him shalt thou 
cleave” is borrowed from the parallel passage 
x. 20, which the LXX. gives word for word 
the same as the verse before us. 

The command ‘to swear by His Name” 
is not inconsistent with the Lord’s injunction 
St Matt. v. 34, ‘‘Swear not at all.” Moses 
refers to legal swearing, our Lord to swear- 
ing in common conversation. It is not the 
purpose of Moses to encourage the practice 
of taking oaths, but to forbid that when 
taken they should be taken in any other 
name than that of Israel’s God. The oath 
involves an invocation of Deity, and so a 
solemn recognition of Him whose name is 
made use of in it. Hence it comes peculiarly 
within the scope of the commandment Moses 
is enforcing. 


20—25. These wv. describe more par- 
ticularly the command already given, wv. 7, 
‘thou shalt teach these words, &c.” 


t Heb. 


tomorrow, 


t Heb 
evil. 


v. 21—6.] DEUTERONOMY. VI. VII. 827 


‘in time to come, saying, What mean 

the testimonies, and the statutes, and 

the judgments, which the Lorp our 
hath commanded you? 

21 Then thou shalt say unto thy 
son, We were Pharaoh’s bondmen 
in Egypt; and the Lorp brought us 
out of Egypt with a mighty hand : 

22 And the Lorp shewed signs 
and wonders, great and sore, upon 
Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and upon all 
his household, before our eyes : 

23 And he brought us out from 
thence, that he might bring us in, to 
give us the land which he sware unto 
our fathers. 

24. And the Lorp commanded us 
to do all these statutes, to fear the 
Lorp our God, for our good always, 
that he might preserve us alive, as it 
is at this day. 

25 And it shall be our righteous- 
ness, if we observe to do all these 
commandments before the Lorp our 


God, as he hath commanded us. 
=—— CHAPTER VII. 


1 All communion with the nations ts forbidden, 
4 for fear of idolatry, 6 for the holiness of the 
people, 9 for the nature of God in his mercy 
and justice, 17 for the assuredness of victory 
which God will give over them, 


25. st shall be our righteousness] Lit. 
‘‘ righteousness shall be to us;” #.e. God will 
esteem us righteous and deal with us accord- 
ingly. The LXX. renders ‘there shall be 
mercy (€Aenpoovrn) to us:” and similarly the 
Valgete “God Dn be merciful to us.” as 
if to guard against the tenet of ‘justification 
by works.” The word translated “ righte- 
ousness”’ is the same as in the famous passage 
Gen. xv. 6; rendered in the New Testament 
by Satoru; but often in the LXX. as 
here by CAenpoowwn. It is often found in a 
context where it probably means /iserality, 
beneficence, &c. (see Gesenius’ Thesaurus, s. i, 
but there is no need in this v. to depart from 
the ordinary and proper signification. Moses 
from the very beginning has made the whole 
‘‘ righteousness of the law” to depend so en- 
tirely on a right state of the heart, in one 
word, on faith, that there can be no real in- 
consistency between the v. before us taken 
thus strictly and properly, and the principle 
of ‘justification by taith only.” 


CHAP. VIT. r—rr. See onvi. ro. Moses 
proceeds to forewarn Israel against a false 


HEN the *Lorp thy God § cp 3 
shall bring thee into the Jand 

whither thou goest to possess it, and 
hath cast out many nations before 
thee, the Hittites, and the Girgashites, 
and the Amorites, and the Cuan 
ites, and the Perizzites, and the Hiv- 
ites, and the Jebusites, seven nations 
greater and mightier than thou ; 

2 And when the Lorn thy God 
shall deliver them before thee; thou 
shalt smite them, and utterly destroy 
them; thou shalt make no cove- ? Exod. 23. 
nant with them, nor shew mercy & 3. 12. 
unto them : 

3 Neither shalt thou make mar- 
riages with them; thy daughter thou 
shalt not give unto his son, nor his 
daughter shalt thou take unto thy son, 

4 For they will turn away thy son 
from following me, that they may 
serve other gods: so will the anger of 
the Lorn be kindled against you, and 
destroy thee suddenly. 

5 But thus shall ye deal with 
them; ye shall destroy their altars, 
and break down their t images, and ! Heb. 
cut down their groves, and burn their or, siddars. 
graven images with frre. € chap. 14. 

6 ¢©For thou art an holy people & 26, 19. 


toleration of idolatry. Commerce with the 
idolatrous nations amongst which they were 
about to live might easily render them danger- 
ously familiar with superstitions and abomi+ 
nations, against which it was a primary pur- 
pose of the whole legislation to raise up a 
witness and a protest. Hence the stringency 
of the command given vv. 2—5, and repeated 
VU. 23—26, to excommunicate the idolatrous 
nations and all belonging to them, and to 
exterminate their degraded worship with all 
its appliances. ‘The renewal of the promises 
in wv. 12 sqq. is but set forth as supplying a 
motive for the more zealous and effectual 
execution of these duties; and thus the de- 
struction of idolatry and idolaters within 
the sacred precincts of the chosen people ap- 
pears as the leading. topic of this part of 
Moses’ discourse. The words and phrases 
employed will be found ari to various 


passages of the preceding books given in the 
margin. 

&. cut down their groves} Render their 
idols of wood: the ce is to the 


wooden trunk used as a representation of 
Ashtaroth; see on v. 13 and xvi. 21. 
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¢xod.19- unto the Lorp thy God : ¢the Lorp 
xPet.2.9 thy God hath chosen thee to be a 


_[v. 7—15. 


hateth him, he will repay him to his 
face. 


special people unto himself, above all 
people that are upon the face of the 
earth,"*t 0 

7 The Lorp did not set his love 
upon you, nor choose you, because 
ye were more in number than an 
people ; for ye were the fewest of 
people : 

8 But because the Lorp loved 
you, and because he would keep the 
oath which he had sworn unto your 
fathers, hath the Lorp brought you 
out with a mighty hand, and re- 
deemed you out of the house of bond- 
men, from the hand of Pharaoh king 
of Egypt. 

9 Know therefore that the Lorp 
thy God, he is God, the faithful 
God, which keepeth covenant and 
mercy with them that love him and 
keep his commandments to a thou- 
sand generations ; 

10 And repayeth them that hate 
him to their face, to destroy them: 
he will not be slack to him that 


7. the fewest of all people.| Moses is 
here referring to the ground or motive from 
which the election of Israel was originally 
made. Though it might have seemed suit- 
able that the God of the universe should 
choose to Himself the mightiest nation of any, 
yet God had not so acted. He chose to Him- 
self Israel, when as yet but a single family, 
or rather a single person, Abraham; though 
there were already numerous nations and 
powerful kingdoms in the earth. It is then 
no inconsistency in Moses to describe Israel 
as rivalling the stars of heaven for multitude 
(i. ro, X. 22); since such increase had taken 
place because of the very blessing of God 
here spoken of. 


9,10. repayeth them that hate him to their 
Jace| i.e. punishes His enemies in their own 
proper persons, much as in Ex. xxxiil. 14. 
The phrase “‘to their faces” has been variously 
understood: ‘‘openly, manifestly” (Grotius, 
Michaelis): “instantly,” ‘ statim” ralgate 
Vater, &c.). Dathe connects it closely with 
the following ‘to destroy them,” and renders 
‘*qui vero rependat sui osoribus presentissima 
pernicie:” the word “faces” being taken as 
equivalent to a reciprocal pronoun, “to their 
own very selves.” Better perhaps Rosenm. 
*¢ whilst still alive.” 


11 Thou shalt therefore keep the 
commandments, and the statutes, and 
the judgments, which I command 
thee this day, to do them. 

12 @ Wherefore it shall come to 


pass, 'if ye hearken to these judg- t Heb. 


ments, and keep, and do them, that 
the Lorp thy God shall keep unto 
thee the covenant and the mercy 
which he sware unto thy fathers : 

13 And he will love thee, and bless 
thee, and multiply thee: he will also 
bless the fruit of thy womb, and the 
fruit of thy land, thy corn, and thy 
wine, and thine oil, the increase of 
thy kine, and the flocks of thy sheep, 
in the land which he sware unto thy 
fathers to give thee. 

14 Thou shalt be blessed above all 


people: ‘there shall not be male or (#233 


female barren among you, or among 
your cattle. 
15 And the Lorp will take away 


from thee all sickness, and will puts Exod. 9 
none of the “evil diseases of Egypt, i... 06. 


13. flocks of thy sheep] (Ashteroth tsone- 
cha). Render rather the ewes of thy 
sheep. So Gesen. femelle gregem propa- 
gantes, ‘The phrase is found again xxviii. 4, 
18, 51; but is peculiar to Deut. The former 
of the Hebrew words composing it is the 
plural form of Ashtoreth the well-known 
name of the ‘goddess of the Sidonians” 
(x K. xi. 5). This goddess, called by the 
classical writers Astarte, and identified with 
Venus, represented the fruitfulness of nature ; 
cf. xvi. 2x and note. The name Ashtaroth 
is found on early Egyptian monuments: see 
Brugsch, ‘Recueil,’ I. pl. 3. 


18. ewvil diseases of Egypt, which thou know 
est,| There seems to be here not so much a 
reference to the plagues inflicted miraculously 
by God on Egypt (cf. Ex. xv. 26), as to the 
terrible di with which above other 
countries Egypt was infested. Pliny (Nat. 
Hist. XXvi. 1) calls it ‘‘ the mother of worst 
diseases,” Wagner (‘ Naturgesch. des Men- 
schen,’ II. 270, quoted by Schultzon this place), 
‘‘a focus of contagious sicknesses.” Cf. xxviii. 
27, 35. It is not without significance that 
Egypt, which represents in Scripture the world 
as contrasted with the Church, should thus 
above other lands lie under the power of dis- 
ease and death. 


& Exod. 23. 


v. 16—2.] 


which thou knowest, upon thee; but 
will lay them upon all them that hate 
thee. 

16 And thou shalt consume all the 
people which the Lorn thy God shall 
deliver thee ; thine eye shall have no 
pity upon them: neither shalt thou 
serve their gods; for that will be a 


riueae 23. €snare unto thee. 


17 If thou shalt say in thine heart, 
These nations are more than 1; how 
can I dispossess them ? 

18 Thou shalt not be afraid of 
them: 4ut shalt well remember what 
the Lorp thy God did unto Pharaoh, 
and unto all Egypt; 

19 The great temptations which 
thine eyes saw, and the signs, and 
the wonders, and the mighty hand, 
and the stretched out arm, whereby 
the Lorp thy God brought thee out: 
so shall the Lorp thy do unto 
all the people of whom thou art afraid. 

20 * Moreover the Lorp thy God 
will send the hornet among them, un- 
til they that are left, and hide them- 
selves from thee, be destroyed. 

21 ‘Thou shalt not be affrighted at 
them: for the Lorp thy God is a- 
mong you, a ea God and terrible. 

22 And the Lorp thy God will 
' put out those nations before thee by 
little and little: thou mayest not con- 
sume them at once, lest the beasts of 
the field increase upon thee. 

23 But the Lorp thy God shall 


22. Cf. Ex. xxxili. 29, 30. 


25. thou shalt not desire the silver or 
gold that is on them] The silver and gold with 
which the statues of the gods were overlaid. 
St Paul is probably alluding to this command 
Rom. ii. 22, (““Thou that abhorrest idols, dost 
thou commit sacrilege ?”), and his accusation 
of the Jew thus shows that the prohibition 
of the text was a very necessary one. 


lest thou be snared| As by the rich ephod 
made by Gideon: cf. Judg. viii. 27. 


CuHap. VIII. To the cautions of the last 
chapter, directed against the risk of a lapse 
into idolatry through association with it, an- 
other no less pertinent and necessary caution 
is now to be added. The long wandering in 


VoL. I, 
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deliver them ‘unto thee, and shall de- jst, . 
stroy them with a mighty destruction, fece 
until they be destroyed. 

24 And he shall deliver their kings 
into thine hand, and thou shalt de- 
stroy their name from under heaven : 
there shall no man be able to stand 
before thee, until thou have destroyed 
them. 

25 The graven i 
gods ‘shall ye burn with fire: thou "chap. ta. 

shalt not desire the silver or gold ¢ Josh. 7. 
that is on them, nor take it unto 2Mac. 2. 
thee, lest thou be snared therein: for ™ 
it ss an abomination to the Lorp 
thy God. ~ 

26 Neither shalt thou bring an 
abomination into thine house, lest 
thou be a cursed thing like it: but 
thou shalt utterly detest it, and thou 
shalt utterly abhor it; ‘for it ss a/chap.13. 
cursed thing. - 

CHAPTER VIII. 
An exhortation to obedience in regard of God's 
dealing with them. 

LL the commandments which I 

command thee this day shall ye 
observe to do, that ye may live, and 
multiply, and go in and possess the 
land which the Lorp sware unto your 
fathers. 

2, And thou shalt remember all the 
way which the Lorp thy God led 
thee these forty years in the wilder- 
ness, to nucible thee, and to prove 
thee, to know what was in thine 


of their 


the wilderness had been designed, amongst 
other purposes, to teach God’s people humi- 
lity and a self-distrusting reliance on Him for 
the supply of their necessities. For this end 
had I long been kept where the ordinary 
means of providing for their bodily life and 
safety were insufficient, and where their own 
exertions could have availed but little (vv. 
3—6, 15,16): and had been preserved by the 
special providence of God. But this extra- 
ordinary dispensation was now to end. They 
were about to take possession of a fertile land 
where their daily wants would be satisfied 
from the bounty of nature in the usual way 
(vv. 7—10). But as the former discipline 
was needed, so now when it was about to be 
removed, a warning against forgetting its 
teachings is seasonable. God as really pro- 


3G 


830 


@ Matt. 4. 


uke 4 + 


6Neh. 9. 
aI. 


heart, whether thou wouldest keep 
his commandments, or no. 

3 And he humbled thee, and suf- 
fered thee to hunger, and fed thee 
with manna, which thou knewest 
hot, neither did thy fathers know; 
that he might make thee know that 
man doth “not live by bread only, 
but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of the Lorp doth 
man live. 

4 *Thy raiment waxed not old 
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[v. 3-+7. 


upon thee, neither did thy foot swell, 
these forty years. c 

5 Thou shalt also consider in thine 
heart, that, as a man chasteneth his 
son, so the Lorp thy God chasteneth 
thee. 7 

6 Therefore thou shalt keep the 
commandments of the Lorp thy God, 
to walk in his ways, and to fear him. 

7 For the Lorp thy God bring- 
eth thee into a good land, a land 
of brooks of water, of fountains and 


vided for them the wealth and abundance of 
Canaan as He had done the manna of the 
desert (vv. 17, 18). 


3. but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of the Lorp] Lit. ‘every outgoing 
of the mouth of the Lord.” Cf. xxix. 5, 6. 
The term “ word” is inserted by A. V. after 


. the LXX., which is followed by St Matt. and 
‘St Luke. On the means of subsistence avail- 


able to the people during the wandering, see on 
Num. xx. 1.: “‘ Bread” in this verse stands for 
the ordinary means of earthly sustenance in 
general. ‘Those means in the case of Israel 
were withheld, and new ones by God’s al- 
mighty word and will substituted. ‘Thus was 
the lesson taught, that it is not nature which 
nourishes man, but God the Creator by and 
through nature: and generally that God is not 
tied to the particular channels through which 
He is ordinarily pleased to work. 


‘4. QIhy raiment waxed not old upon thee, 
neither did thy foot swell, these forty years.| Cf. 
xxix. 5, ‘“‘ Your clothes are not waxen old 
upon you, and thy shoe is not waxen old upon 
thy foot.” These words in a passage like the 
present, where the speaker is not so much nar- 
rating historically as alluding for hortatory 
purposes to God's care of them in the desert, 
may signify no more than that ‘‘ God so am- 
ply provided for them all the necessaries of 
life, that they were never obliged to wear tat- 
tered garments, nor were their feet injured 
for lack of shoes or sandals.” 

Of course they had clothes, it would seem 
in abundance (cf. Exod. xii. 34, 35), at the be- 
ginning of the forty years; and equally of 
course some sources of supply during them. 
They had abundance of sheep and oxen, and 
so must have had much material for clothing 
always at command; and no doubt also car- 
ried on a traffic in these, as in other commo- 
dities, with the Moabites and the nomadic 
tribes of the desert. Such ordinary supplies 
must not be shut out of consideration, as 
regards the raiment of the chosen people, as 
they cannot in the similar question regarding 
their victual; cf. on Num. xx. x. It may 


ed 


have been that these natural sources were on 
occasions supplemented by extraordinary pro- 
vidences of God, as was undoubfedly the 
case with their food. So substantially Cal- 
met, Kurtz, Keil, Wogue, &c. The Jew- 
ish commentators, in bondage as elsewhere 
to the letter, construe the v. as meaning that 
the raiment of the Israelites did not wear out 
in their wanderings, and as implying even 
that the clothes of the children grew with 
their growth. So too Justin Mar. ‘Dial. 
cum Tryph.’ § 131 sub fin. ‘The lesson of 
v. 3, which it is the object of Moses to im- 
press, comes out sufficiently without such © 
suppositions. 

swell] On this word see Note at end of 
chapter. 


7—9. On the ancient fertility of Canaan 
see on Ex. ili. 8. In these wv. is implied 
a contrast, which in the parallel passage xi. 
Io, 11, is expressed, between Palestine and 
Egypt. The latter depends entirely on its 
single river; without the Nile, and the ut- 
most use of the waters of the Nile, Egypt 
would be a desert. But Palestine is well dis- 
tinguished not merely as ‘‘a land of wheat 
and barley, and vines and fig-trees and pome- 
granates, of oil-olive and honey,” but em- 
phatically as ‘‘a good land, a land of brooks 
of water, of fountains and depths that spring 
out of plains and mountains;” “not as 
the land of Egypt, where thou sowedst thy 
seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a 
garden of herbs,” but a land of “mountains 
and plains which drinketh water of the rain 
of heaven.” This mountainous character, 
this abundance of water both from natural 
springs and from the clouds of heaven, in 
contradistinction to the one uniform supply 
of the great river, this abundance of * milk” 
from its ‘cattle on a thousand hills,” of 
‘‘honey” from its forests and its thymy 
shrubs, was absolutely peculiar to Palestine 
amongst the civilized nations of the East.— 
Feeble as its brooks might be, though, doubt- 
less, they were then far more uently and 
fully filled than now, yet still it was the 


4 


t Heb. 


v. 8—r15.] 


depths that spring out of valleys and 
hills ; 

8 A land of wheat, and barley, and 
vines, and fig trees, and pomegranates ; 
a.land of oil olive, and honey ; 


free of oi 9 A land wherein thou shalt eat 
bread without scarceness, thou shalt 
not lack any thing in it; a land whose 
stones are iron, and out of whose hills 
thou mayest dig brass. 

¢chap6 10 © When thou hast eaten and 


a2, £2. 


art full, then thou shalt bless the 
Lorp thy God for the good land 
which he hath given thee. 

1r Beware that thou forget not 
the Lorp thy God, in not Esening 


his commandments, and his judg- 
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ments, and his statutes, which I com- 
mand thee this day: 

12 Lest when thou hast eaten and. 
art full, and hast built goodly houses, 
and dwelt therein ; 

13 And when thy herds and thy 
flocks multiply, and thy silver and 
thy gold is multiplied, and all that 
thou hast is multiplied ; 

14 Then thine heart be lifted up, 
and thou forget the Lorp thy God, 
which brought thee forth out of the 
land of Egypt, from the house of 
bondage ; 

15 Who led thee through that 
great and terrible wilderness, wherein 
were fiery serpents, and scorpions, 


only country where an Eastern could have 
written as does the Psalmist: ‘‘ He sendeth 
the springs into the valleys, which run among 
the mountains.” ‘Those springs too, however 
short-lived, are remarkable for their copious- 
ness and beauty. 
_ The physical characteristics and advantages 
of a country like Palestine must have been 
quite strange to Israel at the time Moses was 
king: cf. note on iii. 25. It is signifi- 
cant that Deut. should abound more than 
the earlier books in praises of the fertility and 
excellence of the promised land. ‘Such a 
topic at an earlier period would have in- 
creased the murmurings and impatience of 
the people at being detained in the wilderness : 
whereas now it encouraged them to encoun- 
ter with more cheerfulness the opposition 
they must must meet with from the inhabit- 
ants of Canaan,” (Dean Graves on the Pen- 
tateuch, pp. 45, 46. 


8. vines,| The abundance of wine in 
Syria and Palestine is dwelt upon in the 
Egyptian records of the campaigns of Thot- 
mosis III. In Egypt itself but little wine is 
produced. ‘The country has not the slopes 
suitable for Mags esl and the overflow of 
the Nile occurs about the season when grapes 
would ripen. The Mareotic wine would seem 
however to have been prized (Hor. ‘Od.’ 1. 
XXXVII. 14), car came to perfection in 
Egypt apparently for one principal reason 
hich forbad the successfu cites of 
grapes in general, viz. the fatness of the soil. 


‘Sunt Thasiz vites, sunt et Mareotides albz 
Pinguibus hz terris habiles, levioribus illz.” 
Virg. ‘Georg.’ 11. 92, 93. 


The production of wine has in later times 
gradually ceased in Palestine, cf. Ritter, 
“Pal.” Iv. 185 (Clark’s Transl.), except in 


some od of the south where there is a con- 
siderable Jewish and Christian population, 


e.g. near Bethlehem: cf. Stanley, ‘“S, and E.”: 
p. 164, and Hebron, Robinson ‘ Bibl. Res,” 


II. 80, 81. 


9. 
of whose bills thou mayest dig brass} For 
brass read copper: cf. on Gen. iv. 22. 
have a highly poetical description of mining 
operations Job xxviii. 1—z1. Mining does 
not seem to have been extensively carried on 
by the Jews, though it certainly was so by 
the Canaanitish peoples displaced by them; 
see Rougemont, ‘ L’Age du Bronze,’ pp. 188 
sqq. ‘Traces of iron and copper works have 
been discovered by modern travellers on Leba- 
non (Volney, ‘Travels,’ 11. 438); and gant 
parts of the country, e.g. the district of Argo 
(see notes on iii, 4), contain iron-stone in 
abundance, The brass, iron, &c. used for 
Solomon’s temple were probably either the 
spoils of war (2 Sam. vili. 8, &c.), or ims 


ported. 


15. Who led thee through that great and 
terrible wilderness, wherein were fiery serpents, 
and scorpions, and drought, where there was 
no water) The insertions made by our 
translations seem to carry the construction 
needlessly away from that of the original. 
The words rendered “fiery serpents” and 
‘‘ scorpions,” singular nouns in the Hebrew, 
stand tically in apposition with “wi- 
derness.” The word rendered drought (#sim- 
maon) means “a dry place or land;” and 
should be closely connected with the clause 
following. That clause literally rendered 
would run, ‘a dry land to which there were 
no waters.” ‘The passuge might be more ac- 
aed rendered thus: ‘‘ who brought thee 
throug 

3G 2 


a land whose stones are iron, and out. 


We 


that great and terrible wilderness, the. 
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and drought, where there was no 

¢ Numb. water; “who brought thee forth water 
201% out of the rock of flint ; 

16 Who fed thee in the wilderness 


¢ Exod. 16. with “manna, which thy fathers knew. 


15. 


not, that he might humble thee, and 
‘that he might prove thee, to do thee 
good at thy latter end ; 

17 And thou say in thine heart, 
My power and the might of mine 
hand hath gotten me this wealth. 

18 But thou shalt remember the 
Lorp thy God: for it ts he that 
giveth thee power to get wealth, that 


he may establish his covenant which 
he sware unto thy fathers, as it 3s 
this day. 

. 19 And it shall be, if thou do at 
all forget the Lorp thy God, and 
walk after other gods, and serve them, © 
and worship them, I testify against 
you this day that ye shall surely 
perish. 

20 As the nations which the Lorp 
destroyeth before your face, so shall 
ye perish ; because ye would not be 
obedient unto the voice of the Lorp 
your God. 


fiery serpent, and the scorpion, and the dry 
land where are no waters.” "On the fiery 


serpents see on Num. xxi. 6. 


16. to do thee good at thy latter end] This 
is presented as the result of God’s dealings. 
The people had been suffered to hunger (v. 3) 
and fed with manna in order that God might 
prove them. But this trial was not laid on 
them arbitrarily, but as a moral discipline 

ualifying for the blessings which God de- 
signed ultimately to bestow. The “hum- 
bling” and * proving” are exhibited as God’s 
immediate purpose :—the “doing good” to 


NOTE 


The Hebrew word rendered “swell” in 
A. V. only occurs again in Neh. ix. 21, where 
it is quoted from the present passage. This 
rendering proposed by Jarchi, is followed by 
Gesen., Furst, Keil and the majority of au- 
thorities. The Hebrew verb seems certainly 
connected with the noun py¥3, dough; and 
used Ex. xii. 34, 39, and elsewhere; and 
probably through the idea of the swelling 


CHAPTER IX. 


Moses dissuadeth them the opinion of their 
own righteousness, by rehearsing their several 
rebellions. 


EAR, O Israel: ‘Thou art to 
pass over Jordan this day, to 


CHAP. IX. 1—29. Moses has been warn- 
ing his hearers against that form of pride 
which claims victory as the fruit of human 
might only. He now goes on naturally to 
caution them against another and subtler 
aspect of the same sin, that namely which 


Israel as the eventual issue. ‘The expression 
‘Cat thy latter end” conveys somewhat more 
than “at length,” “in future.” The set- 
tlement of Israel in Canaan was the end and 
climax of the Mosaic dispensation, to which 
the sojourn in Egypt, the wandering in the 
desert, and the arrangements of the law, 
all led up. ‘Thy latter end” is then the 
later, and for the pu in hand, final 
epoch in the national life to which all that 
had gone before was preparatory and in- 
troductory. ‘The wilderness was to the Jew- 
ish Church analogous to the Cross, Canaan 
to the Crown. 


on Vv. 4. 


which accompanies fermentation. The LXX. 
renders the word before as éruAdOncay, i.e. 
“became callous,” in this place; though in the 
parallel passage of Neh. it has dseppavncay. 
Vulg. ‘‘pes tuus non est subtritus.” Onk 
Saad. and other Versions render ‘‘ unshod,” 
‘(naked:” all these senses except the first ap- 
pear to be conjectures as to the sense of the 
word drawn from the context. 


go in to possess nations greater and 
mightier than thyself, cities great and 
fenced up to heaven, 

2 A people great and tall, the chil- 
dren of the Maukiins whom thou 
knowest, and of whom thou hast heard 


sees in success only the reward of one’s own 
righteousness. ‘The real causes are therefore 
set forth of God’s dealings as to the Promised 
Land, (1) the wickedness of the Canaanitish 
nations,sand (2) free grace towards Israel. 
The lesson is exactly that of Eph. ii. 8, “By 


v. 3—8.] 


say, Who can stand before @ the chil- 
dren of Anak ! 

3 Understand therefore this day, 
that the Lorp thy God is he which 
goeth over before thee; as a ‘con- 
suming fire he shall destroy them, 
and he shall bring them down before 
thy face: so shalt thou drive them 
out, and destroy them quickly, as the 
Lorp hath | unto thee. 

4 Speak not thou in thine heart, 
after that the Lorp thy God hath 
cast them out from before thee, say- 
ing, For my righteousness the Lorp 
hath brought me in to possess this 
land: but for the wickedness of these 
nations the Lorp doth drive them out 
from before thee. 

5 Not for thy righteousness, or for 
the uprightness of thine heart, dost 


grace are ye saved through faith; and that 
not of yourselves; it is the gift of God: not 
of works, lest any man should boast.” 

Moses points his admonition by reminding 
them of their repeated rebellions in past times, 
vv. 7, 8; 22, 23, &c.; and dwells especially 
on their apostasy at Horeb (wv. 8—a1). This 
was so flagrant that it was only his own 
earnest intercessions which averted the de- 
struction of the people, and won at length 
from God a renewal of the forfeited pledges 
of the Covenant (wv. 2s —29; x. I—11). 

In referring to these circumstances Moses 
here, as elsewhere, has regard not so much to 
the order of time as to that of subject. (Cf. 
note on i. 9—15.) He inserts e.g. mention 
of the provocations at Taberah, Massah, Ki- 
broth-hattaavah and Kadesh-barnea (vv. 22, 
23), in the very midst of the narrative respect- 
ing the idolatry at Horeb and his own con- 
duct in reference thereto. The like reasons, 
convenience and fitness to his argument, suffi- 
ciently explain the variations observable when 
the statements of this chapter are minutely 
compared with those of Exod. xxxii.—xxxiv. 
There is no real discrepancy, much less con- 
tradiction. Sometimes the more icular 
history of Exodus is condensed; as in vv. 26 
—29, where the substance of Moses’ inter- 
cessions on two occasions (Ex. xxxii. r1—13, 
XXxiv. 9) is summed up in one statement: at 
other times circumstances not in Exodus are 
set forth here, because they are such as en- 
hance the impressiveness of the admonitions 
Moses was uttering; ¢.g. the fact is put for- 
ward that Moses fasted for two periods of 
forty days (wv. 9 and 18), one such fast only 
being expressly named in Exodus; as is also 
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thou go to possess their land: but 
for the wickedness of these nations 
the Lorp thy God doth drive them 
out from before thee, and that he 
may perform the word which the 
Lorp sware unto thy fathers, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

6 Understand therefore, that the 
Lorp thy God giveth thee not this 


good land to possess it for thy right- 
eousness ; for thou art a stiftnecked 
people. 

@ Remember, aad forget not, 
how thou provokedst the Lorp thy 
God to wrath in the wilderness: from 
the day that thou didst depart out of 
the land of Egypt, until ye came unto 
this place, ye have been rebellious 
against the Lorp 

8 Also in Horeb ye provoked the 


his special intercession for Aaron (v.20). In 
these variations we have nothing more or 
other than such treatment of facts as is usual 
and warrantable enough between parties per- 
sonally acquainted with the matters in ques- 
tion; a treatment which implies and assumes 
a knowledge of the facts in both speaker and 
hearer, and which therefore, there being no 
fear of misleading, can with minute 
specifications of time, place, and circumstance. 


3. Understand therefore] Render And 
thou shalt know, The verb is not to be 
taken as an imperative, but as simply con- 
tinuing the announcement of v. 1, ‘Thou 
art oS over Jordan &c.; and thou shalt 
know &c.” 

so shalt thou drive them out, and destr 
them quickly} This is not inconsistent wi 
vii. 22, “thou mayest not consume them 
at once,” though the word here rendered’ 
‘“‘quickly” is the same as that there trans- 
lated ‘‘at once.” In the former passage the 
Israelites are warned not to expect that God 
would bring about an instant annihilation of 
the Canaanites: the word there employed 
(‘“‘consume,” callorb) has clearly this force, and 
the reason why no such annihilation was to 
take place is assigned there, ‘‘ lest the beasts of 
the field increase upon thee.” Here Moses 
urges the people to trust in God's covenanted 
aid; since He would then make no delay in 
so destroying the nations attacked by them 
as to put them into enjoyment of the pro- 
mises, and in doing so as fast as was for the 
well-being of Israel itself. 

8. Also in Horeb ye provoked the Lorp] 
Rather ‘‘even in Horeb;” the conjunction here 
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@# Exod. 3r. . 
18. 


Lorpb to wrath, so that the Lorp 
was angry with you to have destroyed 

ou. 
g When I was gone up into the 
‘mount to receive the tables of stone, 
‘even the tables of the covenant which 


«Exod.24 the Lorp made with you, then ‘I 
& 34.28 abode in the mount forty 


days and 
forty nights, I neither did eat bread 
nor drink water: 

10 “And the Lorp delivered unto 
me two tables of stone written with 
the finger of God; and on them was 
written according to all the words, 
which the Lorn spake with you in 
the mount out of the midst of the 
fire in the day of the assembly. 

1x And it came to pass at the end 
of forty days and forty nights, that 
the Lorp gave me the two tables 
of stone, even the tables of the cove- 
nant. 


12 And the Lorp said unto me, 
, Exod.32. ¢ Arise, get thee down sae 
ic 


from 
_ hence; for thy people wh 
hast brought forth out of Egypt have 


corrupted themselves; they are stray 


turned aside out of the way which 


commanded them; they have made. 


_ them a molten image. 

13 Furthermore the Lorp spake 
unto me, saying, I have seen this 
- people, and, behold, it is a stiffnecked 

people : 

14 Let me alone, that I may de- 

stroy them, and blot out their name 
from under heaven : and I will make 


{as often) introduces a special example of a 
general statement. The time and circum- 
stances made the apostasy at Horeb particu- 
larly inexcusable. 


18. I fell down before the Lorp, as at the 
lage Moses interceded for the people before 
e came down from the mountain the first 
time: Ex, xxxii. r1—13. This intercession is 
‘only briefly alluded to in thisv. Afterwards 
he spent another forty days on the mountain 
in fasting and prayer to obtain a complete res- 
Titution of the covenant: Ex. xxxiv. 28. It 
is this second forty days, and the intercession 
of Moses made therein (cf. Ex. xxxiv. 9), that 
1s more particularly brought forward here and 
in wy. 25—29. There is no inconsistency 
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-of thee 4 nation mightier and greater 


thou 


[v. 9—2. 


than they. 

15 So I turned and came down 
from the mount, and the mount 
burned with fire: and the two tables 
of the covenant were in my two 
hands. 

16 And I looked, and, behold, ye 
had sinned against the Lorp your 
God, and had made you a molten 
calf: ye had turned aside quickly out 
of the way which the Lorp had com- 
manded you. 

17 And I took the two tables, and 
cast them out of my two hands, and 
brake them before your eyes. 

18 And I fell down before the 
Lorp, as at the first, forty days and 
forty nights: I did neither eat bread, 
nor drink water, because of all your 
sins which ye sinned, in doing wick- 
edly in the sight of the Lorn, to pro- 
voke him to anger. 

19 For I was afraid of the anger 
and hot displeasure, wherewith the 
Lorp was wroth against you to de- 
stroy you. But the Lorp hearkened | 
unto me at that time also. 

20 And the Lorp was very angry 
with Aaron to have destroyed him: 
and I prayed for Aaron also the same 
time. 

21 And I took your sin, the calf 
which ye had ae and burnt it 
with fire, and stamped it, amd ground 
st very small, even until it was as 
small as dust: and I cast the dust 


between the two accounts. 


20. And the Lorp was very angry with 
Aaron to have destroyed him) Israel could 
not boast even that its heads and representa- 
tives continued faithful. Aaron had been 
already designated for the high-priestly func- 
tions; but he fell away with the rest of the 
people. It was due then solely to the grace 
of God and the intercession of Moses that 
Aaron himself and his promised priesthood 
with him were not cut off; just as at a later 
time, when Aaron had actually to die fora 
new sin Israel owed it still to the same 
causes that Eleazar was substituted and the 
high priesthood perpetuated (x. 6, Num. xx. 
25 Sqq. and note). 
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Vv. 22—4.| 


thereof into the brook that descended 
out of the mount. 
22, And at/Taberah, and at £Mas- 
sah, and at *Kibroth-hattaavah, ye 
provoked the Lorp to wrath. 
- 23 Likewise when the Lorp sent 
you from Kadesh-barnea, saying, Go 
up and possess the land es have 
iven you; then ye rebelled against 
the cop mandmneat‘of the Down your 
God, and ye believed him not, nor 
hearkened to his voice. 
24. Ye have been rebellious against 
the Lorp from the day that’. knew 


ou. 
| : 25 Thus I fell down before the 
Lorp forty days and forty nights, 
as I fell down at the first; because 
the Lorp had said he would destroy 
ou. 
‘ 26 I prayed therefore unto the 
Lorp, and said, O Lord Gop, destroy 
not thy people and thine inheritance, 
which thou hast redeemed through 
thy greatness, which thou hast brought 
forth out of Egypt with a mighty 
hand. 

27 Remember thy servants, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob; look not 
unto the stubbornness of this peo- 
ple, nor to their wickedness, nor to 
their sin: 
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28 Lest the land whence thou 


broughtest us out say, * Because the ‘Numb. 
Lorp was not able to bring them 


into the land which he promised 
them, and because he hated them, 
he hath brought them out to slay 
them in the wilderness. | 

29 Yet they are thy people and 
thine inheritance, which thou brought- 
est out by thy mighty power and by 
thy cuhed out arm. ‘ 


CHAPTER X. | 
1 God's mercy in restoring the two tables, 6 in 
- continuing the priesthood, 8 in separating the 
: tribe of Levi, 10 in hearkening unto Moses’ 
suit for the people, 12 An exhortation unto 

_ obedience. . be 


T that time the Lorp said unta 


me, *Hew thee two tables of * Exod. 3. 


stone like unto the first, and come ~ 
up unto me into the mount, and 
make thee an ark of wood. 

2 And I will write on the tables 
the words that were in the first tables 
which thou brakest, and thou shalt | 
put them in the ark. 

_ 3 And I made an ark of shittim 
wood, and hewed two tables of stone 
like unto the first, and went up into 
the mount, having the two tables in 
mine hand. 
4 And he wrote on the tables, ac-_ 


92. Taberab...Kibroth-battaavab| ‘The 
‘‘burning” which gave to the place the name 
of Taberah, occurred on the outer edge of 
the camp; Num. xi. 1, see note. It happened 
however whilst the people were encamped at 
the station afterwards termed Kibroth-hatta~ 
avah, from another judgment inflicted there 
for another rebellion. ‘Taberah was then the 
name of a spot in or near the station of Ki- 
broth-hattaavah, and accordingly is not named 
in the list of encampments given Num. xxxiii. 
16. The separate mention of the two is how- 
ever here appropriate; for each place and each 
name was a memorial of an act of rebellion. 
The instances in this and the next v, are not 
hae in order of occurrence. The speaker 

r his own p advances from the 
slighter to the more heinous fs of guilt. 
The itions by are some editors 
have attempted to reduce these statements 
into conformity with chronology are, when 
the nature of the language before us is con- 
sidered, alike needless and unauthorized. - 


Cuap. X. 1—11. These vv. are closely 
connected with the preceding chapter, and 
state very briefly the results of that inter- , 
cession of Moses recorded ix. 25—29. They 
present not only the grant of the second 
tables of the Covenant (vv. 1—5) but the in- 
stitution and regulation of the priestly (~. 6) 
and Levitical (vv. 8, 9) services, and even the 
permission to march onward and take pos- 
session of the promised land (v. 11), as all 
consequent upon Moses’ intervention. ‘Thus 
effectively does Moses close his admonition 
against spiritual pride by reminding the people 
how all their blessings and privileges, forfeited 
by apostasy as soon as bestowed, were only’ 
now their own by a new and most unmerited: 
act of grace on the part of God, won from 
Him by the self-sacrificing mediation of 
Moses himself (v. 10). 


1—5. come up unto me into the mount, and 
make thee an ark of wood, &c.] The order for 
making the ark and tabernacle was evidently 


14 16. 
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7 From thence they journeyed 
unto Gudgodah; and from Gudgo- 
dah to Jotbath, a land of rivers of 
waters. 
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cording to the first writing, the ten 
‘commandments, which the Lorp 
spake unto you in the mount out of 


the midst of the fire in the day of 


t Heb. | 
words, 


the assembly: and the Lorp gave 
them‘ unto me. 

5 And I turned myself and came 
down from the mount, and put the 
tables in the ark which I had made; 
and there they be, as the Lorp com- 
manded me. - 

6 4 And the children of Israel 
took their journey from Beeroth of 
the children of Jaakan to * Mosera: 
‘there Aaron died, and there he was 
buried ; and Eleazar his son minis- 
tered in the priest’s office in his 
stead. 


8 @ At that time the Lorp sepa- 
rated the tribe of Levi, to bear the 
ark of the covenant of the Lorp, 
to stand before the Lorp to minister 
unto him, and to bless in his name, 


unto this day. 
~ g @Wherefore Levi hath no part “Numb. 


nor inheritance with his brethren ; ° 
the Lorp is his inheritance, accord- 
ing as the Lorp thy God promised 
him. 

10 And I stayed in the mount, 


according to the 'first time, forty Or 


days and forty nights ; and the Lorn @ays. 


given before theapostasy of the people (Ex. xxv. 
44.); and the tables were not put in the ark 
until the completion and dedication of the ta- 
bernacle (Exod. xl.). But here aselsewhere (cf. 
on ix. x) Moses connects transactions closely 
related to each other and to his purpose with- 
out regard to the order of occurrence. 


6. Beeroth of the children of Jaakan] This 
placeis identical with the Bene-jaakan of Num 
XXXili. 31, where see note. 

Mosera| The Moseroth of Num. xxxiii. 31, 
where see note. 

there Aaron died] i.e. whilst the people 
were encamped at Mosera or Moseroth. In 
Xxxil. 50 as well as in Num. xx. 25 Sqq- 
Mount Hor is assigned as the place of Aaron's 
death. It is plain then that Moserah was in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Hor; and this 
is confirmed by other notices of the locality. 
See note on Numbers /.c. Aaron did not 
die in the camp, neither, from the nature of 
the case, could the camp be pitched actually 
on Mount Hor. It was of course located on 
the slopes or at the foot of the mount; more 
precisely at Moserah. Thence Moses, Aaron, 
and Eleazar “went up into Mount Hor in 
the sight of the congregation,” and ‘‘ Aaron 
died there in the top of the mount” (Num. 
XX. 27—28). 


Eleavar bis son ministered in...bis stead} 
The appointment of Eleazar to minister in 
place of Aaron, as in wv. 1—3 the restitution 
of the Decalogue, and in wv. 8, 9 the esta- 
blishment of the ministry of the Levites, is 
referred to in proof of the completeness and 
fullness of the reconciliation effected between 
God and the people by Moses. Though 


Aaron was sentenced to die in the wilderness. 


for his sin at Meribah, yet God provided for 


the perpetuation of the high-priesthood, so 
that the people should not suffer. Ci. ix. 20 
and note. 


7. Jothath, a land of rivers of waters) 
Parenthetical mention is made of the two jour- 
neys which next followed Aaron’s death; and 
with the same theme apparently in view. God 
showed that His care and love of His people 
were not diminished because of the sin and 
consequent death of the first solemnly ap- 
pointed and official mediator, Aaron. God 
led them from the spot where they had wit- 
nessed Aaron’s departure to a land of rest and 
refreshment. It is possible however that these 
two vv. may be, as may some other notices 
of a like character, a gloss: cf. note on ii. 
Io—12, and 20—23. The words ‘at that 
time” in v.8 certainly connect themselves with 
v. 5 and not with v. 7. Jotbath is the Jot-' 
bathah of Num. xxxiii. 33, where see note. 


8. At that time] i.e. that of the encamp- 
ment at Sinai, as the words also import in v. 1. 
Throughout the passage the time of the im- 
portant events at Sinai is kept in view, and is 
reverted to as each incident is brought for- 
ward by Moses, alluded to sufficiently for his 
purpose, and dismissed. 

As the priests were of the tribe of Levi, 
their special duties, as well as those belonging 
to the other Levites, may generally be assigned 
to that tribe in contradistinction to the other 
eleven. It was properly the priest’s office to 
bless (Num. vi, 22 sqq.), and to minister before 
the Lord (ch. xviii. 5), whilst the non-priestly 
family of Kohath (Num. iv. 15) had the duty 
of bearing the ark. But Moses is evidently. 
here speaking of the election by God of the 
tribe of Levi at large, priests and others also, 
for His own service. On the passages in 


Vv. 11—16.] 


hearkened unto me at that time 
also, and the Lorp would not de- 
stroy thee. 

1x And the Lorp said unto me, 


tHeb. Arise, ‘take thy journey before the 
ay. people, that they may go in and pos- 
sess the land, which I sware unto 


their fathers to give unto them. 

12 @ And now, Israel, what doth 
the Lorp thy God require of thee, 
but to fear the Lorp thy God, to 
walk in all his ways, and to love him, 
and to serve the Lorp thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul, 
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13 To keep the commandments of 
the Lorp, and his statutes, which 
I command thee this day for thy 

14 Behold, the heaven and the 
heaven of heavens is the Lorp’s thy 


God, ‘the earth also, with all that {Ps + 


therein is. 

15 Only the Lorp had a delight 
in thy fathers to love them, and he 
chose their seed after them, even you 
above all people, as i# is this day. 

16 Circumcise therefore the fore- 
skin of your heart, and be no more 
stiffnecked. 


Deut. relating to the priests and Levites, see 
Introd. § v. and Note at end of chap. xviii. 


12 sqq. After these emphatic warnings 
against self-righteousness the principal topic 
is resumed from ch. vi., and this division of 
the discourse is drawn to a conclusion in the 
next two chapters by a series of direct and 
positive exhortations to a careful fulfilment of 
the duties prescribed in the first two of the 
Ten Words. Pride having been shown to 
be utterly out of place in those who had so 
often provoked God, and who owed their all 
to God's forgiveness and Moses’ intreaties, it 
remains for Israel to make such return as is 

ible for God’s undeserved mercies, by 
oving and fearing Him and diligently keeping 
his commandments. Both for love and fear 
of Him abundant cause is drawn from His 
past dealings with Israel: from His condescen- 
sion to their fathers (vv. 14, 15), and to them- 
selves in their distress (vv. 18, 19); and from 
His great acts for them and against their ene- 
mies (v. 22: xi. 1 sqq.). Finally Mosesreminds 
them of the consequences which await their 
conduct ; ity and success if they be 
fai misfortune and sorrow if otherwise 
(xi. 13—25). The alternative is solemnly 
and distinctly set before them, and the choice 
committed to themselves (xi. 26 sqq.). 


12. Aad now, Israel, &c.] i.e. “Since all 
that thou hast is thus shown to be of mere 
grace, without desert of thine own.” 


what doth the Lorp thy God require, &c.] 
A noteworthy demand. God has in the Mo- 
saic law positively commanded many things. 
These however relate to external observances, 
which if need be can be enforced, But love 
and veneration cannot be enforced, even by 
God himself. They must be spontaneous, 
Hence, even under the law of ordinances 
where so much was peremptorily laid down, 
and omnipotence was ready to compel obe- 
dience, those sentiments, which are the spirit 


and life of the whole, have to be, as they here 
are, invited and solicited. 


14. beaver of beavens| Cf. 1 K. vill. 27; 
Ps, cxlviii. 4. The phrase is an exhaustive one 
like secula seculorum, aildves trav aldvey ; 
and imports all which can be included under 
the name of heaven. Cf. St Paul’s record 
that he had been ‘‘caught up to the third 
heaven,” 2 Cor. xii. 2. The declaration that 
‘heaven and the heaven of heavens is the 
Lord’s” warns Israel that this authority is 
not local and circumscribed; that He was 
not in any way bound to make election of 
Israel, but did so (wv. 15) of His own free 


grace, 


16. Circumcise therefore the foreskin of 
your heart, and be no more stiffnecked} On 
circumcision see Gen. xvii., Note at end 
of chapter. This v. points to the spiritual 
import of circumcision. Circumcision must 
not be regarded as a rite adopted principally 
for sanitary reasons, and incorporated into 
the ritual of Moses by way of securing its 
regular observance. Nor is it enough to re- 
gard circumcision as representing merely the 
purity of heart and life required of those who 
would dedicate themselves to God. Circum- 
cision was rather designed to set forth the 
truth which lies at the very basis of revealed 
religion, and which requires to be recognized 
as a preliminary to the saving reception of 
revealed truth, that man is by nature “very 
far gone from original righteousness,” and in 
a state of enmity to God. The peremptory 
requirement of circumcision as the sacrament 
of admission to the privileges of the chosen 
people denoted that this opposition must be 
taken away ere man could enter into covenant 
with God; and the peculiar nature of the 
rite itself indicated the origin and cause of 
that opposition, and marked that element of 
our nature which is the most guilty and fallen. 
It was through the flesh that man first sinned: 
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vy For the Lorp your God is 

G as, and Lord of lords, a 

great » a mighty, and a terrible, 

72Chron. which /regardeth not persons, nor 
Job 94. 19. taketh reward: 

. ** "18 He doth execute the judgment 

Xom.s. - of the fatherless and widow, and lov- 

Gal. 2.6 eth the stranger, in giving him food 


Eph. 6 : 
Col 3, a5. and raiment. 


1 Pett 19 Love ye therefore the stranger: 
for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt. 
rchap.6. — 20 £Thou shalt fear the Lorp thy 


Mat., God; him shalt thou serve, and to 
luke, him shalt thou * cleave, and swear by 
(chp: 13: his name. 
21 He is thy praise, and he zs thy 
God, that hath done for thee these 
great and terrible things, which thine 
eyes have seen. 


DEUTERONOMY. X. XI. 


[v. 17—2. 


22 Thy fathers went down into 
Egypt ‘with threescore and ten air « Gen. 46 
sons; and now the Lorp thy God Exod. 1.5 
hath made thee “as the stars of hea- events 

ven for multitude. 

CHAPTER XI. . 

r An exhortation to obedience, 2 by their own 

ence of God’s great works, 8 by promise 

of God's great blessings, 16 and by threaten- 

ings. 18 A caroful study ts required in 

God's words. 26 The blessing and curse is 

set before them. 


HEREFORE thou shalt love 

the Lorp thy God, and keep 

his charge, and his statutes, and his 

judgments, and his commandments, 
way. 

2 And know ye this day: for J 
speak not with your children which 
have not known, and which have not 
seen the chastisement of the Lorp 


as it is also in the flesh, its functions, lusts, 
&c., that man’s rebellion against God chiefly 
manifests itself still. It was fitting therefore 
that the symbol which should denote the 
removal of this estrangement from God 
should be wrought in the body. Moses then 
fitly follows up the command “‘to circumcise 
the heart” with the warning “‘to be no more 
stiffnecked.” His meaning is that they should 
lay aside that obduracy and _perverseness 
towards God for which he had been reproving 
them, which had led them into so many 
transgressions of the covenant and revolts from 
God, and which was especially the con- 

of that love and fear of God required by 
the two of the Ten Commandments. Si- 
milarly, xxx. 6, circumcision of the heart is 
spoken of asa necessary condition of loving 
God; and on the other hand the epithet ‘“‘un- 
circumcised” is applied to the heart, lips, &c. 
Lev. xxvi. 41; Jer.1v. 4; Ezek. xliv.9; Acts vii. 
51, &c., to denote the native incapacity of the 
members of the body for God’sservice. The 
language associated with circumcision in the 
Bible distinguishes the use made of this rite in 
the Jewish religion from that found amongst 
certain heathen nations. Circumcision was 
practised by those nations, and as a religious 
rite; but not by any, the Egyptians probably 
excepted, at all in the Jewish sense and mean- 
ing. It isfounde.g. amongst the Pheenicians; 
but as one ofa class of usages, human sacrifices 
being another example, which were designed 
to appease a deity representing the powers 
of death and destruction, and sup there- 
fore to delight in human privation and suffer- 


ing. 
The grounds on which Circumcision was 


imposed as essential by the Law are the same 
as those on which Baptism is required in the 
Gospel. The latter in the New Testament is 
Strictly analogous to the former under the 
Old; cf. Col. ii. rz, ra. 


17,18. For the Lorp your God is God of 
gods, and Lord of lords, &c.] The demand for 
a surrender on the part of Israel of that re- 
fractoriness towards God to which they were 
prone, is followed up by an admonition re- 
specting His majesty and omnipotence. As 
He sums up in Himself all power and might, 
He will not (v. 17) accept sacrifices or gifts 
(cf. Ps, li. 16) to win His favour, nor will He 
tolerate resistance, either against Himself or 
(v. 18) against those whom He takes into His 
protection, 

18. The uncircumcised heart 1s ever proud, 
hard, selfish, The call to put it away is 
naturally coupled therefore with an admoni-. 
tion that though ‘‘ God be high, yet hath He 

unto the lowly,” and with an injunc- 
tion to “love the stranger, as God had loved 
them when strangers in Egypt.” Thus would 
it be shown that they had circumcised their 
hearts indeed (cf. x St John iii. ro, 17, and’ 
Iv. 20). 
_ Cuap. XI. 1. keep bis charge] Cf. Levit. 
Vili. 35. , 

2. And know ye this day: for I speak not 
with your children which have not known, and 
abhich have not seen the chastisement of the 
Lorp your God, bis greatness, &c.] Render: 
And own ye this day (for I have not to 
do with your children which have not 
known and which have not seen) the 


Vv. 3—10.] 
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their tents, and all the !substance 1 Or, 
that ‘was in their possession, in the staxce 


midst of all Israel: which fol- 


7 But your eyes have seen all the tem. 


great acts of the Lorp which he did. was as 
8 Therefore shall ye keep all the 4” 


, * ha God, his greatness, his mighty 
d, and his stretched out arm, 
And his miracles, and his acts, 
which he did in the midst of Egypt 
unto Pharaoh the king of Egypt, and 
unto all his land ; 


4 And what he did unto the army 
of Egypt, unto their horses, and to 
their chariots; how he made the 
water of the Red sea to overflow 
them as they pursued after you, and 
how the Lorp hath destroyed them 
unto this day ; 

5 And what he did unto you in 
the wilderness, until ye came into 
this place ; 

6 And ¢what he did unto Da- 
than and Abiram, the sons of Eliab, 


10.1% the son of Reuben: how the earth 


opened her mouth, and swallowed 
them up, and their households, and 


chastisement of the Lorp, his great- 
ness, &c. The word ‘“chastisement” is 
evidently the accusative governed by the verb 
at the beginning of the v., rendered “know” 
in A.V. Thecolon placed after “day” should 
therefore be removed, and the words between 
the verb and its accusative placed in paren- 
thesis as above. The ellipse in the thetic 
words, supplied in the A. V. by the insertion 
of “I speak,” is better filled up as above, un- 
derstanding 2 common Hebrew phrase (4ad- 
dabbar baboo) : so Schultz, Keil, and Del., Bp. 
Wordsworth, &c. With the words “which 
have not known and which have not seen,” 
it is easy from the context to supply a clause 
equivalent to ‘“‘what ye have known and 
seen.” 


The “chastisement” consisted in the many 
mighty acts, both of i and mercy, 
through which God had guided them from 
Egypt to the borders of the Promised Land. 
This loving discipline Moses calls on them to 
recognize and lay to heart: and in this and 
the following four vv. he specifies some lead- 
ing instances of its exercise. 

6. And what he did unto Dathanand Abi- 
ram, the sons of Eliab, the sons of Reuben} It 
has been noted that Korah and the Levites 
who took part with him are not mentioned 
here, though in Num. xvi. ‘“ Korah and his 
company” took a leading part in the rebellion. 
It may be added that the name of “On, the 
son of Peleth” (cf. Num. xvi. x) is omitted 
also. But in a mere allusion such as that 
before us, and made too in the presence of 
eyewitnesses of the facts, it was superfluous 
to give all the names of the leaders in “the 


commandments which I command you 
this day, that ye may be strong, and 
go in and possess the land, whither ye 
go to possess it ; 

g And that ye may prolong your 
days in the land, which the Lorp 
sware unto your fathers to give unto 
them and to their seed, a land that. 
floweth with milk and honey. 

10 @ For the land, whither thou 


ee is not as the 
d of Egypt, from whence ye came 
out, where thou sowedst thy seed, 
and wateredst st with thy foot, as a 
garden of herbs ; 


gainsaying.” ‘The omission of Korah and the 
Levites seems intelligible enough when we 
remember that Moses was addressing and 
admonishing, not the Levites, but the con- 
gregation at large. The rebellion of Korah 
evidently included an attack on both the 
ecclesiastical and civil arrangements of Moses; 
see note on Num. xvi. The former were 
assailed by Korah and certain of the Levites, 
the latter by Dathan, Abiram, and On, with 
250 other ‘princes of the assembly” (Num. 
xvi. 2). This latter was the only portion of 
the sedition which it was relevant to Moses’ 
present purpose to name; and he therefore 
naturally omits the former. 

all the substance that was in their possession] 
Render, every living thing which fol- 
lowed them. Li y, “every living thing 
at their feet.” The expression does not mean 
their goods, which would be included in their 
‘households and tents,” but their followers, 
described Num. xvi. 32 as ‘‘all the men that 
appertained to Korah.” 


10. Another motive for fidelity is added, 
viz. the entire dependence of the Promised 
Land upon God for its fertility. It was “a 
land flowing with milk and honey ;” yet this 
its richness was not, as was that of Egypt, the 
reward of human skill and labour, but was; 
on the contrary, the gift of God simply and 
entirely ; the effect of “the former and the 
latter rains” sent by Him. The spiritual 
significance of these and many other such 
 siganctiers of the Promised Land must not 

overlooked. 

Egypt and Canaan are distinguished in this 
and the following verses, by certain of their 
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t Heb. 
secketh, 


11 But the land, whither ye go 
to possess it, ss a land of hills and 
valleys, and drinketh water of the 
rain of heaven: 

12 A land which the Lorp thy 
God tcareth for: the eyes of the 
Lorp thy God are always upon it, 
from the beginning of the year even 
unto the end of the year. 

13 4 And it shall come to pass, if 
ye shall hearken diligently unto my 
commandments which I command you 
this day, to love the Lorp your God, 
and to serve him with all your heart 
and with all your soul, 

14 That I will give you the rain 
of your land in his due season, the 
first rain and the latter rain, that thou 
mayest gather in thy corn, and thy 
wine, and thine oil. 


most remarkable physical traits. Canaan as 
a mountainous country (cf. on iii. 25) was 
well watered, but by the rains of heaven, on 
which it absolutely depended for its crops. 
Without the autumn rain to quicken the 
newly sown seed, and the spring rain to give 
the grain bulk and substance, the harvest of 
Palestine would totally fail. Nor, from the 
configuration of the country, could artificial 
irrigation do anything to remedy this de- 

dence. Hence it was a land on which, so 
ong as God’s people were faithful and con- 
sequently ee “the eyes of God” 
would always be: i.e. He would supply at 
each successive season (cf. vv. 14, 15) the 
needful conditions of productiveness. But 
Egypt, fit emblem here as elsewhere of the 
world of nature in distinction from the world 
of grace, though of course deriving its all 
ultimately from the Giver of all good things, 
yet directly and immediately owed its riches 
and plenty to human ingenuity and capital. 
It enjoyed no rain worth speaking of, but 
drew its water supply from the annual over- 
flowing of the Nile. This only lasts about a 
hundred days; but is rend available for 
agricultural purposes throughout the year by 
an elaborate and costly system of tanks, canals, 
forcing machines, &c. To these mechanical 
appliances allusion is made in this verse: 
‘*Egypt where thou sowedst thy seed, and 
wateredst it with thy foot.” The inhabitants 
of Egypt probably watered ‘ with the foot” 
in two ways, viz. by means of tread-wheels 


working sets of pumps, and by means of arti-. 
ficial channels connected with reservoirs, and; 
opened, turned, or closed by the feet. Both - 


methods are still in use in Egypt and other 
similar districts of country. On the former 


DEUTERONOMY. XI. 


15 And I will ‘send grass in thy t Heb. 


[v. 1I—I1g. 


fields for thy cattle, that thou mayest “~~ 
eat and be full. 

16 Take heed to yourselves, that 
your heart be not deceived, and ye 
turn aside, and serve other gods, and 
worship them ; 

17 And then the Lorp’s wrath be 
kindled against you, and he shut up 
the heaven, that there be no rain, 
and that the land yield not her fruit ; 
and Jest ye perish quickly from off 
the good land which the Lorp giveth 

ou. 
: 18 4 Therefore shall ye lay up 
these my words in your heart and 


in your soul, and ’bind them for a 4chap 6 


sign upon your hand, that they may ~ 
be as frontlets between your eyes. 


see Hengstenberg, ‘Auth.’ 1. 435. Of the 
latter Bp. Daniel Wilson (¢. g.) speaks, writ- 
ing from Mayaveram on a visitation tour ; he 
journeyed (1835) through “rice-fields, wav- 
ing with their green mass of blade-grass, 
every field soaked and floated. Literally they 
‘sow amidst many waters,’ ‘cast their bread 
(com) upon them,’ ‘water them with their 

t,’ which removes the petty embankment 
when they let in the stream; whilst ‘ the send- 
ing out thither the feet of the ox and the ass' 
is perpetually seen.” Bp. Wilson's ‘ Journal, 
Letters,’ p. 35. Cf. Virgil, ‘Georgic,’ 1. 106 
$qq:: 


satis fluvium inducit rivosque sequentes, 
Et quum exustus ager morientibus zstuat 
herbis, 
Ecce supercilio clivosi tramitis undam 
Elicit; illa cadens raucum per levia murmur 
Saxa ciet, &c. 


14. the first rain and the latter rain] The 
Hebrew nouns are here rendered in sense 
rather than in letter. The former, derived 
from a verb signifying to cast forth or to 
sprinkle, is the proper term for the autumn 
rain, falling about the time of sowing, and 
which may be named ‘‘the former,” as occur- 
ing in the early part of the Hebrew civil year, 
viz. in October and November. The other 
word (malkosh), derived from a verb signify- 
ing *‘to be late,” or ‘‘to gather in the late 
fruits,” is applied to the spring rain, which 
falls in March and April, because it fits ‘the 
earth for the ingathering of harvest. Be- 
tween these two wet periods, and except them, 
there was little or no rain in Canaan. Rain 
in harvest time (cf. 1 Sam. xii. 17, 18) was so 
rare as to be regarded as portentous. 


¢ chap. ¢. 
19 ‘And ye shall teach them your &'6, 7. 


v.20-3.]  DEUTERONOMY. XI. Sat 


children, speaking of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up. 

20 And thou shalt write them up- 
on the door posts of thine house, and 
upon thy gates : 

21 That your days may be mul- 
tiplied, and the days of your children, 
in the land which the Lorp sware 
unto your fathers to give them, as the 
days of heaven upon the earth. 

22 4 For if ye shall diligently keep 
all these commandments which I com- 
mand you, to do them, to love the 
Lorp your God, to walk in all his 
ways, and to cleave unto him ; 

23 Then will the Lorp drive out 
all these nations from before you, and 
ye shall possess greater nations and 
mightier than yourselves. 


4 Josh.1. 24 %Every place whereon the soles 
3 


of your feet shall tread shall be yours: 
from the wilderness and Lebanon, 
from the river, the river Euphrates, 
even unto the uttermost sea shall 
your coast be. 

25 There shall no man be able to 


stand before you: for the Lorp your 
God shall lay the fear of you and 
the dread of you upon all the land 
that ye shall tread upon, as he hath 
said unto you. 

26 4 Behold, I set before you this 
day a blessing and a curse ; 

27 °A blessing, if ye obey the com- « chap, 28. 
mandments of the Lorp your ‘ 
which I command you this day: 

28 And a “curse, if ye will not /chap. 28. 
obey the commandments of the Lorp ** 
your God, but turn aside out of the 
way which I command you this day, 
to go after other gods, which ye have 
not known. 

29 And it shall come to pass, when 
the Lorp thy God hath brought thee 
in unto the land whither thou goest 
to possess it, that thou shalt put £ the # chap. 27. 
blessing upon mount Gerizim, and Jez. 2.33. 
the curse upon mount Ebal. 

30 Are they not on the other side 
Jordan, by the way where the sun 
goeth down, in the land of the Ca- 
naanites, which nailer in the cham- 
paign over against Gilgal, beside the 
plains of Moreh ? * 


21. as the days of heaven fe faa the earth 
These words are grammati connect 
with the verb “multiplied” in the beginning 
of the v. The sense is: ‘‘Keep the cove- 
nant faithfully, and so your own and your 
children’s days be multiplied as long as the 
heaven covers the earth.” The promise of 
Canaan to Israel then was a perpetual promise, 
but also a conditional one. 


24. Every place whereon the soles of your 
feet shall tread shall be yours| This promise is 

restricted by the words following to certain 
limits: viz. the desert of Arabia on the south; 
Lebanon on the north; the Mediterranean on 
the west; the Euphrates on the east (cf. Gen. 
xv. 18; Josh. i. 3, 4). Before the word Le- 
banon must apparently be understood the 
preposition ‘‘from.” 

29. thou shalt put the blessing upon mount 
Gerizim] Lit. thou shalt give, i.e. give utter- 
ance to it. 

The word Gerizim is probably derived 
from a root (garaz), to shear or cut off. It 
can however y (as Rosenm. and others) 
have been bestowed on the mountain because 
it grew large crops, and so found much em- 
ployment for the sickle. Mount Gerizim 
was and is as barren as Ebal (see Robinson, 


If. 276 $qq.): and was ibid selected as 
the hill of ediction use it was the 
southernmost of the two, the south being 
the region, according to Hebrew ideas, of 
light, and so of life and blessing. On the 
ceremony of the solemn benediction and com- 
mination, see xxvii. 14 sqq. 


30. Are they not on the other side Jordan, 
by the way where the sun goeth down, in the 
land of the Canaanites, which dwell in the 
2 ign over against Gilgal, beside the plains 
of Moreh?) The situation of the mountains 
is here described more accurately. The words 
“by the way where the sun goeth down,” 
should run, beyond the road of the west; 
é.e. on the further side of the main track 
which ran from Syna and Damascus to 

erusalem and Egypt through the centre of 

alestine. ‘This is called ‘‘the way of the 
west” in contrast to the other main route 
from Damascus to the south which passed 
through the district east of Jordan. The por- 
tion of this western road which lies between 
Jerusalem and Nablous is described in Ritter, 
‘Palestine,’ IV. 293 sqq. (Clark’s Transl.). 
Robinson on his way from Acre to Jerusa- 
lem passed over the same portion, and de- 
scribes the road as skirting Ebal and Gerizim.’ 
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& chap. 5. 
32. 


 ¥ Monuments of idolatry are to be 


31 For ye shall pass over Jordan 
to go in to possess the land which the 
Lorp your God giveth you, and ye 
shall possess it, and dwell therein. 

32 And ye shall observe * to do all 
the statutes and judgments which I 
set before you this day. 


CHAPTER XII. 


to be eph 


5 The place of God's service ts 


DEUTERONOMY, XI. XII. 


| [v. 3I—r. 


1s, 23 Blood ts forbidden. 17, 20, 26 Holy 
things must be eaten in the holy place. 19 
The Levite is not to be forsaken. 29 Idolatry 
ts not to be inquired after. 


HESE are the statutes and judg- 
ments, which ye shall observe 
to do in the land, which the Lorp 
God of or fathers giveth thee to pos- 


sess it, all the days that ye live upon 
the earth. 


Traces of the ancient road, which is still a 


much frequented track, were noticed in many 
dea Robinson: see ‘ Bibl. Res.” 111. 127 
sqq. ‘The further specifications of the verse 
apply only indirectly to Ebal and Gerizim, 
‘‘Gilgal” and “the plains (rather, the oaks, 
cf. on Gen. xii. 6) of Moreh,” are added to 
define more particularly the section of Ca- 
naanites intended, ‘The fact that the whole 
district in question is clearly placed by these 
local notes beyond the main central road of 
Palestine, ought to have precluded the charges 
of nism brought forward on the as- 
sumption that the Gilgal here named is Gilgal 
by Jericho, which only received its name in 
the time of Joshua (Josh. v. 9). 

The purpose of Moses is to mark the situa- 
tion of two mountains which were to be the 
scene of a very remarkable function of his 
ritual. He describes them first as beyond 
Jordan, on the banks of which Israel then 
was; next, as beyond the well-known high 
road through the country; next, as in the 
Jand occupied by certain Canaanites ‘ over 
against Gilgal, and beside the oaks of Moreh,” 
These latter were apparently familiar to the 
people from the history of Abraham (cf. 
Gen. xii. 6), and were in the neighbourhood 
of Sichem: obviously therefore the Gilgal by 

ericho is out of the question in the case be- 

re us. Whether Deuteronomy was or was 
not written after the time of Joshua, the 
writer of this verse did not and could not in- 
tend to refer to a place on the edge of the 
Jordan, such as the Gilgal of Joshua v. 9, but 
to one in the neighbourhood of Moreh and 
Sichem, some thirty-five miles distant at least. 
: Bearing these things in mind it seems im- 
possible to doubt that the Gilgal of this 
verse is to be found in the Jiljdlieh of Robin- 
son (‘Bibl. Researches,’ 111. pp. 138, 139), a 
large village about twelve miles south of Geri- 
zim. Jiljdlieh is on the brow of a lofty range of 
hills, and would be very appropriately assign- 
ed as a landmark. It is called ‘‘ Gilgoul” by 
Ritter, ‘Pal.’ rv. 268 (Clark's Transl.). It 
may also have been the Gilgal from which 
Elijah and Elisha ‘“went down” to Bethel 
(2 K. ii. 1,2); and which is repeatedly named 
in the history of those prophets. ‘The Gilgal 
mentioned Josh. xii. 23 as a capital of certain 


nations, seems to have been a third place bear- 
ing this descriptive and so not uncommon 
name, See note there. 


Cuap. XII. Having thus rehearsed the 
Decalogue and enforced its leading principles, 
Moses now passes on to apply those prin- 
ciples to the ecclesiastical, civil, and social 
ife of the people. Fourteen chapters are thus 
occupied. In proceeding through them many 
particulars will be noticed which are peculiar 
to the law as given in Deut.; and even in 
laws repeated from the earlier books various 
new circumstances and details are introduced. 
This is but natural, The Sinaitic legislation 
was nearly forty years old, and had been 
given under conditions of time place, and 
circumstance now distant from, the present 
ones. The promised land was in sight, the law- 
giver himself was about to be withdrawn, and 
his institutions were at length about to be put 
into full effect. Moses in ripeness of wisdom 
and experience now completes his office by 
enlarging, explaining, modifying, and supple- 
menting, under Divine guidance and sanction, 
the code which under the like authority he had 
in earlier days promulgated. Yet the Sinaitic 
system, so far ites being set aside or in any. 
way abrogated, is on the contrary throughout 
presupposed and assumed. Its existence and 
authority are taken as the starting-point of 
what is here prescribed, and an accurate 
acquaintance with it on the part of the people 
is taken for granted. It is too much to say 
that the details of chaps. xii.—xxvi. can be 
at all satisfactorily grouped in order round 
the precepts of the Decalogue; but the allu- 
sions to it are so frequent that we can readily 
see how here, as in other parts, the book of 
Deuteronomy is a kind of commentary upon 
the Decalogue, and an application of it. Vet 
the particulars into which Moses enters, with 
the daily life and walk of his own people in 
their future home before his mind, are such 
that the prescriptions in these chapters are 
for the most part purely national; they be- 
long to the ceremonial and civil rather than 
to the moral elements of his system. 

Moses fitly begins with regulations pertain- 
ing to the worship of the Israelites during 
their settled life in Canaan. 


v. 2—5.] -_DEUTERONOMY. XII. 


«chap.7, 2 * Ye shall utterly destroy all the 
‘g places, wherein the nations which ye 
10r, | shall 'possess served their gods, upon 
the high mountains, and upon the hills, 
and under every green tree : 
oJudg.2, 3 And “ye shall ' overthrow their 
fiep, altars, and break their pillars, and 
break burn their groves with fire; and ye 
shall hew down the graven images of 


down. 


their gods, and destroy the names of 
them out of that place. 
4 Ye shall not do so unto the Lorn 
your God. F 
5 But unto the place which the 


Lorp your God shall “choose out of ¢: Kin. 8 
all your tribes to put his name there, 2thron. 7. 


even unto his habitation shall ye seek, ' 
and thither thou shalt come : 


1—7. On the command to destroy the 
places and monuments of idolatrous worship, 
see ON vii. 5. 


3. their groves] Render their idols of 
wood: and see on xvi. 21. 


4. Ye shall not do so unto the Lorp your 
God]. i.e. ‘‘ The idolaters set up their altars 
and images on any high hill, and under every 

tree at their pleasure, but ye shall not do 
so; the Lord Himself shall determine the 
spot for your worship, and there only shall 
ye seek Him.” The religion of the Canaanites 
was human; its modes of worship were of 
man’s devising. It fixed its holy places on 
the hills in the vain thought of being nearer 
heaven, or in deep groves where the silence and 
gloom might overawe the worshipper. But 
such superstitious appliances were not worthy 
of the true religion. God had in it revealed 
Himself to men, and manifested amongst 
them His immediate presence and power. It 
followed of course that the machinery of 
idolatry must thenceforward be swept away ; 
and that God thus come down amongst men, 
would Himself assign the sanctuary and the 
ritual of His own service. 

6. But unto the place which the Loro your 
God shall choose out of all your tribes to put 
bis name there, even unto his habitation shall 
ye seck, and thither thou shalt come} The 
A. V. here follows the syntax and punctua- 
tion of the ordinary Hebrew text. Others 

the word rendered “ unto his habita- 
tion” as a verb infinitive, and connect it with 
the preceding; ‘‘to put his name there, that 
he might dwell there:” Vulg. ‘‘ ut ponat no- 
men suum ibi et habitet ineo;” cf.v.11. ‘*To 
put his name there:” i.e. to manifest to men 
His Divine Presence. The Targumists nghtly 
refer to the Shechinah. The expression ‘ put 
His Name,” comprehends however all the 
various modes in which God vouchsafed to 
reveal Himself and His attributes to men. God 
is present everywhere by His power; but is 
t ‘per presentiam gratiz” only where 
He has covenanted to be so; as He is “ per 
presentiam glonz” to the Angels and Saints 
in Heaven. 

The purpose of the command of the text 
is to secure the unity, and through unity the 
purity of the worship of God. That there 


should be one national centre for the religion 
of the people was obviously essential to the 
great ends of the whole dispensation, Had 
fanciful varieties of worship such as Poly- 
theism delighted in been tolerated, the Israelites 
would soon have lapsed into idolatry, and the 
deposit of the true faith and knowledge of 
God would have been, humanly speaking, 
hopelessly lost. ‘There are not wanting in 
their history examples which demonstrate their 
proneness to this corruption as soon as the 
precepts of the text were relaxed or neglected: 
e.g. that of Gideon, Judg. viii.; of Micah, 
Judg. xviii.; of Jeroboam, 1 K. xiii. Hence 
the emphasis and reiteration with which in 
this chapter, and elsewhere in Deut., “ will- 
worship ” is forbidden, and the outward reli- 
gious life of the people gathered strictly round 
the authorized sanctuary, 

The prescription before us is not altogether 
new. Its principle is clearly laid down Ex. 
xX. 24, simultaneously with the very first pro- 
mulgation of the Law at Sinai. Its practice 
was secured during the journeyings through 
the wilderness by the enactment Levit. xvii. 
1—7, which forbad the offering of sacrifices 
elsewhere than ‘‘at the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation.” But the detection and 
suppression of unlawful worship was com- 
paratively easy whilst the whole nation was 
organized in one camp. Now that the two 
tribes and a half were established beyond 

ordan, and the rest were soon to be scattered 
in their settled homes over the whole face of 
the promised land, the opportunities and the 
temptations for setting up idol shrines, and 
for devising private rites, would be much 
greater. As a natural and necessary con- 
sequence, the command before us is repeated 
with more point and stringency, and is 

ed on every side from infringement.. 

The words ‘the place which the Lorp 
shall choose to put his name there” su 
Jerusalem and Solomon’s Temple to our 
minds. But though spoken as they were by 
a Prophet, and interpreted as they are by the 
Psalms (e.g. Ps. Ixxviii. 67—69), they have 
a proper application to the Temple, yet 
they must not be referred exciusively to it. 
Jarchi names Shiloh as the spot indicated ; 
and Jeremiah (vii. 12), speaking in the name 
of the Lord, calls Shiloh “my place, where [ 
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6 And thither ye shall bring your 
burnt offerings, and your sacrifices, 
and your tithes, and heave offerings 
of your hand, and your vows, and 
ha freewill offerings, and the first- 
ings of your herds and of your flocks: 


set my name at the first.” The text in truth 
does not import that God would always from 
the first choose one and the same locality ‘‘to 
put His Name there,” but that there would 
always be a locality so chosen by Him; and 
that thither the people must bring their sacri- 
fices, and not offer them at their pleasure or 
convenience elsewhere. 

Neither does the text forbid the offering of 
sacrifices to God at other places than the one 
chosen by Him ‘to put His Name there” on 

roper occasions and by proper authority. 
oses himself, ch. xxvii. 5, 6, enjoins the 
erection of a stone altar on Mount Ebal for 
burnt offerings to be offered on the day of 
commination : and we read of sacrifices offer- 
ed at various places by Judges, Prophets, 
Kings, and others, and accepted by God. 
Gideon, e.g. offered a burnt offering at 
Jehovah Shalom in Ophrah (Judg. vi. 24 
44); Manoah did the like at the suggestion 
of the angel who appeared to him, no doubt 
near his own home (Judg. xiii. 16 sqq.); 
Solomon in Gibeon, where ‘‘the Lord ap 
to him” (1 Kings iii. 4, 5); Elijah on Mount 
Carmel, and that after the erection of the 
temple (z Kings xviii. 31 sqq.), &c. Yet 
these were no transgressions of the command 
of the text, much less can we infer from them 
that the worship knew nothing of such 
a command. Clearly the several places in 
question were for the particular purpose and 
occasion as really ‘chosen by God to put His 
Name there,” as were Shiloh or Jerusalem 
for ordinary p and occasions. In 
short, the text prohibits sacrifices at any other 
locality than that which God should appoint 
for the purpose. It is no contravention of it 
that He should not only choose a site for the 
national sanctuary, and for the regular worship 
of His people, but should also specially direct 
on extraordinary emergencies sacrifices to be 
brought to Him elsewhere. 


6. thither shall ye bring your burnt offer- 
ings, and your sacrifices| ‘The various kinds of 
sacrificial gifts are here specified, in order to 
enforce the order that each and every one of 
them is to be offered at the Sanctuary, and 
nowhere else. Some have objected that this 
command cannot possibly have been ever 
carried out, at all events until in later days 
the territory which owned obedience to it 
was narrowed to the little kingdom of Judah. 
No doubt the necessity for making some kinds 


of offerings (e.g. the trespass-offerings) must 


DEUTERONOMY. XII. 


[v. 6, 7. 


7 And there ye shall eat before 
the Lorp your God, and ye shall 
rejoice in al that ye put your hand 
unto, ye and your households, where- 
in the Lorp thy God hath blessed 
thee. 


under the statutes of Levit. v. and vi. have 
arisen very frequently. Can it have been im- 
perative on every one who contracted cere- 
monial uncleanness to rid himself of it on each 
occasion by journeying, perhaps from distant 
Dan, or the further side of Jordan, to Shiloh 
or Jerusalem to offer the prescribed sacrifices? 
Let it be noted that the dimensions of the 
difficulty have been sometimes over-estimated. 
Even Dan, the furthest point of the land, was 
less than roo miles from Jerusalem. This 
fact shows that the rule requiring all the 
males to go up to the Capital at the three 
ae feasts was by no means impracticable 

use of distance, even when the twelve 
tribes were united in one kingdom, especially 
as these feasts all occurred in the summer 
months, when travelling is easy. But in these 
and in other precepts Moses doubtless takes 
much for granted. He is here, as elsewhere, 
regulating and defining more precisely institu- 
tions which had long been in existence, as to 
ey Scie y of which custom, as in our own 
law both of Church and State, superseded the 
necessity of ae enactment. No doubt 
the people well understood what Maimonides 
expressly tells us in reference to the matter, 
namely, that where immediate payment could 
not be made, the debt to God was to be 
reserved until the next great feast, and then 
duly discharged. Nor need we doubt that 
the commutation of the tithes allowed, xiv. 
24, 25, was extended, as indeed would follow 
from the nature of the case and from the 
parallel directions about the redemption of 
things not presented to God in kind (e.g. 
Num. xviii. 15), to any or all of the offerings 
here enumerated, as occasion might require. 
The thing specially to be observed was that 
no kind of sacrifice was to be offered except 
at the sacred spot fixed by God for its ac- 
ceptance. The reserving of an offering until 
it could be made at this spot was in some 
cases necessary if this command was to be 
nae and where necessary was no doubt 


7. And there ye shall eat, &c.] ‘To the in- 
junction that the sacrifices and other offerings 
to God were to be made only at the Sanct 
is here added another, that the feasts whic 
accompanied certain offerings were to be also 
held in the same place. This command is 
here given for the first time in a peremptory 
form. Whilst the people formed but one 
camp the sacrificial meal would naturally take 


v. 8151] DEUTERONOMY. XII. 


8 Ye shall not do after all the 
things that we do here this day, every 
man whatsoever zs right in his own 


845 


all 'your choice vows which ye vow! Heb. 
unto the Lorp: of your 
12 And ye shall rejoice before the ”™* 


eyes. 

o For ye are not as yet come to 
the rest and to the inheritance, which 
the Lorp your God giveth you. 

10 But when ye go over Jordan, 
and dwell in the land which the Lorp 
your God giveth you to inherit, and 
when he giveth you rest from all your 
enemies round about, so that ye dwell 
in safety ; 

II Then there shall be a place 
which the Lorp your God shall 
choose to cause his name to dwell 
there ; thither shall ye bring all that 
I command you; your burnt offerings, 
and your sacrifices, your tithes, and 
the heave offering of your hand, and 


place at the spot where the victim was slain 
and offered, as was the custom amongst all 
other nations, But when the people lived in 
dwellings far asunder from one another and 
from the Sanctuary, there was need to enjoin 
precisely the same thing as to the sacrificial 
meals which was ruled as to the sacrifices 
themselves, 

It is not here specified which of the eight 
kinds of offerings enumerated furnished the 
wherewithal for a feast to the offerers, and 
which not. This, as so much in various 
of the book, is presumed to be known. The 
burnt-offerings e.g. were wholly consumed on 
the altar; and the sin-offerings too were in 
certain cases wholly burnt, though not on 
the altar only (Lev. iv. 21). ‘These sacri- 
fices therefore left nothing for the worshippers 
to partake of. Comparing vv. 17, 18, we 
learn that the presentation of the tithes and 
the firstlings was also associated with a feast. 
This however is not instituted by Moses 
here, nor indeed anywhere else. It makes 
its appearance incidentally as a custom. All 
that is said of it is that it shall take place, 
like other such feasts, at the Sanctuary. The 
firstlings (Num. xviii. 15—18) are assigned to 
the priests, the tithes to the Levites (Num. 
Xviii. 21 sqq.). On the participation of the 
people in the feasts made upon the firstlings 
and tithes, see xv. 19—23 sqq., and on Lev. 
8 sqq. Moses points out that heretofore 
they had not observed the prescribed order in 
their worship, because during their migratory 
life in the wilderness it had been impossible to 
do so. During their wanderings there were 
doubtless times when the tabernacle was not 
set uP for days together, and when the daily 

ifice (Num. xxviii. 1), together with many 
Vor, I. 


Lorp your God, ye, and your sons, 
and your daughters, and your men- 
servants, and your maidservants, and 
the Levite that ss within your gates; 


forasmuch as “he hath no part nor ¢ chap. 10. 
>. 


inheritance with you. 

13 Take heed to thyself that thou 
offer not thy burnt offerings in every 
place that cea seest : 

14 But in the place which the 
Lorp shall choose in one of thy tribes, 
there thou shalt offer thy burnt offer- 
ings, and there thou shalt do all that 
I command thee. 

15 Notwithstanding thou mayest 
kill and eat flesh in all thy gates, 


whatsoever thy soul lusteth after, ac- 


other ordinances, were necessarily omitted. 
It is not too much to say, in face of the fact 
(Josh. v. 5 sqq.) that circumcision itself had 
been for many years neglected, that the whole 
system was imperfectly acted upon up to the 
death of Moses, and important parts of it left 
altogether in abeyance. This consideration 
must be carefully borne in mind throughout 
Deut. It illustrates the necessity for a repeti- 
tion of very much of the Sinaitic legislation, 
and suggests the reason why some parts are 
so urgently reiterated and impressed, whilst 
others are left unnoticed. The speaker has 
in view throughout the state of rehgion and 
its observances amongst his hearers. He 
warns them in the wv. before us that as 
they were now about to quit their unsettled 
mode of life, God’s pu of choosing for 
Himself a place to set His Name there would 
be executed, and the whole of the sacred 
ritual would consequently become ey Sane 
The rest and safety of Canaan is significantly 
laid down, vv. 10, 11, as the indispensable 
condition and basis for an entire fulfilment of 
the law: the tion of righteousness coin- 
ciding thus with the cessation of wanderings, 
dangers, and toils. 


12. bath no part nor inheritance with you] 
Cf. v. rg and xiv. 27, xvL 1x, 14. On the al- 
lusions in Deut. to the condition of the Levites 
see Introduction, § v. 


15. In Levit. xvii. 3—6, the people had 
been forbidden under any circumstances to 
slay any animal except ‘at the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation.” ‘This pro- 
hibition was designed (v. 7) to cut off all pre- 
texts and opportunities for those private and 
idolatrous rites to which the people were 
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cording to the blessing of the Lorp 
thy God which he hath given thee: 
the unclean and the clean may eat 
thereof, as of the roebuck, and as of 
the hart. 

16 ‘Only ye shall not eat the 
blood; ye shall pour it upon the earth 


846 [v. 16 —29. 
shalt eat in thy gates whatsoever thy 
soul lusteth after. 
22 Even as the roebuck and the 
hart is eaten, so thou shalt eat them: 
the unclean and the clean shall eat of 
them alike. . 
23 Only ‘be sure that thou eat not es 


as water. 

17 { Thou mayest not eat within 
thy gates the tithe of thy corn, or of 
thy wine, or of thy oil, or the first- 
lings of thy herds or of thy flock, nor 
any of thy vows which thou vowest, 
nor thy freewill offerings, or heave 


the blood: for the blood ss the life; 
and thou mayest not eat the life with 
the flesh. 
24. Thou shalt not eat it; thou 
shalt pour it upon the earth as water. 
25 Thou shalt not eat it; that it 


| go well with thee, and with th 
children after thee, when thou shalt 
do that which is right in the sight of 
the Lorp. 

26 Only thy holy things which 
thou hast, and thy vows, thou shalt 
take, and go unto the place which the 
Lorp shall choose: 

27 And thou shalt offer thy burnt 
offerings, the flesh and the blood, 
upon the altar of the Lorp thy God: 
and the blood of thy sacrifices shall be 
poured out upon the altar of the 
Lorp thy God, and thou shalt eat 
the flesh. 

28 Observe and hear all these 
words which I command thee, that it 
et go well with thee, and with thy 
children after thee for ever, when — 
thou doest that which is good and 
de in the sight of the Lorp thy 


29 @ When the Lorp thy God 
shall cut off the nations from before 
thee, whither thou goest to possess , 5.4, 
them, and thou ‘succeedest them, and ixseritess, 
dwellest in their land; pal naa 


offering of thine hand: 

18 But thou must eat them before 
the Lorp thy God in the place which 
the Lorp thy God shall choose, thou, 
and thy son, and thy daughter, and 
thy manservant, and thy maidservant, 
and the Levite that is within thy 
gates: and thou shalt rejoice before 
the Lorp thy God in all that thou 
puttest thine hands unto. 

19 “Take heed to thyself that thou 
Feclus. 7. forsake not the Levite tas long as 
thou livest upon the earth. 

a 20 § When the Lorp thy God 

z Gen. 28. shall enlarge thy border, £as he hath 

chap. 39.8, promised thee, and thou shalt say, I 
will eat flesh, because thy soul long- 
eth to eat flesh; thou mayest eat 
flesh, whatsoever thy soul lusteth 
after. 

21 If the place which the Lorp 
thy God hath chosen to put his name 
there be too far from thee, then thou 
shalt kill of thy herd and of thy flock, 
which the Lorp hath given thee, as 
I have commanded thee, and thou 


/ chap. 14. 


prone, as well as to gather their sacrificial 
worship round one centre. In the chapter 
before us the latter essential object is insisted 
on even more emphatically. A reason for 
this increased emphasis may be seen in the 
fact that the prohibition against slaying animals 
for food elsewhere than at the Sanctuary had 
necessarily now to be relaxed. It could not 
_ be maintained when the people were dispersed 
in their homes from Dan to Beersheba. Whilst 
then a stringent injunction is laid down that 
the old rule must be adhered to as _ regards 
animals slain in sacrifice, yet permission is 
given to slaughter at home what was necessary 


for the table. Such meat not having been de- 
dicated to God could be partaken of by 
‘¢clean and unclean,” and athome. The cere- 
monial distinctions did not apply in such cases, 
any more than to ‘the roebuck” (or gazelle) 
‘‘ and hart,” animals allowed for food but not 
for sacrifice. 


21. Ifthe place...be too far from thee] Rather, 
“ Because, or since, the place will be too far 
from thee.” The allowance given in vv. 15, 
16 is repeated, and the reason of it assigned. 


27. the blood...shall be poured out upon the 
altar] Cf. on Lev. i. 5. 


v.30-2] DEUTERONOMY. XII. XIII. 

30 Take heed to thyself that thou you, observe to do it: *thou shalt not * chap. 4 
be not snared ‘by following them, add thereto, nor diminish from it. Tosh. x. 7. 
‘after that they be destroyed from be- Mae 
fore thee; and that thou inquire not CHAPTER XIil. ; 
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1 Heb. 
afterthem 


;: p Rev, 22.. 
aren’ their 2 ods, saying, How did 1 Enticers to idolatry, 6 how near socver unto 18, 
these nations serve their gods? even 
so will I do likewise.14 74% 

31 Thou shalt not do so unto the 
Lorp thy God: for every ‘abomina- 


ton of the, tion to the Lorp, which he hateth, 


have they done unto their gods; for 

even their sons and their daughters they 

have burnt in the fire to their gods. 
32 What thing soever I command 


30. Take heed to thyself that thou be not 
snared by following them, after that they be 
destroyed from before thee} This caution is 
bused upon the notion generally entertained in 
the ancient heathen world, that each country 
had its own tutelary deities whom it would be 
perilous to neglect (eoi émixapioc); cf. 1 K. 
XX. 23; 2 K. xvii. 26. Hence even in con- 
quered districts the worship of the local deities 
was wont to be scrupulously maintained. But 
Israel was to shun such superstitions. 


CuHap. XIII. The admonition of the 
closing verse of the last chapter, to observe 
the whole of God’s commands without addi- 
tion or subtraction, introduces a new serics 
of warnings intended to serve as a further 
safeguard against violation of these duties. 
The true modes and forms of worship have 
been laid down: the next step is to legislate 
against the authors and abettors of false ones: 
Such tempters are not to be spared, even 
though (vv. 1—5) their teaching be con- 
firmed by miracles: or (vv. 6—12) they be 
nearly allied by kindred or friendship: or 
(vv. 12—19) be supported in their apostasy 
by a whole city. 

1. a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams| Cf. 
Num. xii. 6. The “ prophet” received his re- 
velations by vision or direct oral communi- 
cation ; ‘‘the dreamer of dreams” through the 
medium of a dream. Balaam ‘fell into a 
trance, yet had hiseyes open,” Num. xxiv. 16: 
St Paul was ‘caught up to the third heaven, 
and heard unspeakable words,” 2 Cor. xii. 2 
sqq. Nathan received the word of the Lord 
in the night agit vil. 4). All these in 
various ways the will of God made 
known to them as “ prophets.” Such revela- 
tions are different in kind from the less 
direct ones made by dreams; _as ¢.g. to King 
Solomon, 1 Kings ili. 5; to Joseph, St Matt. 
li. 13. On the occurrence of the word “ pro- 
phet” (abs) in the Pentateuch, erroneously 
regarded by some as a mark of late origin, see 
Introd. to Numbers, § 4. 


thee, 9 are to be stoned to death. 12 Idola- 
trous cities are not to be spared. 


[* there arise among you a pro- 
phet, or a dreamer of dreams, and 
giveth thee a sign or a wonder, 

2 And the sign or the wonder 
come to pass, whereof he spake unto 
thee, saying, Let us go after other 
gods, which thou hast not known, 
and let us serve them; 


2. <Asd the sign or the wonder come to 
pass| The people are warned not to listen 
to the seducer even should he show signs 
and wonders to authenticate his doctrine. 
The Lord had said ‘‘Thou shalt have none 
other Gods but Me.” A prophet is here sup- 
posed who invites the people “to go after 
other Gods.” ‘To such a one no credit is 
under any circumstances to be given. The 
standing rule of faith and practice had been 
laid down once for all. That the people were 
to hold fast. The prophet who propounded 
another rule could only be an impostor. 

We need not then suppose that Moses is 

tting an impossible case by way of enforcing 

is words, as St Paul does Gal. i. 6; nor yet 
that the prophet in question is one who 
was originally a true prophet, and obtained 
authority by his miracles as such, but was 
afterwards drawn away into apostasy. 

In ch. xvi. 18 sqq. Israel 1s led to expect 
that God will hereafter send prophets to speak 
in His name: and the accomplishment of 
their predictions is laid down as a proof (wv. 
21, 22) of their authority. But the context 
renders it clear that the case supposed is not 
the one before us in this chapter. Here a 
prophet is spoken of who teaches in plain 
contradiction to the received and accredited 
standards of truth by advocating a distinct 
apostasy: there the prophet is assumed to 
recognize those and to be primd 


facie within the limits of the religious system 


authorized by God as to doctrine and mission. 

The Jews applied vv. 2—5 to Christ and His 
followers, as though their teaching aimed at 
bringing about a revolt from the law of Moses. 
But the Gospel is not only no contradic- 
tion or abolition of the law, but is its comple- 
ment and fulfilment, and was always presented 
in that light by Christ and His Apostles. 
The Jews ought then, instead of endeavouring 
to stone Christ and His disciples as men who 
sought to draw them away to apostasy (cf. St 
John viii. 58, 59), rather to have given heed 
to the command of ch. xviil., and “‘ hearkened 
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3 Thou shalt not hearken unto the 


words of that prophet, or that dream- 
er of dreams: for the Lorp your God 
proveth you, to know whether ye love 
the Lorp your God with your 
heart and with all your soul. 

4 Ye shall k after the Lorp 
your God, and fear him, and keep his 


commandments, and obey his voice, 


«chap. 20 and ye shall serve him, and “cleave 


unto him. 

5 And that prophet, or that dream- 
er of dreams, shall be put to death; 
because he hath ‘spoken to turn you 
away from the Lorp your God, 
 p, Which brought you out of the land of 
‘Egypt, and redeemed you out of the 
house of bondage, to thrust thee out 
of the way which the Lorp thy God 
‘commanded thee to walk in. So shalt 
‘thou put the evil away from the midst 
of thee. 

6 4 If thy brother, the son of thy 
mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, 
‘or the wife of thy bosom, or th 
friend, which is as thine own ck 
entice thee secretly, saying, Let us go 
and serve other gods, which thou hast 
not known, thou, nor thy fathers ; 


to the words spoken” in the name of the God 
of Israel, because they were supported by the 
accomplishment of those signs and wonders 
which the preachers took in hand. 


3. the Lorp your God proveth you] Cf. viii. 
2; Gen. xxii. 1. 


5. that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams, 
shall be put to death Cf. vv.9, 10. Thecon- 
text and parallel passages (cf. ch. xvii. 7; 
Lev. xx. 2) indicate that there was to be 
a regular judicial procedure, and that the 
manner of the execution was to be by stoning. 
In this the community was to take its part in 
order to show its horror at the crime, and to 
clear itself of complicity therein. 

The text has been commonly brought 
forward by Roman Catholic commentators 
to justify the capital punishment of heretics 
in the Church: and by others (¢.g. Calvin in 
Joc.) as proving that such punishment must 
be inflicted by the magistrate. But such ap- 
plication of it overlooks not only the differ- 
ent ‘‘manner of spirit” of which the Gospel 
is ct Luke ix. 55); but also the fact that 
such obligation attached to the Jewish magis- 
trate simply and solely because he had to 
administer the law of a theocracy. God was 
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[v. 3—13. 


7 Namely, of the gods of the peo- 
ple which are round about you, nigh 
unto thee, or far off from thee, from 
the one end of the earth even unto the 
other end of the earth; 

8 Thou shalt not consent unto 
him, nor hearken unto him; neither 
shall thine eye pity him, neither shalt 
thou spare, neither shalt thou conceal 
him: 


g But *thou shalt surely kill him ; °°? " 


thine hand shall be first upon him to 
put him to death, and afterwards the 
hand of all the people. 

10 And thou shalt stone him with 
stones, that he die; because he hath 
sought to thrust thee away from the 
Lorp thy God, which brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, from the 
house of ‘bondage. 


fear, and shall do no more any such 
wickedness as this is among you. 

12 4 If thou shalt hear say in one 
of thy cities, which the Lorp thy 
God hath given thee to dwell there, 


saying, 


13 Certain men, 'the children of £Or.,, 


Belial, are gone out from among you, *e. 


pleased to place Himself for the time in a rela- 
tion to Israel analogous to that of an earthly 
sovereign to an earthly people. Consequently 
His worship and the laws of that polity, 
whilst not ceasing to be duties of religion, 
were also matters of civil law. ‘To bring 
in the worship of another God was therefore 
not merely to lead away God's people into 
error, it was to seduce them from their 
loyalty to their rightful prince and ruler. It 
was in a word high treason, and to be pun- 
ished accordingly. So too the concealment 
of attempts to bring in a was ‘* mis~ 
isi treason.” But with the cessation of 
the theocracy heresy ceased to be ipso facto 
punishable as a crime against the state. 

6. Michaelis observes that the omissions 
in this enumeration seem to imply that no 
one was bound to impeach father, mother, or 
husband. 


12,138. If thou shalt bear say in one of thy 
cities, which the Lorp thy God hath given thee 
to dwell there, saying, Certain men, the children 
of Belial, are gone out from among you] i.e. 
‘‘ when one city hears concerning another ;” or 
more strictly “‘ when ye in one city hear, &c.” 
In this duty, essential as it was to the very exist- 


t Heb 
bond met. 


11 And “all Israel shall hear, and {> " 


Vv. 14—2.] 


and have withdrawn the inhabitants 
of their city, sayings Let us go and 
serve other gods, which ye have not 
known; 

14 Then shalt thou inquire, and 
make search, and ask diligently; and, 
behold, if it be truth, and the thing 
certain, that such abomination 1s 
wrought among you; 

15 Thou shalt surely smite the in- 
habitants of that city with the edge of 
the sword, destroying it utterly, and 
all that zs therein, and the cattle 
thereof, with the edge of the sword. 

16 And thou shalt gather all the 
spoil of it into the midst of the street 
thereof, and shalt burn with fire the 


ence of the Mosaic commonwealth, city was 
to keep jealous watch over city, as man over 
man. The clause ‘‘ which the Lord thy God 
hath given thee to dwell in” significantly re- 
minds them that the real ownership of their 
dwellings rested in the Lord (cf. Lev. xxv. 23), 
and that they, the mere tenants, must not 
allow His property to become a centre of 
rebellion against His just authority. 


13. children of Belial} In xv. 9g the 
word Belial is rendered in our translation by 
the adj. ‘“‘wicked;” as it is also in Nahum 
1.1. In Ps. xviii. 4, ‘floods of ungodly 
men,” is literally ‘floods of Belial.” In the 
thirteen other places in which the word oc- 
curs, all being in the historical books, it is 
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city, and all the spoil thereof every | 


whit, for the Lorp thy God: and it 
shall be an heap for ever; it shall not 


be built ate 
17 And there shall cleave nought 


of the 'cursed thing to thine hand: Or 


that the Lorp may turn from the 
fierceness of his anger, and shew thee 
mercy, and have compassion upon 
thee, and multiply thee, as he hath 
sworn unto thy fathers ; | 

18 When thou shalt hearken to 
the voice of the Lorp thy -God, to: 
keep all his commandments which I 
command thee this day, to do that 
which 1s right in the eyes of the Lorp 
thy God. 


treated consistently in the A. V. as a proper 
name. The LXX. and most ancient versions 
render it by dvopuos, mapavoyos, and their 
cognates. St Paul, 2 Cor. vi. 15, uses the 
word Belial alia BeAiap) as equivalent 
to Satan. Beliar is no doubt equivalent to 
Relial; and probably this use of the word as 
a proper name originated with the Apostle. 
The word means qworthlessness, quod nullius 
JSrugis est, nequitia. The expression “sons of 
worthlessness” is similar to many others in He- 
brew: e.g. ‘‘sons of strength,” ‘‘ years,” &c. 

-16. every whit, for the Lorn thy God]. 
Render: “as a whole offering to the 
Lord thy God” see the Note at end of the 
chapter. 


NOTE on Cuwap. xu. 16. 


Every whit] The Hebrew word here is 


b> derived from a verb bbs, “to make 
circular,” or ‘‘complete.” ‘The word is pro- 
perly an adj. signifying ‘‘ perfect” or “entire;” 
and may no doubt be used adverbially as it is 
in Is. ii. x8. The A.V. in thus taking it has 
the support of the Versions generally ; but the 
words following ‘for the Lord thy God” do 
not fit aptly to this sense, and indeed should 
rather run ‘‘ unto the Lord thy God.” This 
addition, which evidently must be closely con- 
nected with bib>, certainly suggests the other 


CHAPTER XIV. 

1 God's children are not to disiigure themselves 
in mourning. 3 What may, and what may 
not be eaten, 4 of beasts, 9 of fishes, 11 of 
JSowls. 21 That which dieth of itself may not 
be eaten. 22 Tithes of dine service. 23 
Tithes and firstlings of rgoicing before the 
Lord. 28 The third year's tithe of alms and 
charity. 


sense of the word, found also in xxxiii. ro, 
‘‘whole offering,” cAoxavrwpa. The word 
bb is applied to offerings whether of corn or 
the flesh of animals provided they were wholly 
burnt; cf. Lev. vi. 22, 23; Deut. xxxiii. 10. As 
a synonym for the more common PY, it is 
sometimes used in apposition to or further ex- 
planation of nby, e.g. 1S. vii. 9; Ps. li. 19. 
The rendering suggested in the foot-note is 
that of the Mishna, and other Jewish autho- 
rities: cf. Gesen., Furst, Keil, Knobel, &c. 


E are the children of the Lorp 


our God: hi shall not cut « Lev. 19. 


yourselves, nor make any baldness * 
tween your eyes for the dead. 


2 °For thou art an holy people un- * chap. 7. 
to the Lorp thy God, and the Lorp ery 


hath chosen thee to be a peculiar peo- 


DEUTERONOMY. XIV. [v. 3—6. 
5 The hart, and the roebuck, and 
the fallow deer, and the wild goat, 
and the 'pygarg, and the wild ox, 3:5 
and the chamois. re 
6 And every beast that parteth the 
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ple unto himself, above all the na- 
tions that are upon the earth. 

3 4 Thou shalt not eat any abo- 
minable thing. 


4 °These are the beasts which ye 


1 Or. 


€ Lev. 1? t 
2, &c. 


shall eat: the ox, the sheep, and the goat, 


hoof, and cleaveth the cleft into two 


CuHaAp. XIV. Not only was open idolatry 
to be sternly suppressed (ch. xiii.), but the 
whole life and walk of the people were to be 
regulated with continual regard to that 
character which God designed to impress 
upon them. ‘The words “‘ye are the children 
of the Lord your God” which introduce 
this chapter, suggest the principle which 
underlies its precepts. It was un ing 
their dignity and privileges to disfigure them- 
selves in mourning (vv. 1, 2), as the heathen 
which have no hope; or to defile themselves by 
eating ‘‘any abominable thing” (wv. 3—22) ; 
on the con they were to honour God 
and act worthily of their special relation- 
ship to Him by holy meals at the sanctuary ; 
meals associated with charity to the needy 
(vv. 23—29). 

1,2. make any baldness between your eyes 


4.e. by shaving the forepart of the head aft 


the eyebrows. The practices here named 
were common amongst the heathen, and seem 
to be forbidden, not only because such wild 
excesses of grief would be inconsistent in 
those who as children of a heavenly Father 
had prospects beyond this world, but also be- 
cause these usages themselves arose out of 
idolatrous notions. The mourners inflicted 
wounds and privations on themselves, as the 
priests of Baal (x K. xviii. 28) cut them- 
selves with knives, by way of propitiating 
deities to whom human suffering and woe 
were regarded as acceptable. 

The Roman law of the Ten Tables had 
restrictions (borrowed from Solon ; see Cicero, 
‘De Leg.’ 11. 25) very similar to those of the 
text and its parallel passages. 

3—321. Moses follows up the general in- 
junction against eating ‘any abominable 
thing” by specifying particularly what crea- 
tures may and what may not be used as food. 
The restrictions laid down are substantially 
repeated from the parallel passages of Levit. 

where see notes), but not without notewor- 

y variation. ‘Three classes of creatures are 
here referred to, quadrupeds (vv. 4—9), fishes 
Se g and ro), and fowls (wv. 11—21); a 

ourth class, reptiles, is omitted, though care- 
fully dealt with in Levit. xi.29, 30, where eight 
gr of it are forbidden : on the other hand, 
the locust and certain other insects are enume- 
rated as clean Levit. xi. 22, but are not named 
in this chapter. Both omissions are probably 
to be explained by the time and circumstances 
of the speaker, ‘The reptiles of the promised 


land, into which the people were about to 


enter, were not such as they would be likely 
to think of eating ; whilst the locust and the 
other insects, allowed as food in the earlier 
book, and probably of occasional importance 
as such in the wilderness, could be but of 
small account to those who had their fields 
and vineyards in Canaan, The example of 
John the Baptist (St Matt. iii. 4) shows us 
of itself that the omission of locusts from the 
list of clean animals in this place was not 
supposed to exclude them. So too in wv. 19 
‘every creeping thing that flieth” is simply 
forbidden; and the qualification of Levit. 
xi. 20, that such of this class as “have legs 
above their feet to leap ” may nevertheless be 
eaten, is omitted. On the border of the pro- 
mised land, and in a repetition of laws which 
he desired particularly to impress, this per- 
mission is passed over as of no moment. 
Here too the kinds of clean quadrupeds are 
specified by name as well as in general cha~ 
racteristics, obviously because the diet of the 
people would for the future mainly be drawn 

m this class. In Levit. xi. 3 sqq., whilst 
they had yet many years of life in the desert 
before them, it was enough to lay down the 
law as regards quadrupeds in general terms. 

4. the ox, the sheep, and the goat| These 
are probably named first as being the animals 
used for sacrifice. In the next wv. follow 
the wild animals which might lawfully be 
eaten, though not sacrificed. 


5. Ihe bart] i.e. the ordinary kind of 
deer; other and less common species come 
after. 


JSallow deer Rather perhaps antelope. The 
word is derived from a root signifying ‘to 
be red.” 

the pygarg] Hebr. dtshon, a species of 
antelope or gazelle. 

wild ox| Hebr. tho, translated Is. li. 20 
“wild bull;” to be carefully distinguished 
from the re’em: cf. Num. xxili. 22 and note. 
The “tho” is also a kind of antelope. The 
etymology of the name points to its swiftness 
in running. The LXX. render oryx. Both 
the pygarg and the oryx are named Herod. 
IV. 192. 

chamois] Hebr. zamer; LXX. the came- 
lopard, i.e. the giraffe. The giraffe how- 
ever is not a native of Palestine. It is there- 
fore more likely to be another species of 
antelope. Its name is derived from a root 
signifying ‘‘to leap.” 
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14 And every raven after his kind, 
15 And the owl, and the night 

hawk, and the cuckow, and the hawk 

after his kind, 

16 The little owl, and the great 
owl, and the swan, 

17 And the pelican, and the gier 
eagle, and the cormorant, 

18 And the stork, and the heron 
after her kind, and the lapwing, and 
the ¢ bat. 

19 And every creeping thing that * 
flieth 7s unclean unto you: they shall 
not be eaten. 

20 rs all clean fowls ye may eat. 

21 { Ye shall not eat of any thing 
that dieth of itself: thou shalt give 
it unto the stranger that zs in thy 
gates, that he may eat it; or thou 
mayest sel] it unto an alien: for thou 
art an holy people unto the Lorn thy 
God. /Thou shalt not seethe a kid /Exod 23. 
in his mother’s milk. Mg 


claws, and cheweth the cud among 
the beasts, that ye shall eat. 

7 Nevertheless these ye shall not 
eat of them that chew the cud, or 
of them that divide the cloven hoof ; 
as the camel, and the hare, and the 
coney: for they chew the cud, but 
divide not the hoof; therefore they 
are unclean unto you. 

8 And the swine, because it di- 
videth the hoof, yet cheweth not the 
cud, it 7s unclean unto you: ye shall 
not eat of their flesh, nor touch their 
dead carcase. 

g 9% ?These ye shall eat of all that 
are in the waters: all that have fins 
and scales shall ye eat : 

10 And whatsoever hath not fins 
and scales ye may not eat; it ss un- 
clean unto you. 

11 4 Of all clean birds ye shall eat. 

12 But these are they of which ye 
shall not eat: the eagle, and the ossi- 


é Lev. 11. 


@ Lev, 121. 


& 34. 26. 


frage, and the ospray, 
13 And the glede, and the kite, 
and the vulture after his kind, 


7. the bare} See on Levit. xi. 6. 


12. The birds here named are the same 
as those in Lev. xi. 13 sqq. (where sce note), 
except that in 13 ‘the glede” (raah) is 
added. The “vulture” (dayyah) of v. 13 
is no doubt the same as the (daab) of Lev. 
xl. 14. 

21. 
of itself: thou shalt give it to the stranger, 

c.] The prohibition is repeated from Levit. 
xxii. 8: the directions as to the di ] of the 
carcase are peculiar to Deut, ‘Their motive is 
clear. To have forbidden the people either to 
eat themselves that which had died, or to allow 
any others to do so, would have involved loss 
of property, and consequent temptation to an 
infraction of the command. ‘The permissions 
now for the first time granted would have 
been useless in the wilderness. During the 
forty years’ wandering there could be but little 
opportunity of selling such carcases ; whilst 
non-Israelites living in the camp would in 
such a matter be bound by the same rules as 
the Israelites (Levit. xvii. 15, and xxiv. 22). 
‘‘The stranger that is in thy gates” will 
be the uncircumcised proselyte, or in the 
language of later Judaism ‘‘the proselyte of 
the gate.” Such a one would stand midway 
between the “‘proselyte of righteousness, 
who was circumcised and a “debtor to do 
the whole law,” and “the alien,” who had no 


Ye shall not eat of anything that dieth 


22 Thou shalt truly tithe all the 
increase of thy seed, that the field 
bringeth forth year by year. 


concern whatever in the national religion. 
It would seem, on comparing this v. with 
Levit. xvii. 15, that greater stringency is here 
given to the requirement of abstinence from 
that which had died of itself. In the earlier 
book the eating of such flesh involved merely 
uncleanness until the evening; here it is abso- 
lutely interdicted. Probably on this, as on 
so many other points, allowance was made for 
the circumstances of the people. Flesh meat 
was no doubt often scarce in the desert. It 
would therefore have been a hardship to for- 
bid entirely the use of that which had not 
been killed. Now however when the plenty 
of the promised land was before them, the 
modified toleration of this unholy food is 
withdrawn. 


22. Thou shalt truly tithe all the increase 
of thy seed) ‘These words recall] in general 
terms the command of the earlier legislation 
respecting tithes (cf. Lev. xxvii. 30, Num. xvii. 
27) but refer more particularly to the second or 
festival tithe, which was anexclusively vegetable 
one: see Introd. §5. So Keil, Schultz, Lange, 
&c., and the Jewish authorities generally. 
One computation of the increase of the field 
would of course serve for both the Levitical 
tithe of Lev. xxvii., so far as it consisted of 
that increase, and for the other tithe to be 
applied to the feasts at the sanctuary, or in 
each third year at home, as directed in this 
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23 And thou shalt eat before the 
Lorp thy God, in the place which 
he shall choose to place his name 
there, the tithe of thy corn, of thy 
wine, and of thine oil, and the first- 
lings of thy herds and of thy flocks; 
that- thou mayest learn to fear the 
Lorp thy God always. 

24 And if the way be too long for 
thee, so that thou art not able to 
carry it; or if the place be too far 
from thee, which the Lorp thy God 
shall choose to set his name there, 
when the Lorp thy God hath blessed 
thee : 

25 Then shalt thou turn it into 
money, and bind up the money in 
thine hand, and shalt unto the 
place which the Lorp thy God shall 
choose : 

26 And thou shalt bestow that 
money for whatsoever thy soul lusteth 
after, for oxen, or for sheep, or for 
wine, or for strong drink, or for what- 
soever thy soul ‘desireth: and thou 


pried shalt eat there before the Lorp thy 


assage: cf. on vy. 28, 29. One tenth would 
long to the Levites, the second tenth would 
remain at the disposal of the Jandowner for 
the purposes so earnestly commended to him 
in Deut. xii. 6, 7, 17—20 (see notes), and in 
_ this passage. These purposes are minutely 
classified and regulated in the Mishna, Thus 
altogether one-fifth part of the annual produce 
would be claimed for religious hospitable and 
charitable employments; and this, considering 
the various charges met out of it, would not be 
an unreasonably burdensome impost. See on 
Gen. xli. 34, xlvii. 26, and Winer, ‘ Realwirt,’ 
Article, Zebent), and Saalschutz, ‘ Mos, 
echt,’ I. 354 sqq., who however regard the 
festival tithe as levied upon the nine portions 
that remained after the Levitical tithe had 
been subtracted, and not as a full tenth of all 
the produce. The tithes are only named here 
in passing, as are also the firstlings, in order 
to introduce certain directions ing the 
sacred meals which were celebrated out of 
them. The firstlings come on for more special 
treatment in xv. 19 sqq. 


28, 29. Cf. on xxvi. 12. It is only 
necessary to observe here that the tithe thus 
directed in the third year to be dispensed in 
Charity at home, though called by the Jewish 
authorities ‘‘ the third tithe,” was not paid in 
addition to that in other years bestowed on 
the sacred meals, but was substituted for it. 
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[v. 23—r. 


God, and thou shalt rejoice, thou, 
and thine household, 


27 And “the Levite that ss within £ chap. =. 
thy aan ; thou shalt not forsake him ; 
for 


e hath no part nor inheritance 
with thee. 

28 4 At the end of three years 
thou shalt bring forth all the tithe of 
thine increase the same year, and shalt 
Jay st up within thy gates : 

29 And the Levite, (because he 
hath no part nor inheritance with 
thee,) and the stranger, and the fa- 
therless, and the widow, which are 
within thy gates, shall come, and 
shall eat and be satisfied; that the 
Lorp thy God may bless thee in all the 
work of thine hand which thou doest. 


CHAPTER XV. : 

1 The seventh year a year of rdease for the poor. 
7 It must be no let of lending or giving. 12 
An Hebrew servant, 16 except he will not 

| depart, must in the seventh year go forth free 
and wal furnished. 19 All firstling males 
of the cattle are to be sanctified unto the Lord. 


T the end of * every seven 
thou shalt make a release. 


. 


This is plainly implied in the text. ‘The three 
years would count from the Sabbatical year, 
and Moses accordingly goes on to legislate in 
reference to that important year in the begin- 
ning of the next chapter. In the Sabbatical 
year there would of course be neither pay- 
ment of tithe nor celebration of the feasts at 
the Sanctuary. In the third and sixth years 
of the septennial cycle the feasts would be 
superseded i Or private hospitality enjoined 
in the verses re us. 

28. all the tithe] LXX. wav ro énidéxa- 
rov: Vulg. ‘‘aliam decimam,” #.e, the second 
tithe : see above. 


CuHap. XV. The regulations for the relief 
of the necessitous by means of the triennial 
tithe are followed up in this chapter by 
others of a similar tendency. Vv. 1—11 pre= 
scribe a Year of Release; wv. 12—18 the 
manumission of Hebrew. slaves; vv. 19—23 
the appropriation of the firstlings of cattle, 
which had already (xii. 6; xiv. 23) been 
designated as offerings to be made by the 
people for sacred and charitable purposes. 


1—11. The Year of Release is no doubt 
identical with the Sabbatical Year of the 
earlier legislation; on which see Exod. xxiii. 
Io sqq., and Levit. xxv. 2 sqq.; the word 
‘‘release ’ of this passage being indeed funda- 
mentally the same word as is used in refer- 


years @ Lev. 25. 
2, 4: 


v. 2—7.] 


2 And this ss the manner of the 
tHeb. release: Every ‘creditor that lend- 
the lend eth ought unto his neighbour shall 
ing of hit release it; he shall not exact it of 

his neighbour, or of his brother; be- 
cause it is called the Lorp’s release. 
3 Of a foreigner thou mayest ex- 
act it again: but that which is thine 
with thy brother thine hand shall 
release ; 
Seong 'Save when there shall be no 
that there poor among you; for the Lorp shall 
™ mo beer oreatly bless thee in the land which 
the Lorp thy God giveth thee for an 
inheritance to possess it : 


1 Or, 
To 


ence to the land Exod. xxiii. 11. The com- 
mand of the older legislation is here amplified. 
. Not only is the land to have its “ release” or 
‘‘rest” for the year, but the debt also. The 
obvious reference of this passage to that of 
Exod. seems to render it most probable (as 
Rosenm., Bahr, ‘Symb.’ 11. 570; Saalschitz, 
Keil, Knobel, Schultz, &c., maintain), in 
spite of a consensus of Jewish authorities to 
the contrary, that the release in question 
must have been for the year, not total and 
final. As the land-was during this year to 
keep sabbath, so the debt was to stand over ; 
but neither of the one nor the other would 
the usufruct be lost in perpetuity to the 
owner. It seems further clear that the release 
had reference only to loans (see especially v. 2) ; 
and to loans lent because of poverty (cf. vv. 
4, 7). Apparently therefore that a debt con- 
tracted ¢.g. by purchase of goods, would not 
come under this law. It would seem, however, 
notwithstanding these qualifications, and the 
fact that the release did not extend at all to 
foreigners, that the law was found too strin- 


gent for the avarice of the gc for it was 
one of those which the Rabbis ‘ made of 
none effect by their traditions.” A gloss 


attributed to Hillel permitted the judges to 
authorize a creditor to enforce his claim even 
during the year of release. (See Smith's 
‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ 111. 1074.) This fact, 
as well as the ces in the later books to 
the year of release and the laws associated 
with it, shows that the ordinances of Moses 
- now re us were sufficiently well under- 
stood, though too much disregarded in the 
later days of the Jewish commonwealth. (Cf. 
Is. Ixi. 1, 2; Jer. xxxiv. 8—17.) 
2. manner of the release) Cf. the similar 
phrase xix. 4; 1 K. ix. 15. 
be shall not exact it of bis neighbour, or 
of bis brother] Lit. ‘“‘he shall not urge or 
ress his neighbour and his brother.” The 
tter words are added to explain who is 
meant by the neighbour: i.e. not one who 
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5 Only if thou carefully hearken 
unto the voice of the Lorp thy God, 
to observe to do all these command- 
ments which I command thee this 


y: 
6 For the Lorp thy God blesseth 


thee, as he promised thee : and ¢ thou ? chap. 28 


shalt lend unto many nations, but 
thou shalt not borrow ; and thou shalt 
fa over many nations, but they 
shall not reign over thee. 

7 4 If there be among you a poor 
man of one of thy brethren within 
any of thy gates in thy land which 
the Lorp thy God giveth thee, thou 


lives near, but an Israelite as opposed to a 
foreigner. 

because it is called the Lorp's release] Ren- 
der because proclamation has been 
made of the Lord’s release. The verb 
is impersonal, and implies (cf. xxxi. 10) that 
‘the solemnity of the year of release” has 
been publicly announced. 


3. Of a foreigner thou st exact st) 
The foreigner would not be bound by the 
restriction of the Sabbatical year, and there- 
fore would have no claim to its special rentis- 
sions and privileges. He could earn his usual 
income in the seventh as in other years, and’ 
therefore is not exonerated from liability to 
discharge a debt any more in the one than the 
others. 


4. Save when there shall be no poor among 
you; for the Lorp shall greatly bless thee} 
Rather perhaps “‘no poor with thee,” #. ¢. 
concerned in the transaction. See Note at end 
of chapter. There is no inconsistency between 
this and v.11, in which it is affirmed that “the 
poor shall never cease out of the land.” The 
meaning seems simply to be “Thou must 
release the debt for the year, except when 
there be no poor person concerned, a con- 
tingency which may happen, for the Lord 
shall greatly bless thee.” ‘Thus it was lawful 
to call in a loan (one contracted e.g. for such 
as the purchase of land. carrying 
on commerce &c.) when the borrower could 
refund it without impoverishment. The 
reasonableness of the limitation of the release 
is obvious. If no lender could recover his 
money during the year of release the un- 
scrupulous debtor might have enriched him- 
self at the expense of his, perhaps less wealthy, 
neighbour. The general object of these pre- 
cepts, as also of the year of Jubilee and the 
laws respecting inheritance, is to prevent the 
total ruin of a needy man, and his dis- 
appearance from the families of Israel by the 
sale of his patrimony. 
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shalt not harden thine heart, nor shut 
thine hand from thy poor brother : 
«Matt's. 8 ¢ But thou shalt open thine hand 
Luke6. 34. wide unto him, and shalt surely lend 
him sufficient for his need, in that 
which he wanteth. 

g Beware that there be not a 

‘Heb. ‘thought in thy ‘wicked heart, say- 

tHeb, Ing, The seventh year, the year of 

Belisl, —_ release, is at hand; and thine eye be 
evil against thy poor brother, and thou 
givest him nought; and he cry unto 
the Lorp against thee, and it be sin 
unto thee. 

10 Thou shalt surely give him, and 
thine heart shall not be grieved when 
thou givest unto him: because that 
for this thing the Lorp thy God 
shall bless thee in all thy works, and 
in all that thou puttest thine hand unto. 

11 For the poor shall never cease 
out of the land: therefore I command 
thee, saying, Thou shalt open thine 
hand wide unto thy brother, to thy 
poor, and to thy needy, in thy land. 

dExod.2r. 12 1 And if thy eet an He- 
brew man, or an Hebrew woman, be 
sold unto thee, and serve thee six 

ears; then in the seventh year thou 
shalt let him go free from thee. 


9. Beware that there be not a thought in 
thy wicked heart] Render, that there be not 
a wicked wordinthyheart. The word 
belial, worthlessness, (cf. xiii. 13, and note) is 
used emphatically in place of an adjective, 
and is in apposition grammatically to “word,” 
not, as suggested by A. V., to ch .” The 
original is very forcible, ‘‘ that there be not 
in thy heart a word which is worthless, 
ness,”’ 


14. Thou shalt furnish him liberally] The 
verb in the Hebrew is remarkable. It means 
‘thou shalt lay on his neck,” “adorn his 
neck with thy gifts.” The LXX. and Vulg. 
express the end and purpose of the command; 
épodcoy épodiacecs, ‘* dabis viaticum.” 

12—18. Regulations of a similarly bene- 
ficent tenor with those respecting debtors are 
now laid. down respecting Hebrew servants, 
‘The commands here are repeated from Exod. 
xxi. 2—6, with amplifications characteristic 
of Deut. Jn the earlier code mention is 
made only of the manservant, here of the 
maidservant also (v. 12): there the command 
is simply to manumit after six years of ser- 
vice; now it is further required (wv. 13, sqq.) 


13 And when thou sendest him out 
free from thee, thou shalt not let him 

away empty : 

Poa Thou aah furnish him libe- 
rally out of thy flock, and out of thy 
floor, and out of thy winepress: of 
that wherewith the Lorp thy God 
hath blessed thee thou shalt give unto 
him. 

15 And thou shalt remember that 
thou wast a bondman in the land of 
Egypt, and the Lorp thy God re- 
deemed thee: therefore i command 
thee this thing to day. 

16 And it shall be, if he say unto 
thee, I will not go away from thee ; 
because he loveth thee and thine house, 
because he is well with thee ; 

17 *Then thou shalt take an aul, ¢ Exod. 2: 
and thrust zt through his ear unto the 
door, and he shall be thy servant for 
ever. And also unto thy maidservant 
thou shalt do likewise. 

18 It shall not seem hard unto 
thee, when thou sendest him away 
free from thee; for he hath been 
worth a double hired servant to thee, 
in serving thee six years: and the 
Lorp thy God shall bless thee in all 
that thou doest. 


that liberal provision should be made for 
launching the freedman on an independent 
course of life. ‘The release of the servant is 
connected with the Sabbatical principle though 
not with the Sabbatical year. That relcase 
was to take place after six years of bondage 
in all cases. The injunction is introduced 
here only because it is, like that of the Sab- 
batical year, one of those designed for the 
benefit of the poor. It is noteworthy also 
that the prospect of a gift of this sort, the 
amount of which was left at the master’s 
discretion, would be likely to encourage 
diligence and faithfulness during the years of 
servitude. 


17. thou shalt take an aul| Thus bored ears 
were made a badge of slavery, and so became 
ignominious. ‘This would discourage the 
wearing of ear-rings, which are often in the 
East regarded as amulets. 


18. be bath been worth a double hired sere 
vant to thee, in serving thee six years] Render, 
rather perhaps, ‘‘ double the hire of a hireling 
has he earned thee by serving thee six years :” 
t.c. such a servant has earned twice as much a8 
acommon hired labourer would have done in 


S Exod. 34. 
19. 


v. 19—23.] 


19 { “All the firstling males that 
come of thy herd and of thy flock 
-thou shalt sanctify unto the Lorp 
thy God: thou shalt do no work with 
the firstling of thy bullock, nor shear 
the firstling of thy sheep. 
- 90 Thou shalt eat st before the 


gLev.22. Lorp thy God year by year in the 


hap. x7, Place which the Lorp shall choose, 
bens thou and thy household. 


12. 


21 £And if there be any blemish 


the same time. So substantially Saad., Rashi, 
Rosenm., Wogue, &c. The clause is how- 
ever somewhat obscure and difficult. Literal- 
ly it runs, ‘‘ double the hire of a hireling hath 
he served thee during six years.” Schultz, 
Knob., Keil, &c., understand this to mean 
‘‘he has done so much that if you had had 
to keep a day labourer in place of him, the 
cost to you would have been twice as great.” 


19—23. ‘The command to dedicate the 
firstborn to God, as a memorial of the destruc- 
tion of the firstborn of the Egyptians, is one 
of the very earliest regulations of the Mosaic 
ritual (Ex. xiii. rr sqq.). The directions of 
the preceding legislation (see Num. xviii. 15 
sqq.) are here assumed, with the injunction 
added, that the animals thus set apart to God 

uv. 19) were not to be used by their owners 

r their earthly purposes. It is further 
allowed that firstborn animals which had a 
blemish should be regarded as exceptions, and 
instead of being given to God might be used 
as food (vv. 21, 22). The application of the 
firstborn of cattle is here directed as in xii. 6, 
17 and xiv. 23: they are to be consumed in 
the sacred feasts at the Sanctuary. 

It has been pointed out that the flesh of the 
firstlings is given (Num. xviii. 18) to the 
priest, whilst in the passage before us, as in 
xli. 6, 17, and xiv. 23, the same flesh is as- 
signed as the wherewithal for the sacred feasts 
which the offerer and his household were to 
celebrate at the Sanctuary. The inconsistency 
is apparent only. - Num. xviii. 18, in assigning 
the pe ’s portion, prescribes as regards the 
firstborn, ‘‘ the flesh of them shall be thine, as 
the wave breast and the right shoulder are 
thine :” i.¢. shall be thine on the like terms 
and conditions as the wave breast and right 
shoulder are so. ‘This can scarcely mean, as 
some (Kalisch, Hengstenberg) have thought, 
that only those portions of the firstlings were 
to go to the priests, the rest remaining the 
property of the offerer for a sacrificial meal ; 
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therein, as if it be lame, or blind, 
or have any ill blemish, thou shalt 
not sacrifice it unto the Lorp thy 
God. 

22 Thou shalt eat it within thy 
gates: the unclean and the clean per- 
son shall eat it alike, as the roebuck, 
and as the hart. 

23 *Only thou shalt not eat the 
blood thereof; thou shalt pour it upon 
the ground as water. 


it rather directs that the flesh of the firstlings 
was to be disposed of by the priests in the 
same manner as the wave breast and heave 
shoulder. The appropriation of these, the 
priests’ portions, is seen from Levit. vii. 15, 16. 
They were to be employed in a sacrificial 
feast which had to be held on the day of the 
making of the offering, or on the next day, 
and of course at the Sanctuary. In the case 
of the firstlings the priests would have the 
whole of the victim to consume thus at once, 
and at certain seasons no doubt many victims 
at once. Under these circumstances the 
priest would naturally invite the offerers to 
partake in the feast for which such abundant 
provision was made; and indeed would feel it 
a duty to do so. The presentation of the 
firstlings is spoken of Ex, xiii. 15 asa sacrifice; 
and a sacrificial meal on the flesh of the 
victim, in which the offerer and those as- 
sociated with him partook, was an established 
part of the system and ritual of sacrifice. In 
the case of the firstborn, where all the flesh 
was the perquisite of the priests, the offerer 
could only have his share in such meal on the 
invitation of the priests; an invitation which 
we may be sure would never be withheld, and 
which 1s regarded in the text accordingly as a 
matter of course if not of right. We must 
remember that the expectation of sharing in 
the feast on the firstlings would tend to en- 
courage their being regularly brought in by 
the people; and that under no circumstances 
would the priests be allowed to sell any por- 
tion of them. Any flesh of such offerings 
remaining till the third day had to be burnt 
(Lev. vil. 17). It is to be noted too that 
Moses in the text is addressing the whole 
people—priests, Levites, and laity. The gene- 
ral direction then that the firstlings should be 
brought to the Sanctuary and there consumed 
in a sacred meal seems on the whole sufficient- 
ly accordant with the earlier legislation on the 
same offerings. Cf. Keil on Deut. xii. 6 and 
7, from whom this note is principally taken. 


NOTE on CHAP. XV. 4. 
Save when there shall be no poor] ‘The Gerhard, several Commentators quoted in 


sense suggested in the foot-note is adopted by 


Poole's Synopsis, Rosenm. (‘nisi fortasse 
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A chap. 12 
16, 23. 
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pauperes non sint”), Maurer, Michaelis, 
Dathe, &c.; and seems on the whole the pre- 
ferable one. The particles ‘5 DDN are thus 
taken much in thé same sense as in Amos ix. 
8, ‘‘except that,” ‘saving that.” The ‘‘ save 
when” of the A. V. brings out the force of 
the clause more clearly than ‘save that,” but 
the meaning is substantially the same. Knobel 
insists that the clause gives an absolute pro- 
mise that there should be no poverty in Israel. 
But no writer would set forth such a promise 
and then six verses afterwards flatly contra- 
dict himself: cf. v. 11. Others regard the 
words as giving a conditional promise, which 
was not accomplished because of Israel’s dis- 


CHAPTER XVI. 
1 The feast of the passover, 9 of weeks, 13 of 
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[v. x, 2. 


obedience. But the statement in v. rr that 
‘‘the poor should never cease out of the 
land,” is not announced as a penalty for sin. 
The rendering of margin is supported by 
the Syr., Bp. Wordsworth and others. But 
no passage has been alleged in which ‘3 DDS 
has this telic force; on the contrary these par- 
ticles, as the root of DDN determines, always 
have a limiting force: cf. Num. xiii. 28; Judg. 
iv. 9. Several modern Comm. (Keil, Schultz, 
Lange, &c.) take the clause as an imperative, 
“only let there not be &c.;” so taken however 
its connexion with what follows is awkward 
and obscure. 


Lorp thy God : for 2 in the month of % Exod 1s 


Abib the Lorp thy God brought thee ~ 
forth out of Egypt by night. 


tabernacles. 16 Every male must offer, as he Fa 
is able, af these three feasts. 18 Of judges and 2% J hou shalt therefore sacrifice the 
justice. 21 Groves and images are for- passover unto the Lorp thy God, of . 
«biden. the flock and the herd, in the ¢ place « chap. 12. 
« Exod. 12, BSERVE the month of Abib, which the Lorp shall choose to place > 
2, XG 


and keep the passover unto the 


CHAP. XVI. Moses continues in this 
chapter the review of the religious ordinances 
to observed by the people in Canaan. 
Prominent amongst these were the three great 
festivals, of Passover, Pentecost, and Taber- 
nacles. The regulations respecting them given 
in the earlier books (Ex. xii, Lev. xxiii, 
Num. xxviil. and xxix.) are assumed, and the 
feasts themselves touched upon only so far as 
present circumstances required. ‘The treat- 
ment throughout presupposes the hearers to 
be well informed as to the ordinances in 
question, and only needing to have their at- 
tention drawn to certain particulars as to 
which reiteration might seem advisable, or 
changes called for. The cardinal point on 
which the whole of the prescriptions here 
before us turn is evidently the same as has 
been so often insisted on in the previous 
chapters, viz. the concentration of the religious 
Services of the people round one common 
Sanctuary. The prohibition against observing 
these great feasts, the three annual epochs in 
the sacred year of the Jew, at home and in 
private, is reiterated in a variety of words no 
less than six times in the first sixteen verses of 
this chapter (2, 6, 7, 11, 15, 16). Hence it 
is easy to see why nothing is here said of the 
other holy days. No doubt the Great Day of 
Atonement (Lev. xxiil. 26 sqq.), and the Feast 
of Trumpets (Lev. xxiii. 23 sqq.), are as posi- 
tively enjoined by Moses as are the three 
Festivals mentioned in the present chapter: 
but it was no part of the observances of either 
of those days that all the males should ‘ap- 
pear before the Lord.” ‘Those days might be 


his name there. 


regularly observed by the faithful without the 
necessity of their going to the central Sanc- 
tuary for the purpose; and so could furnish 
no occasion for enforcing that peculiar and 
leading topic of Deuteronomy, the observance 
of a national and visible unity in faith and 
worship. 

1—8. The Feast of Passover (Ex. xii, 
1—27; Num. ix. 1—14; Lev. xxii, 1—8). 
A re-enforcement of this ordinance was the 
more n because its observance had 
clearly been intermitted for thirty-nine years 
(see on Josh. v. 10). One passover only had 
been kept in the wilderness, that recorded in 
Num. ix., where see notes. Various Jewish 
authorities observed that the passover was not 
designed to be kept regularly until after the 
settlement in Canaan (see Exod. xn. 25, xiii. 
5). The same remark may be made of the 

east of Pentecost (see Lev. xxiii. 10). 


2. sacrifice the passover] i.e. offer the 
sacrifices proper to the feast of the passover, 
which lasted seven days. ‘The word passover 
here is used in a general sense for the passover 
offerings, as in St John xviii. 28, ‘that they 
might eat the passover,” #.e. the passover offer- 
ings. The passover itself in the strictest sense 
was a lamb or a kid (Exod. xii. 5); but the 
slaying of this on the fourteenth day of the 
month at even was but the inauguration of a 
large number of sacrifices appointed for the 
days following (Num. xxviii. 17—24; 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 7). These sacrifices, strictly the pass- 
over offerings Sore arte were often by 
the Jews spoken of, together with the paschal 


@ Exod. 12. 
3 


¢ Exod. 34. 
25. 


8Oc, ill. 


v. 3—10.] 


3 %Thou shalt eat no leavened 
bread with it; seven days shalt thou 
eat unleavened bread therewith, even 
the bread of affliction ; for thou camest 
forth out of the land of Egypt in 
haste: that thou mayest remember 
the day when thou camest forth out 
of the land of Egypt all the days of 
thy life. 

4 ‘And there shall be no leavened 
bread seen with thee in all thy coast 
seven days; neither shall there any 
thing of the flesh, which thou sacri- 
ficedst the first day at even, remain 
all night until the morning. 

5 Thou mayest not ' sacrifice the 
passover within any of thy gates, which 
the Lorp thy God giveth thee: 

6 But at the place which the Lorp 
thy God shall choose to place his 


lamb that inaugurated them, as simply the 
Pascha or Passover. It is clear that the word 
passover is thus used in the passage before us 
from what follows immediately in the next 
v., ‘thou shalt eat no leavened bread 
with it: seven days shalt thou eat unleavened 
bread therewith:” i.e. with the passover. 
Now the passover in the narrowest sense, 
i.e. the lamb or kid, had to be consumed on 
the first evening, v. 4. That therefore with 
which they were to eat unleavened bread 
seven days is the passover in the wider sense, 
the paschal offerings which continued to be 
Offered throughout the week. Hence the 
direction to ‘sacrifice the passover of the 
flock and the herd,” 3.¢. of small cattle and 
oxen, is no variation of the ordinance of 
Exod. xii. 5. The rite of the hal lamb is 
presupposed throughout, and the command of 
the present passage is to bring the other 
paschal offerings “of the flock and of the 
herd” to the place which the Lord should 
choose. In the latter part of v. 4 and the 
following vv. Moses passes, as the context 
again shows, into the narrower sense of the 
word passover. 


7. thou shalt roast} Lit. Thou shalt 
cook it. The word (4ashal) means gene- 
rally to prepare food by cooking. Ordinarily 
it is applied to boiling: but it may be used, 
as here and in 2 Chron. xxxv. 13, of roasting 
also. The previous rules about the passover 
being assumed, no Jew would think of 
cooking it in any other way than by fire. 

thou shalt turn in the morning, and go unto 
thy tents] i.e. after the Paschal Supper in the 
courts or neighbourhood of the Sanctuary 
was over, they might disperse to their several 
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name in, there thou shalt sacrifice the 
passover at even, at the going down 
of the sun, at the season that thou 
camest forth out of Egypt. 

7 And thou shalt roast and eat st 
in the place which the Lorp thy God 
shall choose: and thou shalt turn in 
the morning, and go unto thy tents. 

8 Six days thou shalt eat unlea- 
vened bread: and on the seventh 
day shall be a tsolemn assembly 


work therein. 


g @/Seven weeks shalt thou num-/ Lev. 23 


ber unto thee: begin to number the ~~ 
seven weeks from such time as thou 
beginnest to put the sickle to the corn. 
10 And thou shalt keep the feast 
of weeks unto the Lorp thy God 


with 'a tribute of a freewill offering aes: 


lodgings. These would of course be within a 
short distance of the Sanctuary, because the 
other paschal offerings were yet to be offered 
day by day for seven days, and the people 
would remain to share them; and especially 
to take part in the holy convocation on the 
first and seventh of the days. The expression 
“unto thy tents,” means simply ‘to thy 
dwellings,” as in 1: K, viii. 66. The use 
of “tents” as a synonym for “dwellings” 
(cf. Is, xvi. 5) is a trace of the original 
nomadic life of the people. 


9—13. Feast of Weeks; and vv. 13—17, 
Feast of Tabernacles. As regards these holy 
seasons nothing is here added to the rules 
given in Levit. and Num. except the clauses 
so often recurring in Deut. and so character- 
istic of it, which restrict the public celebration 
of the festivals to the Sanctuary, and enjoin 
that the enjoyments of them should be ex- 
tended to the Levites, widows, orphans, &c. 
It is obviously for the sake of urging these 
two last-mentioned points that any allusion 
is here made at all to the two feasts. 


9. begin to number the weeks from such 
time as thou beginnest to put the sickle to the 
corn] Lit. “upon the beginning of the sickle 
to the corn;” 4.¢. from the beginning of corn 
harvest. This could not be (Lev. xxiii. 
14, 15) until the presentation of the first- 
fruits of the new harvest before God on “the 
morrow after the sabbath” in the Passover 
week, i.e. the sixteenth of Nisan; and accord- 
ingly the fifty days were counted from this 
‘beginning of the sickle to the corn,” or law- 
ful commencement of harvest, on the second 
of the seven days of unleavened bread. 


857 


to tHeb_ 
the Lorp thy God : thou shalt do no *””"*** 
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t Heb. 
JSloor and 


thy wine- 


press. 


of thine hand, which thou shalt give 
unto the Lorp thy God, according as 
the Lorp thy God hath blessed thee : 

11 And thou shalt rejoice before 
the Lorp thy God, thou, and thy 
son, and thy daughter, and thy man- 
servant, and thy maidservant, and the 
Levite that is within thy gates, and 
the stranger, and the fatherless, and 
the widow, that are among you, in 
the place which the Lorp thy God 
hath chosen to place his name there. 

12 And thou shalt remember that 
thou wast a bondman in Egypt: and 
thou shalt observe and do these sta- 
tutes. 

13 & Thou shalt observe the feast 
of tabernacles seven days, after that 
thou hast gathered in thy ‘corn and 
thy wine: 

14 And thou shalt rejoice in thy 
feast, thou, and thy son, and thy 
daughter, and thy manservant, and 
thy maidservant, and the Levite, the 
stranger, and the fatherless, and the 
widow, that are within thy gates. 

15 Seven days shalt thou keep a 
solemn feast unto the Lorp thy God 
in the place which the Lorp shall 
choose: because the Lorp thy God 
shall bless thee in all thine increase, 
and in all the works of thine hands, 
therefore thou shalt surely rejoice. 


18—22. These wv. are closely con- 
nected in subject with the following chapter; 
and form with that and the four next 
chapters a proper lesson in the Synagogue 
service-book. ‘They introduce certain direc- 
tions for the administration of justice and the 
carrying on of the civil government of the 
people in Canaan. See on Judg. iii. 7. During 
the lifetime of Moses, he himself, specially in- 
spired and guided by God, was sufficient, with 
the aid of the subordinate judges appointed at 
a very early period of the people's indepen- 
dence (cf. Ex. xviii. 13 sqq.), for the duties in 
question; and the more so because the nation 
had thus far lived in encampment together, 
and so within a small compass. But now when 
Moses was to be withdrawn, and the people 
would soon be scattered up and down the 
land of Canaan, regular and permanent pro- 
vision must be made for civil and social order 
and good government. To such provision 
Moses now addresses himself; and with a 
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16 @ £ Three times in a year shall £ Exod. 23 
all thy males appear before the Lorp & x. 23 
thy Cod in the place which he shall 
choose; in the feast of unleavened 
bread, and in the feast of weeks, and 
in the feast of tabernacles: and * they * Ecclus. 
shall not appear before the Lorp *”* 
empty : 

17 Every man shall give ‘as he is Heb, 
able, according to the blessing of the ¢ the git 
Lorp thy God which he hath given 745 
thee. 

18 { Judges and officers shalt thou 
make thee in all thy gates, which the 
Lorp thy God giveth thee, through- 
out thy tribes: and they shall wudge 
the people with just judgment. 

1g Thou shalt not wrest judg- 
ment ; thou shalt not respect persons, 
‘neither take a gift: for a gift doth ¢ Pxod. 23. 
blind the eyes of the wise, and pervert — 


e | @) ; 
the ' words of the righteous. de 
20 ' That which is altogether just t Heb. 

Fustice, 


shalt thou follow, that thou mayest justice.’ 
live, and inherit the land which the 
Lorp thy God giveth thee. 

21 4 Thou shalt not plant thee a 
grove of any trees near unto the altar 
of the Lorp thy God, which thou 
shalt make thee. 

22 *Neither shalt thou set thee up # Lev. 26. 
any ‘image; which the Lorp thy ror, 
God hateth. yillan 


LT 


statesmanlike foresight, not only arranges for 
immediate exigencies, but leaves room within 
his plan for ideas and wants which as yet lay 
in the far distant future. 

21. Thou shalt not plant thee a grove of 
any trees} Render, Thou shalt not plant 
for thee any tree as an idol: literally 
‘¢as an Asherah,” i.e. an image of Astarte or 
Ashtaroth, the Phoenician goddess: cf. on 
vii. 13. The word is rendered ‘“ groves” by 
A. V. also in vii. 5, xii. 3; Ex. xxxiv. 13; 
Judg. vi.25. This rendering is adopted after 
LXX., Saad., and many ancient authorities, 
but cannot be maintained, for the word is 
connected with various verbs (e.g. ‘“‘ to make,” 
1 K. xiv. 15; ‘“‘to set up” or ‘‘erect,” 2 K. 
xvii, ro; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 19; ‘to build,” 
1 K xiv. 23) which are quite inapplicable to 
a grove. ‘The wooden idol in question was 
the stem of a tree, stripped of its boughs, 
set upright in the ground, and rudely carved 
with emblems, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
The things sacrificed niust be sound, 2 Idola- 
ters must be slain. 8 Hard controversies are 
to be determined by the priests and judges. 12 
The contemner of that determination must die. 
14 Zhe election, 16 and duty of a king. 
HOU shalt not sacrifice unto the 
Lorp thy God any bullock, or 
"sheep, wherein is blemish, or any 
evilfavouredness : for that :s an abo- 
mination unto the Lorp thy God. 
2 4 If there be found among you, 
within any of thy gates which the 


v. I—9.] 859 
5 Then shalt thou bring forth that 
man or that woman, which have com- 
mitted that wicked thing, unto thy 
gates, even that man or that woman, 
and shalt stone them with stones, till 
they die. 
6 * At the mouth of two witnesses, 2 Numb. 
or three witnesses, shall he that. is chad 19. 
worthy of death be put to death ; but tare. 33. 
at the mouth of one witness he shall ere 
not be put to death. 2 Cor. 13. 
7 The hands of the witnesses shall Heb. ro. 
be first upon him to put him to death, 7 


omg 


t Or, goat. 


Lorp thy God giveth thee, man or 
woman, that hath wrought wicked- 
ness in the sight of the Lorp thy 
God, in transgressing his covenant, 

3 And hath gone and served other 
gods, and worshipped them, either the 
sun, Or moon, or any of the host of 
heaven, which I have not commanded ; 

4 And it be told thee, and thou 
hast heard of it, and inquired dili- 
gently, and, behold, s# be true, and 
the thing certain, that such abomi- 
nation is wrought in Israel : 


Cuap. XVII. 1. This v. belongs in 
subject to the last chapter. It prohibits once 
more (cf. xv. 21) that form of insult to God 
which consists in offering to Him a blemished 
sacrifice. 

- any evilafavouredness| Render any evil 
thing. ‘The reference is to the faults or 
maims enumerated Lev. xxii. 2a—24. 

2—7. The detection and punishment of 
idolatry, as leading duties of the magistrate, 
are again enjoined (cf. xiii sqq.) with special 
reference to the legal forms to be adopted, 
vv. 5—7. The sentence is to be carried into 
effect at ‘“‘the gates” (cf. on Gen. xix. 1) of 
the town in which the crime is committed ; 
because, as ‘all the people” were to take a 
part, an open space would be requisite for 
the execution. Note the typical and pro- 
phetical aspect of the injunction; cf. Acts vii. 
58; Hebr. xiii. 12. It is quite in keeping with 
the time and circumstances of Deut. that we 
should find here the expression ‘unto the 
gates” instead of the ‘without the camp” of 
the earlier books; cf. Lev. xxiv. 14; Num. 
xv. 35. On the requirement of two wit- 
nesses see reff. in margin. ‘The accuser how- 
ever might himself be one of the two. The 
obligation laid on the witnesses (v. 7) on 
whose testimony sentence of death should be 

, to take the lead in the execution of 
It, is calculated to ensure their sincerity and 
truthfulness, and to deter from false witness. 


and afterward the hands of all the peo- 
ple. So thou shalt put the evil away 
from among you. 

8 4 If there arise a matter too 
hard for thee in judgment, between 
blood and blood, between plea and 
plea, and between stroke and stroke, 
being matters of controversy within 
thy gates: then shalt thou arise, and 

et thee up into the place which the 

ORD thy God shall choose ; 

g And thou shalt come unto the 


8—13. The transition is obvious from the 
enactments respecting a leading class of capital 
crimes to those respecting obscure or com- 
plicated cases. These wv. do not, strictly 
speaking, provide for a court of appeal. No 

rovision for appeals in the proper sense is 
ound in the laws of Moses. The cases in 
question are, like those to be brought before 
Moses in person according to the suggestion 
of Jethro (Ex. xviii. uml such as the in- 
ferior judges did not feel able to decide satis-. 
factorily, and which accordingly they remitted 
to their superiors. 

The Supreme Court is referred to in very 
general terms as sitting at the Sanctuary, v. 8, 
and as consisting of ‘the priests the Levites, 
and the judge that shall be in those days,” v. 9. 
“The judge” would no doubt usually be a lay- 
man, and thus the court would contain both 
an ecclesiastical and a civil element. In like 
manner Moses and Aaron (Num. xv. 33), 
and after Aaron’s death Moses and Eleazar 
(Num. xxvii. 2), seem to have acted as judges 
in chief whilst the people were still in the 
wilderness. Jehoshaphat, when (2 Chron. 
xix. 4—Ir) “he brought the people back 
unto the Lord God of their fathers,” organized 
his judicial system very closely upon the lines 
here laid down. He “set judges in the land 
throughout all the fenced cities of Judah,” 
i.e. local courts, as is enjoined Deut. xvi. 18, 
and appointed the chief priest and ‘‘ Zebadiah 
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t Heb. 
not to 
hearken. 


priests the Levites, and unto the judge 
that shall be in those days, and in- 
quire ; and saat shall shew thee the 
sentence of judgment : 

10 And thou shalt do according to 
the sentence, which they of that ae 
which the Lorp shall choose shall 
shew thee; and thou shalt observe to 
do according to all that they inform 
thee: 

11 According to the sentence of 
the law which they shall teach thee, 
and according to the judgment which 
they shall tell thee, thou shalt do: 
thou shalt not decline from the sen- 
tence which they shall shew thee, to 
the right hand, nor fo the left. 

12 And the man that will do pre- 
sumptuously, ‘and will not hearken 
unto the priest that standeth to mi- 
nister there before the Lorp thy God, 


the son of Ishmael, the ruler of the house of 
Judah” to be a central and supreme court at 
Jerusalem. On the judicial institutions of 
the Jews in general, see Note at end of 
chapter. 


9. the priests the Levites| This expres- 
sion, as also the similar one ‘the priests the 
sons of Levi,” is equivalent to ‘the Levitical 
priests,” and is found in Deut. and Josh. (cf. 
v. 18, Xvill. ¥, XXi. 5; Josh. ili. 3, &c.), in- 
stead of ‘“‘the sons of Aaron” of Exodus 
and the two following books. See on it, 
Introd. § v. 


14—20. The provisions for a supreme 
court of justice carry the writer on to the 
consideration of a contingency which nearly 
concerns this part of his polity, that of his 
people wishing to set a king over them. The 
king, if appointed, would of course gather 
round himself the functions of judicature and 
administration which are treated of in this 
part of the book; and his election, duties and 
responsibilities are thus naturally and appo- 
sitely spoken of here. On the inferences drawn 
from these verses as to the date of Deut. see 
Note at end of chapter. It is only neces- 
sary to observe here that the choice of a king 
is not, like that of judges and officers, xvi. 
18, enjoined, but simply permitted. ‘The rea- 
son of this is obvious. Provision for the due 
administration of justice is essential: that 
justice should be dispensed through monarch- 
ical forms is not so; and is accordingly only 
recognized as an arrangement which might 
probably result on the settlement and conso- 
lidation of the people in Canaan. 
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[v. ro—16. 


or unto the judge, even that man shall 
die : and thou shalt put away the evil 
from Israel. 

13 And all the people shall hear, 
and fear, and do no more presump- 
tuously. 

14 4 When thou art come unto 
the land which the Lorp thy God 
giveth thee, and shalt possess it, and 
shalt dwell therein, and shalt say, I 
will set a king over me, like as all the 
nations that are about me; 

15 Thou shalt in any wise set him 
king over thee, whom the Lorp thy 
God shall choose: one from among 
thy brethren shalt thou set king over 
thee: thou mayest not set a stranger 
over thee, which zs not thy brother. 

16 But he shall not multiply horses 
to himself, nor cause the people to 
return to Egypt, to the end that he 


14. No encouragement is given to the 
desire, natural in an Oriental people, for 
monarchical government ; but neither is such 
desire blamed, as appears from the fact that 
conditions are immediately laid down upon 
which it may be satisfied. 

I will set a king over me] Cf. 1S. viii. 
51 19. 

15. The king, like the judges and officers 
(cf. xvi. 18), is to be chosen by the people; 
but their choice is to be in accordance with 
the will of God, and to be made from 
amongst ‘their brethren.” Cf. 1 S. ix. 15, 
X. 24, XVi. 125 3 K. xix. 16. Neither the 
manner of the election, nor the channel through 
which the Divine will would be manifested, 
are specified. The former point, in this as in 
other such cases, is taken as sufficiently pro- 
vided for by the usual customs of the people ; 
the latter is appropriately left indeterminate. 
God would make His choice evident, and 
this was all that needed to be intimated. In 
fact a prophet was usually commissioned, as 
in the examples above cited; though in the 
case of Solomon the decision of the Lord was 
directly communicated to David also. Cf. 
1 Chron. xxii. ro. 

thou mayest not set a stranger over thee! 
The Jews extended this prohibition to all 
offices whatsoever; cf. Jer. xxx. 21; and na- 
turally attached the greatest importance to it: 
whence the significance of the question pro- 
posed to our Lord, ‘Is it lawful to give 
tribute to Cesar?” St Matt. xx. 17. A Gen- 
tile head for the Jewish people, which it was 
a main aim of the law to keep peculiar and 
distinct from others, was an anomaly. 


ov. 1919. 


should multiply horses: forasmuch as 
the Lorp hath said unto you, Ye 
shall henceforth return no more that 
way. 
17 Neither shall he multiply wives 
to himself, that his heart turn not 
_ away: neither shall he greatly mul- 
tiply to himself silver and gold. 


16. be shall not multiply horses to himself, 
nor cause the people to return to Egypt, to the 
end that be should multiply horses] ‘The horse 
_ was not anciently used in the East for purposes 
of agriculture or travelling, but ordinarily for 
war only. He appears constantly in Scrip- 
ture as the symbol and embodiment of fleshly 
strength and the might of the creature; cf. 
Ps. xx. 7, xxxiil. 16, 17, cxlvii. 10; Job 
XXxiX. I9 Sqq., and is sometimes significantly 
spoken of simply as ‘‘ the strong one,” cf. Jer. 
viii. 16. The spirit of the prohibition there- 
fore is that the king of Israel must not, like 
other earthly potentates, put his trust in costly 
and formidable preparations for war, but in 
God who ‘saves not by horses nor by horse- 
men,” Hos. i. 7. 

Canaan being a mountainous country was 
not suited for the breeding and training of 
horses. Egypt was the principal source 
whence the nations of western Asia drew 
their supplies of this animal: cf. x K. x. 
28, 29; and horses and chariots figure con- 
stantly as most important elements in the 
armies of the Pharaohs; cf. Ex. xiv. 5 sqq.; 
2K. vii. 6. The Assyrians likewise excelled 
in this arm (cf. 2 K. xviii. 23; Habak. i. 8; 
Nah. iil. 3), and it was the natural resource 
of the later kings of Judah, themselves weak 
in cavalry, to seek to balance the superiority 
of the Assyrians in this respect by alliances 
with the Egyptians. This policy of worldly 
wisdom is often and emphatically condemned 
by the prophets; cf. Is, xxx. 1, xxxvi. 9; 
Ezek. xvii. 15; and in the very spirit of the 
text. Egypt everywhere in Scripture stands 
as the antithesis to the theocratic covenant 
and kingdom on earth. ‘To cause the people 
to return to Egypt” would be to reverse that 
great and beneficent wonderwork of God 
which inaugurated the Mosaic covenant, the 
deliverance from the bondage of Egypt; and 
to bring that about of set purpose which God 
threatens (xxviii. 68) as the sorest punishment 
for Israel’s sin. The multiplication of horses 
could not take place, as experience in Solo- 
mon’s reign showed, without constant traffic 
with Egypt and consequent intercourse with 
the Egyptians; and this it was important for 
the purposes of the Mosaic law to prevent 
(cf. Ex. xiii. 173 Jer. xlii. 14 sqq.; Hos. xi. 5). 

17. Neither shall be multiply wives to 
himself] Cf. Ex. xxxiv. 16: where, however, 


Vou. I. 
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18 And it shall be, when he sit- 
teth upon the throne of his kingdom, 
that he shall write him a copy of this 
law in a book out of that which is 
before the priests the Levites : 

1g And it shall be with him, and_ 
he shall read therein all the days of 
his life: that he may learn to fear 


(as in Deut. vii. 3, 4) the warning is rather 
against intermarriage with idolatrous nations 
which might by their example seduce the 
chosen people from the faith, than as here, 
against excessive multiplication of wives. ‘The 
latter sin would lead to sensuality, and so to 
an apostasy no less fatal in effect than down- 
right idolatry. This rule, like the others, 
abridges to the ruler of Israel liberties usually 
enjoyed without stint by the kings of the East. 
It does not forbid polygamy, but inordinate 
polygamy. The Targum of Jonathan inter- 
prets it as limiting the king to eighteen wives. 
The restriction, however lax to Christian no- 
tions, was in the days of Moses unprecedented ; 
and demanded a higher standard in the king 
of Israel than was looked for amongst his 
equals in other nations, 

neither shall be greatly multiply to bimsclf 
silver and gold| In this third, as in the other 
two prohibitions, excess is forbidden. Vast 
accumulation of treasure could hardly be 
effected without oppression; nor when ef- 
fected fail to produce pride and a “trust in 
uncertain riches,” x ‘Tim. vi. 17. 

18. be shall write him a copy of this law] 
This prescription is every way a remarkable 
one. Philo and other Jewish commentators 
understand it as binding the king to tran- 
scribe the law with his own hand, The spirit 
of the rule however seems only to require 
that the king should have a copy written for 
him (so Saad., Keil, Knobel, &c.). It is in 
striking consistency with the dignity which 
everywhere throughout the Mosaic legislation 
surrounds the chosen people of God, that 
even if they will be ‘like as all the nations 
about,” and be governed by a king, care should 
nevertheless be taken that he shall be no Ori- 
ental despot. He is to be of no royal caste, 
but one from among thy brethren; he is to 
bear himself as a kind of ‘“ primus inter pares,” 
his heart not being lifted up above bis brethren, 
v. 20; he is, like his subjects, to be bound 
by the fundamental laws and institutions of 
the nation, and obliged, as they were, to 
do his duty in his station of life with constant 
reference thereto. The spirit of the text is 
that of St Matt. xxiii. 9. It is noteworthy 
too that none of the kings of Israel appears 
in character of a legislator. 

. a copy of this law] The A.V. reproduces 
exactly the sense of the Hebrew, and the ex- 
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the Lorp his God, to keep all the 
words of this law and these statutes, 
to do them : 

20 That his heart be not lifted up 
above his brethren, and that he turn 
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[v. 20. 


not aside from the commandment, to 
the right hand, or ¢o the left: to the 
end that he may prolong Ais days in 
his kingdom, he, and his children, in 
the a of Israel. 


pression is generally and correctly explained as 
importing the whole Pentateuch, or at any 
rate the legal portion of the Pentateuch. A 
knowledge of Exodus and the two following 
books would indeed be even more essential to 
the king than that of Deuteronomy, which is 
to so great an extent a hortatory comment on 
them and supplement to them, The LXX. 


renders “ro Sevrepovdpiov rovro”; and the 
Vulg. ‘ Deuteronomium legis hujus.” The 
Talmud understands favo copies, making misb- 
neb equivalent to “duplum.” 

in a book out of that which is before the 
priests the Levites] Cf. xxxi. 9 sqq. and 24 
sqq. and notes. 


NOTES on Cuap. xvil. 8—13, and 14—17. 


We have no means of determining ques- 
tions of detail connected with the judicial 
institutions of the ancient Jews. The words 
of this passage and of xix. 17, 18 intimate that 
the chief priest and the judge had each assessors 
or assistants; and the last-cited one seems to 
assign the inquiry into fact specially to the 
judges. ‘The priests the Levites” would 
naturally be regarded as more particularly 
entrusted with the duty of interpreting and 
expounding the law of God. 

Yet distinctions of a legal character, such 
as that between questions of law and ques- 
tions of fact, would not be drawn with nicety 
in the days of Moses, Some such distinctions, 
e.g. that between ecclesiastical, civil, and 
criminal causes, would be to some extent in- 
applicable under a theocracy. 

Three sorts of functionaries appear in the 
Pentateuch as taking part in the administra- 
tion of justice: (1) ‘‘the Elders;” (2) ‘‘ the 
Judges™ (D°DEY, once Ex. xxi. 22 D°9*5B); 
(3) ‘the Officers” (DD). 

For the basis of the whole system we must 
go back to the patriarchal institution of ‘the 
Elders.” Cf. on Num. xi. 16. In this as in 
other parts of his legislation Moses, strictly 
speaking, originates little, but regulates and 
develops what was in its germs already pre- 
sent in the social system and habits of his 
people. ‘The Elders” of Israel are men- 
tioned before the Exodus, Ex. iii. 18; and 
appear also amongst the Egyptians, Gen. |. 7, 
as they do indeed amongst Oriental nations 
commonly, from the dawn of history to the 
present time. They are in the Pentateuch 
identical with ‘the heads of the people” and 
‘chief of the tribes,” who so often come for- 
ward either by themselves or their deputies, 
in the course of the wandering, as represen- 
tatives of the nation at large. 

It is clear that on the first emancipation of 
the people from Egypt, Moses united in his 
own person the judicial as well as the other 
principal theocratical functions. As the organi- 
zation of the nation proceeded, Moses on the 


counsel of Jethro appointed a large number 
of inferior judges, who accordingly are dis- 
tinguished from “the Elders,” though perhaps 
chosen from amongst them: (cf. Exod. xviii. 
21 sqq.; and ch. i. 13, 15, 16, and xxi. 2). 
The college of Elders however seems to have 
retained the adjudication of certain cases (cf. 
xxi. Ig, XXil. 15, xxv. 8), probably cases of 
a domestic nature. The Elders of Jezreel 
(x K. xxi.) play a conspicuous part in the 
judicial] murder of Naboth ; but we can hardly 
infer from such a transaction, especially in 
Ahab’s kingdom, that they ordinarily and 
regularly exercised powers of this sort. 

‘The Officers” too (Shoterim) are found 
as well as “the Elders” before the Exodus: 
Ex. v. ro, where see note. Subsequently 
they are mentioned with “ the Elders” (Num. 
xi. 16), and with “the Judges” (ch. xvi. 18); 
from which last place it appears that they 
were in some way concerned in the adminis- 
tration of justice. In Josh. viii. 33 and xxiv. 
1 ‘‘the Elders, Officers, and Judges” are enu- 
merated severally. 

The Rabbinists find in the text the Greater 
and Lesser Sanhedrim. No doubt the Lesser 
Sanhedrim corresponded in functions with 
the local court provided in xvi. 18, as did the 
Greater with the supreme court of xvii. 8 
(cf. St Matt. v. 22); but the Sanhedrim in 
the strict and proper sense was only in- 
stituted after the return from the exile. The 
Talmud, differing herein from Josephus, 
speaks of the Lesser Sanhedrim as containing 
twenty-three members. 

It would seem likely, from the wording of 
xvi. 18 (cf. i. 13 and Josh. iv. 1), that the 
various officers concerned in the administra- 
tion of justice were, to some extent at least, 
chosen by popular election. Of the mode 
however in which this was done as well as of 
many other particulars, such as the qualifica- 
tions required in those to be elected, we have 
no information. ‘The directions given on the 
whole subject in chapters xvi. and xvii. are of 
the most general kind. ‘The language is in 
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truth more that of one alluding to customs 
and institutions already existing and well 
known, than of one founding new ones by 
legislation. But it is quite arbitrary to assert 
(Riehm, Kuenen) that the writer cannot but 
have had before him the judicial reforms of 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xix.). <A far more 
apposite explanation is furnished by those 
(as Keil) who remind us that Moses had 
before him no disorganized mob, but a na- 
tion already in possession of civil and religi- 
ous institutions; institutions indeed such as 
have for ages sufficed of themselves for the 
purposes of many an Oriental community. It 
was enough therefore for Moses to lay down 
broadly the general principles to be kept in 
view and the larger outlines to be followed in 
working these out, leaving details to be evolved 
as circumstances and the natural development 
of the nation might suggest. Here as else- 
where the Mosaic Code is designed for a free 
and independent people, and leaves scope for 
that national energy which will not fail to 
provide itself with organization according to 
emergencies. ‘The New Testament treats the 
Chnstian Church in a strictly analogous man- 
* ner on the like classes of subjects, such as dis- 
cipline, government, &c. Ends are set forth; 
means left largely to the discretion of the 
rulers of the Church in different ages and 
countries. The continuity of the Church has 
been unbroken from the days of the Apostles 
to the present; yet there are many debateable 
questions as to what were ecclesiastical usages 
and arrangements in Apostolic days. How 
much more must this be expected as to the 
far more ancient institutions of the Jewish 
theocracy, which have heen too swept away 
ehtirely once and again by overwhelming 
national calamity, and have now been for 
eighteen hundred years extinct ! 


vU. 14—I7. 


This passage is one of the most important 
amongst those brought forward by certain 
critics as proofs that Deuteronomy was not 
written until the time of the later kings. The 
positions assumed by these critics (e.g. Vater, 
De Wette, Von Bohlen, Ewald, Riehm, 
Colenso, &c., and even Winer, ‘Real Wort- 
erb.’ s, v. Kenig) may be thus stated : 

(1) It is inconceivable that Moses, who 
died more than three centuries before regal 
government was introduced in the person of 
Saul, can have made mention of a king as 
these wv. do; especially as the principles 
and tenor of his legislation are decidedly not 
monarchical. 

(2) Inthe narrative of the appointment of 
Saul, 1x S. vili—xii., there is no reference 
whatever to these provisions of Deuteronomy. 
Yet had these been then extant either Samuel 
must have quoted them when speaking of 
‘‘the manner of the king,” chap. viii. and xii., 
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or the people have alleged them in vindication 
or excuse of their desire to have a king. But, 
on the contrary, Samuel charges it on the 
people as a great wickedness that they had 
asked a king; and the people themselves ad- 
mit their guilt in the matter, 1 S. xii. 17—19. 

3) The prohibitions against accumulation 
of horses, wives, and treasure, are evidently 
suggested by the history of Solomon; cf. 
1 K. x. 26—ag and xi. 1—4. 

(4) The reference to the traffic in horses 
with Egypt points to the times of the later 
kings of Judah; cf. Is. ii. 7, xxxvi. 9; Jer. it. 
18, 36, xiii, r5—19, &c. 

On these grounds it is argued that the 
passage was certainly penned long after the 
date of Moses, and indeed subsequently to 
the reign of Solomon, and most probably in 
the age of Jeremiah. 

But it may be answered: 

(1) Even if we exclude from the question 
Moses’ supernatural gifts, he may very pro- 
bably have contemplated such a contingency 
as Israel wishing at some time or other for a 
king, and especially have thought it likely, as 
the text presents it, when the people had 
settled themselves in the promised land. When 
we consider that the experience of Moses, 
wide as it no doubt was, would probably fail 
to afford a single instance of any settled com- 
munity governed otherwise than by a mon- 
arch, we might fairly argue that it is more 
surprising that he should have founded any 
other polity and expected that polity to en- 
dure, as he does, than to find him entertaining 
the supposition that Israel might wish to be 
governed as all other nations were. 

If the institutions of Moses are non-monar- 
chical, yet neither have they any greater affinity 
for other special forms of civil government. 
The main purposes of his law are religious and 
theocratical; and these are carefully secured 
by enactment. But they could be attained 
as well under kings as under prophets like 
Moses, generals like Joshua, or judges like 
Samuel; and accordingly no definite polity 
was by Divine authority imposed on the 
Jews in perpetuity. 

Neither is the passage before us the only 
one of the Pentateucirin which allusion seems 
made to kings of Israel. Cf. Gen. xvii. 16, 
XXXVI. 3, xix. 10; Ex. xxii. 28; Num. xxiv. 
17; Deut. xxviii. 36. It is not too much to 
say that the presage of royalty to come per- 
vades every part of the early annals of the 

ple. 

@) In aed to the second position, it is 
to be remembered that a direct and formal 
quotation of an earlier book in a later is not 
at all in the manner of the Old Testament 
writers. Yet the request of the people (1 S. 
vill. 5), ‘Make us a king to judge us like all 
the nations,” is in terms very like 
those employed Deut. xvii. 14. Is the resem- 
biance accidental? It is hard to think so 
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when we find Samuel, in presenting Saul to 
the people as “‘him whom the Lord hath 
chosen,” 1 S, x. 24, employing again the 
words of this verse of Deut.; and in his ex- 
hortation, 1 S. xii. 14, reproducing the tone, 
phraseology, and rhetorical accumulation of 
clauses which are characteristic features of 
Deut. (cf. Deut. i. 26, 43, ix. 7, 23, &c.). 
It is therefore too much to say that no allu- 
sion to the passage of Deut. before us can be 
found in 1 S. viii.—xii. 

(3) Neither is it correct to assume that 
Samuel condemned the demand for a king as 
in itself a sin. As in so many other parts 
of Scripture, so in the language ascribed to 
God 1 S. x. 18, 19, and to Samuel 1 S. xii. 
17, misconception arises from insulating parti- 
cular verses, and construing them irrespec- 
tively of the context. When we duly note 
that God, 1 S. viii. 7, enjoined Samuel ‘‘to 
hearken tothe voice of the people in all that they 
say,” it is not possible to regard the demand 
in question as one which the sacred writer 
thought absolutely wicked. In truth it is 
plain, upon a survey of the whole transaction, 
that it was not the mere desire of a king 
which is blamed, but the time and circum- 
stances under which that desire was mani- 
fested. It might e.g. have been innocent to 
have brought forward a scheme for a regal 
government at the death of the divinely ap- 
pointed judge, and in the absence of any 
directions from God respecting a successor. 
But the people desired to set aside Samuel, 
a man who had the special approval of the 
Divine head of the theocracy, aid upon a pre- 
text ‘‘ Behold thou art old,” (1 S. viil. 5), which 
can hardly have been sincere, seeing that 
Samuel lived to take a leading part in public 
affairs for some thirty-five years afterwards; 
and in distrust of God’s will and power to in- 
terpose for their succour (1 S. xii. 12) against 
the attack of Nahash, king of the Ammonites. 
The allegation against the sons of Samuel 
(1 S. viii. 3 sqq.) was valid ground for re- 
monstrance, but not for setting aside one 
whom the people themselves did not dare to 
deny to have been as uncorrupt as he was 
able and diligent in his duties (1 S. xii. 
1—s5). It is in short evident that the demand 
for a king arose partly out of that culpable 
proneness towards imitation of heathen na- 
tions which so often led the people into error; 
partly out of a peevish impatience at certain 
abuses of a remediable and temporary cha- 
racter; and partly out of a want of faith in 
time of trial. For these reasons the demand 
for a king was sinful at the time it was made, 
and became doubly so when persisted - in 
against the remonstrances of God’s prophet 
G S. vill. 10 sqq.); and though God bade 

amuel to ‘‘hearken unto the voice of the 
people,” yet (Hos. xiii. rr) ‘‘ He gave them a 
king in His anger.” ‘There is therefore, on 
the whole, no real repugnance between the 
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narrative in 1 S. viii.—xii. and the passage of 
Deut. before us. 

(4) The similarity between our passage of 
Deut. and 1 K. x. 26—z29, xi. 1—5 cannot 
be gainsayed. The only open (literary) ques- 
tion is whether the writer of Deut. had the 
passage of Kings before him, or the writer of 
Kings that of Deut. The broad reasons on 
which we decide for the latter alternative are 
set out in the Introduction. Here we may 
note that it is clear that the writer of x K. 
had in view not only Deut. xvii. but also 
Deut. vii. 3, 4, and Ex. xxxiv. 16. 

Nothing can be plainer than that the inten- 
tion of the author of 1 K. in x. 26 sqq. is to 
trace the backsliding of Solomon to his dis- 
regard amidst his prosperity of the wholesome 
restraints imposed by the Divine law. This 
intention comes out explicitly in xi. 2; but 
it is no less perceptible, though implied, in 
the preceding context; and there is nothing 
in that context which the writer can have 
had in view except our passage of Deut. 

») The allegation that the restrictions 
laid on the supposed king by Deut. reflect the 
ideas of a later age, is simply arbitrary. The 
excesses forbidden to the king of Israel were ° 
those in which eastern potentates were wont 
to indulge; nor, supposing Moses to have 
thought of a king at all, is anything more in 
keeping with the general spirit of his legisla- 
lation than that he should have sought to 
guard against some of the more obvious and 
ordinary abuses of Oriental despotism. 

(6) The caution against ‘causing the 

ple to return to Egypt” (Deut. xvil. 16), 
1s thoroughly consistent with the character and 
circumstances of Moses. Again and again 
do we read of the people longing for the land 
they had left behind (cf. Ex. xvi. 3; Num. xi. 
5); and they once actually proposed to ‘‘make 
a captain and return to Egypt” (Num. xiv. 4). 
But after the glorious reigns of David, Solo- 
mon, and others, the building of the Temple, 
and the long annals of Israel as an independent 
nation, it would have been preposterous to 
mention such a thing as replanting the Jews 
in Egypt. 

(7) Equally absurd would it have been 
in the days of the later kings to forbid the 
choice of an alien as king. No one would 
have thought of such an appointment whilst 
the seed royal was prolific in several branches. 

(8) The rules laid down in Deut. xvii. 
respecting the kingdom do not therefore bear 
the marks of a date long after that of Moses, 
but rather the contrary. It is a striking illus- 
tration of the peremptory spirit in which 
arguments on this subject are manufactured, 
that we find Riehm coupling this passage 
with Deut. xxviii. 68, and finding in the two 
evidence of a treaty by which Manasseh fur- 
nished infantry to the Egyptian king Psam- 
metichus in return for horses. According to 
Diodorus (1. 66), and Herod. (1.152), Psam- 
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metichus hired soldiers from Arabia and Asia 
Minor; but there is not a single historical 
trace of the supposed treaty in any writer 
sacred or secular; and no mention of Judea 
at all in the historians referred to. 

(9) We may add that it is quite unin- 
telligible how and why a later wniter, desiring 
to pass under the name of Moses, could have 
penned a passage exhibiting the peculiarities 
of the one under consideration. He could 
not have designed it as an example of the pro- 
phetical powers of the great lawgiver of 
Israel, for it is so vaguely and generally con- 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

1 The Lord is the priests and Levites inkeri- 
tance. 3 The priest's due. 6 The Levite's 
portion. 9 The abominations of the nations 
are to be avoided. 1§ Christ the Prophet ts 
to be heard. 10 The presumpluous prophet is 
to die. 

HE priests the Levites, and all 
the tribe of Levi, “shall have no 


rt nor inheritance with Israel : they 


2, Cor.g. Shall eat the offerings of the Lorp 


made by fire, and his inheritance. 


CHap. XVIII. Whilst speaking of the 
guides and rulers of the people the legislator 
could not wholly omit the priests, the Levites, 
and the prophets, though his description of 
the ecclesiastical life of the nation had led 
him already to treat copiously of their office 
and duties. Accordingly he now summarily 
repeats, with some supplementary additions, 
from his former enactments what were to be 
their privileges and position after the settle- 
ment in Canaan; beginning with the priests 
(vv. 3—5), and Levites (vv. 6—8), the or- 
dinary ministers of religion and expositors of 
the law of God; and proceeding, in contrast 
with the false pretences of the heathen seers 
(wv. 9—14), to promise that the true God 
would not fail in extraordinary emergencies 
to afford the needful instruction as to His 
will and way. Accordingly the prophets are 
(vv. 15—22) formally accredited as instru- 
ments through which the divine Head of the 
Theocracy would from time to time exercise 
His superintendence and control. 


1. The priests the Levites, and all the tribe 
of Levi] The word and, inserted by our 
translators, weakens the force of the ori- 
ginal. The absence of conjunctions in the 
Hebrew, and its climax from ke oe 
to the general, are emphatic ; the effect might 
be given thus: ‘there shall not be to the 
priests, the Levites, yea the whole tribe of 
Levi, any inheritance, &c.” This is thus 
forcibly laid down by way of basis for the 
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ceived as to look rather like a surmise than a 
prediction. Nor could he have intended to 
insert by it a kind of sanction of royalty in 
the Mosaic legislation; for it contains rather 
a toleration of that mode of government than 
an approval of it. Neither would he have 
thought of subjecting his imaginary king to 
rules which must have sounded, in part at 
least, little Jess than absurd to his own con- 
temporaries, and which are in themselves such 
as no one in his (supposed) time and circum- 
stances can naturally be thought to have 
invented. 


2. Therefore shall they have no in- 
heritance among their brethren: the 
Lorp #s their inheritance, as he hath — 
said unto them. | 

3 @ And this shall be the priest’s 
due from the people, from them that 
offer a sacrifice, whether it be ox or 
sheep; and they shall give unto the 
priest the shoulder, and the two cheeks, 
and the maw. 

4 The firstfruit also of thy corn, of 


enlargement made in the subsequent verses of 
the emoluments of the priests and Levites; 
and serves to suggest the need, probably al- 
ready ascertained, of some addition to their 
allowance. 

and his inheritance] i.e. God's inhentance, 
that which in making a grant to His people 
of the Promised Land with its earthly bless- 
ings He had reserved for Himself; more 
particularly the sacrifices, or as they are here 
termed “firings,” and the holy gifts, such as 
tithes and firstfruits (so Vulg. ‘oblatio- 
nes”), ‘These were God's portion (xAjpos) 
of the substance of Israel; and as the Levites 
were His portion of the ns of Israel, it 
was fitting that the Levites should be sus- 
tained from these. The words of vv. 1 and 
2 are evidently suggested by Num. xviii. 20 
sqq.; cf. also Deut. x. 9; Josh. xiii. 14, 33; 
and on the principle here laid down, 1 Cor. 
1X. 13, 14. 

3—6. Separate allusion is now made to 
the two parts of the tribe of Levi, the priests 
(wv. 3—5) and the Levites (vv. 6—8). The 
perquisites here named are clearly (v. 3) as- 
signed to the priests as distinct from the 
Levites; the co nding mention of privi- 
leges belonging specifically to the latter coming 
in due order, v. 6 sqq. On the bearing of 
these vv. upon the relations between the 
priests and Levites as exhibited in Deuter- 
onomy, see Note at end of chapter. 


the shoulder, and the two cheeks, and the maw] 
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thy wine, and of thine oil, and the 
first of the fleece of thy sheep, shalt 
thou give him. 

5 For the Lory thy God hath 
chosen him out of all thy tribes, to 
stand to minister in the name of the 
Lorp, him and his sons for ever. 

6 4 And if a Levite come from 
any of thy gates out of all Israel, 


where he sojourned, and come with 


For maw read stomach, The part intend- 
ed is the fourth stomach of ruminating ani- 
mals in which the digestion is completed. 
This was regarded as one of the richest and 
choicest parts (so LXX. jworpov, Vulg. 
‘¢ventriculus,” Keil, Schultz, &c.). On the 
provision for the priest here made and its 
relation to that of Levit. vii. 31—34, see 
Note at end of chapter. As the animal slain 
may be considered to consist of three prin- 
cipal parts, head, feet, and body, a portion of 
each is by the regulation in question to be 
given to the priest, thus representing the con- 
secration of the whole; or, as some ancient 
commentators think, the dedication of the 
words, acts, and appetites of the worshipper 
to God. 

Jewish authorities (Philo, Joseph., the Tal- 
mud) regard the regulation as applicable to 
animals slain at home for food. But not 
only the phraseology (‘‘offer a sacrifice”), but 
the utter impossibility of transporting these 
pieces from various parts of the country to 
the residences of the priests, seems to forbid 
such a sense. Keil is probably right in un- 
derstanding the text to refer to peace-offer- 
ings, and animals killed for the sacrificial 
meals held in connection with the peace-offer- 
ings. 

4. The law of firstfruits is repeated from 
Num. xviii. 12, 13 for the purpose of adding 
thereto ‘the first fleece of the sheep.” 


5. him and bis sons for ever] A plain re- 
ference to the original appointment of Aaron 
and his sons to the priesthood. 


6—8. Allusion is now made to the Levites 
specifically so called, i.e. to the non-priestly 
Levites, in contrast with ‘the priest” who 
‘with his sons” is mentioned vv. 3 and 5. 

These vv. presuppose that part of the 
Levites only will be in residence and of- 
ficiating at the place of the Sanctuary, the 
others of course dwelling at their own homes 
in the Levitical cities; cf. Num. xxxv. 2 sqq. 
But if any Levite out of love for the service 
of the Sanctuary chose to resort to it when 
he might reside in his own home, he was to 
. have his share in the maintenance which was 
provided for those ministering in the order of 
their course, 
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[v. 5—9. 


all the desire of his mind unto the 
place which the Lorp shall choose ; 
7 Then he shall minister in the 
name of the Lorp his God, as all his 
brethren the Levites do, which stand 
there before the Lorp. 
8 They shall have like portions to 


eat, beside ‘that which cometh of the t Heb. 
his sales 


sale of his patrimony. 


g { When thou art come into the/“““*: 


The various administrative duties discha 

by Levites (e.g. that of Shoterim, cf. xvii. 8 
sqq. and note) would necessarily lead to many 
individuals of them ‘‘sojourning” from time 
to time in various parts of the land, and often 
in other than Levitical cities; and mdeed as 
these cities were scattered up and down 
amongst the tribes, and were the only regular 
dwellingplaces of the tribe of Levi, the mem- 
bers of that tribe may be said, in contrast with 
the others, to be ‘‘ sojourners ” altogether. 


7. be shall minister in the name of the 
Lorp his God] The duty of the Levites was 
to assist the priests; and this subordinate 
ministration is expressed in Num. iii. 6 by the 
same Hebrew word as is here used. 

8. They shall have like portions to eat] 
Lit. “part like part shall they eat:” i.e. the 
new-comer and those already in attendance. 
Due provision had been made in the preceding 
legislation for the maintenance of the ministers 
at the Sanctuary. All that now needed to be 
done was to secure the volunteer his share 
in it. 

beside that which cometh of the sale of bis 
titer Marg. more literally ‘his sales 

y the fathers.” The wording of the original 
is singular and difficult (see Note at end 
of chapter). A great variety of interpre- 
tations has been proposed, yet there seems 
little doubt about the real meaning. The 
Levites had indeed ‘‘no part nor inheritance 
with Israel,” but they might individually pos- 
sess property, and in fact often did so. Thus 
Abiathar (1 K. ii. 26) owned certain “ fields,” 
and Jeremiah (xxxii. 7 sqq.) bought a field of 
his uncle. The law, Levit. xxv. 33, 34, for- 
bids the sale of the pastures belonging in com- 
mon to the Levites as such, but private pro- 
perty might of course be disposed of at the 
pleasure of the owner. ‘The Levite who de- 
sired to settle at the place of the Sanctuary 
would probably sell his patrimony when quit- 
ting his former home. The text directs that 
he should, notwithstanding any such private 
resources, duly enjoy his share of the perqui- 
sites provided for the ministers at the sanc- 
tuary, and as he was “‘ waiting at the altar” 
should be ‘ partaker with the altar” (1 Cor. 
Ix. 13), 


6. any of thy gates...where be sojourned | 


Vv, 10—20, ] 


land which the Lorp thy God giveth 
thee, thou shalt not learn to do after 
the abominations of those nations. 
10 There shall not be found among 
you any one that maketh his son or 
‘Lev. x8. his daughter ‘to pass through the fire, 
or that useth divination, or an ob- 
server of times, or an enchanter, or a 


witch, 
¢Lev.2. IX *Ora charmer, or a consulter 
a with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a 
a a “necromancer. 


12 For all that .do these things are 
an abomination unto the Lorp: and 
because of these abominations the 
Lorp thy God doth drive them out 
from before thee. 

Oe 13 Thou shalt be 'perfect with the 
of, ucere. LORD thy God. 
14 For these nations, which thou 


'Or, shalt ' possess, hearkened unto observ- 
tuherit. . . 
ers of times, and unto diviners: but 
as for thee, the Lorp thy God hath 
sJohn:, Not suffered thee so to do. 


45 15 { “The Lorp thy God will 


Acts 3. 22, 
& 7.37. raise up unto thee a Prophet from the 


9—14. Passing on to speak of the 
prophets, the legislator begins by enumerating 
and prohibiting the various su itions by 
which the heathen nations of Canaan had 
sought to explore the future and to test the 
will of the Deity. 


10. maketh bis son or bis daughter to pass 
through the fire} i.e. to Moloch; cf. Levit. 
xviii. 21 and note. The practice was pro- 
bably in some way connected with sooth- 
saying. 

that useth divination] Cf. Num. xxiii. 23 
and note. 

observer of times| Cf. Lev. xix. 26 and note. 

enchanter| Or serpent-charmer; cf. Lev. l.c. 

eitch| Rather sorcerer, as in Ex. vii. 11; 
see note there. 


ll. a@ charmer] i.e. one who fascinates 
and subdues noxious animals or men, such 
as the famous serpent-charmers of the East. 
Cf. especially Ps, Iviii. 4, 5. The word is de- 
rived from a root signifying to bind or ban, 

a consulter with familiar spirits] Cf. Lev. 
XIX. 31, XX. 6. 

a wizard) Cf. Lev. l.c. 

necromancer] Literally ‘‘ one who interro- 
gates the dead.” And it might be better to 
restore the literal rendering in the A. V., for 
the term ‘‘ necromancer” seems to be equiva- 
lent to the “‘consulter with familiar spirits,” 
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midst of thee, of thy brethren, like 


unto me; unto him ye shall hearken ; 

16 According to all that thou de- 
siredst of the Lorp thy God in Ho- 
reb in the day of the assembly, saying, 

&Let me not hear again the voice of £ Exod. 20. 
the Lorp my God, neither let me see ** 
this great fire any more, that I die not. 

17 And the Lorp said unto me, 
They have well spoken that which 
they have spoken. 

18 “I will raise them up a Prophet * John «. 
from among their brethren, like unto Acts 3. 22. 
thee, and will put my words in his te 
mouth ; and he shall speak unto them 
all that I shall command him. 

1g And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever will not hearken unto my 
words which he shall speak in my 
name, I will require st of him. 

20 But the prophet, which shall 
presume to speak a word in my name, 
which I have not commanded him to 
speak, or that shall speak in the name 
of other gods, even that prophet shall 


die. 


named above. ‘The purpose of the text is ob- 
viously to group together all the known words 
belonging to the practices in question; cf. 
a Chron, xxxlii.- 6. 


18. Thou shalt be dt sihlie qith the Lorp 
thy God] On the word perfect cf. Gen. xvii. 
1; Jobi.1. The sense is that Israel was to 
keep the worship of the true God wholly 
uncontaminated by idolatrous pollutions. 


15—19. On this passage see Note at end 
of chapter. 


15. a Prope Cf. St John i. 45, v. 45— 
47. On the Hebrew word (nabd1) see Introd. 
to Numbers, § 4. 

unto bim ye shall bearken] Cf. St Matt. 
XVii. 5. 

16. in the day of the assembly] Cf. Chap. 
ix. ro and Ex. xx. 19. 

18. like unto thee] Cf. Heb. iii. 2 sqq. 

be shall speak unto them all that I sball 
command him] Cf. St John iv. 25, Vili. 28, xii. 
49, 50, and reff. 

19. Iwill require it of him] In Acts it. 
23, ‘‘shall be destro from among the 
people ;”’ see note there. 

20. the prophet, which shall presume, &c. | 
Cf. xiii. r—gs and notes; and Jer. xxvii. 
15—I7. 
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21 And if thou say in thine heart, 
How shall we know the word which 
the Lorp hath not spoken? 

22 When a prophet speaketh in 
the name of the Lorp, if the thing 


21. And if thou say in thine heart, How, 
&c.] The passage evidently assumes such an 
occasion for consulting the prophet as was 
usual amongst the heathen, e.g. an impending 
battle or other such crisis (cf. 1 K. xxii. 
11), in which his veracity would soon be put 
to the test. Failure of a Boon is set 
forth as a sure note of its being ‘“‘ presump- 
tuous.” But from xiii. 2 sqq. we see that the 


NOTES on Cuap. 


On w., 3. 


The command given in vv. x and 2 that 
the priests and Levites should have no in- 
heritance in Canaan as the other tribes had, 
is clearly repeated, indeed almost verbatim, 
from Numbers. Neither can it fairly and 
consistently be denied that the provision here 
made has in view the regulations of the earlier 
books on the subject: cf. Ex. xxix. 26—28 ; 
Lev. vii. 31—34, and x. 12—15; Num. vi. 20, 
and xvili, rr—rx8. Yet in those passages 
throughout the portions assigned to the 
priest are “the wave-breast and the heave- 
shoulder,” or more properly ‘heave-leg.” 
Here, on the contrary, the priest is to have 
‘the shoulder,” #.¢. the fore-quarter (3/71), 
not ap tly the same with the ‘heave- 
shoulder” (PW) of Lev. vii. 34; the two 
jaws or cheeks ; and “the maw,” LXX. je 
orpoyv. By the latter is usually and correctly 
understood the lower or fourth stomach of 
ruminant animals, which was esteemed as a 
dainty by the ancients. Cf. Gesen. ‘Thesaur.’ 
S. Vv 


The question is whether the portions as- 
signed to the priest in this place are so in 
substitution for those named Lev. vii., or in 
addition thereto? — 

The former view is taken by a large class 
of commentators, who regard the provision 
here made for the priests as much more slender 
than that in the earlier books, and see in the 
difference a token that Deut. was written at 
a late date, when the Levitical priesthood had 
declined in estimation, and had to be content 
with reduced revenues. 

But the following considerations must be 
borne in mind: (1) The passage opens, vv. 1 
and 2, by emphatically presenting the priests 
and Levites as standing in need of some special 
provision after the settlement in Canaan had 
assigned possessions of land to the other tribes. 
(2) That certain perquisites hitherto enjoyed 
by the priests would fail after the necessary 
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[v. 21, 22. 


follow not, nor come to pass, that is 
the thing which the Lorp hath not 
spoken, but the prophet hath spoken 
it presumptuously: thou shalt not be 
afraid of him. 


fulfilment of a prediction would not deci- 
sively accredit him who uttered it: for the 
prophet or dreamer of dreams who en- 
deavoured on. the strength of miracles to 
seduce to idolatry was to be rejected and 
punished. Nothing therefore contrary to the 
revealed truth of God was to be accepted 
under any circumstances. 


XVIII. 3, 8, 15—18. 


abolition (cf. ch. xii. 15) “of the command 
given in Levit. xvii. to slay animals nowhere 
save at the door of the Tabernacle, (3) 
‘The shoulder” and “the maw” were not 
esteemed inferior pieces, but on the contrary 
amongst the choicest. (4) That v. 4 incon- 
trovertibly provides a new item of income for 
the priests, viz. ‘the first fleece of thy sheep,” 
cf. Num. lc. (5) A distinction seems 
clearly intended between “the firings of the 
Lord and His inheritance” in wv. 1, which 
would include ‘“‘the wave breast and the heave 
shouider,” and ‘the priests’ due from the 
people,” v. 3, é.e. the shoulder, the cheeks, 
and the maw, which were to be given by the 
people to the priest out of their own portion 
or “‘inheritance.” (6) It appears historically 
that in later times the priest had a recognized 
claim to some other portions of the victims 
slain than the wave-breast and heave-shoulder ; 
cf. x S. ii. 13—16 and note. 

. On the whole then there seems to be 
nothing in the passage to point to a lower 
estimation of the priests than that suggested 
by the preceding books; nor can it fairly be 
regarded as substituting for the more generous 
allowance of old laws a scantier provision, 
the best that later and less religious days 
admitted of. On the contrary its tenor and 
contents clearly point to the conclusion (adopt- 
ed by Keil, Schultz, Wordsworth, &c.), 
that “the shoulder, cheeks, and maw” were 
to be given by the people to the priests 
in addition to those portions claimed by the 
laws of Levit. as belonging to the Lord. 
Just so (cf. Num. vi. 19, 20) the Nazarite, 
when the days of his separation were com- 
plete, had to give to the priest ‘‘the sodden 
shoulder” (i.e. the fore-quarter) in addition 
to ‘‘the wave-breast and the heave-shoulder.” 


On w. 8, 


The words miaxn Sy wsoe 15, though 
their general sense seems clear (see foot-note), 
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are in a grammatical point of view perplexing. 
The anomalies contained in them are such as 
tc suggest a suspicion that the text is corrupt. 


(1) 29 everywhere else when used as a prep. 
is accompanied by }. Possibly, as Wogue 
suggests, the } is here omitted because of the 
double © of the word following. (2) The ex- 


pression by wDDD is without parallel and 
hardly intelligible. Wogue compares with it 
the French idiom “vendre sur son bien.” (3) 
The words niaxn dy must evidently be an el- 
liptical expression for "NIN AD OY, which 
would mean ‘at the house of his fathers,” 


On wv. 15—18. 


The ancient Fathers of the Church have 
generally regarded our Lord as the Prophet 
promised in these wv.; and this view has 
adopted by most Lutheran Commentators as 
well as by many Roman Catholics and An- 
glicans. 

On the contrary many of the medieval 
Jewish authorities (Maimonides, Kimchi, Lip- 
mann, &c.) refer it to the prophetical order 
at large, denying any reference, or at least 
any special reference, to the Messiah. Yet 
it is evident from the New Testament alone 
that the Messianic interpretation was the ac- 
credited one amongst the Jews at the beginning 
of the Christian era. Setting aside passages 
such as St Luke xxiv. 27; St John i. 21 and 
45, in which it is perhaps uncertain whether 
Deut. xviii. 15 sqq. is alluded to at all, or at 
least whether it alone is so, it is certainly 
directly cited Acts ili. 22 sqq. and vii. 37. 
On it no doubt the Samaritans, who received 
the Pentateuch only, grounded their expec- 
tation of a Messiah; cf. St John iv. 25; nor 
can our Lord Himself, when He declares 
that Moses ‘‘wrote of Him” (St John v. 45-— 
47), be supposed to have any other words 
in view than these, the only words in which 
Moses, speaking in his own person, gives any 
prediction of the kind. In these passages no 
attempt is made to prove the Messianic in- 
terpretation, nor any to challenge it. It is 
taken for granted on all hands. Polemical 
considerations would therefore seem in this, 
as in some other passages, to have induced 
later Jewish interpreters to depart from the 
judgment of their forefathers. 

Yet though the Messianic interpretation is 
thus correct, and even primarily intended, yet 
it seems of itself not to be exhaustive of the 
pregnant clauses before us. ‘The tenor of the 
passage considered as a whole points to a 
series of prophets to be raised up as the exi- 
gencies of God’s people might require as no 
less promised here, than is the One Divine 
Teacher to Whom they all gave witness. For 

(1) The passage occurs amidst a series of 
regulations concerning the orders of rulers, 
civil and spiritual, by which the people were 


to be governed when settled in Canaan. In 
such a connexion it seems anomalous to refer 
the vv. before us to an individual exclusively. 

(2) The passage is introduced by prohi- 
bitions of those ‘curious arts” by which the 
heathen sought to pry into futurity. Upon 
these interdicts is based a promise, the pur- 
port of which is to assure the people that all 
needful instruction and guidance shall be 
vouchsafed to them in their necessities by 
God Himself. But to refer Israel to a single 
Teacher in the distant future would not be 
to the purpose. 

(3) ‘To the promise Moses adds a denun- 
ciation of false prophets, and gives a test by 
which they might be detected. It seems then 
that he must in what precedes have been 
speaking not of a single true prophet, but of 
true prophets generally. Could any reference 
to such a contingency as that indicated in 
vv. 10—20 be suitable, or even admissible, if 
the context were applicable to Christ simply 
and exclusively ? 

(4) If this passage points solely to the 
Person of the Messiah, then the prophets are 
left, so far as the Law is concerned, without 
any recognition. Considering the important 
part which devolved on the prophetical order 
in the after history of the chosen people, and 
in the development and regulation of the 
Theocracy, this seems highly improbable. 

Whilst then the reference to the Messiah 
must not be excluded, but rather maintained, 
as pre-eminently designed in the vv, before 
us, yet they seem to have a further, no less 
evident if subsidiary, reference to a propheti- 
cal order which should stand from time to 
time, as Moses had done, between God and 
the people; which should make known God's 
will to the latter; which should by its presence 
render it unnecessary either that God should 
address the people directly, as at Sinai (v. 16, 
and cf. chap. v. 25 sqq.); or that the people 
themselves in lack of counsel should resort to 
the su itions of the heathen. It was the 
undeniable fulfilment of this promise which 
lent point to the rebuke of Elijah (2 K. 1. 3, 
6,16): ‘Is it not because there is not a 
God in Israel that ye go to inquire of Baal- 
zebub?” &c., and to the reproach of Amos, 
when he recounts this amongst the mercies 
of God (ii. rr): ‘‘ And I raised up of your 
sons for prophets,” &c. ‘The result is well 
summed up in Poole’s ‘Synopsis:’ ‘Ita de 
Prophetis ut simul de Christo precipue et 
primario intelligendum.” 

It is argued indeed that none of the pro- 
phets could be fairly said to be “ like unto” 
Moses; and xxxiv. 10; Num, xii. 6—8; Hebr. 
lil. 2, 5 are quoted in corroboration. Moses, 
it is urged, had no successor, in his character 
of legislator, or in the directness and nearness 
of his approach to God, except the Messiah. 
But the expression ‘like unto,” vv. 15 and 
18, hardly refers to particulars like these, and 
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in fact finds its explanation by what follows 
in v. 18; “I will put my words in his mouth, 
and he shall speak unto them all that I shall 
command him.” ‘This explanation embodies 
an ordinary formula for describing the Divine 
communications to the prophets (cf. Num. 
Xxiil, 5, 16; Is. li. 16; Jer. 1. 9, &c.); and 
intimates that the future prophet was to be 
‘like unto” Moses not necessarily in all re- 
spects, but in that now in question, viz. that 
he should be intermediate betwixt God and 
the people. 

The arguments which incline us to extend 
the scope of the passage beyond the Person of 
Christ, are decisive against those who limit 
it to any other individual: e.g. David, Jere- 
miah (Abarbanel), or Joshua (Jarchi, Aben- 
ezra). This last view was current amongst 
the Jews in the time of St Augustine (cf. 
‘contr. Faust.’ XVI. 19), and has received 
countenance from some modern expositors 
(Clericus, Ammon, &c.). Yet if the words 
could point solely to any one person, it would 
seem obvious that Joshua could not be he, 
since the promise is for the future, and Joshua 
had already been designated as Moses’ suc- 
cessor (Num. xxvii. 18, 23). 

The word ‘“ Prophet” (8°33) is probably 
here a ‘collective noun.” ‘The wniter re- 
gards the prophets as belonging the one to 
the other; or as a whole, which includes the 
successors of Moses, as the post-Mosaic em- 
bassy of God; and so uses the singular.” Kno- 
bel im loc. Examples of “collective nouns” 
are YN Gen. i. 15; 3W1° Gen. iv. 20; IN Ex. 
iii, 6; I¥) Num. xi. 27: and ‘J in the pre- 
ceding chapter vv. 14—20 appears equivalent 
to the kings of Israel generally. The word 
N°) itself seems so used Dan. 1x. 24. 

The passage thus appears to contemplate, as 
its secondary though still momentous sense, a 
succession of prophets, not necessarily an un- 
interrupted succession, but one which should 
never fail in Israel's emergency. And even 


CHAPTER XIX. 

1 The cities of refuge. 4 The privilege thereof 
Jor the manslayer. 4 The landmark ts not 
to be removed. 18 Two witnesses at the least. 
16 The “ee ofa i Witness. 

EN the Lorp thy God 


@ chap. 12, \ *hath cut off the nations, 
2G. 


whose land the Lorp thy God giveth 


Cuap. XIX. This and the next two chap- 
ters contain enactments designed to protect 
human life, and to impress its sanctity on Israel. 

With vv. 1—13, which relate to the cities 
of refuge, cf. Ex. xxi. 13, and Num. xxxv. 9 
—34. The laws here given are in some par- 
ticulars supplementary to those of the last- 


named passage. 
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if it bore no further import than this it would 
yet a fortiori have a reference to the Messiah, 
though not to Him alone. For in proportion 
as we see in Him the characteristics of the 
Prophet most perfectly exhibited, so must 
we regard the promise of Moses as in Him 
most completely accomplished. But in fact, 
in the words before us Moses gives promise 
both of a prophetical order, and of the Mes- 
siah in particular as its chief; of a line of 
prophets culminating in one eminent indivi- 
dual. This view is supported more or less 
decidedly by Ongen and Theodoret, by Corn. 
a Lapide, Menoch., Tirinus, Calvin, Grotius, 
Scholz, Huvern., Keil, Schultz; and especially 
by Reinke in a copious treatise, ‘ Beitr. zur 
Erklarung des A. T.’ tv. 289—352; nor can 
the view of Hengstenberg, ‘ Christologie des 
A. T.’ I. rr0—124, be regarded as substan- 
tially different. 

The question whether Moses himself had 
consciously in view the Person in Whom his 
words would find their ultimate accomplish- 
ment has nothing really to do with the 
exegesis of the passage. The maxim “nihil 
potest esse in scripto quod non in scriptore,” 
cannot be admitted when applied to writings 
presupposed to be divinely inspired. We 
may well believe that the grammatical form 
of the words (the singular number of the 
leading noun, and the singular suffix) was 
overruled so as to suggest to the reflec- 
tive and inquiring the expectation of One in 
Whom they would be most signally realized. 
The promise of Gen. iii. 15 presents in this 
as in other characteristics a striking re- 
semblance to that here before us. Both are 
instances of prophecies which have had what 
Lord Bacon calls ‘springing and germinant 
accomplishments,” #¢. which had partial 
though real accomplishments from age to 
age, but which awaited in the Messiah that 
crowning fulfilment in which their sense 
would be exhausted. 


thee, and thou ‘succeedest them, and t Heb. 
dwellest in their cities, and in their gp pits 
houses ; oe 

2 °’Thou shalt separate three cities ®Exod. 2. 
for thee in the midst of thy land, Numb. 3s. 
which the Lorp thy God giveth thee jen, 20, 2 


to possess it. 


1, 2. The three cities of refuge for the dis- 
trict east of Jordan had been already named. 
Moses now directs that when the territory 
on the west of Jordan had been conquered, 
a like allotment of three other cities in it 
should be made. This was done accordingly ; 
cf. Josh. xx. 3 sqq. 


t Heb. 
Srom yes- 


terday the 
third day. 


t Heb. 
tron. 

t Heb. 
mood. 

t Heb. 
Sindeth, 


t Heb. 


sintle him 


in (fe. 
Heb. 
Svom yes- 
terda 
bhi 


the 
day. aS 


v. 3—11.] 


3 Thou shalt prepare thee a way, 
and divide the coasts of thy land, 
which the Lorp thy God giveth thee 
to inherit, into three parts, that every 
slayer may flee thither. 

4 4 And this ss the case of the 
slayer, which shall flee thither, that 
he may live: Whoso killeth his neigh- 
bour ignorantly, whom he hated not 
tin time past ; 

5 As when a man goeth into the 
wood with his neighbour to hew 
wood, and his hand fetcheth a stroke 
with the axe to cut down the tree, 
and the ‘head slippeth from the ‘ helve, 
and 'lighteth upon his neighbour, that 
he die; he shall flee unto one of those 
cities, and live: 

6 Lest the avenger of the blood 
pursue the slayer, while his heart is 
hot, and overtake him, because the 
way is long, and 'slay him; whereas 
he was not worthy of death, inasmuch 
he hated him not 'in time past. 
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7 Wherefore I command thee, say- 
ing, Thou shalt separate three cities 
for thee. 


8 And if the Lorp thy God “en- ¢chap 1. 


large thy coast, as he hath sworn 
unto thy fathers, and give thee all the 
land which he promised to give unto 
thy fathers ; 

g If thou shalt keep all these 
commandments to do them, which I 
command thee this day, to love the 
Lorp thy God, and to walk ever in 


his ways; ?then shalt thou add three ¢ Jos =: 


cities more for thee, beside these three: 

10 That innocent blood be not 
shed in thy land, which the Lorp 
thy God giveth thee for an inherit- 
ance, and so blood be upon thee. 

1r @ But if any man hate his 
neighbour, and lie in wait for him, 
and rise up against him, and smite 


him ‘mortally that he die, and fleeth t Heb. 


tn life. 


into one of these cities: 
12 Then the elders of his city shall 


3. Thou shalt prepare thee away] It was 
the duty of the Senate to make the roads that 
led to the cities of refuge convenient by re- 
pairing them annually in the month Adar and 
removing every obstruction. No hillock was 
left, no river over which there was not a 
bridge; and the road was at least two and 
thirty cubits broad. At cross-roads there 
were posts bearing the words Refuge, Refuge, 
to guide the fugitive in his flight. See Suren- 
husius, Mishna, Vol. tv. 279. It seems as if 
in Is. xl. 3 sqq. the imagery were borrowed 
from the preparation of the ways to the cities 
of refuge. 


5. «with the axe] Lit. “with the iron.” 
Note the employment of iron for tools, and 
cf. on iii. 11. 

slippeth} On this word cf. xxviil. 40. 


8, 9. The three cities more cannot, as 
Knobel, Hengstenberg, &c. maintain, be the 
same as those alluded to in vv. 2 and 7. Ra- 
ther is provision here made for the anticipated 
enlargement of the borders of Israel to the 
utmost limits promised by God, from the river 
of Egypt to the Euphrates (Gen. xv. 18; Ex. 
xxiii. 31, and notes). This promise, owing to 
the sins of the people, received but a late ful- 
filment after David had conquered the Philis- 
tines, Syrians, &c.; and a transient one, for 
many of the conquered peoples regained in- 
dependence on the dissolution of Solomon's 
empire. And in several districts the native 
inhabitants, though rendered tributary, were 


never dis Had Israel ‘‘ succeeded” 
to the heathen, and ‘dwelt in their place” 
throughout all the regions assigned by God's 
covenant with their fathers, the nine cities of 
refuge, which are contemplated by the pas- 
sage before us, would certainly have been 
needed. That nine cities and not six only are 
provided by the vv. before us is the opinion 
of the Jewish authorities generally, of Lyra, 
Gerhard, Keil, Schultz, &c. It is obvious 
that such a passage as this could not have 
been penned in the times to which rationalist 
critics are wont to assign Deut. No one 
living in those times would think of treating 
as a future contingency (‘‘if the Lord thy 
God enlarge,” &c.) an extension of territory 
which, at the date in question, had in fact 
taken place long ago and been subsequently 
forfeited. 


11—13. Cf. Num. xxxv. 12, 24; Josh. 
xx. 6sqq. The elders are to act as the lead- 
ers and administrators of the people at large, 
i.c. of ‘the congregation,” with whom the 
adjudication respecting the guilt of the man- 
slayer would ultimately rest. 

In these vv. the directions respecting the 
preparation of the roads to the cities of 
refuge, the provision of additional cities in 
case of an extension of territory, and the in- 
tervention of the elders as representing the 
congregation, are peculiar to Deut. and sup- 
plementary to the laws on the same subjcct 
given in the earlier books. 
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send and fetch him thence, and de- 
liver him into the hand of the avenger 
of blood, that he may die. 

13 Thine eye shall not pity him, 
but thou shalt put away the guilt of 
innocent blood from Israel, that it 
may go well with thee. 

14 4 Thou shalt not remove thy 
neighbour’s landmark, which they of 
old time have set in thine inheritance, 
which thou shalt inherit in the land 
that the Lorp thy God giveth thee 


to possess it. 
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[v. 12—25, 


17 Then both the men, between 
whom the controversy zs, shall stand 
before the Lorn, before the priests 
and the judges, which shall be in 
those days; 

18 And the judges shall make 
diligent inquisition: and, behold, 
if the witness be a false witness, 
and hath testified falsely against his 
brother ; 


19 “Then shall ye do unto him, as7 ip 19 
he had thought to have done unto his Tan 6s3: 


brother: so shalt thou put the evil 


cchap. 17. 15 4 *One witness shall not rise away from among you. 

Numb. 35. up against a man for any iniquity, or |§ 20 And those which remain shall 

Matt. 13, for any sin, in any sin that he sin- hear, and fear, and shall henceforth 

hanes ay, neth: at the mouth of two witnesses, commit no more any such evil among 

2Cor.13. Or at the mouth of three witnesses, you. | 
Heb ro, Shall the matter be established. 21 And thine eye shall not pity; ¢ Exod. a1. 
26. 


16 @ If a false witness rise up dut “life shall go for life, eye for eye, 7%, ,, 


Sauls against any man to testify against tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot am 
away, him! that which is wrong; for foot. Pattie. 


14. Asaman’s life so his means of liveli- of the law given in v. r5. But these a. 


hood are to be held sacred; and in this con- 
nection a prohibition is inserted against re- 
moving a neighbour's landmark: cf. xxvii. 17; 
Prov. xxii. 28, xxill. ro. 

they of old time] Rather perhaps, ‘thy 
fathers,” as LXX.; Vulg. priores, as the 
word also probably means in Is, Ixi. 4. The 
enactment simply forbids the removal of the 
landmarks set up by those who should dis- 
tribute the land after the conquest. The facts 
that the words immediately following refer to 
the land as yet to be acquired, ought to have 
precluded the allegation of Vater, Davidson, 
&c., that the v. presupposes a long abode in 
Canaan. 


15. The rule laid down xvii. 6 as to capi- 
tal charges is extended here to all accusations 
before a court of justice. 


16—21. The passage refers generally to the 
crime of bearing false witness, denounced so 
repeatedly in the Decalogue and elsewhere ; 
cf. Ex. xxiii. 1; Lev. xix. 16. If any traces of 
this crime should appear in the course of judi- 
cial proceedings, the matter was to be brought 
before the supreme court (cf. on xvii. 9); 
and the false witness on conviction punished 
after the rule of the lex talionis. According to 
the Rabbins the testimony of a single witness 
was in civil cases so far admitted as to oblige 
the accused person to purge himself by oath; 
in criminal cases such unsupported testimony 
was not only to be utterly rejected, but the 
person who tendered it punished for a breach 


eee ee ee 


do not refer to the number of witnesses at all, 
but oe how a case of false wit- 
ness is to be dealt with. 


16. testify against him that which is wrong] 
Marg. more literally, ‘a falling away.” The 
word (sarah) is used xiii. 5 to signify apo- 
stasy: but here is no doubt to be under- 
stood in the wider sense of any departure 
from the law. 


17. both the men, betaveen whom the con- 
troversy is} i.e. the parties to the original 
suit, one of whom has brought forward a 
false witness; not (as Keil) the accused 
and the false witness. The supreme court is 
directed to summon the plaintiff and defend- 
ant, and through their evidence, and such 
other as might be obtained, try the suspected 
witness, v. 19; cf. Ex. xxiii. 1. 

stand before the Lorp, before the priests and 
the judges] i.e. before the supreme court held, 
as provided in chap. xvii., at the Sanctuary. 
The judges stood as God’s representatives; to 
lie to them was to lieto Him. The crime of 
false witness therefore was to be tried on this 
account, as well perhaps as because of its 
intrinsic gravity and difficulty, in His more 
immediate presence. 


19. Cf. Prov. xix. 5, 9; Dan. vi. 24. 


21. On the lex talionis, which was ob- 
served in principle not in letter by the Jew- 
ish courts, see Ex. xxl. 23, 24. 


DEUTERONOMY. XX. 


5 @ And the officers shall speak 
unto the people, saying, What man 
is there that hath built a new house, 
and hath not dedicated it? let him go 
and return to his house, lest he die in 
the battle, and another man dedicate it. 

6 And what man js he that hath 
planted a vineyard, and hath not yet 
eaten of it? let him also go and re- + pep, 
turn unto his house, lest he die in the "0% # 
battle, and another man eat of it. See Lev. 

7 *And what man is there that ochap. 24. 
hath betrothed a wife, and hath not > 
taken her? let him go and return 
unto his house, lest he die in the bat- 
tle, and another man take her. 

8 And the officers shall speak fur- 
ther unto the people, and they shall 
say, ’What man is there that 1s fear- + Judg. 7. 


v. 1—9.] 873 


CHAPTER XX. 


The priest’s exhortation to encourage the people 
to battle. § The officers’ proclamation swho 
are to be dismissed from the war. 10 How to 
use the cities that accept or refuse the proclama- 
tion of peace. 16 What cities must be devoted. 
19 Trees of man's meat must not be destroyed 
tn the stege. 

HEN thou goest out to bat- 

tle against thine enemies, and 
seest horses, and chariots, and a peo- 
ple more than thou, be not afraid of 
them: for the Lorp thy God is with 
thee, which brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt. 

2 And it shall be, when ye are 
come nigh unto the battle, that the 
priest shall approach and speak unto 
the people, 

3 And shall say unto them, Hear, 


fm 


O Israel, ye approach this oy unto 
battle against your enemies: let not 


t Heb. tp: 
ee ae your hearts ‘faint, fear not, and do 
tHeb, not ‘tremble, neither be ye terrified 


because of them; 


ful and fainthearted? let him go and > 
return unto his house, lest his breth- 


ren’s heart ‘faint as well as his heart. t Heb. 


g And it shall be, when the ofi- 
cers have made an end of speakin 


4. For the Lorp your God is he 
that goeth with you, to fight for you 


against your enemies, to save you. 


unto the people, that they shall make ! Heb. 


3 3 to be 1 
captains of the armies 'to lead the oe ead 
0 


people. people. 


——— 


CHAP. XX. Reverence for human life and 
that which tends to preserve it was the motive 
of the laws given in the last chapter. The 
same is the basis of those in this chapter. Even 
im time of war forbearance was to be exercised 
both in respect of the Israelites themselves 
who are levied for war (vv. 1—9): in respect 
of the enemy (wv. ro—r5), the Canaanit- 
ish nations alone excepted (16—18): and in 
respect of the property of the vanquished Sehr 
19, 20). ‘These requirements sound indeed 
but small to Christian ears; but when the 
ferocity and mercilessness of Oriental wars in 
ancient times are recollected, Moses may well 
in this as in other respects be thought to have 
carried his demands on the self-control of the 
people to the utmost they could then bear. 


1. 4orses, and chariots] ‘The most formi- 
dable elements of an Oriental host, which the 
Canaanites possessed in great numbers; cf. 
Josh. xvil. 16; Judg. iv. 3; 1 S. xiii. 5. 
Israel could not match these with correspond- 
ing forces < xvii. 16 notes and reff.), but 
having the God of battles on its side, was not 
to be dismayed by them. This topic of en- 
couragement, not less than the language put 
into the mouth of the priest wv. 3, 4, as- 
sumes that every such war had the sanction 
ef God, and was consequently just. 


2. the priest} Not the High Priest, but 
One appointed for the purpose, and called, 
according to the Rabbins, ‘the Anointed of 
the War:” hence perhaps the expression of 
Jer. vi. 4, &c. “to prepare” (lit. consecrate) 
war. Thus Phinehas went with the warriors 
to fight against Midian, Num. xxxi. 6; cf. 
1S. iv. 4, 133 2 Chron. xiii. 12. 

4. the Lorp your God is be that goeth with 
you, to fight for you} Cf. i. 30, ili. 223 Josh. 
xxiii. 10, Kc. 

5. the officers] i.e. the Shoterim, on 
whom see on Ex. v. fo. 


dedicated if] Cf. Neh. xi. 27; Ps. xxx. 
title. ‘The expression is appropriate, because 
various ceremonies of a religious kind were 
customary amongst the Jews on taking pos- 
session of a new house. The immunity con- 
ferred in this v. lasted (Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ Iv. 8. 
41), like that in v. 7 (cf. xxiv. 5), for a year. 


6. bath not yet eaten of it} Hebrew as 
marg. ‘‘hath not made it common.” The 
fruit of newly planted trees was set apart 
from common uses for four years (Lev. xix. 
23 $qq.). 

9. they shall make captains of the armies 
to lead the people} Marg. more literally ‘in 
the head of the people.” ‘The meaning 1s that 
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10 @ When thou comest nigh un- 
toa city to fight against it, then pro- 
claim peace unto it. 

11 And it shall be, if it make thee 
answer of peace, and open unto thee, 
then it shall be, that all the people 
that is found therein shall be tribu- 
taries unto thee, and they shall serve 
thee. 

12 And if it will make no peace 
with thee, but will make war against 
thee, then thou shalt besiege it: 

13 And when the Lorp thy God 
hath delivered it into thine hands, 
thou shalt smite every male thereof 
with the edge of the sword: 

14 But the women, and the little 
ones, and ‘the cattle, and all that is 
in the city, even all the spoil thereof, 


DEUTERONOMY. XX. 


[v. ro—20. 


which the Lorp thy God doth give 
thee for an inheritance, thou shalt 
save alive nothing that breatheth: 

17 But thou shalt utterly destroy 
them; namely, the Hittites, and the 
Amorites, the Canaanites, and the Pe- 
rizzites, the Hivites, and the Jebus- 
ites; as the Lorp thy God hath 
commanded thee: 

18 That they teach you not to do 
after all their abominations, which 
they have done unto their gods; so 
should ye sin against the Lorp your 
God. | 

19 &@ When thou shalt besiege a 
city a long time, in making war 
against it to take it, thou shalt not 
destroy the trees thereof by forcing 
an axe against them: for thou mayest 
eat of them, and thou shalt not cut 


shalt thou ‘take unto thyself; and 
thou shalt eat the spoil of thine ene- 
mies, which the Lorp thy God hath 
given thee. 

15 Thus shalt thou do unto all the 
cities which are very far off from thee, 
which are not of the cities of these 


t Heb. 


sia them down (' for the tree of the field is ! Or, for, 


man’s i:fe)' to employ them in thesiege : the zrve 
20 Only the trees which thou 2 j*7? 
knowest that they be not trees for saved in 
the siege. 
meat, thou shalt destroy and cut them t Heb. 


down; and thou shalt build bulwarks ££°/7 


nations. 
16 But of the cities of these people, 


against the city that maketh war with 1 Heb. 


st come 
down. 


thee, until ‘it be subdued. 


the “officers” (see on v. 5) should then sub- 
divide the levies, and appoint leaders of the 
smaller divisions thus constituted. See Note 
at end of the chapter. 

10—20. Directions intended to prevent 
wanton destruction of life and property in 
sieges. 

10. Cf. 2S. xx. 18--20. It appears from 
this v. that when towns surrendered peace- 
ably not even the armed men in it were to 
be put to death: and from the following vv. 
that in those taken by storm males only might 
be killed. 

13. smite every male] Cf. Num. xxxt. 7. 

14. the spoil of thine enemies] Cf. Josh. vill. 
a, xxii. 8. 

15—18. Such forbearance, however, was 
not to be shown towards the Canaanitish 
nations, which were to be utterly extermi- 
nated ; cf. vii. r—4. 

16. thou shalt save alive nothing that 
breatheth| i.e. kill every human being. The 
command did not apply to beasts as well as 
men; cf. Josh. xi. rx and 14, 

19. thou shalt not cut them down (for the 
tree of the field is man’s life) to employ them in 
the siege} ‘The A.V. here follows the inter- 
pretation of Abenezra. ‘The words of the 
parenthesis may be more literally rendered ‘‘ for 


man is a tree of the field,” s.e. has his life 
from the tree of the field, is supported in life 
by it: cf. xxiv. 6. ‘The parenthesis itself may 
be compared with xii. 9. On this difficult 
passage see Note at the end of the chapter. 

man’s life] i.e. the sustenance and support 
of life. ‘The phrase is used again xxiv. 6, 
(‘*No man shall take the nether or the upper 
millstone to pledge, for he taketh a man’s life 
to pledge”) but the Hebrew there has “life” 
only, whilst here it has ‘‘man” only. The 
A. V. however seems on the whole to exhibit 
correctly the sense of the passage. See Note 
at the end of the chapter. The Egyptians 
seem invariably to have cut down the fruit- 
trees in war. ‘Thus in the joth year of 
Thotmes III. the king invaded the Rutens, 
‘‘coupant tous ses. arbres et détruisant son 
ble,” Brugsch, ‘ Hist. d’Egypte,’ p. 101; and 
ages before this in an expedition against the 
Herusha, probably a people of Asia, the army 
of Pepi, of the VIth dynasty, cut down the 
fig trees and the vines. De Rougé, ‘‘ Recher- 
ches sur les Monuments de I’Egypte,” p. 125. 
Cae references have been supplied by the 

itor, Rev. Canon oer 

20. cut them down] Cf. Jer. vi. 6. 

until it be subdued] Marg. literally ‘“‘come 
down.” On the word cf. xxvili. 52. 


v. I—3.] 
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NOTES on Cuap. xx. 9, and on 19, 20. 


Vv. 9. 

The word “captains” (*“"W) in this v. may 
grammatically be either subject or object. 
The A. V. takes it to be the latter, after 
LXX., Onkelos, Saad., Keil, Knobel, Wogue, 
&c. The other construction is however a- 
dopted by Vulg., Syr., Masius, Clericus, 
Schultz, &c., and would give the sense ‘“‘ the 
captains at the head of the people shall array 
them.” But no instance can be produced of 
the verb 3pb being used without an object ; 
and ‘%, if the subject of the sentence, ought 
to have the article. 


VV, 19, 20. 


The A. V. assumes a parenthesis in the 
former of these vv.; but a large class of 
commentators reject this expedient, and con- 
nect the latter clauses of the v. 19 closely 
with the immediately preceding context. Of 
these some (the LXX., Jarchi, Clericus, 
Ewald, Knobel, Keil) render the clauses 
in question as interrogative: ‘“‘For is the 
tree of the field a man that it should be 
besieged before thee?” But this sense re- 
quires, as its advocates generally allow, an 
alteration in the punctuation, the substitu- 
tion of i7 interrogative (é.c. 9) for the article (3) 
in the word DUNT. Others arrive at much 
the same sense by carrying on a negative from 
the preceding words: “For the tree of the 
field is not a man to go before thee (i.e. 
stand as an adversary to thee) in the siege.” 
This rendering, though favoured by old ex- 
positors of weight Gd Vulgate, Onkelos, 
Abarbanel, Luther, Grotius), has deservedly 


been neglected by the moderns. The inter- 


CHAPTER XXI. 
1 The expiation of an uncertain murder. 10 
The usage of a captive taken to wife. 1§ The 
firstborn is not to be disinherited upon private 
affection, 18 A stubborn son ts to be stoned 
to death, 22 The malefactor must not hang 
all night on a tree. 


F one be found slain in the land 
which the Lorp thy God giveth 


polation of the negative from the earlier part 
of the verse is harsh, and unexampled, and 
the natural order of the words, according to 
which D NM is clearly the subject, is inverted. 
To command a fruit-tree to be spared be- 
cause it is ‘‘not a man,” seems absurd, and 
irrelevant also, since the same might be said 
of trees which are not “trees for meat.” 

Our margin (so de Dieu) suggests a fourth 
view. Taking the 7 as the sign of the voca- 
tive, it gives the sense of the latter part of the 
verse thus; ‘for, O man, the tree of the field 
is to be employed in the siege.” But, passing 
by the fact that 7 “cum vi exclamandi” is 
out of place in didactic and plain prose 
narration, the criticism of Frommann (apud 
Rosenmtiller ‘Scholia’ and Barrett's ‘Synopsis’ 
in Joc.) seems convincing ; viz. that since the 
command to cut down unproductive trees is 
given clearly and expressly in the next ~., it 
is not likely that Moses should have given 
an otiose, and it might be added obscure, re- 
petition of it in this. 

Schroeder (‘ Janua Hebr.’ tn oo) ee 
proposes to remove the Athnakh from its 
present place after N13N to a new position 
after DUNN, and to render thus: ‘thou shalt 
not cut down them (é.¢. the trees) but men 
only.” 

On the whole it seems best to retain the 
rendering of the A. V. In face of the fact 
that v. 20 manifestly deals with the case of 
trees that are ‘‘not for meat,” it seems natu- 
ral to regard the trees spoken of in v. 19 as 
those which are for meat. So substantially 
render Abenezra, Frommann, Rosenmiller, 
Dathe, Vater, Baumgarten, Schultz, Herx- 
heimer, &c. 


thee to possess it, lying in the field, 
and it be not known who hath slain 
him: 

2 Then thy elders and thy judges 
shall come forth, and they shall mea- 
sure unto the cities which are round 
about him that is slain: 


3 And it shall be, that the city 


CHAP. X XI. The sanctity of human life is 
still the leading thought; cf. the introductory 
words to chapters xix. and xx.; and where a 
corpse is found “lying in the field, and it be 
not known who hath slain him,” the whole 
land is regarded as guilty before God (v. 8) 
until a solemn rite of expiation be gone 
through. Vv. 1—9 of this chapter prescribe 
the mode and form of this expiation ; which 
from the nature of the case could have place 


only when the people were settled in Canaan, 
and so is prescribed first in Deuteronomy. 

2. thy elders and thy judges| i.e. the elders 
and judges of the neighbouring cities; cf. 
Joseph. ‘Ant.’ 1v. 8. The elders represented 
the citizens at large, the judges the magis~ 
tracy, whilst ‘‘the priests the sons of Levi,” 
v. 5, i.e. some priests from the nearest priestly 
town, were likewise to be at hand. Thus all 
classes were represented at the purging away 
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t Heb. 


south, 


which is next unto the slain man, 
even the elders of that city shall 
take an heifer, which hath not been 
wrought with, and which hath not 
drawn in the yoke; 

4 And the elders of that city shall 
bring down the heifer unto a rough 
valley, which is neither eared nor 
sown, and shall strike off the heifer’s 
neck there in the valley: 

5 And the priests the sons of Levi 
shall come near; for them the Lorp 
thy God hath chosen to minister unto 
him, and to bless in the name of the 
Lorp; and by their 'word shall every 
controversy and every stroke be tried: 

6 And all the elders of that city, 
that are next unto the slain maz, shall 
wash their hands over the heifer that 


DEUTERONOMY. XXI. 


[v. 4—13. 


.8 Be merciful, O Lorn, unto thy 
people Israel, whom thou hast re- 
deemed, and lay not innocent blood 
tunto thy people of Israel’s charge. t Heb. 
And the bl ts 

9 So shalt thou put away the guz/t 
of innocent blood from among you, 
when thou shalt do that which is 
right in the sight of the Lorp. 

10 {| When thou goest forth to 
war against thine enemies, and the 
Lorp thy God hath delivered them 
into thine hands, and thou hast taken - 
them captive, 

11 And seest among the captives a 
beautiful woman, and hast a desire 
unto her, that thou wouldest have her 
to thy wife; 

12 Then thou shalt bring her home 


ood shall be forgiven them. mdse. 


is beheaded in the valley: 
7 And they shall answer and say, 
Our hands have not shed this blood, 


to thine house; and she shall shave , ¥, 
her head, and ' pare her nails ; suffer to 
13 And she shall put the raiment fret. 


make, or, 


neither have our eyes seen it. 


of that blood-guiltiness which until removed 
attached to the whole community. 


3. an heifer, which hath not been wrought 
with] ‘The requirements as regards place and 
victim are symbolical. The heifer represented 
the murderer, so far at least as to die in his 
stead, since he himself could not be found. As 
bearing his guiit then the heifer must be one 
which was of full growth and strength, and 
had not yet been ceremonially profaned by 
human use (cf. Ex. xx. 25). The Christian 
commentators find here a type of Christ and 
of His sacrifice for man: but the heifer was 
not strictly a sacrifice or sin-offering. ‘The 
transaction was rather figurative, and was so 
ordered as to impress the lesson of Gen. ix. 5. 
When the real culprit escaped justice there 
must be at least a symbolical infliction of the 
due penalty, ere the innocent blood could be 
deemed to be expiated. According to the 
Rabbinists (see Saalschiitz, ‘Mos. Recht.’ p. 
548) the murderer, if subsequently appre- 
hended, would be liable to his proper punish- 
ment, notwithstanding the performance of 
this legal expiation. 


4. rough valley] On these words see Note 
at end of chapter. 

eared| i.e. ploughed, as in x S, viii. 12; 
Is. xxx. 24. The word is derived from the 
Latin ‘‘arare,” and is in frequent use by 
English writers of the fifteenth and two fol- 
lowing centuries: cf. e.g. Skakespeare, ‘ Ant, 
and Cleop.’ 1. 


of her captivity from off her, and shall 275° 


‘¢‘ Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 
Make the sea serve them, which they ear 
and plough 
With keels.” 
strike off the heifer’s neck] Rather, “ break 
its neck,” as the same word is rendered Ex. 
xili, 13. The mode of killing the victim dis- 
tinguishes this lustration from the sin-offering, 
in which there would be of course shedding 
and sprinkling of the blood. 


5. The presence of the priests seems re- 
quired as the representatives of their order in 
the state. They would also see that the rite 
was regularly performed, and accredit it when 
it had been so. They do not appear to have 
any direct part assigned them in it, perhaps 
in order to mark more clearly that no sacri- 
fice, properly so called, was being offered. 

10 sqq. ‘The regulations which now follow 
in the rest of this and throughout the next 
chapter bring out the sanctity of various 
personal rights and relations fundamental to 
human life and society. Mere existence, 
which has been guarded in the laws preceding, 
is valueless unless with it be secured also the 
use and enjoyment of its blessings and privi- 
leges. 

10—14. The usage of a captive taken to 
wife. ‘The war supposed here is one against 
the neighbouring nations after Israel had 
utterly destroyed the Canaanites, cf. vi. 3, 
and taken possession of their land: cf. on xxi. 

12. pare ber nails} Marg. ‘“‘make” or 
“dress” or “suffer to grow.” Our trans- 


Vv. 14—22 | 


remain in thine house, and bewail her 
father and her mother a full month: 
and after that thou shalt go in unto 
her, and be her husband, and she shall 
be thy wife. 

14 And it shall be, if thou have no 
delight in her, then thou shalt let her 
go whither she will; but thou shalt 
not sell her at all for money, thou 
shalt not make merchandise of her, 
because thou hast humbled her. 

15 WIf a man have two wives, 
one beloved, and another hated, and 
they have born him children, both 


the beloved and the hated; and if 


the firstborn son be hers that was 
hated : 

16 Then it shall be, when he mak- 

~ eth his sons to inherit that which he 

hath, that he may not make the son 

~ of the beloved firstborn before the son 

of the hated, which is indeed the first- 
born: 

17 But he shall acknowledge the 

_ son of the hated for the firstborn, by 
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him a double portion of all 


giving 


'that he hath: for he ss the beginning t Heb. 
of his strength; the right of the first- found with 
wn. 


born 7s his. 

18 4 If a man have a stubborn and 
rebellious son, which will not obey 
the voice of his father, or the voice of 
his mother, and that, when they have 
chastened him, will not hearken unto 
them: 

19. Then shall his father and his 
mother lay hold on him, and bring 
him out unto the elders of his city, 
and unto the gate of his place; 

20 And they shall say unto the el- 
ders of his city, This our son is stub- 
born and rebellious, he will not obey 
our voice; be is a glutton, and a 
drunkard. 

21 And all the men of his city 
shall stone him with stones, that he 
die: so shalt thou put evil away from 
among you; and all Israel shall hear, 
and fear. 

22 4 And if a man have commit- 


lators appear to have been uncesfain of the 
exact sense. The Christian expositors both 
ancient and modern have generally adopted 
the rendering given by A. V.: the Jewish for 
the most part prefer the opposite one given in 
the first place by the margin. The question 
must be determined by our view of the 
general purpose of these directions, We can 
scarce doubt that the shaving the head (a 
custo sign of purification, Lev. xiv. 8; 
Num, viil. 7), and the putting away ‘the 
garment of her captivity,” must be designed 
to signify the translation of the woman from 
the state of a heathen and a slave to that of a 
wife amongst the covenant people. Con- 
sistency seems then to require that she should 
‘‘ pare,” not “suffer to grow,” her nails; and 
thus, so far as possible, lay aside all belonging 
to her condition as an alien. This rendering 
of the word is strongly supported by 2 S. xix. 
24. The Rabbins consider that the intention 
of the legislator is to deform the woman, and 
so deter the man from an alliance which was 
not to be encouraged though it might be under 
regulations permitted; an idea quite against 
the spirit of the passage. 

18. bdewail her father and ber mother a full 
month| ‘This is prescribed from motives of 
humanity, that the woman might have time 
and leisure to detach her affections from their 
natura] ties, and prepare her mind for new 
ones. 

Vot. I. 


14. thou shalt not make merchandise of ber] 
Rather, thou shalt not constrain her: 
lit. “treat her with constraint,” or ‘treat 
her as a slave.” ‘The same form occurs again 
xxiv. 7, and there only, and apparently in the 
same sense. Selling the woman had been 
forbidden just before. 


15—17. On the rights of primogeniture 
see Gen. xxv. Moses did not originate these 
rights, but recognized them, since he found 
them pre-existing in the general social system 
of the East. Paternal authority could set 
aside these rights on just grounds (Gen. xxvii. 
33), but is forbidden here to do so from mere 
partiality. 

18—21. The incorrigible son, whom 
milder measures failed to reclaim, was to be 
denounced by his ts to ‘the elders;” 
and stoned at the gate of the city (cf. on the 
place of execution xvii. 5). The Elders acted 
as magistrates in causes of a domestic character 
(cf. note on xvi. 18). The formal accusation 
of parents against a child was to be received 
without inquiry, as being its own proof. Thus 
the just authority of the ts 1s recognized 
and effectually upheld (cf. Ex. xx. 12, xxi. 
15, 17; Lev. xx. 9), but the extreme and 
irresponsible power of life and death, con- 
ceded by the law of Rome and other heathen 
nations, is withheld from the Israelite father. 
In this, as in the last law, provision is made 
against the abuses of a necessary authority, 
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ted a sin worthy of death, and he be 
to be put to death, and thou hang 


him on a tree: 


[v. 23. 


any wise bury him that day; (for “he * 2! + 
that is hanged is taccursed of God ;) t Heb. 
that thy land be not defiled, which ced. 


23 His body shall not remain all 
night upon the tree, but thou shalt in 


22, 23. Command has been given to 
“put away evil” by the death of the offender. 
A caution follows as to the fulfilment of the 
command. If the criminal, as a further pun- 
ishment, were condemned to be hanged, which 
would only be after death (see Note at end of 


the Lorp thy God giveth thee for an 


inheritance, 


chapter), then the body was not to “remain 
all night upon the tree,” because that instead 
of cleansing the land would defile it anew 
(cf. Josh. vili. 49, x. 26). 

23. he that is banged is accursed of God] 
Cf. Gal. iii. 13, and Note at end of chapter. 


NOTES on Cuap. xxt. 4, and 23. 


VU. 4s 


The words jFi's Sma have been by most 
modern commentators (Gesenius, Knobel, 
Keil, Schultz, &c.) and by some few Jewish 
ones (e.g. Maimonides, Abarbanel) rendered 
‘*a constant, or perennial stream.” ‘This sense 
is supported by Amos v. 24, where A. V. ren- 
ders the words ‘‘a mighty stream ;”’ as well as 
by the primary sense of the word }M'S (cf. 
Jer. xlix, 19, 1. 44); but the sequel of the 
v. which specifies that the Sma shall be one 
that is ‘‘ neither eared” (#.e. worked, plough- 
ed) ‘‘nor sown,” seems against it. For a 
perennial stream of course could not be eared 
or sown. The A, V. therefore has correctly 
adhered to the ancient rendering, which is 
that of LXX., Vulg., Onkelos, Saadia, and 
of Wogue, amongst later authorities. The 


word 5m3 means sometimes a torrent, some- 
times a gorge or valley. In Gen. xxvi. 17, 
19, ¢.g. it must evidently be rendered as here 
simply ‘ valley.” The werd {MN primarily 
meaning ‘‘firm,” ‘‘strong;” applied to a 
valley would import ‘ barren” or ‘ rocky:” 
cf. Num, xxiv. 21. 


Vv. 23. 

There were four methods of execution in 
use amongst the ancient Jews; stoning (Ex. 
xvii. 4; Deut. xiii. ro, &c.), burning (Lev. 
XX. 14; XXi. 9), the sword (Ex. xxxii. 27), 
and strangulation. The latter, though not 
named in Scripture, is regarded by the Rab- 
bins as the most common, and the proper 
one to be adopted when no other is expressly 
enjoined by the law. Suspension, whether 
from cross, stake, or gallows, was not used 
as a mode of taking life, but in cases of pecu- 
liar atrocity was sometimes added after death 
as an enhancement of punishment; and ac- 
cording to the Rabbins for the crimes of 
idolatry and cursing God only (cf. Saalschutz, 
‘Mos. Recht,’ p. 461). Pharaoh’s chief baker 
atti xl. 19) was hanged after being put to 
eath by the sword; and similarly Joshua 
appears (Jos. x. 26) to have dealt with the 
five kings who made war against Gibeon (cf. 


also Josh. viii. 29; 1 S. xxxi. 103 2S. xxi. 
6,9, 12). The command Num. xxv. 4, 5, 
appears to mean that the rebels should be first 
slain and then impaled or nailed to crosses; 
the word translated “hang” there (p17) 
being diverse from the one (ver) in the pase 
sage of Deut. before us, and signifying to be 
torn or dislocated (cf. Ges. and Furst sub v. 
and note on Num. l.c.). 

The grounds of the emphatic detestation ex- 
pressed in the text against him that is hanged 
are variously stated; and will depend in some 
degree on the exact rendering of the words. 
For as Professor Lightfoot (‘on Galatians,’ p. 
150) observes, in an impgrtant note onthistext, 
‘‘the case attached to N bp may denote either 
the person who pronounces the curse, as Judg. 
ix. 57, or the person against whom the curse is 

ronounced, as Gen. xxvii. 13; in other words, 
it represents either a subjective or an objective 
genitive. AS we assign one or other sense 
therefore to the dependent case, we get two 
distinct interpretations” (or rather classes of 
interpretation). ‘These are 
(1) “He that is hanged is accursed by 
God:” a rendering adopted in substance by 
the LXX., Vulg., Syr.; by St Paul, Gal. tii. 
13; and, as might be expected in conse- 
quence, by nearly all Christian translators and 
commentators. The purport of the passage 
would then be: “Bury him that is hanged out 
of the way before evening: his hanging body 
defiles the land; for God's curse rests on it.” 
The curse of God is probably regarded as lying 
on the malefactor because from the fact of 
his being hanged he must have been guilty of 
a peculiarly atrocious breach of God's cove- 
nant. Such an offender could not remain on 
the face of the earth without defiling it (cf. 
Lev. xviii. 25, 28; Num. xxxv. 34). There- 
fore after the penalty of his crime had been 
inflicted, and he had hung for a time as apublic 
example, the holy land was to be at once and 
entirely delivered from his presence. The 
notion of a physical pollution of the land 
from the unseemly consequences of lengthen- 
ed exposure on the gibbet (Michaelis, ‘Mos. 
Recht’) seems unsuitable. 


Exod. 23. 


v. I—5. | 


(2) “‘He that is hanged is a curse (é.¢. an 
insult, injury or mockery) to God.” This 
rendering has been, according to Professor 
Lightfoot, ‘ Galatians,’ |. c., ‘‘the popular 
Jewish interpretation at all events from the 
second century of the Christian era.” It is not 
however supported by the ancient Targum of 
Onkelos, or that of Palestine, or by Saadia. 
Its idea is well explained by Jarchi in loc. 
(edit. Breithaupt): ‘‘Suspensio est vilipensio 
sive contemptus regis czlestis, quoniam homo 
factus est ad similitudinem imaginis ejus.” 
With which may be compared the reason 
(Deut. xxv. 3) assigned for limiting the num- 
ber of stripes to forty. The explanation of 
others (Saalschtitz, ‘Mos. Recht,’ p. 461), that 
the continued suspension of the body would 
be profaneness towards God because it would 
keep in sight and in mind the sin for which 
the malefactor suffered, is unlikely; and not 
less so that other which referring to, the ety- 

ology rather than the usage of nbsp (from 
ia “to be light”), renders “quia alleviatio 
Dei suspensus; hoc est quando reus suspen- 
susest hoc Deo sufficit, et alleviatur ira eyus” 
(apud Gerhard, p. 1286). Other Jews (Onk., 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Of humanity toward brethren. § The sex ts 
to be distinguished by apparel. 6 The dam ts 
not to be taken with her young ones. 8 The 
house must have battlements. 9 Confuston 
is to be avoided. 12 Fringes upon the vesture. 
13 The punishment of him that slandercth 


his wife. 20,22 Of adultery, 25 of rape, 28 

and of fornication. 

HOU 4@shalt not see thy bro- 

ther’s ox or his sheep go astray, 

and hide thyself from them: thou 

shalt in any case bring them again 
unto thy brother. . 

2 And if thy brother de not nigh 
unto thee, or if thou know him not, 
then thou shalt bring it unto thine 
own house, and it shall be with thee 


be] 


30 Lncest. 
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Saad., &c.) consider ‘‘a curse of God” to be 
equivalent to ‘‘because he cursed God,” that 
being a crime for which hanging after death 
was especially adjudicated. But this, as Bishop 
Patrick (## Joc.) observes, though a reason for 
hanging the malefactor, is no reason why he 
should be taken down from the gallows. 

On the whole there can be no doubt that the 
former rendering, that of LX X., and follow- 
ed by St Paul, is the original and correct one; 
yet the other construction, fairly supported 
as it is by grammar and analogy, not with- 
out some (though comparatively late) Jewish 
authority, and followed also by a few Chiris- 
tian commentators (Masius, Menochius, Gro- 
tius, &c.), deserves at least discussion. It is 
however neglected by the moderns generally 
(e.g. Knobel, Keil, Schultz). 

On the quotation of this text by St Paul, 
Gal. iii. 13, and his application of it, see note 
on that place. 

The supposition of St Jerome, that this text 
had been tampered with by the jews, seems 
grounded only on the omission by St Paul 
of the words ‘of God.” Yet all MSS. and 
LXX. have these words, See note on Gal. I.c. 


until thy brother seek after it, and 
thou shale restore it to him again. 

3 In like manner shalt thou do 
with his ass; and so shalt thou do 
with his raiment; and with all lost 
thing of thy brother’s, which he hath 
lost, and thou hast found, shalt thou 
do likewise: thou maayest not hide 
thyself. | 

4 4 Thou shalt not see thy bro- 
ther’s ass or his ox fall down 4 the 
way, and hide thyself from them: 
thou shalt surely help him to lift them 
up again. 

5 4 The woman shall not wear 
that which pertaineth unto a man, 
neither shall a man put on a woman’s 


Cuap. XXII. On the general character 
of the contents of this chapter see on xx1. Io. 
The cases stated and provided for in wv. 1—12 
seem selected by way of example, and belong, 
according to our notions, rather to ethics than 
to law. It is noteworthy that no penalty is 
annexed to the breach of these regulations. 
No doubt it would be the duty of the ‘‘offi- 
cers” (xvi. 18) and the elders in the several 
Cities to enforce their observance. 

1—4. Cf. Ex. xxiii. 4, 5, of which these 
verses are an expansion. 


5. that which pertaincth unto a man) i.e. 
not only his dress but all that specially pertains 
distinctively to his sex; arms, domestic and 
other utensils, &c., oxevn dvdpos LXX. The 
word (c’/ey) is frequently in this compre- 
hensive sense, for ‘‘ things” or ‘‘ articles” ge- 
nerally; cf. Ex. xxv. 39; Lev. xi. 32, xiil. 49 3 
Is. Ixi. ro, &e. Colenso is in error in stating, 
§ 741, that it is used in the above sense only 
in this passage and in Ex. xxii. 7. 

The design of this and the cognate laws 
in vv. 9—11 ismoral. Cf. Seneca, ‘ Epist.’ 122 
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garment: for all that do so are abomi- 
nation unto the Lorp thy God. 

6 4 If a bird’s nest chance to be 
before thee in the way in any tree, 
or on the ground, whether they be 
young ones, or eggs, and the dam sit- 
ting upon the young, or upon the 
eggs, thou shalt not take the dam 
- with the young: 

7 But thou shalt in any wise let 
the dam go, and take the young to 
thee; that it may be well with thee, 
and that thou mayest prolong thy 
days, 

3 @ When thou buildest a new 
house, then thou shalt make a battle- 
ment for thy roof, that thou bring 
not blood upon thine house, if any 
man fall from thence. 

g @ Thou shalt not sow thy vine- 


eo 


‘Heb. yard with divers seeds: lest the ‘fruit 

isspied of thy seed which thou hast sown, 
and the fruit of thy vineyard, be de- 
filed. 

10 4 Thou shalt not plow with an 

ox and an ass together. 

éLev.1o rr & ° Thou shalt not wear a gar- 

- ment of divers sorts, as of woollen and 
linen together. 

a 12 4 Thou shalt make thee “fringes 


‘‘Nonne videntur contra naturam vivere qui 
commutant cum foeminis vestem ?” And 
‘‘Quem prestare potest mulier galeata 
pudorem 
Quz fugit a sexu?” Juv. ‘Sat.’ VI. 252. 
The distinction between the sexes is natural 
and divinely established, and cannot be neg- 
lected without indecorum, and consequent 
danger to purity. There is an Epistle of St 
Ambrose on this text and subject (Iv. Ep. 15): 
cf. t Cor. xi. 315. The supposition of 
Maimon., followed by Spencer, ‘De Leg. Heb.’ 
and others, that reference is here made to 
certain practices im the idolatrous festivals, 
is ill supported. 

6—8. These precepts are designed to cul- 
tivate a spirit of humanity. With vv. 6 and 7 
cf. Lev. xxii. 28; ch. xxv. 4; and 3 Cor. ix. 

, 10. On v, 6 Gerhard appositely quotes 
Phocylides: 

pnde tis Opmdas xadins dpa ravras €Aéo Om 

pnrepa 8 éxmpodimns, Wy éxns mark rhode 

veorrous. 

8. The roofs of houses in Palestine were 
flat and used for various domestic purposes: 
for drying linen or flax, Josh. ii. 6; for walk- 
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upon the four quarters of thy vesture, ' He> 


[v. 6—19. 


wherewith thou coverest thyself. 

13 4 If any man take a wife, and 
go in unto her, and hate her, 

14 And give occasions of speech 
against her, and bring up an evil 
name upon her, and say, I took this 
woman, and when I came to her, I 
found her not a maid: 

15 Then shall the father of the 
damsel, and her mother, take and 
bring forth the tokens of the damsel’s 
virginity unto the elders of the city in 
the gate: 

16 And the damsel’s father shall say 
unto the elders, I gave my daughter 
unto this man to wife, and he hateth 
her ; 

17 And, lo, he hath given occa- 
sions of speech against her, saying, 
I found not thy daughter a maid ; 
and yet these are the tokens of m 
daughter’s virginity. And the shall 
spread the cloth before the elders of 
the city. 

_ 18 And the elders of that city shall 
take that man and chastise him ; 

1g And they shall amerce him in 
an hundred shekels of silver, and give 
them unto the father of the damsel, 


ing upon to take the air, 2 Sam. xi. 2; for 
prayer, Acts x. 9 &c. A battlement then 
was almost a necessary protection. It was 
to be, according to the Rabbins, at least two 
cubits high. 

9—11. On these prohibitions cf. Lev. 
xix. 19. They seem all founded on the 
aversion to mixtures which characterizes 
several parts of the law of Moses. The one 
of v.10 may be dictated also by humanity. 
The ox and the ass being of such different 
size and strength, it would be cruel to the 
latter to yoke them together. These two 
animals are named as being those ordinarily 
employed in agriculture; cf. Is. xxxii. 20. 


12. Cf. Num. xv. 38 and note. Several 
commentators however understand this v, 
to refer not to wearing apparel but to the 
coverlet of the bed, and regard the fringes 
as strings or ribbons intended for sake of 
decency to tte the coverlet to the bed posts or 
corners of the bed. So Houbigant, Horsley, 
Geddes, Schultz, &c. 


13—29. Certain laws respecting marriage. 
18. chastise him] i.e. according to the 
Rabbins with stripes, not to exceed forty. 


Vv. 20—1.] DEUTERONOMY. XXII. XXIII. 881 


because he hath brought up an evil 
name upon a virgin of Israel: and she 
shall be his wife ; he may not put her 
away all his days. 

20 But if this thing be true, and 
the tokens of virginity be not found 
for the damsel : 

21 Then they shall bring out the 
damsel to the door of her father’s 
house, and the men of her city shall 
stone her with stones that she die: 
because she hath wrought folly in Is- 
rael, to play the whore in her father’s 
house: so shalt thou put evil away 
from among you. 


@Lev.0. 22 4 “If a man be found lying 


zo, 


with a woman married to an hus- 
band, then they shall both of them 
die, 40th the man that lay with the 
woman, and the woman: so shalt thou 
put away evil from Israel. 

23 9 If a damsel that is a virgin 
be betrothed unto an husband, and 
a man find her in the city, and lie 
with her; 

24 Then ye shall bring them both 
out unto the gate of that city, and 
ye shall stone them with stones that 
they die; the damsel, because she 
cried not, being in the city; and the 
man, because he hath humbled his 
neighbour’s wife: so thou shalt put 
away evil from among you. 

25 § But if a man find a betroth- 
ed damsel in the field, and the man 


—— ———= 


19. an hundred shekels| ‘The fine was to be 
paid to the father, because the slander was 
against him principally as the head of the 
wife’s family. If the damsel were an orphan 
the fine, according to the Rabbins, reverted to 
herself. The false charge might have arisen 
from a wanton desire to contract another 
marriage, and would thus be punished by the 
withdrawal of the right of divorce (cf. xxiv. 
3, 2); or from an avaricious desire to appro- 

riate the damsel’s dowry, which was rebuked 

y the fine of a hundred shekels. The amount 
was twice as much as had to be paid by a 
seducer, cf. v.29. False witness in other cases 
was punished on the principle of the ‘lex 
talionis” (cf. xix. 16 sqq.). The fact that 
the penalties attached to being false witness 
against a wife are fixed and comparatively 
light indicates, as St Augustine observes 
(‘Questiones in Deut.’ xxxuII.), the low 


"force her, and lie with her: then !9r | 
rag man only that lay with her shall hold of her, 
ie: 

26 But unto the damsel thou shalt 
do nothing; there is in the damsel 
no sin worthy of death: for as when 
a man riseth against his neighbour, 
and slayeth him, even so 3s this 
matter : 

27 For he found her in the field, 
and the betrothed damsel cried, and 
there was none to save her. 

28 9 <¢If a man find a damsel that ¢ Exod. 22. 
is a virgin, which is not betrothed, *” 
and Jay hold on her, and lie with her, 
and they be found ; 

29 Then the man that lay with 
her shall give unto the damsel’s father 
fifty shekels of silver, and she shall 
be his wife; because he hath humbled 
her, he may not put her away all his 
days. 

30 & A man shall not take his%Lev. » 
father’s wife, nor discover his father’s 
skirt. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 


1 Who may or may not enter into the congrega- 
tion. 9g Uncleauness to be avoided in the 
host. 1§ Of the fugitive servant. 17 Of 
filthiness. 18 Of abominable sacrifices. 19 
Of usury. 21 Ofvows. 24 Of trespasses. 

E that is wounded in the stones, 
or hath his privy member cut 
off, shall not enter into the congrega- 


tion of the Lorp. 


estimation and position of the woman under 
the law. 

29. The case of rape here mentioned is 
not identical with that of seduction provided 
for Ex. xxii. 16,17. The ravisher has neces- 
sarily to marry his victim and to pay a fine, 

30. Cf. xxvii. 20; Lev. xviii. 8 and xx. 
11; 1 Cor. v. 1 and 13. 

father’s skirt] Cf. Ruth iii. 9; Ezek. xvi. 8. 


Cuap. XXIII. From the domestic rela- 
tions the lawgiver now passes on to enjoin 
sanctity and purity in the congregation of 
Israel as a whole, and to lay down certain 
rights and duties of citizenship. 

1—8. Exclusion of five classes of persons 
from the congregation of the Lord. 

1. On the two classes named here cf. Lev. 
xxi, 17—24. The exclusion is however hee 
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@ Neh. 13. 
I. 


4 Numb. 
22. 5, Ge 


2 A bastard shall not enter into 
the congregation of the Lorn; even 
to his tenth generation shall he not 
enter into the congregation of the 
Lorp. 

3 *An Ammonite or Moabite shall 
not enter into the congregation of the 
Lorp; even to their tenth generation 
shall they not enter into the congre- 
gation of the Lorn for ever: 

4 Because they met you not with 
bread and with water in the way, 
when ye came forth out of Egypt; 
and ° because they hired against thee 
Balaam the son of Beor of Pethor of 
Mesopotamia, to curse thee. 
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[v. 2—8. 
5 Nevertheless the Lorp thy God 


would not hearken unto Balaam ; but 
the Lorp thy God turned the curse 
into a blessing unto thee, because the 
Lorp thy God loved thee. 

6 Thou shalt not seek their peace 


nor their ' prosperity all thy days for 'He> 


ever. 

7 4 Thou shalt not abhor an E- 
domite ; for he is thy brother: thou 
shalt not abhor an Egyptian ; because 
thou wast a stranger in his land. 

8 The children that are begotten 
of them shall enter into the congre- 
gation of the Lorp in their third 
generation. 


carried, in the case of persons mutilated or 
maimed as described in the text, further than 
in Lev. Such persons are not to be admitted 
at all into the commonwealth of Israel. Cf. 
Lev. xxii. 24. Amongst the Gentiles eu- 
nuchs held offices of the greatest trust. Under 
the theocracy, as exhibiting in their persons 
a mutilation of that human nature which was 
made in God's image, they were rejected 
from the covenant entirely. They could how- 
ever be proselytes (cf. Acts vili. 27). The 
Old Test. itself foretells (Is. vi. 3—5) the 
removal of this ban when under the kingdom 
of Messiah the outward and emblematic per- 
fection and sanctity of Israel should be ful- 
filled in their inner meaning by the covenant- 
ed presence and work of the Holy Spirit in 
the Church. 


2. A bastard] On this word see Note at 
end of chapter. 

even to bis tenth generation] i.e., see next 
wv. and Neh. xiii. 1, for ever. Ten is the 
number of perfection and completeness. 


3—5. Fourthly and fifthly the Ammonite 
and the Moabite are for ever disqualitied from 
admission to Israel. In this connection it 
seems not unlikely that there is a tacit refer- 
ence to the incestuous origin of the forefathers 
ot these nations, cf. Gen. xix. 30—38, 
though other reasons for the exclusion are 
given vv. 4 and 5. These reasons would be 
fresh in the minds of those to whom Moses 
was speaking, and would naturally occur to 
him as instances of that resistance to the Theo- 
cracy which was to be punished by perpetual 
rejection from its blessings. Cf. Neh. xiii. 1, 
2; Lam. 1.10. Saalschttz (p. 691) remarks 
that this law forbids only the naturalization 
of those against whom it is directed. It does 
not forbid their dwelling in the land; and 
seems to refer rather to the nations than to in- 
dividuals. It was not understood at any rate to 
interdict marriage with a Moabitess; cf. Ruth 


i. 4, iv. 13. Ruth however and her sister were 
doubtless proselytes. Such a law would cer- 
tainly never have suggested itself to the mind 
of a writer after the times of David, whose 
great-grandmother was a Moabitess. 

4. Because they met you not with bread] 
Cf. ii. 29. This offence was common to the 
two; the next one, the hiring of Balaam, 
seems, from Num. xxii. 5 sqq., to have been 
the act of the king of Moab only. But the 
Moabites and the Ammonites are to be re- 
garded as clans of the same stock rather than 
as two independent nations (see Smith's ‘ Dict. 
of the Bible,’ s. v. Ammon), and as acting 
together in this as they did in other matters. 
Cf. 2 Chron, xx. 1. 

6. Thou shalt not seek their peace nor their 
prosperity| Literally, ‘‘nor their good:” i.e. 
thou shalt not invite them to be on terms of 
amity with thee (cf. xx. 10 sqq.), nor make 
their welfare thy care: cf. Ezraix.12. There 
is here no injunction to hatred or retaliation : 
cf. on the contrary ii. 9 and 19. Later history 
contains frequent record of hostility between 
Israel and the Ammonites (cf. Judg. xi.; x 
S. xi.; 2 S. x. and xil. 26—31; 2 Chron. 
xx. &c.); and the Moabites (Judg. iii. 12 sqq. ; 
1S. xiv. 47; 2 S. vill. 2; 2 Chron. xx. &c.). 

7,8. The Edomite, as descended from Esau 
a twin brother of Jacob, and the Egyptian, 
as of that nation which had for long shewn 
hospitality to Joseph and his brethren, were 
not to be objects of abhorrence. The Edom- 
ites had indeed shewn themselves unfriendly 
to Israel in refusing a passage through their 
land (cf. Num. xx. 18 sqq.), but had not ac- 
tively resisted them, and the tie of kindred 
was therefore to be respected (cf. ii. 8). The 
oppression of the Egyptians was perhaps re- 
garded as the act of the Pharaohs rather than 
the will of the people (Schultz aptly refers 
to Ex. xi. 2, 3); and at any rate was not to 
cance] the memory of preceding hospitality. 


t Heb. 
tuvrneth 
tvieard, 


+t Heb. 
siltest 
low. 


 t Heb. 
nakedness 
of any 
thing. 


— 


V.9—23.] 
g & When the host goeth forth 


against thine enemies, then keep thee 


from every wicked thing. 

10 4 If there be among you any 
man, that is not clean by reason of 
uncleanness that chanceth him by 
night, then shall he go abroad out of 
the camp, he shall not come within 
the camp: 

11 But it shall be, when evening 
‘cometh on, he shall wash himself 
with water: and when the sun is 
down, he shall come into the camp 
again. 

12 4 Thou shalt have a place also 
without the camp, whither thou shalt 
go forth abroad : 

13 And thou shalt have a paddle 
upon thy weapon; and it shall be, 
when thou ' wilt ease thyself abroad, 
thou shalt dig therewith, and shalt 
turn back and cover that which com- 
cth from thee : 

14 For the Lorp thy God walk- 
eth in the midst of thy camp, to 
deliver thee, and to give up thine 
enemies before thec; therefore shall 
thy camp be holy: that he see no 
‘unclean thing in thee, and turn away 
from thee. 

15 4 Thou shalt not deliver unto 
his master the servant which is escaped 
from his master unto thee : 


8. in their third generation] i.e. the great- 


grandchildren of the Edomite or Egyptian 
alien: cf Ex. xx. 5. 


preserved even in time of war. 


9—14. ‘The sanctity of the camp is to be 
Amongst 


others the ordinary rules of morality and 
religion were then relaxed : 


**Nulla fides pietasque viris qui castra se- 
quuntur.” Lucan, x. 407. 


but Israel on the contrary, as needing at such 
a time more especially the divine help, was 
more especially to shun “ every wicked thing,” 
v.g. The special significance of this expres- 
sion is shewn in the vv. following. The whole 
passage obviously refers not to the encamp- 
ments of the nation whilst passing from Egypt 
through the wilderness, but to future war- 
like expeditions sent out from Canaan 


‘“weapon” occurs in 


The word rendered 
is form only in this 


13. upon thy weapon 


passage. The LXX. (emi ris (wrqs) and the 
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- 16 He shall dwell with thee, even 
among you, in that place which he 
shall choose in one of thy gates, 
where it ' liketh him best: thou shalt t Heb. 
not oppress him. tae 
17 @ There shall be no 'whore!O | 
of fe daughters of Israel, nor es 
sodomite of the sons of Israel. 
18 Thou shalt not bring the hire 
of a whore, or the price of a dog, 
into the house of the Lorp thy God 
for any vow: for even both these 
are abomination unto the Lorp thy 


19 @ © Thou shalt not lend upon ¢ Exod. 22 
usury to thy brother; usury of money, Lev.2s. 36. 
usury of victuals, usury of any thing **** > 
that is lent upon usury: 

20 Unto a stranger thou mayest 
lend upon usury; but unto thy bee 
ther thou shalt not lend upon usury: 
that the Lorp thy God may bless 
thee in all that thou settest thine 
hand to in the land whither thou 
goest to possess it. 

21 4 “When thou shalt vow a vow ¢ Eccles. s. 
unto the Lorp thy God, thou shalt * 
not slack to pay it: for the Lorn thy 
God will surely require it of thee ; 
and it would be sin in thee. 

22 But if thou shalt forbear to vow, 
it shall be no sin in thee. 

23 That which is gone out of thy 


Vulg. would seem to have followed another 
reading. The words should rather be rendered 
‘‘ besides thy weapon.” 

15,16. ‘The case in question is that of a 
slave who fled from a heathen master to the 
holy land. It is of course assumed that the 
refugee was not flying from justice, but sat 
from the tyranny of his lord. Our Englis 
law is in this point identical with the Mosaic, 

17. Cf. Lev. xix. 29. Prostitution was a 
common part of religious observances amongst 
idolatrous nations, especially in the worship 
of Ashtoreth or Astarte: cf. Herod. 1. 199. 

18. Another Gentile practice, connected 
with the one alluded to in ae verse, 
is here forbidden. The word dog is figura- 
tive (cf. Rev. xxii. 15), and equivalent to the 
‘‘sodomite” of the v. preceding. Cf. Micah i, 
7; Baruch vi. 43. 

19, 20. Cf. Ex. xxii. 25 sqq.; Lev. xxv. 
36, 37. 
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lips thou shalt keep and perform ; 


even a freewill offering, according as. 


thou hast vowed unto the Lorp aie 
God, which thou hast promised wit 
thy mouth. 

24 4 When thou comest into thy 
neighbour’s aaa ha then thou mayest 
eat grapes thy fill at thine own plea- 
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sure; but thou shalt not put ay in 
thy vessel. 

25 When thou comest into the 
standing corn of thy neighbour, ‘then ¢ Matt 1 
thou mayest pluck the ears with thine Marka. 
hand; but thou shalt not move a oe 
sickle unto thy neighbour’s standing 
corn. . 


21—23. Cf. Ex. xxii. 29; Num. xxx. 2; 
Eccles. v. 4, 5; and the general laws of 
vows in Lev, xxvii, 


24, 25. Cf. St Matt. xi 1; St Luke vi. 
1. The commands of Deut. xxiv. 19, 20 are 
of like spirit. 


NOTE on CHapP. xxIll. 2. 


The Hebr. word (18), which only oc- 
curs again Zech. ix. 6, is of uncertain root 
and sense. See Gesen.s.v. The LXX. ren- 
ders éx mops, Vulg. de scorto natus, and so 
Saad., Syr., &c. Yet it seems unlikely, since 
concubinage was tolerated and seduction but 
lightly punished under the law, that bastards 
in the widest sense of the term could have 
been excluded from the congregation. ‘The 
modern Jews in fact do not so exclude them. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


1 Of divorce. § A new married man gocth not 
fowar. 6, 10 Of pledges. 7 Of manstealers. 


. 8 Of leprosy. 14 The hire is to be given. 
16 Of justice. 19 Of charity. 
cate HEN a ¢man hath taken a 
& 19. 7. wife, and married her, and it 
Mark ro, 4. 


come to pass that she find no favour 
in his eyes, because he hath found 
tHeb. — some uncleanness in her: then let 
matter of ». ° ‘ ; 
nakedness, him write her a bill of 'divorcement, 
talting og, and give it in her hand, and send her 
out of his house. 
2 And when she is departed out of 
his house, she may go and be another 


man’s wife. 


CHAP, XXIV. In this and the next ch. 
certain particular rights and duties, domestic, 
social, and civil, are treated of. ‘The cases 
brought forward have often no definite con- 
nexion, and seem selected in order to illus- 
trate the application of the great principles of 
the law in certain important events and cir- 
cumstances. 

1—5. The relations of man and wife. 

1—4. Of divorce. On these verses and 
on the subject to which they relate, see note 
at end of chapter; and cf. Jer. iii. 1; St Matt. 


The Rabbins therefore are probably right 
when they interpret the word as denoting 
only those born of incest or adultery. This 
sense, adopted by Keil, Wogue, and appa- 
rently by the author of the Book of Wisdom 
iii. 16, suits the context, and the probably 
true derivation from ‘WO, Arab. pres ‘to 
be foul” or “corrupt.” Such persons spring 
from a connection which is against the order 
of nature and God. 


3 And sf the latter husband hate 
her, and write her a bill of divorce- 
ment, and giveth st in her hand, and 
sendeth her out of his house; or if 
the latter husband die, which took her 
to be his wife ; 

4 Her former husband, which sent 
her away, may not take her again 
to be his wife, after that she is de- 
filed ; for that ss abomination before 
the Lorp: and thou shalt not cause 
the land to sin, which the Lorn thy 
God giveth thee for an inheritance. 

5 {1 ?When a man hath taken a ! Heb. 
new wife, he shal] not go out to war, thing shall 
t neither shall he be charged with any 4%,."*" 


8 chap. 20. 


Vv. 31, 32 and xix. 3 The colon in mid- 
dle of v. x and the full stops placed at the 
end of vv. x1 and 2 should be removed, and 
the four verses, which contain only one sen- 
tence, rendered thus: If a man hath taken 
a wife &c, and given her a bill of di- 
vorcement; and (v.2) if she has de- 
parted out of his house and becoma 
another man’s wife; and (v. 3) if ths 
latter husband hate her, then (v. 4) 
her former husband, &c. 


5. Cf. xx. 7. There however the be- 


—_- 
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business: but he shall be free at home 
one year, and shall cheer up his wife 
which he hath taken. 

6 @ No man shall take the nether 
or the upper millstone to pledge: for 
he taketh a man’s life to pledge. 


7 4 If a man be found stealing | 


any of his brethren of the children of 
Israel, and maketh merchandise of 
him, or selleth him; then that thief 
shall die; and thou shalt put evil away 
from among you. 

cLev.13 8 4 Take heed in ‘the plague of 

Rs leprosy, that thou observe diligently, 
and do according to all that the 
priests the Levites shall teach you: 
as I commanded them, so ye shall ob- 
serve to do. 

g Remember what the Lorp thy 
¢Numb. God did “unto Miriam by the way, 
after that ye were come forth out of 
Egypt. 

t Heb. 10 & When thou dost ‘lend thy 
doan of brother any thing, thou shalt not go 
47g into his house to fetch his pledge. 

1r Thou shalt stand abroad, and 

the man to whom thou dost lend 
shall bring out the pledge abroad unto 
thee. 


trothed man is spoken of; here the newly 
married. The command here given was de- 
signed to endear the marriage tie, as the one 
last preceding was to prevent a frivolous rup< 
ture of it. 


6. A precept of like tenor with that in 
Ex. xxii. 25, 26. 


7. Cf. Ex. xxi. 16. 

maketh merchandise of him] Rather, con- 
strain him, i.e. treat him as a slave. See 
On Xxi. 14. | 

8,9. On the laws relating to leprosy see 
Lev. xiii. and xiv. On Miriam’s rebellion see 
Num. xii. ro sqq. The leprosy was ‘the 
symbol of sin, most often the theocratic 
punishment, the penalty for sins committed 
against the theocracy, as in the cases of Miri- 
am, of Gehazi, of Uzziah” (Abp. Trench ‘On 
the Miracles,’ p. 215). The allusion to Mi- 
riam, who disobeyed the ordinances of God 
and was punished with leprosy for her rebel- 
lion, serves to point the injunction of v. 8. 

10—15. Warnings against oppression of 
the poor. 

10—13. Cf. Ex. xxii. 25—-27. The cre- 
ditor is forbidden to enter his debtor’s dwel- 
ling, and to seize as security what he might 


upon it; for he zs poor, and 


12 And if the man Je poor, thou 
shalt not sleep with his pledge : 

13 In any case thou shalt deliver 
him the pledge again when the sun 
goeth down, that he may sleep in his 
own raiment, and bless thee: and it 
shall be righteousness unto thee be- 
fore the Lorp thy God. 

14 4 Thou shalt not oppress an 
hired servant that 1s poor and needy, 
whether he be of thy brethren, or of 
thy strangers that are in thy land 
within thy gates: 

15 At his day ‘thou shalt give 4:m ¢ Lev. 19. 
his hire, neither shali the sun go down Tob. 4. 14. 

setteth t Heb 
: . : ifteth 
his heart upon it: lest he cry against Ais sone 
thee unto the Lorp, and it be sin “*“ 
unto thee. 

16 The “fathers shall not be put Kin. 14 
to death for the children, neither shall 2 Chron. 
the children be put to death for the 3,*,,. .., 
fathers: every man shall be put to 
death for his own sin. 

17 4 Thou shalt not pervert the 
judgment of the stranger, zor of the 
fatherless; nor take a widow’s rai- 
ment to pledge: 

18 But thou shalt remember that 


Ezek. 18, 
20. 


think sufficient. He is to stand without, and 
leave it to the debtor to bring forth that 
which he could best spare. No doubt the 
creditor would have the nght to judge whe- 
ther the pledge offered were adequate or not. 
Vv. 12, 13 assume, what would be constantly 
the case in Palestine, that the poor debtor 
would have nothing to offer for pledge except 
his wearing apparel, 

13. st shall be righteousness unto thee] Cf. 
vi. 25; Prov. xix. 173 Dan. iv. 27. 

14,15. Repeated and enlarged from Lev. 
xix. 13. Cf. xv. 9; St James v. 4. 

16. Acaution addressed to earthly judges. 
God, by right of his Sovereignty over all man- 
kind, ‘jure dominii non pone” (Grotius), 
threatens to visit the sins of the fathers upon 
the children (cf. on Ex. xx. 5); but in the dis- 
pensation of earthly justice the maxim must 
hold “‘pcena caput sequitur.” Amongst other 
Oriental nations the family of a criminal was 
commonly involved in his punishment (cf. 
Esth. ix. 13, 14: Herod. 11.19). In Israel it 
was not to be so; cf. 2 K. xiv. 6; 2 
Chron. xxv. 4. See also Jer. xxxi. 29, 39; 
Ezek. xvili. 20 and notes. 

17, Cf. Ex, xxii, 21, 22, XXxili. 9. 
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thou wast a bondman in Egypt, and 
the Lorp thy God redeemed thee 
thence : hein I command thee to 
do this thing. 


£ Lev. 19. 19 { £ When thou cuttest down 


& 23. 22. 


thine harvest in thy field, and hast 
forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt 
not go again to fetch it: it shall be 
for the stranger, for the fatherless, 
and for the widow: that the Lorp 
thy God may bless thee in all the 
work of thine hands. 

20 When thou beatest thine olive 


18. Cf. Lev. xix. 33, 34. 
19—22. Repeated in substance from 
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tree, tthou shalt not go over the j, | 
boughs again: it shall be for the mot bows 
stranger, for the fatherless, and for the. 
the widow. 

21 When thou gatherest the grapes 
of thy vineyard, thou shalt not glean 
it ‘afterward: it shall be for the Ve iis 
stranger, for the fatherless, and for 
the widow. 

22 And thou shalt remember that 
thou wast a bondman in the land off 
Egypt : therefore I command thee to 


do this thing. 


Lev. xix. 9 Sq. and xxiii. 22. The motive 
assigned v. 22 is the same as in v. 18 and 
XVI. 12. 


NOTE on Cuap, xxIv. 1—4. 


The A. V. is undoubtedly wrong in plac- 
ing a full stop at the end of vv. 1 and 2. 
The four vv. form only one sentence, the 
first three being the protasis, &c., v. 4 the 
apodosis as is exhibited in the foot-note. Thus 
v. 4 lays down the law in the supposed case. 
So the LXX. and the large majority of com- 
mentators. It is thus evident that Moses nei- 
ther institutes nor enjoins divorce. ‘The exact 
spirit of the passage is given in our Lord’s words 
to the Jews, St Matt. xix. 8; ‘‘ Moses because 
of the hardness of your hearts suffered you 
to put away your wives.” Not only does the 
original institution of marriage as recorded 
by Moses, Gen. ii. 24, set forth the per- 
petuity ofthe bond, but the wv. before us 
plainly intimate that divorce, whilst tolerated 
for the time, contravenes the order of nature 
and of God. The divorced woman who 
marries again is ‘‘defiled,” v. 4, and is grouped 
in this particular with the adulteress; cf. Lev. 
Xvili. 20. Our Lord then was speaking ac- 
cording to the spirit of the law of Moses 
when He declared, St Matt. xix. 9, ‘* Whoso 
marrieth her that is put away doth commit 
adultery.” He was speaking too not less ac- 
cording to the mind of the Prophets, cf. Mal. 
ii. 14—16. But Moses could not absolutel 
put an end to a practice which was traditional, 
and common to the Jews with other Oriental 
nations. His aim is therefore to regulate and 
thus to mitigate an evil which he could not 
extirpate. He enacts therefore in the passage 
before us (x) that divorce must take place 
not as heretofore, at the arbitrary will and 
pleasure of the husband, and by mere word 
of mouth, but upon reason given and by 
means of a written and formal document; 
(2) that the divorced wife who had married 
a second time shall never return to her first 


husband. The tendency of these laws is 
obvious. The former would enforce the 
preparation of a regular and legal instrument, — 
which, from the nature of the case, would 
require time and the intervention of public 
authority to attest its sufficiency and its due 
execution. ‘Thus a certain delay would ne- 
cessarily take place, giving opportunity for 
reconsideration; and the interposition of the 
magistrates would prevent many frivolous 
complaints from being treated as grounds for 
divorce. The other law would admonish the 
parties that the divorce once consummated 
would be irreparable, and ought not therefore 
to be brought about rashly and lightly. It 
must be added too that Moses withholds the 
right of divorce altogether where a man 
slanders his wife as unchaste (xxii. 13—19), 
or seduces her before marniage (xxii. 28, a 
The import of the expression ‘‘some un- 
cleanness” (33 NV, lit. ‘the nakedness or 
shame of a thing,”) has been variously ex- 
plained. It was a well-known theme of dis- 
putation between the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai. The former explained it, as the 
Pharisees (St Matt. xix. 3) seem to have done, 
in a general manner, as equivalent to any- 
thing which made the woman unacceptable 
to her husband. And this certainly seems 
borne out by what is said in v. 3, where it 
appears that the second husband might divorce 
merely on grounds of personal dislike. The 
other and rival interpreters regard the terms, 
which are used also in the preceding ch., 
v. 14, as applicable to nothing short of im- 
modest conduct or grave physical defect. 
Adultery is seal out of the question, since 
that was a capital crime (cf. xxii. 2o—22). 
Whichever school be right it is clear that the 
legislator felt himself constrained to leave in 


v.1—5.] 


the husband’s hands large powers as regards 
divorce. Humane restraints and conditions 
are however imposed on the exercise of that 
power, and the rights of the wife on her 
side are not forgotten. It appears from 
Ex. xxi. ro that the maid sold to be ‘a ser- 
vant,” #.¢e. purchased by a man to be a wife, 
could quit her husband, or master, if he did 
not perform his duties towards her; and we 
can hardly doubt that the inferences drawn in 
much variety by the Jewish doctors (cf. Saal- 
schutz, ‘Mos. Recht,’ pp. 806, 807 and notes), 
as to the circumstances under which a wife 
could enforce divorce, are in the main correct. 
The freewoman would certainly not be in a 
worse position than is secured in Ex. ].c. for 
the bondwoman. Our Lord's words too Cr 
Mark x. rr and 12) seem to imply that the 


CHAPTER XXV. 

1 Stripes must not exceed forty. 4 The ox 
not to be muzzled. §& Of raising seed unto a 
brother. 11 Of the immodest woman. 13 Of 
unjust weights. 17 The memory of Amalek 
ts lo be blotted out. 


F there be a controversy between 
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right of divorce existed equally on both sides. 
Yet no doubt the initiation of divorce by the 
wife was extremely rare in the East. It was 
not however unknown, at any rate in later 
times, for Salome, the sister of Herod, di- 
vorced her husband; cf. Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ xv. 7, 
and XVIII. 5, 4. 

It appears that if the divorced wife did not 
contract a new marriage her husband might 
take her back. This has been the imme- 
morial practice of the Jews; and there is 
certainly nothing to bar it in the passage be- 
fore us or elsewhere in the law; on the con- 
trary, the spirit of the enactments of Moses 
is certainly to encourage the preservation of 
the original tie; the prohibition of re-union in 
v. 4 is limited expressly to the case where a 
second marriage had been contracted. 


and to be beaten before his face, 
according to his fault, by a certain 
number. 


3 *Forty stripes he may give him, 32° ™ 


and not exceed: lest, if he should 
exceed, and beat him above these 


men, and they come unto judg- 
ment, that the judges may judge them ; 
then they shall justify the righteous, 
and sondeuin the wicked. 
2 And it shall be, if the wicked 
man be worthy to be beaten, that 
the judge shall cause him to lie down, 


with many stripes, then thy brother ?: Cor > 
should seem vile unto thee. s Tim. 5, 
4 4% *Thou shalt not muzzle the ¢ Heb. 
ox when he ‘ treadeth out the corn, —_fAvrshet- 
5 4% «If brethren dwell together, 4. | 
and one of them die, and have nor. _ 


child, the wife of the dead shall not t***> 


CHAP. XXV., 
stripes. 

1, 2. These verses form grammatically 
only one sentence, of which wv. 2 is the apo- 
dosis, as the LX X. correctly gives it. Remove 
therefore the full stop at end of wv. 1, and 
render thus: (1) If there be a controversy 
between men, and they come to judg- 
ment, and the judges judge them, and 
justify the righteous and condemn the 
wicked; (2) then it shall be, &c. 

1. justify the righteous] On the expression, 
cf, Ex. xxii. 7; Vv. XVil. 15. 

2. worthy to be beaten] Lit.‘‘a son of beat- 
ing,” #.e. deserving stripes: cf. a like idiom, 
i. 8: 1S. xx. 37. 

Scourging is named as a penalty Lev. xix. 
20. The beating here spoken of would be on 
the back with a rod or stick (cf. Prov. x. 13, 
XIX, 29, XXVi. 3). 

3. Forty stripes be may give him, and not 
exceed| The Jews to keep within the letter of 
the law fixed 39 stripes as the maximum Gt 
2 Cor. xi. 24). Forty signifies the ] 
measure of judgment (Keil) cf..Gen. vii. 12; 
Num. xiv. 33, 34; but the reason for the 
limitation is rather to be sought in what is 


1—3. Punishment by 


added here, “‘lest thy brother should seem 
vile unto thee.” ‘The son of Israel was not 
to be lashed like a slave at the mercy of 
another. The judge was always to be pre- 
sent to see that the law in this particular was 
not overpassed. 

4. Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 9; 1 Tim. v. 18; and 
Hos. x. 11. In other kinds of labour the 
oxen were usually muzzled. When driven 
to and fro over the threshing-floor in order 
to stamp out the grain from the chaff, they 
were to be allowed to partake of the fruits 
of their labours. The figurative sense of 
this command is drawn out by St Paul lc. 
The Greeks and other heathen frequently 
treated their labouring animals with great in- 
humanity, putting sharp bits in their mouths, 
or keeping them for a long time without 
drink, before employing them on the thresh- 
ing-floor. Another inhuman method of pre- 
venting them from eating whilst on the thresh- 
ing-floor is mentioned by Elian, ‘ Hist. An.’ 
Iv. 25. The expression Bovs ¢xi cap@ was 
roverbial. (Cf. Bochart, ‘Hieroz.’ Il. 40.) 

he practice of threshing by oxen has re- 
tained its hold in the East, as has likewise the 
humane rule of the text. 
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marry without unto a stranger: her 
1Or, ., _husband’s brother shall go in unto 
man. her, and take her to him to wife, and 
perform the duty of an husband’s 
brother unto her. 14757 
6 And it shall be, that the first- 
born which she beareth shall succeed 
in the name of his brother which is 
dead, that his name be not put out of 
Israel. 
7 And if the man like not to take 
10r, ..; his 'brother’s wife, then let his bro- 
man's __ ther’s wife go up to the gate unto 


¢ huh, the elders, and say, ¢My husband’s 


7° 


brother refuseth to raise up unto his 
brother a name in Israel, he will not 


5—10. Law of levirate marriage. The 
law on this subject is not peculiar to the 

ews, but is found (see on Gen. xxxviii. 8) 
in all essential the same amongst va- 
rious Oniental nations, ancient and modern, 
and exists at present amongst the South Afri- 
can tribes (Colenso, ‘Pent.’ § 754); amongst 
the Arabians (Burckhardt, ‘ Notes,’ I. 112); 
amongst the Druses (Volney, ‘Travels,’ 11. 
B03 and amongst the tribes of the Caucasus, 
(Haxthausen’s ‘Transcaucasia,’ p. 403). It 
is obvious from Gen. xxxviii., where it ap- 
pears as familiar and recognized on all hands, 
that Moses did not originate it; and in fact 
the rules in these wvv., like those upon di- 
vorce, do but incorporate existing immemo- 
rial usages, and introduce various wise and 
politic limitations and mitigations of them. 
The root of the obligation here imposed up- 
on the brother of the deceased husband 
lies in the primitive idea of childlessness being 
a great calamity (cf. Gen. xvi. 4, and note), 
and extinction of name and family one of the 
greatest that could happen as ix. 143 Ps. cix, 
1a—15). To avert this the ordinary rules 
as to inter-marriage are in the case in ques- 
tion (cf. Lev. xviii. 16) set aside. The obli- 
gation was onerous (cf. Ruth iv. 6), and might 
be repugnant; and it is accordingly consider- 
ably reduced and restricted by Moses. It 
did not lie at all unless the brethren ‘dwell 
together:” z.¢. unless they were neighbours. 
The surviving brother from a distant home 
was not to be expected to fetch the widow, or 
perhaps widows, and household, and take them 
to himself. It would seem (Ruth ii. 20, ill. 9) 
that the office in such cases devolved on the 
next neighbouring kinsman; or perhaps the 
term “brethren” v. 5 is to be understood in 
its more general sense as equivalent to ‘“‘kins- 
men.” The fact that these arrangements 
were well understood superseded the neces- 
sity of minutely ruling such points. Moses 
permits escape from the marriage altogether, 
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perform the duty of my husband’s 
brother. 

8 Then the elders of his city shall 
call him, and speak unto him: and 
if he stand to it, and say, I like not 
to take her ; 

g Then shall his brother’s wife 
come unto him in the presence of the 
elders, and loose his shoe from off his 
foot, and spit in his face, and shall 
answer and say, So shall it be done 
unto that man that will not build up 
his brother’s house. 

1o And his name shall be called in 
Israel, The house of him that hath 
his shoe loosed. 


therein introducing apparently a new relax- 
ation, if any brother-in-law preferred to sub- 
mit to reproach; vv. 7, 8. In other words, 
the duty is recognized as one of affection for 
the memory of the deceased; it is not one 
which could be enforced at law. That it 
continued “in viridi observantia” down to 
the Christian era is apparent from St Matt. 
xxii. 25 sq., and the parallel passages in St 
Mark and St Luke. 

5. no child) Lit. ‘no son.” But the 
existence of a daughter would clearly suffice, 
and so the Rabbins have always understood. 
The daughter would inherit the name and 
property of the father; cf. Num. xxvii. r—rt. 


9. loose bis shoe from off bis foot] In 
token of taking from the unwilling brother 
all right over the wife and property of the 
deceased. Planting the foot on a thing was 
an usual symbol of lordship and of taking 
secant (cf. Gen. xiii. 17; Josh. x. 24), and 
oosing the shoe and handing it to another in 
like manner signified a renunciation and trans- 
fer of right and title (cf. Ruth iv. 7,8). Ps. Ix. 
8, and cviii. 9, are also to be noted here, if 
the expression ‘over Edom will I cast out 
my shoe,” is rightly understood by the Jewish 
authorities generally to mean ‘‘ of Edom will 
I take possession.” Burckhardt (‘ Notes on 
the Bedouins,’ I. 113) states that when a Be- 
douin husband divorces a runaway wife, he 
usually says: ‘‘she was my slipper, I have cast 
her off.” The widow here is directed herself, 
as the party slighted and injured, to deprive 
her brother-in-law of his shoe. 

spit in his face} According to the Rabbins 
‘‘ before his face.” The Hebrew will bear this 
sense, but cf. Num. xii. 14. The action of 
course is intended to aggravate the disgrace 
conceived to attach to the conduct of the 
man 


10. The house of him that hath bis shoe 
loosed] Equivalent to ‘the house of the bare- 


v. 1r—t.] 


11 When men strive together 
one with another, and the wife of 
the one draweth near for to deliver 
her husband out of the hand of him 
that smiteth him, and putteth forth 
her hand, and taketh him by the 
secrets : 

12 Then thou shalt cut off her 
hand, thine eye shall not pity ber. 

13 @ Thou shalt not have in thy 


tHeb, bag ‘divers weights, a great and a 

a srmeané emall. 

14 Thou shalt not have in thine 

| Heb. , house divers measures, a great and a 

andanx — small. 

- 15 But thou shalt have a perfect 
and just weight, a perfect and just 
measure shalt thou have: that thy 
days may be lengthened in the land 
which the Lorp thy God giveth thee. 

16 For all that do such things, 
and all that do unrighteously, are an 
abomination unto the Lorp thy God. 

anna: 17 4 *Remember what Amalek 
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did unto thee by the way, when ye 
were come forth out of Egypt ; 

18 How he met thee by the way, 
and smote the hindmost aches. even 
all that were feeble behind thee, when 
thou wast faint and weary; and he 
feared not God. 

19 Therefore it shall be, when 
the Lorp thy God hath given thee 
rest from all thine enemies round 
about, in the land which the Lorp 
thy God giveth thee for an inhe- 
ritance to possess it, that thou shalt 
blot out the remembrance of Amalek 
from under heaven; thou shalt not 
forget it, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


1 The confession of him that offereth the basket 
of firstfruits. 13 The prayer of him that 
gtucdh his third year’s tithes. 16 The cove. 
nant between God and the people. 


ND it shall be, when thou art 
come in unto the land which 


the Lorp thy God giveth thee for 


footed one.” To go barefoot was a sign 
of the most abject condition; cf. 2 S. xv. 30. 


11, 12. The last law laid certain burden- 
some obligations on men for the preservation 
of the families of their brethren. It is now 
followed up by another, which imposes a 
severe penalty on a woman who by a shameless 
act should endanger or take away the hope of 
offspring from a man; cf, Ex, xxi. 22. The 
act in question was probably not rare in the 
times and countries for which the law of 
Moses was designed, It is of course to be 
understood that the act was wilful, and that 
the prescribed punishment would be inflicted 
according to sentence of the judges. This is 
the only mutilation prescribed by the Law of 
Moses, unless we except the retaliation pre- 
scribed as a punishment for the infliction on 
another of bodily injuries, Lev. xxiv. 19, 20. 
But that law would seldom be carried out in 
the letter. 


18—19. Of duties towards our neighbour 
those which occur most frequently will be to 
the legislator the most important. That of 
honesty in trade is therefore emphatically en- 
forced once more in conclusion (cf. Lev. xix. 
35, 36). It is noteworthy that John the 
Baptist puts the like duties in the forefront of 
his preaching (cf. St Luke iii. 12 sqq.); and 
that “‘the Prophets” (cf. Ezek. xlv. ro—12 ; 
Amos viii. 8; Mic. vi. ro, 11) and “the 
Psalms” (Prov. xvi. 11, Xx. 10, 23), not less 
than “the Law,” specially insist on them, 


Every part of Scripture in fact gives much 
prominence to these duties. 


13. divers weights] Lit. ‘‘a stone and a 
stone;” i.e. stones of unequal weights, the 
lighter to sell with, the heavier to buy with, 
So in Ps, xii. 2 ‘ta heart and a heart” means 
‘¢a double-heart.” Stones were used by the 
Jews instead of brass or lead for their weights, 
as less liable to lose anything through rust or 
wear. 


15. that thy days may be lengthened in the 
land] Cf. iv. 26, v. 16. 


17—19. Over against those duties which 
are summed up in the words ‘thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,” there stand 
however for the Jew another set of an oppo- 
site nature towards the enemies of God and 
His kingdom. It was not after the spirit or 
mission of the Law (cf. St Luke ix. 55, 56) 
to aim at overcoming inveterate opposition 
by love and by attempts at conversion. The 
law taught God’s hatred of sin and of re- 
bellion against Him by enjoining the extinc- 
tion of the obstinate sinner. The Amalekites 
were a kindred ple (Gen. xxxvi. 15, 16); 
and living as they did in the peninsula of 
Sinai, they could not but have well known 
the mighty acts God had done for His people 
in Egypt and the Red Sea; yet they mani- 
fested from the first a persistent hostility to 
Israel Ce Ex. xvii, 8, and note; Num, xiv, 
45). ‘They provoked therefore the sentence 
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an inheritance, and possessest it, and 
dwellest therein ; 

2 That thou shalt take of the 
first of all the fruit of the earth, 
which thou shalt bring of thy land 
that the Lorp thy God giveth thee, 
and shalt put :¢ in a basket, and shalt 

unto the place which the Lorp 
thy God shall choose to place his 
name there. 

And thou shalt go unto the 
priest that shall be in those days, 
and say unto him, I profess this day 
unto the Lorp thy God, that I am 
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[v. 2—5. 


come unto the country which the 
Lorp sware unto our fathers for to 
give us. 

4 And the priest shall take the 
basket out of thine hand, and set it 
down before the altar of the Lorp 
thy God. 

s And thou shalt speak and say 
before the Lorp thy God, A Syrian 
ready to perish was my father, and 
he went down into Egypt, and so- 
journed there with a few, and be- 
came there a nation, great, mighty, 
and populous : 


here pronounced, which was executed at last 
by Saul, 1 S. xv. 


Cuap. XXVI. The rehearsal of rights 
and duties, public and private, terminates in 
this chapter with two liturgical enactments. 
These have a clear and close reference to the 
whole of the preceding legislation, and form 
a most appropriate and significant conclusion 
to it. On the performance of its part of that 
covenant, which the previous books and chap- 
ters have set forth, Israel was to be put in 
possession of God's promises. When these 
should be realized (wv. 1) each Israelite is 
directed, for himself personally and also as one 
of the covenant people, to make solemn ac- 
knowledgment in deed and symbol of God's 
faithfulness, by presentment of a basket filled 
with firstfruits, and in word by recitation of 
the solemn formula prescribed v. 3 and vv. 
s—1o. This thanksgiving is so worded as to 
express the entire dependence of the offerer 
and his nation upon God's grace and mercy 
for all they had and all they were, and to 
check the self-righteous temper which might 
under a covenant of works be expected to 
develop itself. 

But the continuance of God's blessings was 
contingent on Israel’s obedience. The oc- 
casion of the third tithe (v. 12) is accordingly 
appointed as one for making solemn decla- 
ration and profession on the part of each 
Israelite that he personally had acquitted 
himself of the several obligations laid by the 
law upon him (vv. 13, 14), and for prayer 
based upon that avowal that God on His 
side would be pleased still to bless His faithful 
people (v. 15). 

2. thou shalt take of the first of all the 
fruit of the earth] As the fruit was visible 
proof of their being in possession of the land, 
so the presentation of the first of their fruit 
to God was an act of confession that they 
owed that blessing to Him. 

On the subject of Firstfruits see note on 
Lev. xxili. 10 sqq. 


The firstfruits here in question are to be 
distinguished alike from those offered in ac- 
knowledgment of the blessings of harvest 
Bs Ex. xxii. 29; Lev. xxiil. 1o--17) at the 
easts of Passover and Pentecost, and also 
from the offerings prescribed Num. xviii. 8 
sqq. The latter consisted of preparations 
from the produce of the earth, such as oil, 
flour, wine, &c.; whilst those here meant are 
of the raw produce: the former were national 
and public offerings, those of this chapter are 
private and personal ones, ‘The whole of the 
firstfruits belonged to the officiating priest. 

On the mode in which this duty of pre— 
senting the firstfruits was actually performed 
see note on Lev. 1. c. 


5. A Syrian ready to perish was my father | 
The reference is shown by the context to be 
to Jacob, as the ancestor in whom particularly 
the family of Abraham began to develop into 
a nation (cf. Is, xlili. 22, 28, &c.). Jacob is 
called @ Syrian (lit. Aramzan), not only 
because of his own long residence in Syria 
with Laban (Gen. xxix.—xxxi.), as our Lord 
was called a Nazarene because of his residence 
at Nazareth, but because he there married 
and had his children (cf. Hos. xii. 12); and 
might be said accordingly to belong to that 
more than to any other land. The designation 
of Jacob as a Syrian, found here only, has led 
some of the Targums and Versions, also 
Luther, and others, to render very differ- 
ently, understanding the Syrian to be Laban ; 
‘‘A Syrian was destroying, or almost de- 
stroyed, my father:” ‘Syrus persequebatur 
patrem meum,” Vulg. But this sense of the 
bate oe is unparalleled. ‘The rendering 
of LXX. (Supiay dwéBadev o swarnp pov) 1s 
singular, and irreconcileabie with the oe 
punctuation. Others render the word (as- 
bad) ‘‘ wandering,” as in Ps. cxix. 176 (so 
Gesen. ‘Thesaur.,’ Rosenm., Maurer, &c.). 
They refer, as against the rendering adopted 
by A. V., to the fact that Jacob, though he 
led a nomadic life, was yet wealthy and 
powerful. Our rendering of the word is 


Vv. 6—14.] 


6 And the Egyptians evil entreated 
us, and afflicted us, and laid upon us 
hard bondage : 

7 And when we cried unto the 
Lorp God of our fathers, the Lorp 
heard our voice, and looked on our 
affliction, and our labour, and our op- 

ression : 

8 And the Lorp brought us forth 
out of Egypt with a mighty hand, 
and with an outstretched arm, and 
with great terribleness, and with signs, 
and with wonders : 

g And he hath brought us into this 
place, and hath given us this land, 
even a land that floweth with milk 
and honey. 

10 And now, behold, I have brought 
the firstfruits of the land, which thou, 
O Lorp, hast given me. And thou 
shalt set it before the Lorp thy God, 
and worship before the Lorp thy 
God : 

11 And thou shalt rejoice in every 
good thing which the Lorp thy God 


however supported by Job xxix. 13; Prov. 
xxxi. 6, &c.; and as regards the fact, seems 
sufficiently sustained by the narrative of Gen. 
XXXi.5 Cf, xxxv. 3, xiii. 2, xliii. 2, 8, &c. 

event down into Egypt| Cf. Gen. xlvi, 

became there a nation) Cf. ch. vil. 7. 

6 and 7. Cf. Ex.i., ii, and iv. 

8. the Lorn brought us forth] Cf. Ex. xii, 
xii. 

qith signs, and with wonders Cf. iv. 34. 

9. aland that foweth with milk and honey] 
Cf. Ex. ii. 8. 

ll. thou shalt rejoice, &c.] Cf. xit. 7, 12, 
XVi. IT, 

12. Each third year the second or vege- 
table tithe, instead of being taken as in other 
years to the Sanctuary, was to be employed at 
home in hospitality and charity (cf. xiv. 28, 
29). The LXX. exactly give the true sense 
in this verse, ro Sevrepov émdexaroy does 
rp Aeviry x.r.A. But this third year’s tithe, 
though really only the ordinary second tithe 
diversely applied, is usually called the third 
tithe (Tobit i. 7,8; Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ Iv. 8. 22). 
The seventh year being Sabbatical, and no 
tithes being payable in it (cf. Ex. xxiii. ro 
$1q.), the ‘third year, the year of tithing” 
here alluded to, would be each third and sixth 
of the septennial cycle. As in each of these 
years the whole triennial series of tithe obli- 
gations would have been completed, the Is- 
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hath given unto thee, and unto thine 
house, thou, and the Levite, and the 
stranger that 7s among you. 

12 4 When thou hast made an end 
of tithing all the tithes of thine in- 


crease the third year, which 1s “the ean tee 


year of tithing, and hast given :t unto 
the Levite, the stranger, the father- 
less, and the widow, that they may 
eat within thy gates, and be filled ; 

13 Then thou shalt say before the 
Lorp thy God, I have brought away 
the hallowed things out of mine house, 
and also have given them unto the 
Levite, and unto the stranger, to the 
fatherless, and to the widow, accord- 
ing to all thy commandments which 
thou hast commanded me: I have not 
transgressed thy commandments, nei- 
ther have I forgotten them: 

14 I have not eaten thereof in my 
mourning, neither have I taken away 
ought thereof for any unclean use, nor 

iven ought thereof for the dead: but 
have hearkened to the voice of the 


raelite is appropriately called upon, “‘ when he 
had made an end of tithing the third year,” to 
make solemn profession before God that he 
had discharged each and all as they fell due, 
and applied them as the law appointed. A 
strict fulfilment of the onerous and compli- 
cated tithe obligations was a leading part of 
the righteousness of the Pharisees: cf. St 
Matt. xxiii. 23. 

The Jewish doctors, in full conformity with 
the spirit of this passage, required the faithful 
Israelite on the Preparation Day of Passover 
in each fourth and seventh year solemnly to 
examine himself whether he had faithfully and 
punctually paid all the sacred dues in the 
three preceding years, and to make restitution 
and satisfaction for all shortcomings. On 
the last day of Passover, at evening sacrifice, 
the pilgrim before he returned home was to 
recite before God the avowal and prayer, wv. 
13—15 (cf. Dr Ginsburg in Kitto's ‘Encycl.’ 
art. ‘Tithe:’ and on the whole subject of 
Tithes cf. Introd. § 5). 


14. I have not eaten thereof in my mourn- 
ing] When the Israelite would be unclean, 
cf. Lev. vil. 20, xxi. I Sqq. 

neither bave I taken away ought thereof for 
any unclean use| Rather perhaps, ‘‘I have not 
separated any of them when unclean.” Vulg. 
very closely, ‘‘ nec separavi ea in qualibet im- 
munditia.” 
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Lorp my God, and have done ac- 
cording to all that thou hast com- 
manded me. 

15 °Look down from thy holy ha- 
bitation, from heaven, and bless thy 
people Israel, and the land which thou 
hast given us, as thou swarest unto 
our fathers, a land that foweth with 
milk and honey. 

16 { This day the Lorp thy God 
hath commanded thee to do these 
statutes and judgments: thou shalt 
therefore keep and do them with all 
thine heart, and with all thy soul. 

17 Thou hast avouched the Lorp 
this day to be thy God, and to walk 
in his ways, and to keep his statutes, 
and his commandments, and his judg- 
ments, and to hearken unto his voice: 

18 And ‘the Lorp hath avouched 
thee this day to be his peculiar people, 


nor given ought thereof for the dead | Others, as 
perhaps LXX. (rq re@yxore), ‘to the dead,” 
with reference apparently to the superstitious 
custom of placing food on or in tombs (cf. 
gue ‘Sat.’ v.85, ‘‘feralis cena”). Probably 

owever it is the funeral expenses, and more 
especially the usual feast for the mourners, 
which are meant (cf. Jer. xvi. 7; Ezek. xxiv. 
17; Hos. ix. 4; Tob. iv.17). The dedicated 
things were to be employed in glad and holy 
feasting, not therefore for funeral banquets, 
for death and all associated with it was 
regarded as unclean. 


15. Cf. Is. Ixili. 15; Ixvi. x, 


16—19. A brief and earnest exhortation 
by way of conclusion to the second and 
longest discourse of the book. ‘The people is 
reminded that its troth was plighted to God, 
as God’s covenant was on His part esta- 
blished towards them. Moses entreats them 
therefore to be faithful, that God too might 
manifest His. faithfulness in exalting them as 
He had promised. 

17. Thou bast avouched] Lit. ‘made to 
say :” the word occurs in this form only in this 
and next v. The sense is: ‘‘ Thou hast given 
occasion to the Lord to say that He is thy 
God,” i.e. by promising that He shall be so. 
Cf, Ex. xxiv. 7; Josh. xxiv. 14—25, 

18. Cf. Ex. xix, 5, 6, notes and reff, 

19. Cf. Jer. xiii, rr, xxxiii. 9. 

an boly people| Cf. vii, 6, and reff, 


Cuap, XXVII, The law having been 
reiterated with special reference to the cir- 
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as he hath promised thee, and that 
thou shouldest keep all his command- 
ments ; | 

19 And to make thee high above 
all nations which he hath made, in 
praise, and in name, and in honour; 
and that thou mayest be an holy peo- 
ple unto the Lorp thy God, as he 
hath spoken, 

CHAPTER XXVII. 


1 The people are commanded to write the law 
upon stones, 5 and to build an altar of whole 
stones. 11 The tribes divided on Gerizim and 
Ebal. 14 The curses pronounced on mount 
Ebal. 

ND Moses with the elders of 
Israel commanded the people, 
saying, Keep all the commandments 


which I command you this day. 


[v. 15 —2. 


2. And it shall be on the day * when = Jak 


e shall pass over Jordan unto the © 
and which the Lorp thy God giveth 


cumstances of the people when settled in the 
promised land, Moses in a third discourse, 
contained in chapters xxvii.—xxx., proceeds 
more specially to dwell on its sanctions. In 
these chapters he sets before Israel in striking 
and elaborate detail the blessings which would 
ensue upon faithfulness to the covenant, and 
the curses which disobedience would involve. 
The xxviith chapter introduces this portion 
of the book by enjoining the erection of a 
stone monument on which the law should be 
inscribed as soon as the people took posses- 
sion of the promised inheritance (vv. 1—10); 
and by next prescribing the liturgical form 
after which the blessings and cursings should 
be pronounced (vv. 11—26). 


1—10. The erection of the stones as here 
prescribed ‘‘on the day when Israel passed 
over Jordan unto the land which the LorD 
gave him,” and the inscription of the law on 
those stones, was a symnbolical act declaring 
on the part of the people that they took pos- 
session of the land by virtue of their covenant 
with God, and on condition of their own 
faithfulness thereto, ‘These acts, as also the 
preservation of the two tables in the ark of the 
covenant (cf. xxxi. 26), were witness against 
the people in case they should break their vows. 


1. Moses with the elders] The elders are 
no doubt associated with Moses here because 
he was near the end of his office, and hence- 
forth it would devolve on them to require 
what was due to God. 


2. on the day when ye shall pass over Jordan] 
The expression ‘‘ on the day” is used here, as 


v. 3—7-] 


thee, that thou shalt set thee up great 
stones, and plaister them with plaister ; 

3 And thou shalt write upon them 
all the words of this law, when thou 
art passed over, that thou mayest go 
in unto the land which the Lorp th 
God giveth thee, a land that foweth 
with milk and honey; as the Lorp 
God of thy fathers hath promised 
thee. 

4 Therefore it shall be when ye be 
gone over Jordan, that ye shall set up 
these stones, which I command you 


so often (e.g. Gen. il. 4; Num. iii.1), in a broad 
sense, and is equivalent to ‘‘at the time when.” 
Vulg. ‘‘cum transieritis Jordanem.” Cf. in 
v. 3, when thou art passed over, and v. 4, when 
ye be gone over. In fact the command was 
carried out by Joshua (viii. 30—35), as soon 
after the passage of Jordan as circumstances 
permitted (cf. notes there). 


thou shalt set thee up great stones, and plaister 
them with plaister] ‘The stones here named 
are not those of which the altar (v. 4) was to 
be built, but are to serve as a separate monu- 
ment witnessing to the fact that the people 
took possession of the land by virtue of the 
law inscribed on them and with an acknow- 
ledgment of its obligations. 


3. And thou shalt write upon them all the 
words of this law] Thus attesting at once 
their duty and their resolve to observe that 
which themselves thus placed in durable re- 
cord, Cf. the injunction to the king, xvii. 
18. It is evident that the design is to set 
forth ail the obligations of the people on their 
side of the covenant; hence we must not re- 
strict the expression all the words of this law 
(cf. Josh. i. 8; villi. 34) to the Decalogue, 
since that was but a summary and abridgment 
of those obligations, nor would the ‘great 
stones” of v. 2 be required to contain the 
Decalogue only; nor yet to the following 
blessings and cursings, which certainly could 
not be properly described by the words of 
the text; nor yet to the book of Deut. only, 
The words can only mean all the laws re- 
vealed from God to the people by Moses, 
In these would not be included the historical, 
didactic, ethnological, and other non-legisla- 
tive matter comprised in the Pentateuch, but 
simply its legal enactments, regarded by the 

ews as six hundred and thirteen in number. 

he exhibition of laws in this manner on 
stones, pillars, or tablets, was familiar to the 
ancients. Knobel quotes Apollodorus in the 
Scholiast on Aristoph, ‘Nub.’ 447: of apyavoe 
AXibovs loravres elaOecay ra 8ofavra év aurois 
dvaypapew: and Polyb, XXV1. 1. 4, who uses 


VoL. I, 
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this day, in mount Ebal, and thou 
shalt plaister them with plaister. 

5 And there shalt thou build an al- 
tar unto the Lorp thy God, an altar 
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of stones: ’thou shalt not lift up any oe 20, 


iron tool upon them. 
6 Thou shalt build the altar of the ** 
Lorp thy God of whole stones: and 
thou shalt offer burnt offerings thereon 
unto the Lorp thy God: 
_ 9 And thou shalt offer peace offer- 
ings, and shalt eat there, and rejoice 
before the Lorp thy God, 


swapaPivas ras ornAas as a kind of proverbial 
expression. The laws were probably graven 
in the stone, as are for the most part the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, the “ plaister” being 
afterwards added to protect the inscription 
from the weather. 


4. in mount Ebal] Cf. xi.29; Josh. viii. 30. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch and Version read 
here Gerizim instead of Ebal; and are fol- 
lowed by Kennicott, Semler, Geddes, Booth- 
royd, Colenso, &c. But the Hebrew MSS. 
and all ancient versions, except the Samaritan 
(even LX X. which follows elsewhere the Sa- 
maritan very closely), are unanimous, and far 
outweigh the authority of the Samaritan. 
The original text was probably, as nearly all 
modern authorities hold, altered in order to 
lend a show of scriptural sanction to the 
Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim, 

The erection of the altar, the offering there- 
on burnt offerings and peace offerings (vv. 
6, 7), the publication of the law in writ- 
ing, form altogether a solemn renewal of the 
covenant on the entrance of the people into 
the promised land, and recall the ceremonies 
observed on the original grant of the covenant 
at Sinai, And Ebal, the mount of cursing, 
was the fitting spot on which to celebrate 
them. For the curses were the penalties under 
which the children of Israel bound themselves 
to keep the law. Suitably also was the same 
place selected as that in which were to be 
set up both the monumental stones containing 
the law, and the altar at which the covenant 
was to be renewed. We must note too 
the fact that wv. 15 sqq. set out verbatim 
the curses only, the blessings being omitted. 
The law because of man’s sinfulness brings on 
him first and chiefly a curse; cf. xxxi. 16, 173 
Gal. iii. ro. 


6. thou shalt not lift up any iron tool upon 
them] Cf. Ex. xx. 25. 


6,7. durnt offerings...peace offerings| As 
on the establishment of the covenant at Sinai, 
Cf, Ex, xxiv, 5, 

3 L 


osh. & 
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13 And these shall stand upon 
mount Ebal ‘to curse; Reuben, Gad, t Heb. 
and Asher, and Zebulun, Dan, and “ng.” 
Naphtali. 

14 4 And ‘the Levites shall speak, «Dan > 
and say unto all the men of Israel ~ 


894 [v. 8—17. 
8 And thou shale write upon the 
stones all the words of this law very 
plainly. 
-g % And Moses and the priests the 
Levites spake unto all Israel, saying, 


Take heed, and hearken, O Israel; 
' this day thou art become the people 
of the fons thy God. 
. 10 Thou shalt therefore obey the 
voice of the Lorp thy God, and do 
his commandments and his statutes, 
which I command thee this day. 
11 @ And Moses charged the peo- 
ple the same day, saying, 
12 These shall stand upon mount 
_ Gerizim to bless the people, when ye 
are come over Jordan; Simeon, and 
Levi, and Judah, and Issachar, and 
Joseph, and Benjamin: 


9,10. An appeal for attention, made ap- 
parently because of the special importance of 
what follows, 


11—26. Form and manner of the solemn 
blessing and cursing. ‘These had already been 
prescribed xi. 29, 30, and were carried out by 

oshua; cf. Josh, viii, 3235: where see notes. 

he solemnity was apparently designed only 
for the single occasion on which it actually 
took place, 


12,13. The tribes appointed to stand on 
. Gerizim to bless the people all sprang from 
the two wives of Jacob, Leah and Rachel, 
All the four tribes which sprang from the 
handmaids Zilpah and Bilhah are located on 
Ebal. But in order, as it would seem, to 
effect an equal division two tribes are added 
to the latter from the descendants of the 
wives, that of Reuben, probably because he 
forfeited his primogeniture, Gen. xlix, 4; and 
of Zebulun, apparently because he was the 
youngest son of Leah, 

The transaction presents itself as a solemn 
renewal of the covenant made by God with 
Abraham and Isaac, but more especially with 

acob and his family. Accordingly the genea- 
ogical basis of the “‘twelve patnarchs” (cf. 
Acts vii, 12), the sons of Jacob, is here as- 
sumed. The tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh 
are merged in the name of Joseph, their 
father; and Levi, although the tribe is so 
often spoken of in this book as having for 
secular purposes no part or lot with his 
brethren (cf, xiv. 27, xviii. 1, 2), regains on 
this occasion his place collaterally with the 
others, And thus whilst ‘‘the Levites” are 
in v, 14 appointed to utter aloud, and no 
doubt in chorus, the communication and the 


with a loud voice, 

15 Cursed de the man that maketh 
any graven or molten image, an abo- 
mination unto the Lorp, the work of 
the hands of the craftsman, and put- 
teth it in a@ secret place. And all the 
people shall answer and say, Amen. 

16 Cursed de he that setteth light 
by his father or his mother. And all 
the people shall say, Amen. 

17 Cursed de he that removeth his 
neighbour’s landmark. And all the 
people shall say, Amen. 


benediction, we find nevertheless, v, 12, Levi 
amongst the tribes which had to make re- 
sponse. ‘The Levites” of v.14 are nodoubt 
‘‘the priests the Levites” (cf. Josh. viii. 33), 
in whom the ministerial er attaching 
to the tribe was more particularly manifested. 
The rest of the tribe of Levi would stand side 
by side with the others to occupy its own place 
in ratifying the covenant by its ‘* Amen,” It 
is noteworthy that the group of tribes which 
stood on Gerizim far exceeded the other in 
numbers and in importance, thus pia 8 
indicating that even by the Law the blessing 
should at length prevail. 


15. The arrangements of this striking 
solemnity are more nearly indicated in Josh. 
Vill, 32 Sqq.: where see notes, The ‘‘Amen” 
attested the conviction of the utterers that the 
sentences to which they responded were true, 
just, and certain: so in Num. v, 22, and in 
our own Commination Office, which is mo- 
delled after this ordinance of Moses. 


15—26. ‘Twelve curses against transgres- 
sions of the covenant. The first eleven are 
directed against special sins which are selected 
by way of example, the last comprehensively 
sums up in general terms and condemns all 


and every offence against God's law, 

Cursed be the man that maketh any graven 
or molten image] Cf. iv. 16, v. 8; Ex. xx. 4, 
23; Lev. xxvi, 1. 

putteth st in a secret place} ‘This and the 
other maledictions seem especially to aim at 
those forms of guilt which could be most 
easily screened from human justice. 

16. Cf. xxi, 18; Lev, xix. 3. 

17, Cf. xix. 14 and reff. 


v. 18-5] DEUTERONOMY. XXVII. XXVIII. 

18 Cursed be he that maketh the 
blind to wander out of the way. And 
all the people shall say, Amen. 

19 Cursed be he that perverteth 
the judgment of the stranger, father- 
less, and widow. And all the people 
shall say, Amen. 

20 Cursed de he that lieth with his 
father’s wife; because he uncovereth 
his father’s skirt. And all the people 
shall say, Amen. 

21 Cursed be he that lieth with any 
manner of beast. And all the people 
shall say, Amen. 

22 Cursed be he that lieth with his 
sister, the daughter of his father, or 
the daughter of his mother. And all 
the people shall say, Amen. 

23 Cursed de he that lieth with his 
mother in law. And all the people 
shall say, Amen. 

24 Cursed de he that smiteth his 
neighbour secretly. And all the peo- 
ple shall say, Amen. 

25 *Cursed de he that taketh re- 
ward to slay an innocent person. And 
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26 ‘Cursed be he that confirmeth oe 
not all the words of this law to de 
them. And all the people shall say, 
Amen. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
1 The blessings for obedience. 15 The curses for 
disobedience, 


ND it shall come to pass, @if thou 3" ** 

| shalt hearken diligently unto the 
voice of the Lorp thy God, to ob- 
serve and to do all his commandments 
which I command thee this day, that 
the Lorp thy God will set thee on 
high above all nations of the earth: 

2 And all these blessings shall come 
on thee, and overtake thee, if thou 
shalt hearken unto the voice of the 
Lorp thy God. 

3 Blessed shalt thou de in the city, 
and blessed shalt thou de in the field. 

4 Blessed shall be the fruit of th 
body, and the fruit of thy Pound 
and the fruit of thy cattle, the in- 
crease of thy kine, and the flocks of 
thy sheep. Ge 

5 Blessed shall be thy basket and douga. or, 


@ Erck. 22. 
12 


all the people shall say, Amen. 


Cf, Lev, xix. 14. 


19. Cf. xxiv. 17 and reff. 
20. Cf. xxil. 30. 
21. Cf. Lev. xviii. 23, xx. 15. 


Cf, Lev, xviii. 9, xx.17. 
Cf. Lev. xviii. 17, xx. 14. 
Cf, xix. rr sqq. 

Cf. Ex. xxiii. 7, 8. 


26. Cf. xxviii. 15; Ps. cxix.21; Jer. xi. 3. 

The blessings, as has been already observed, 
are not given. No doubt when the solemnity 
was enacted by Joshua they ran mutatis mu- 
tandis in the same formula as the curses, and 
they were probably (as the Mishna says, see 
Surenhusius, ‘ Mish.’ 111. 262) delivered alter- 
nately with the several corresponding curses : 
‘‘Blessed is he that maketh not any graven 
image,” 8c. 

Cuap. XXVIII. Having enjoined the 
solemn rehearsal of the blessings and the curs- 
ings, Moses next enlarges upon them, and 
describes in detail their effect and import. 
His object is of course to impress upon his 
hearers clearly and fully the momentous con- 
sequences of their own acts, whether for 
or for evil. A comparison of this chapter 
with Ex. xxiii, 20—23 and Lev, xxvi. will 
shew how he here resumes and amplifies the 


25. 


thy 'store. 


promises and threats already set forth in the 


earlier records of the law. ‘The blessings are 
declared in fourteen vv.; the curses require 
nearly four times as many. ‘Thus here again 
the curse is the more conspicuous feature in 
the law. The language rises in this chapter 
to the sublimest strains, especially in the latter 
part of it; and the prophecies respecting the 
dispersion and degradation of the Jewish 
nation in its later days are amongst the most 
remarkable in scripture. They are plain, 
precise, and circumstantial; and the fulfil- 
ment of them has been literal, complete, and 
undeniable. Dean Jackson, ‘On the Creed,’ I. 
27—30, draws out the argument derivable 
from this particular prophecy with fulness 
and care, and applies it to establish the inspi- 
ration and authority of scripture. 

1—14. The Blessing, As in the closing 
words of the exposition of the Law, xxvi.19, 
so here, exaltation is promised to Israel on 
condition of obedience. The condition is 
very emphatically stated at the beginning (v. 
I, 2), middle oe 9), and close (wv. 13, 14) of 
this portion of the discourse; e several 
blessings enumerated appear as directly conse- 
quent on its performance. The six repetitions 
of the word ‘‘blessed” introduce the particu- 
lar forms which the blessing would take in 
the various relations of life. 


3L2 


kneading- 
troughs. 
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6 Blessed shalt thou be when thou 
comest in, and blessed shalt thou be 
when thou goest out. 

7 The Lorp shall cause thine ene- 
mies that rise up against thee to be 
smitten before thy face: they shall 
come out against thee one way, and 
flee before thee seven ways. 

8 The Lorn shall command the 
dlessing upon thee in thy 'store- 
houses, and in all that thow settest 
thine hand unto; and he shall bless 
thee in the land which the Lorp thy 
God giveth thee. 

he Lorp shall establish thee an 
holy people unto himself, as he hath 
sworn unto thee, if thou shalt keep 
the commandments of the Lorp thy 
God, and walk in his ways. 

10 And all people of the earth 
shall see that thou art called by the 
name of the Lorp; and they shall be 
afraid of thee. 

11 And ’the Lorp shall make thee 
plenteous 'in goods, in the fruit of thy 
"body, and in the fruit of thy cattle, 
and in the fruit of thy ground, in the 
land which the Lorp sware unto thy 
fathers to give thee. 

12 The Lorp shall open unto thee 
his good treasure, the heaven to give 
the rain unto thy land in his season, 
and to bless all the work of thine 
6c tS: hand: and ‘thou shalt lend unto many 
nations, and thou shalt not borrow. 


f Or, 


ba 
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[v. 6—20, 


13 And the Lorp shall make thee 
the head, and not the tail; and 
thou shalt be above only, and thou 
shalt not be beneath; if that thou 
hearken unto the commandments of 
the Lorp thy God, which I com- 
mand thee this day, to observe and to 
do them: . 
14 And thou shalt not go aside 
from any of the words which I com- 
mand thee this day, to the right hand, 
or to the left, to go after other gods 
to serve them. 
15 4 But it shall come to pass, 
4if thou wilt not hearken unto the ¢ Lev. 2 
voice of the Lorp thy God, to ob- ram. 2.17. 
serve to do all his commandments $243; 7 
and his statutes which I command > 
thee this day; that all these curses 
shall come upon thee, and overtake 
thee : 
16 Cursed shalt thou de in the city, 
and cursed shalt thou de in the field. 
17 Cursed shall be thy basket and 
thy store. 
18 Cursed shall be the fruit of thy 
body, and the fruit of thy land, the 
increase of thy kine, and the flocks of 
thy sheep. 
19 Cursed shalt thou be when thou 
comest in, and cursed shalt thou be 
when thou goest out. 
20 The Lorn shall send upon thee , ,, 
cursing, vexation, and rebuke, in all wiich thon 
that thou settest thine hand unto t for 9°"/4“# 


5. Blessed shall be thy basket] The word 
translated ‘‘ basket” (tene) occurs only again 
in xxvi. 2, where its sense is determined alike 
by the connexion and by the immemorial 
practice of the Jews. a basket or bag was 
a customary means in the East for carryin 
about whatever might be needed for personal 
uses; cf. St John xiii.29; Juv. ‘Sat.’ m1. 14, 
‘‘ Judzis, quorum cophinus foenumque su- 
pellex.” 

store) Rather kneading-trough, as the 
word is properly rendered in Ex. viii. 3 and 
xil. 34. Others render “ what was left ;” so 
LXX. Vulg. and Luther. But see note on 
Ex. xii. 34. The blessings here promised 
relate, it will be observed, to private and per- 
sonal life: in v. 7 those which are of a more 
public and national character are brought for- 
wa 

6. Cf. Ps. cxxi. 8. 


8. storehouses] ‘The Hebrew word (asam) 
is Aramaic, and only used here and in Prov. 
lii. 10, See Gesen. s. v. 

9. as be bath sworn unto thee] The oath 
with which God vouchsafed to confirm His 
aes, to the patriarchs (cf. Gen. xxii. 16; 

eb, vi. 13, 14) contained by implication 
these gifts of holiness and eminence to Israel 
(cf. Ex. xix. 5, 6), 

18. Cf. v. 44. 

15—68. ‘The Curses, 

15—19. ‘The Blessings are promised in six 
forms (vv. 3—6) as rewards of obedience, and 
the results of the oF paaast apne are set 
forth in manner and number corresponding. 
The special modes in which these threats 
should be executed are described in five groups 
of denunciations, vv. 20—68. 

20—26. First series of judgments. The 
curse of God should rest on all they do, and 


Vv. 2I—29.] 


to do, until thou be destroyed, and 
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25 The Lorp shall cause thee to 


until thou perish quickly ; because of be smitten before thine enemies: thou 


the wickedness of thy doings, whereby 
thou hast forsaken me. 

2t The Lorp shall make the pes- 
tilence cleave unto thee, until he have 
consumed thee from off the land, whi- 
ther thou goest to possess it. 

22 The Lorp shall smite thee 
with a consumption, and with a fever, 
and with an inflammation, and with 
an extreme burning, and with the 
"sword, and with blasting, and with 
mildew ; and they shall pursue thee 
until thou perish. 

23 And thy heaven that is over 
thy head shall be brass, and the earth 
that 1s under thee shall be iron. 

24 The Lorp shall make the rain 
of thy land powder and dust: from 
heaven shall it come down upon thee, 
until thou be destroyed. 


should issue in manifold forms of disease, 
in famine, and in defeat in war. 


20. cursing] Cf. Mal. ii. 2. 

vexation] Rather confusion: the word is 
used (vii. 23; 1 S. xiv. 20) for the panic and 
disorder with which the curse of God smites 
His foes. 

21. the pestilence] The word is a general 
term (cf. Lev. xxvi. 25; Hab. iii. 5); the 
painful symptoms and concomitants of the 
pestilence are set forth in the next verse. 


22. with a consumption, and with a fever] 
Cf. Lev. xxvi. 16. The Hebrew words occur 
only in these two places. 

with the sword] Others “drought” or 
“heat.” But see Note at end of chapter. 

aith blasting, and with mildew] ‘The same 
words occur together Amos iv. 9. They are 
derived from roots signifying respectively ‘to 
be black,” “to be yellow.” The former 
denotes (cf. Gen. xli. 23) the result of the 
scorching east wind, the latter that of an- un- 
timely blight falling on the green ear, withers 
ing it and marring its produce. 

a3. Cf. Lev. xxvi, 19. 


24. When the heat is very great the at- 
mosphere in Palestine is often filled with dust 
and sand; the wind is a burning sirocco, and 
the air comparable to the glowing heat at the 
mouth of a furnace. . Cf. Robinson, ‘B. R.’ 
Il, 123. 


26. The Lorp shall cause thee to be smitten 
before thine enemies] Cf. Lev. xxvi. 17, 373 
Is. xxx. 17. 


shalt go out one way against them, 
and flee seven ways before them : and 


shalt be ‘removed into all the king- ) «> 


Jor a re- 
MOVER, 


doms of the earth. 

26 And thy carcase shall be meat 
unto all fowls of the air, and unto the 
beasts of the earth, and no man shall 
fray them away. 

27 The Lorp will smite thee with 
the botch of Egypt, and with the 
emerods, and with the scab, and with 
the itch, whereof thou canst not be 
healed. 

28 The Lorp shall smite thee with 
madness, and blindness, and astonish- 
ment of heart: 

29 And thou shalt grope at noon- 
day, as the blind gropeth in darkness, 
and thou shalt not prosper in thy 
ways: and thou shalt be only op- 


shalt be removed] Lit. “shall be for a re- 
moving.” ‘The threat differs from that of Lev. 
XXvi. 33, which refers to a dispersion of the 
people amongst the heathen. Here it is meant 
that they should be tossed to and fro at the 
will of others, driven from one country to 
another without any certain settlement. Is- 
rael should be, so to speak, a ball for all the 
kingdoms of the earth to play with Asn 
Contrast v. 10; and for the word cf. Jer. xv. 
4, Xxiv. 9; Ezek. xxiii. 46, &c. 


26. Cf. Ps. Ixxix. 2,3. ‘This was looked 
upon with the greatest horror; cf. Joseph. 
‘Bell. Jud.’ Iv. 5. 6; Sophocles, ‘Antig.’ 26 sqq. 

27—37. Further working of the curse of 
God on the body, soul, and outward circum- 
stances of the sinners. 


27. the botch af Egypt 
the word is translated in 
note. 

the emerods| Cf. 1S.v.6,9. The Hebrew 
word signifies tumours merely. 

with the scab (cf Lev. xxi. 20), and with the 
itch] Various forms of the loathsome skin 
diseases which are common in Syria and Egypt. 


28. Mental maladies shall be added to 
those sore bodily plagues, and should O9— 
34) reduce the sufferers to powerlessness 
fore their enemies and oppressors. 

madness| LXX. sapamdn€ia: cf. Jer. xxv. 
16—18. ; 

blindness} Most probably mental blindness; 
cf, Lam. iv. 14; Zeph. i. 17; 2 Cor. ill. 14, Sqq. 

astonishment] Cf. Jer. iv. 9. 


29. thou shalt grope} Cf. Is, lix. zo. 


Rather boil, as 
. ix. 9, where see 
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pressed and spoiled evermore, and no 
man shall save thee. 

30 Thou shalt betroth a wife, and 
another man shall lie with her: thou 
shalt build an house, and thou shalt 

‘chap. 2. not dwell therein: “thou shalt plant 
Heb, | a Vineyard, and shalt not ' gather the 
frvfant, grapes thereof. 
ascommon 31 Thine ox shall be slain before 
mes thine eyes, and thou shalt not eat 
thereof: thine ass shall be violently 
taken away from before thy face, and 
tpi. , ‘shall not be restored to thee: thy 
return to sheep shall be given unto thine ene- 
mies, and thou shalt have none to 
rescue them. 

32 Thy sons and thy daughters 
shall be given unto another people, 
and thine eyes shall look, and fail 
with longing for them all the day 
long: and there shall be no might in 
thine hand. 

33 The fruit of thy land, and all 
thy labours, shall a nation which 
thou knowest not eat up; and thou 
shalt be only oppressed and crushed 
alway : 

34 So that thou shalt be mad for 
the sight of thine eyes which thou 

shalt see. 

35 The Lorp shall smite thee in 
the knees, and in the legs, with a 
sore botch that cannot be healed, from 
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[v. 3o—44.- 


the sole of thy foot unto the top of 
thy head. 

.36 The Lorp shal! bring thee, 
and thy king which thou shalt set 
over thee, unto a nation which nei- 
ther thou nor thy fathers have known ; 
and there shalt thou serve other gods, 
wood and stone. - 

37 And thou shalt become £an%**i=- 9 
astonishment, a proverb, and a by- Jer. 24 
word, among all nations whither the oe 
Lorp shall lead thee. 

38 * Thou shalt carry much seed * Mic 6. 
out into the field, and shalt gather Hag. t. 6. 
but little in; for the locust shall con- 
sume it. 

39 Thou shalt plant vineyards, and 
dress them, but shalt neither drink of 
the wine, nor gather the grapes; for 
the worms shall eat them. 

40 Thou shalt have olive trees 
throughout all thy coasts, but thou 
shalt not anoint thyself with the oil ; 
for thine olive shall cast bis fruit. 

41 Thou shalt beget sons and 
daughters, but ‘thou shalt not enjoy jb, 
them ; for they shall go into captivity. s0¢ 4 

42 All thy trees and fruit of thy “”* 
land shall the locust ' consume. fOr, 

43 The stranger that ts within thee 
shall get up above thee very high; 
and thou shalt come down very low. 

44 He shall lend to thee, and thou 


no man shall save thee Cf. Lam. v. 8, 
30. ‘Thou shalt betroth a wife} Cf. Jer. 
Vili. To. 

‘thou shalt build an house] Cf. Amos v. 11; 
Micah vi. 15; Zeph. i. 13. 

shalt not gather the grapes thereof] Lit. ‘use 
it as common,” or profane it ; cf. xx. 6, and 
note, 

31. shall not be restored] Lit. “return.” 


32. Thy sons and thy daughters shall be 
given unto ancther people) Cf. 2 Chron. xxix. 9. 

there shall be no might in thine band} Keil 
renders ‘“‘thy hand shall not be towards 
God.” The rendering of A. V. is preferable ; 
cf, Gen. xxxi. 29 and note. 

833. Cf. Neh. ix. 36, 37; Jer. v. 17. 

35. Cf. v. 27 and Is. 1. 6. 

36. and thy king] Cf. note on xvii. 14. 

38—48. The curse is described as work- 
ing on every kind of labour and enterprise, 


until] it had accomplished the total ruin of 
the nation, and its subjection to its enemies. 

38. Cf. Mic. vi. 15; Hag. i. 6; Joeli. 4: 

39. worms] i.e. the vine-weevil, the con- 
volvulus of Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.’ xvil. 47, and 
Cato, ‘de Re Rustica,’ chap. 95, who pre- 
scribe elaborate precautions against its ravages. 
Plautus, ‘Cistell.’ 1v. 2, calls it ‘“‘involvulus: ” 
(‘‘ La. Imitatur nequam bestiam, et damnifi- 
cam. £4. Quamnam amabo? La. Involvu- 
lum, quz in pampini folio intorta, implicat 
se”). Bochart, ‘ Hteroz,’ Part 11. Lib. rv. ch. 
27, identifies this worm with that called té or 
ty by the Greeks. 

40. thine olive shall cast his fruit] Render 
shall fall off. See Note at end of chapter. 
_ 41. they shall go into captivity] Cf. Lam, 
1. 5. 

— 42. shall the locust consume] Lit. “‘ possess,” 
a word in this connection even more forcible. 
43,44. Contrast vv. 12 and 13. 


v. 45—56.] 


shalt not lend to him: he shall be the 
head, and thou shalt be the tail. 

45 Moreover all these curses shall 
come upon thee, and shall pursue 
thee, and overtake thee, till thou be 
destroyed ; because thou hearkenedst 
not unto the voice of the Lorp thy 
God, to keep his commandments and 
his statutes which he commanded thee: 

46 And they shall be upon thee for 
a sign and for a wonder, and upon thy 
seed for ever. 
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shall not leave thee either’ corn, wine, 
or oil, or the increase of thy kine, or 

flocks of thy sheep, until he have de- 

stroyed thee. 

- §2-And he shall besiege thee in 

all thy gates, until thy high and > 
fenced walls come down, wherein 

thou trustedst, throughout all thy 

land: and he shall besiege thee in 

all thy gates throughout all thy land, 

which the Lorp thy God hath given. 
thee. 
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53 And ‘thou shalt eat the fruit ‘Lev. 26. 
of thine own tbody, the flesh of thy 2 Kin. 6. 
sons and of thy daughters, which the Tam. 4.10 
Lorp thy God hath given thee, in Baruch * 
the siege, and in the straitness, where- 1 Heb. 


47 Because thou servedst not the 
Lorp thy God with joyfulness, and 
with sladness of heart, for the abun- 
dance of all things; 

48 Therefore shalt thou serve thine 


enemies which the Lorp shall send 
against thee, in hunger, and in thirst, 
and in nakedness, and in want of all 
things: and he shall put a yoke of 
iron upon thy neck, until he have 
destroyed thee. 

49 The Lorp shall bring a nation 
against thee from far, from the end 
of the earth, as swift as the eagle 
flieth ; a nation whose tongue thou 
shalt not t understand ; 

50 A nation tof fierce counte- 
nance, which shall not regard the 
person of the old, nor shew favour 
to the young: 

51 And he shall eat the fruit of 
thy cattle, and the fruit of thy land, 
until thou be destroyed; which a/so 


with thine enemies shall distress thee : 

54 So that the man that is tender 
among you, and very delicate, his eye 
shall be evil toward his brother, and 
toward the wife of his bosom, and. 
toward the remnant of his children 
which he shall leave: 

55 So that he will not give to any 
of them of the flesh of his children 
whom he shall eat: because he hath 
nothing left him in the siege, and in 
the straitness, wherewith thine ene- 
mies shall distress thee in all thy 

tes. 

56 The tender and delicate wo- 
man among you, which would not 
adventure to set the sole of her foot 
upon the ground for delicateness and 


ye 


46. for ever] Yet “‘the remnant” (Rom. 
ix. 27, Xi. 5) would by faith and obedience 
become a holy seed. 


VI, to see that its full and exact accomplish- 
ment took place in the wars of Vespasian and 
Titus against the Jews, as indeed the Jews 


47. Cf. Neh. ix. 35—37; ch. xxxii, rg, themselves generally admit, 
48s. Cf. Jer. xxviii. 14. 49, the eagle) The Roman ensign; cf, St 
49—58. ‘The calamities and horrors Matt. xxiv. 28. 


which should ensue when Israel should be 
subjugated, as was denounced in the preceding 
vv., by its foreign foes. 

49. The Lorn shall bring a nation against 
thee from far| This, as other features of the 
description (cf. Jer, iv. 13, v.15 ; Lam. iv. 19 5 
Hab, 1. 8), apply undoubtedly to the Chal- 
deans, and in a degree to other nations also 
whom God raised up as ministers of vengeance 
upon apostate Israel (e.g. the Medes, cf. Is, 


60. A nation of fierce countenance] Lit. 
‘strong or firm of face.” So in the prediction 
of the Roman power, Dan, viii, 23. Cf. 
Prov, vii, 13, XX1. 29. 

52. And be shall besiege thee] This part of 
the prophecy received various minor fulfil- 
ments before the crowning accomplishment 
of it by the Romans, Cf. 2 K. vi. and xxv, 
. 63. Cf Lev, xxvi. 29 and reff.; 2 K. vi. 
28, sqq. 


xiii, 17, 18). But it only needs to read this : Bas st 
part of the denunciation, and to compare it 54. bis eye shall be evil] i.e, grudging ; 
with the narrative of Josephus, ‘De Bell. Jud.’ cf. xv. 9, 
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ft Heb. 


afterbirth, 


t Heb. 


caxse to 


tenderness, her eye shall be evil to- 
ward the husband of her bosom, and 
toward her son, and toward her 
daughter, | 

57 And toward her tyoung one 
that cometh out from between her 
feet, and toward her children which 
she shall bear: for she shall eat them 
for want of all things secretly in the 
siege and straitness, wherewith thine 
enemy shall distress thee in thy gates. 

58 If thou wilt not observe to do 
all the words of this law that are 
written in this book, that thou may- 
est fear this glorious and fearful name, 
THE LORD THY GOD; 

59 Then the Lorn will make thy 
plagues wonderful, and the plagues of 
thy seed, even great plagues, and of 
long continuance, and sore sicknesses, 
and of long continuance. 

60 Moreover he will bring upon 
thee all the diseases of Egypt, which 
thou wast afraid of; and they shall 
cleave unto thee. 

61 Also every sickness, and every 
plague, which zs not written in the 
book of this law, them will the Lorp 
bring upon thee, until thou be de- 
stroyed, — 

62 And ye shall be left few in 


67. And toward ber young one] The word 
translated ‘‘ young one” means “ afterbirth;” 
and this verse is probably to be taken as 
setting forth the reason why “the delicate 
woman” would have an ‘evil eye” toward 
her husband: 7.e. she would grudge him his 
share. ‘‘Idque ob secundinam suam et ob 
filios” (Rosenm.). ‘The Hebrew text in fact 
suggests an extremity of horror which the 
A.V. fails to exhibit. Cf. 2 K. vi, 29; and 
Josephus, ‘De Bell. Jud.’ vi. 3. 4. 


58—68. Ultimate issues of the curse in 
the uprooting of Israel from the promised 
land, and its dispersion amongst other nations, 


68. in this book] #.e. in the book of the 
Law, or the Pentateuch in so far as it con- 
tains commands of God to Israel, Deut, is 
included, but not exclusively intended. So v, 
61; cf. xxvii, 3 and note, xxxi, 9 and note, 

this glorious and fearful name] Cf, Ex, vi, 
3; Lev. xxiv. 11, sqq. 


60. all the diseases of Egypt] Cf. vii. 15 
and note, 
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number, whereas ye were “as the stars 4 chap = 


[v. 57—67. 


of heaven for multitude; because thou 
wouldest not obey the voice of the 
Lorp thy God. 
63 And it shall come to pass, that 
as the Lorp rejoiced over you to do 
ou good, and to multiply you; so the 
ORD will rejoice over you to destroy 
you, and to bring you to nought; and 
ye shall be plucked from off the land 
whither thou t to possess it. 

64 And the Lorp shall scatter 
thee among all people, from the one 
end of the earth even unto the other; 
and there thou shalt serve other gods, 
which neither thou nor thy fathers 
have known, even wood and stone. . 

65 And among these nations shale 
thou find no ease, neither shall the 
sole of thy foot have rest: but the 
Lorp shall give thee there a trem- 
bling heart, and failing of eyes, and 
sorrow of mind: 

66 And thy life shall hang in doubt 
before thee; and thou shalt fear day 
and night, and shalt have none as- 
surance of thy life: | 

67 In the morning thou shalt say, 
Would God it were even! and at 
even thou shalt say, Would God it 
were morning! for the fear of thine 


62. ye shall be left few in number] See the 
same threat iv..27. 

ye were as the stars of heaven] Cf,x. 22; 
Neh, ix, 23. | 

63. rejoiced over you to do you good] Cf. 
X¥XX.9; Jer. Xxxii, 41. 

rejoice over you to destroy you] Cf. Prov. 1. 26. 

64. the Lorp shall scatter thee] Cf. iv. 27; 
a8; Lev. xxvi. 33; Neh.i.8; Jer. xvi. 13; 
Ecclus, xlviii. 15 ; Joseph. ‘De Bell. Jud.’ v1. 


. 2. 
@ 65. Cf. Lev. xxvi. 36; Amos ix, 4. 

66. thy life shall bang in doubt before thee 
Lit. ‘‘thy life shall be hanging before thee,” 
s.e. Shall be hanging as it were on a thread, 
and that before thine own eyes, The Fathers 
(Iren, ‘ Adv, Her,’ Iv, 23, V. 23; Tertullian, 
‘Contr. Jud.’ x1.; Lactant, ‘de Ver. Sap.’ 
Iv. 18; Athanas, ‘de Incar,’ xxxv. and 
others) regard this passage as suggesting in 
a secondary or mystical sense Christ hanging 
on the cross, as the life of the Jews who 
would not belicve in Him, 

67. Cf. Job vii, 4, 
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heart wherewith thou shalt fear, and 
for the sight of thine eyes which thou 
shalt see. 

68 And the Lorp shall bring thee 
into Egypt again with ships, by the 


way whereof I spake unto thee, Thou 
shalt see it no more again: and there 
e shall be sold unto your enemies for 
ndmen and bondwomen, and no 
man shall buy you. 


68. bring thee into Egypt again with ships 
This is the climax, Feats exodus re 
Egypt was as it were the birth of the nation 
into its covenant relationship with God, so 
the return to the house of bondage is in like 
manner the death of it. The mode of con- 
veyance, ‘‘in ships,” is added to heighten the 
contrast, They crossed the sea from Egypt 
with a high hand, the waves being parted before 
them, They should go back again cooped up 
in slave-ships, Cf, Hosea viii. 13, ix. 3. 

by the way whereof I spake unto thee, Thou 
shalt see it no more again] An explanation, 
not of the words ‘‘in ships,” but of the pre- 
ceding threat that they should be brought 


NOTES on Cuap, 


VU. 22. 
The rendering ‘ drought,” ‘ heat,” is 
supported by Samar., Vulg., Luth., Geddes, 
Gesen., &c., but would seem to require a 
change in the pointing; cf. Gen. xxxi 40. 
The A. V. is supported by LXX. (gov), 
Saad., and the majority of authorities of all 
kinds. ‘The judgment of drought too is 
introduced in what immediately follows. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


1 Moses exhorteth them to obedience, by the 

of the works they have seen. 10 All 

are presented before the Lord to enter into his 

covenant, 18 The great wrath on him that 

fiattercth himself in his wickedness. 29 Secra 
things belong unto God. 


Cuap, XXIX. This and the following 
chapter contain the address of Moses to the 
ple on the solemn renewal of the covenant, 
The people were now on the borders of the 
promised land, ready to enter in and take 
ion of that which God on His side had 
stipulated. It was fitting therefore that in 
doing so they should once more on their side 
recognize the obligations under which they 
were laid, The renewal of the covenant in the 
land of Moab did not consist in any revision 
or alteration of stipulations, nor in a repeti- 
tion pf the sacrifices and the blood-sprinkling 
(cf, Ex, xxiv.), with which the compact was 
ratified at Sinai. ‘These acts remained still 
valid, and all that was necessary was a de- 


from: 


back to Egypt; cf. xvii. 16. With the wv. 
cf, Jer. xlii, and xliii.; Hos, viii, 13, ix. 3. 

there ye shall be sold Rather, ‘‘ there shall ye 
offer yourselves, or be offered for sale.” This 
denunciation was literally fulfilled on more 
than one occasion: most signally when many 
thousand Jews were sold into slavery and 
sent into Egypt by Titus (cf. Joseph, ‘De 
Bell, Jud.’ vi. 9.2); but also under Hadrian, 
when numbers were again sold at Rachel’s 
grave. Cf, Jerome on Jer. xxxi. 

no man shall buy you] i.e. no one shall ven- 
ture even to employ you as slaves, regarding 
you as accursed of God, and to be shunned 


In everything. 


XXVIII. 22, and 40. 


UV. 40. 


The verb 5” is best taken with Furst, 
Gesen., Knobel, and most authorities as the 


Kal. Fut. of 93, used intransitively. Keil 
however, with Schultz and some o hold 
it to be the Niphal of another verb , and 


the sense would thus be “shall be spoiled or 
plundered.” A like difference of opinion 
exists on xix. 5, where a form occurs which 
probably belongs to the same verb. 


HESE are the words of the co- 
venant, which the Lorp com- 
manded Moses to make with the chil- 
dren of Israel in the land of Moab, 


beside the covenant which he made 
with them in Horeb. 


claration on the part of God that His pro- 
mises and p towards them still con- 
tinued in force; and on the part of the pone 
a new and solemn profession of their duties, 
and a vow to di them. This it was 
the more incumbent on them to make, and on 
Moses to require, because thus far, as Moses 
reminded them in ch, 1,, they had repeatedly 
broken their engagements to 

After making appeal to God’s past mercies 
(vv, I—9), Moses summons the people to 
pledge themselves anew to the covenant (vv. 
1o—15), denouncing once more rejection of 
them by God in case of their apostasy (vv. 
16—29); but promising restoration upon 
their repentance (xxx. 1—14). Finally he 


Qo! 


902 


2 4 And Moses called unto all Is- 


cia rael, and said unto them, *Ye have 


seen all that the Lorp did before 
our eyes in the land of Egypt unto 
haraoh, and unto all his servants, 
and unto all his land; — 

3 The great temptations which 
thine eyes have seen, the signs, and 
those great miracles : 

4 Yet the Lorp hath not given 
you an heart to perceive, and eyes to 
see, and ears to hear, unto this day. 

5 And I have led you forty years 
in the wilderness: your clothes are 
not waxen old upon you, and thy 
shoe is not waxen old upon thy foot. 

6 Ye have not eaten bread, neither 
have ye drunk wine or strong drink: 
that ye might know that I am the 
Lorp your God. 

7 And when ye came unto this 


solemnly sets before them the blessing and 
the curse, and adjures them to choose the 
blessing (vv. 15—20). 

1. This v. is added to the last chapter 
in the Hebrew text of most editions; and so 
Gedd., Knob., Schultz, Wogue, and the 
Jewish authorities generally, who regard it, 
and probably correctly (cf. the very similar 
case Lev. xxvi. 46), aS a_ recapitulation. 
The division of the A. V. is however that of 
LXX, and Vulg. 

2. Cf. Ex. xix, 4, 

3. The great temptations] Cf. iv. 34, vii. 
19. 
4. Yet the Lorp bath not given you an heart 
to  ethadad and eyes to see, and ears to bear] 
Ability to understand the things of God is 
the gift of God (cf. x Cor. ii. 14); yet man 
is not guiltless if he lacks that ability, The 
people had it not because they had not felt 
their want of it, nor asked for it, God makes 
a like complaint of the people v. 29; as does 
St Paul in later days, 2 Cor, iii. 14, x5. It 
is needless either to turn the inter- 
rogatively (as Clericus) ‘‘hath God given?” 
or (with 
nides) to explain “ given” as really meaning 
*‘ received;” ‘‘non accepistis cor intelligens.” 
Cf. Is. vi. 9, 10, Ixiii. 9, 10, 17; Ezek. xii. 2; 
St Matt. xiii. 14, 15; St John viii. 43; Acts 
XXVIII. 26, 27. 

5, And I have led you forty years] Cf. i. 3, 
Vili. 2. 

your clothes are not waxen old] Cf, viii. 4 

and note. 


6. Cf. vill. 3, Moses passes imperceptibly 
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rotius and others, after Maimo-. 


[v. 2-12. 


place, Sihon the king of Heshbon, and 
Og the king of Bashan, came out 
against us unto battle, and we smote 
them: 

8 And we took their land, and 

ve it for an inheritance unto the 
Reuben ince and to the Gadites, and 
to the half tribe of Manasseh. 


g °Keep therefore the words of ® chap. «. 
this covenant, and do them, that ye Josh. r. 7. 
Ki 


z D. 2. 2: 


may prosper in all that ye do. 

10 { Ye stand this day all of you 
before the Lorp your God; your 
captains of your tribes, your elders, 
and your officers, with all the men of 
Israel, 

11 Your little ones, your wives, 
and thy stranger that ss in thy camp, 
from the hewer of thy wood unto the 
drawer of thy water: 

12 That thou shouldest ‘enter into 


into an address as from God Himself, on 
Whose behalf he was standing before the 
people; so in xi. 13, 14. 

7. Cf. ii. 32, iti. 1. 

8. Cf. ili, 12, 13. 


9. Cf. iv. 6; Josh. i. 7. 

that ye may prosper} Literally “that ye 
may act wisely;” so perhaps in xxxii. 29; 
Josh. i. 7; 1 K. ii. 3. The connexion of the 
two ideas of wisdom in conduct and prosperity 
in circumstances is noteworthy. 


10—15. Summons to enter anew into the 
Covenant, 


10. your captains of your tribes, your elders, 
and your officers, with all the men of Israel] 
The A.V. here follows the LXX. But the 
Hebrew strictly construed runs thus: your 
captains, your tribes, your elders, and 
your officers, every man of Israel. 
The word “tribes” apparently denotes all 
not in office. 


11. The covenant was national, and there- 
fore embraced all the elements which make 
up the nation. The “little ones” would of 
course be represented by their parents or 
guardians; the absent (v. 15) by those pre- 
sent; nor were the servants and proselytes to 
be excluded (cf. Acts ii. 39). The text is 
fairly alleged in justification of the Church's 
practice of admitting little ones into covenant 
with God by baptism, and accepting promises 
made on their behalf by sponsors. 

thy stranger] LXX. “the proselyte.” Cf. 
Ex. xii. 38, 48. 

_ the bewer of thy wood] Cf. Josh. ix. 21 sqq. 


i on el 


t Heb. 
pass. 
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covenant with the Lorp thy God, 
and into his oath, which the Lorp 
thy God maketh with thee this day: 

13 That he may establish thee to 
day for a people unto himself, and 
that he may be unto thee a God, as 
he hath said unto thee, and as he hath 
sworn unto thy fathers, to Abraham, 
to Isaac, and to Jacob. 

14 Neither with you only do I 
make this covenant and this oath; 

15 But with 4im that standeth here 
with us this day before the Lorp our 
God, and also with Jim that is not 
here with us this day: 

16 (For ye know how we have 
dwelt in the land of Egypt; and how 
we came through the nations which 


ye passed by; 


15. with bim that is not bere with us| 4.¢., 
as the Jews explain, posterity; which through- 
out all generations was to be taken as 
bound by the act and deed of those present 
and living. 

16—29. The appeal just made is enforced 
by another warning against apostasy, and 
declaration of the fearful judgments which 
would follow upon it. 


16, 17. These wv, are not parenthetic as 
inthe A.V. V. 18 stands in close connexion, 
not with v. 15, but with what immediately 
precedes, The people is reminded (vv. 16, 
17) of what it had itself witnessed, in Egypt 
and on its journey, of the vileness of idolatry, 
and that experience is urged (v. 18) as a 
motive for shunning that heinous sin. 


17. idols} Marg. “dungy gods;” é.¢. clods 
or stocks which can be rolled about ; cf. Lev. 
XXVL. 30, 


18. whose heart turneth away] Cf. xi. 16. 

lest there should be among you @ root that 
beareth gall and wormwood | The word (rash) 
here and in xxxii. 32 ren s¢gall,” is in 
Hos, x, 4 translated “hemlock,” It is the 
- name of a plant of intense bitterness, and (cf. 
Hos. x. 4) of quick growth; and is there- 
fore repeatedly used in conjunction with 
‘*wormwood” (cf. Jer. ix. 15, Lam. iii. 19; 
Amos vi, 12), to express figuratively the 
nature and effects of sin (cf. Acts viil. 23; 
Heb. xii. 15). The Hebrew word means “a 
head,” and is no doubt descriptive of the 
plant, which grew to a tuft. Some identify 
the herb with colocynth, others with tares, 
Gesen., more probably, with the poppy. Hence 
the “‘ water” (i.e. juice) “of gall” (Jer. viii. 
14, Xxiii. 15) would be opium. This would 
explain its employment in the stupefying 


17 And ye have seen their abomi- 
nations, and their ‘idols, wood and t Heb. 
stone, silver and gold, which were preg 
among them:) 

18 Lest there should be among 
you man, or woman, or family, or 
tribe, whose heart turneth away this 
day from the Lorp our God, to go 
and serve the gods of these nations ; 
lest there should be among you a root 


that beareth ‘gall and wormwood; =! 0, 
1g And it come to pass, when he 2 lta 


heareth the words of this curse, that /{°?. 
he bless himself in his heart, saying, I 
shall have peace, though I walk in 


i: ° e A r O : 
the ines ehanie of mine heart, to jvsom- 
add ‘drunkenness to thirst: mess 


. + Heb, 
20 The Lorp will not spare him, tie drunt- 


but then the anger of the Lorp and {77,7 


drink given to criminals at the time of execu- 
tion (cf. Ps, Ixix. 21; St Matt. xxvii. 34), 
and the use of the word as synonymous with 
poison (cf. xxxii. 33; Job xx. 16). 
ewormwood]| Hebr. (/aanab) derived from a 
root signifying ‘to detest” or ‘“‘curse.” The 
plant (absinthium) is sufficiently familiar. It 
is used to denote metaphorically the distress 
and trouble which result from sin, and is 
translated by the LXX. here mixpia; in Jerem. 
oduvn and ayayxn. Cf. the passages quoted 
above, and Amos v, 7; Rev. vill. rr. In Amos 
vi. 12 this word is rendered ‘“ hemlock.” 
‘‘The root that beareth gall and worm- 
wood,” means in this place any person lurking 
amongst them who is tainted with apostasy. 
19. And it come to pass,...that be bless bim= 
self in bis heart, saying, I shall bave peace, 
though I walk in the imagination of mine 
heart] The marg. for ‘‘imagination” has 
more correctly ‘“‘stubbornness.” The word 
is derived from a root (sharar) glia fa 
‘“‘to twist into a cord,” and so ‘‘to resolve” 
or ‘‘determine.” ‘The subst. here used is not 
found except in combination with ‘ beart” 
(Ps. Ixxxi. 12; Jer. iii. 17 and elsewhere), 
and imports or stedfast determin 
tion of the heart. The particle rendered in 
A. V. “though” may retain its ordi 
sense, “for” or ‘‘ because.” “It is well wi 
me, for I am living in the self-will of my 
mind: i.e. my ‘summum bonum’ is in follow- 
ing my own will and way.” Cf. on the 
thought Jer. xxiii. 17. The secret and pre- 
sumptuous sinner is meant who flatters him- 
self that he will remain undetected and un- 
punished, since he follows his own devices 
and prospers. Cf. Ps. Ixxiii. 1x sqq. 
to add drunkenness to thirst] On this diffi- 
cult and proverbial phrase, see Note at the end 
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@Wherefore hath the Lorp done thus ¢ + Kis: 
unto this land? what meaneth the heat Jer. 22+ 
of this A Na anger! 

25 Then men shall say, Because 


904 [v. 21—29. 
his jealousy shall smoke against that 
man, and all the curses that are writ- 
ten in this book shall lie upon him, 
and the Lorp shal] blot out his name 


t Heb. 


from under heaven. 

21 And the Lorp shall separate 
him unto evil out of all the tribes of 
Israel, according to all the curses of 
the covenant that tare written in this 


ts written. book of the law: 


22 So that the generation to come 


they have forsaken the covenant of 
the Lorp God of their fathers, which 
he made with them when he brought 
them forth out of the land of Egypt: 
26 For they went and served other 
gods, and worshipped them, gods whom 


they knew not, and ' whom he had not ! Or, 
ts . who kad 
given unto them: not 


27 And the anger of the Lorp was 77," 
kindled against this land, to bring tion. 
° . Heb. 
upon it all the curses that are written aizided. 


of your children that shall rise up is 
after you, and the stranger that shall 
come from a far land, shall say, when 


they see the plagues of that land, and 


t Heb. 


the sicknesses ‘which the Lorp hath 


wherewith, . ° 
the Lorp laid upon it; 


Aath made 
&t sick. 


23 And that the whole land thereof 
is brimstone, and salt, and burning, 
that it is not sown, nor beareth, nor 


‘Gen. 19 any grass groweth therein, ‘Itke the 


24, 25. 


overthrow of Sodom, and Gomorrah, 
Admah, and Zeboim, which the Lorp 
overthrew in his anger, and in his 
wrath: 

24 Even all nations shall say, 


of the chapter. The sense is probably: ‘so 
that the sated soul hurry away with itself 
that other soul which longs for the forbidden 
sin,” 


The sense of the whole passage from v. 16 
onward to v, 20 may be exhibited thus: 
‘‘ Ye have seen the abominations of idolatry 
amongst the heathen. Do you therefore look 
diligently that there be no secret idolater 
amongst you; a root of bitterness to all about 
him, Let there be no one, I say, who when 
he hears the curses of the law against this sin, 
flatters himself, saying within himself, ‘ All 
will be well, for I walk unmolested in my own 
self-chosen path;’ and thus acting, not only 
takes his own fill of sin, but destroys likewise 
every tempted brother within his reach; for 
the Lorp will not spare him,” &c, 


20. Though the secret idolater may escape 
human justice, he shall not escape the judg- 
ment of God. Cf. Ezek. xiv. 7, 8. More 
literally the v. would run: “the Lorp will 
not pardon him,” &c. 


the anger of the Lorp and bis jealousy shall 
smoke] Cf. Ps. Ixxiv. 1, Ixxix. 5. 


blot out bis name} Cf. ix. 14. 
Q1. that are written] Marg. Sedan 


thatis written: the participle agrees wi 
‘*covenant,” 


in this book: 

28 And the Lorp rooted them out 
of their land in anger, and in wrath, 
and in great indignation, and cast 
them into another land, as it is this 


day. 

29 The secret things belong unto 
the Lorp our God: but those things 
which are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children for ever, that we ma 
do all the words of this law. 753 


22,23. The baleful effects of the “root 
of bitterness” are described, It would defile 
and ruin the whole land. 


23. ‘The description is borrowed from the 
local features of the Dead Sea and its vicinity. 
The towns of the vale of Siddim were ile 
and well watered (cf. Gen. xiii, 10) until de- 
vastated by the wrath of God (Gen. xix. 
24, 25). The ruin of Israel and its land 
should be of the like sort (cf. Lev. xxvi. 31, 
32; Ps. cvii. 34; Zeph. il. 9). The desolate 
State of Palestine at present, and the traces of 
former fertility and prosperity, are attested by 
every traveller. See e.g. Keith’s ‘Land of 
Israel,’ chaps, 3, 4, and 5. 

24. Cf.1 K. ix. 8,9; Jer. xxii. 8, 9. 


26. whom be bad not given unto them] 
Cf. iv, 19 and note. 


27. Cf. Dan, ix. r11—15. 


28. and cast them into another land| See 
on these words Note at end of chapter. 


29. The secret things belong unto the Lorp 
our God] This v. seems to be added, not 
(as some take it) by way of an expression 
of pious submission on the part of those who 
give their answer to the questions pro in 
v. 24, but rather as a solemn admonition on 
the part of Moses, in order to close the series 
of blessings and cursings which he has de- 


v. I—}3.] 


livered. The sense seems to be this: ‘‘ The 
future, when and how these good and evil 
things will take effect, it lies with the Lord 
our God to determine; it pertains not to man’s 
sphere and duty. His revealed will is that 
_ which we must carry out.” The 17th of our 

Articles of Religion concludes with much the 


NOTES on Cuap, 


VV. 19. 


Many and various interpretations have been 
given of these words. It is to be noted 
however that (x) the two words translated 
‘‘ drunkenness” and “thirst” are strictly two 
feminine adjectives ; (2) the former adi.» “the 
drunken,” seems to belong to the subject of 
the verb, the other being marked by the usual 
particle as the object; (3) the verb aa 
though sometimes meaning “to add,” is al- 
ways (e.g. Xxxii. 23) in this sense associated 
with a prep. (9), which is here wanting; and 
therefore the other sense which the verb un- 
doubtedly has also, and which suits the present 
context well, viz, ‘‘to take away,” ‘‘con- 
sume,” or “destroy” (cf. Gen. xvill. 23; Num. 
xvi. 26; Is vii. 20), is in this place to be 
preferred ; (4) that the subst. to be supplied 
for the two adjectives seems in this connexion 
evidently to at atone " or “soul” (ne= 
phesh), The words would then appear to 
mark the result of the conduct of the sin- 
ner whose hardihood has been set forth in 
the context preceding; and to mean ‘‘so that 
the soul that is drunken with sin carry away 


CHAPTER XXX. 


1 Great mercies promised unto the repentant. 
11 The commandment is manifest, 15 Death 
and life are set before them. 


ND it shall come to pass, when 

all these things are come upon 
thee, the blessing and the curse, which 
I have set before thee, and thou shalt 
call them to mind among all the na- 


Cuap. XXX. Yet the rejection of Israel 
and the desolation of the promised inherit- 
ance were not to be the close of God's dis- 
pensations. Were this so the good purposes 
of God would have been defeated, and the 
promise have been brought at last to nought. 
But such a result is impossible (cf. Num. 
xxiii, 19; Rom. xi. x and 29). The closing 
words of the address therefore are words of 
comfort and promise. So when Moses had 
previously (iv. 29 sqq.; Lev. xxvi. 40 sqq.) 
denounced the judgments of God against 
apostasy, he adds similar predictions of the 
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same sentiment. The words “unto us and 
to our children ” are in the Hebr. distinguished 
by “‘puncta extraordinaria,” in order no doubt 
to draw attention to them. Nor is this with- 
out reason. For that “they and their chil- 
dren” should act upon the revealed will of 
God was the aim and end of the whole law. 


XXIX. 19, and 28. 


that which thirsts for sin.” The presumptu- 
ous sinner is described as congratulating 
himself that all is and will be well with him, 
since he acts as pleases him best; and thus, 
himself ‘drinking iniquity like water” (cf. 
Job xv, 16), he corrupts and destroys others 
who are ing or prone to it, So Maurer, 
and substantially Schultz, Wogue. &c, Other 
renderings are given by Rosenm., who prefers 
to supply the subst, “land,” and to treat the 
whole as a sort of Liotta expression : 
‘‘that the watered and the thirsty soil may 
be destroyed together;” se. that there may 
be a general and sweeping ruin, But this 
seems farfetched, 


v. 28. 


The Hebr, word (yashlichem) is written 
with a great lamed, and with yod defective. 
The former letter is the first in the word 
Ge ‘for ever;”’ the latter used as a 
numeral signifies one In the parry 
writing is supposed to be mystically signified 
the ual rejection of The Ten tribes, 
Buxtorf, ‘Masoret. Com.’ xiv. 


tions, whither the Lorp thy God 
hath driven thee, 

2, And shalt return unto the Lorp 
thy God, and shalt obey his voice ac- 
cording to all that I command thee 
this day, thou and thy children, with 
all thine heart, and with all thy soul; 

3 That then the Lorp thy God 
will turn thy captivity, and have com- 
eventual conversion and restoration of Israel. 
(Cf. x K. viil. 46—50.) 


1—10. The chastisements of God would 
lead the nation to repent, and thereupon God 
would again bless them. 


3. And shalt return) Cf. Neh. i, 9. 


3. will turn thy captivity] Will change or 
put an end to thy state of ig dated or dis- 
tress: not (as some) ‘bring back thy a 
tives,” a rendering refuted by the use of the 
phrase in Job xlii. ro. (Cf. Ps. xiv. 7, lexxv. 
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§ And thou shalt return and obey 
the voice of the Lorn, and do all his 
commandments which I command 
thee this day. 
g °And the Lorp thy God will ? cP : 


make thee plenteous in every work of — 
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passion upon thee, and will return 
and gather thee from all the nations, 
whither the Lorp thy God hath scat- 
tered thee. 

4 *If any of thine be driven out 


@# Neh. 2. 
> 
unto the outmost parts of heaven, 


from thence will the Lorp thy God 
gather thee, and from thence will he 
fetch thee: 

5 And the Lorp thy God will 
bring thee into the land which thy 
fathers possessed, and thou shalt pos- 
sess it; and he will do thee good, and 
multiply thee above thy fathers. 

6 And the: Lorp thy God will cir- 
cumcise thine heart, and the heart of 
thy seed, to love the Lorp thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy 
soul, that thou mayest live. 

7 And the Lorp thy God will put 
all these curses upon thine enemies, 
and on them that hate thee, which 
persecuted thee. 


thine hand, in the fruit of thy body, 
and in the fruit of thy cattle, and in 


the fruit of thy Jand, for good: for 


the Lorp will again rejoice over thee 
for good, as he rejoiced over thy fa- 
thers: 

10 If thou shalt hearken unto the 
voice of the Lorp thy God, to keep 
his commandments and his statutes 
which are written in this book of the 
law, and if thou turn unto the Lorp 
thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul. 

1r @ For this commandment which 
I command thee this day, it ss not 
hidden from thee, neither rs it far 
off, 


2; Jer. xxx. 18.) The rendering of the LXX, 
is significant; ‘‘the Lord will heal thy sins.” 
The promises of this and following vv. 
had no doubt their partial fulfilments in the 
days of the Judges; but the fact that various 
important features of them are repeated in 
Jer. xxxii. 37 sqq., and in Ezek. xi. 19 
Sqq., XXXIV. 13 Sqq., XXxvi. 24 Sqq., shews 
us that none of these was regarded as ex- 
hausting the promises. In full analogy with 
the scheme of prophecy we may add that 
the return from the Babylonian Captivity 
has not exhausted their depth. The New 
Testament takes up the strain (e.g. Rom, 
xi.), and foretells the restoration of Israel to 
the covenanted mercies of God. True these 
mercies shall not be, as before, confined to 
that nation. The “turning again of the 
captivity” will be when Israel is converted 
to Him in Whom the Law was fulfilled, and 
who died ‘not for that nation only,” but 
also that he might “gather together in one 
the children of God that were scattered 
abroad” (St John xi. 51, 52). Then shall 
there be “one fold and one shepherd” (St 
John x. 16). But whether the general con- 
version of the Jews shall be accompanied 
with any zational restoration, any recovery 
of their ancient prerogatives as the chosen 
people; and further, whether there shall be 
any local replacement of them in the land 
of their fathers, may be regarded as of ‘‘ the 
secret things” ‘which belong unto God (xxix, 
29); and so indeed our Lord Himself teaches 
us (Acts i, 6, 7). The letter of the vv. 


before us and of the parallel passages seems 
indeed to point to both a national and a local 
return of Israel. On the oe hand, in this 
very passage v. 6 seems plainly to intimate 
that in the Kingdom of the Messiah the cere- 
monies and ordinances. at any rate shall reach 
that accomplishment in which the outward 
sign shall be superseded by the thing signified ; 
cf. Rom. ii. 29. And God’s purpose may be 
similar as regards the promises. ‘The restora- 
tion here foretold may be realized, and the 
promises to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 6, &c.) 
most abundantly fulfilled to Israel, yet not to 
the Israel ‘‘according to the flesh” merely, 
but to that spiritual Israel whose Promised 
Land is not narrowed to an earthly Canaan. 
To us however the exact import of the 
prophecies respecting the future of the Jews 
must remain as yet, as was the similar inquiry 
respecting the Messianic prophecies in pre- 
Messianic days (cf. 1 Pet. i. aah matter of 
reverent search and discussion only, 
4, Cf. Neh. i. 9. 


6. circumcise thine beart] Cf. x. 16; Jer. 
XXxul. 39 $qq.; Heb. vill. ro. 

9. rejoice over thee for good] Cf. xxviii. 
63; Jer. xxxii. 41. 

10—20. The law which thus bears with 
it blessings for the faithful, and woes for the 
disobedient, has been brought home to Israel 
(vv. 1o—14), so that ignorance of its re- 
quirements cannot be pleaded; hence (2. 
15—z20) life and death, good and evil, are 
solemnly set before the people for their own 


€ Rom. re 
6, & 


Cc. 


V, 12—20. | 


12 ©It as not in heaven, that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall go up for us 
to heaven, and bring it unto us, that 
we may hear it, and do it? 

13 Neither is it beyond the sea, 
that thou shouldest say, Who shall 
go over the sea for us, and bring it 
unto us, that we may hear it, and 
do it? 

14 But the word ss very nigh unto 
thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
that thou mayest do it.) 27, 

15 1 See, I have set before thee 
this day life and good, and death and 
evil; 

16 In that I command thee this 
day to love the Lorp thy God, to 
walk in his ways, and to keep his 
commandments and his statutes and 
his judgments, that thou mayest live 


choice; and an earnest exhortation to choose 
the better part concludes the address. 


11—14. The immediate purpose of this 
passage is to encourage the people by re- 
minding them that all necessary instruction 
had been placed within their reach. God had 
on His side done all that was possible to 
make the knowledge of His will and the 
performance of it to Israel: cf. Isa, 
xlv. 19, and especially Rom. x. 6 sqq. The 
passage 1s not cited by St Paul strictly 
either according to the Hebr. or the LXX. 
Yet we must not consider it as quoted 
by him merely in the way of illustration, 
much less as accommodated to suit the 
purposes of the argument on hand, regard- 
less of its significance in its own context. We 
have in Rom. an authoritative interpretation 
of what the words of Moses do really and 
principally if not obviously signify. The 
Prophet spake, the Apostle expounded, by 
one and the selfsame Spirit. ‘Those who 
believe this will not question the authority, 
and consequently not the correctness, of the 
sense assigned by the latter to the words of 
the former, It is nothing to the purpose to 
inquire how far the ideas assigned to the 
words by St Paul were present to the mind 
of Moses. At any rate what is here predi- 
cated by Moses of the law finds its practical 
issue only under the Gospel. The law may 
give ‘line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept,” yet where the heart is unrenewed 
actual fulfilment of it will still be far off 
and unattainable. It is then only by ‘‘the 
word of faith” (Rom. x. 8) that the objec- 
tive nearness and facility of the command- 
ment are realized by man; and that which is 
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and multiply: and the Lorp thy God 
shall bless thee in the land whither 
thou goest to possess it. 

17 But if thine heart turn away, 
so that thou wilt not hear, but shalt 
be drawn away, and worship other 
gods, and serve them; 

18 I denounce unto you this day, 
that ye shall surely perish, and that 


ye shall not prolong your days upon 


the land, whither thou passest over 
Jordan to go to possess it. 


1g “I call heaven and earth to re- ¢ chap. 4 


cord this day against you, that I have * 


set before you life and death, blessing 
and cursing: therefore choose life, 
that both thou and thy seed may live: 

20 That thou mayest love the 
Lorp thy God, and that thou mayest 
obey his voice, and that thou mayest 


so feasible per se (cf. Mic. vi. 8) becomes practi- 
cable in fact to us. Thus “the righteous- 
ness which is of faith” is really and truly de- 
scribed in these words of the law, and under 
St Paul’s guidance we affirm was intended 
so to be. For the simplicity and accessibility 
which Moses here attributes to the law of 
God neither are nor can be experimentally 
found in it except through the medium of 
faith; even though outwardly and in the letter 
that law be written out for us so “that he 
may run that readeth,” and be set forth in its 
duties and its sanctions as plainly as it was 
before the Jews by Moses, The seeming ease 
of the commandment, and its real im 
sibility to the natural man, form part of the 
qualifications of the law to be our school- 
master to bring us unto Christ. See further 
on Rom. l.c. 


ll. hidden from thee] Rather, too hard 
for thee, as the same Hebrew word is 
rendered, xvii. 8. 

neither is it far off} Cf. St Luke xvii. a1 

18. The paraphrase of this v. in the Jer. 
Targ. is noteworthy, and should be com- 
pared with St Paul’s rendering in Rom, x. 7: 
‘Neither is the law beyond the great sea, 
that thou shouldest say, Oh that we had one 
like Jonah the prophet who could descend 
into the depths of the sea and bring it to 
us!’ 

14. in thy mouth, and in thy heart] Cf, vi. 
6, xi. 18 —20. 

15—20 Last appeal to the people to 
choose the better of the alternatives set before 
them. 


16. Cf. xi. 26, 27. 
18. Cf. iv. 26; vill. 19. 
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@ Numb, 
20. 12. 
chap. 3. 
27- 


cleave unto him: for he #s thy life, 
and the length of thy days: that 
thou mayest dwell in the Jand which 
the Lorp sware unto thy fathers, to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to 
give them, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


1 Moses encourageth the people. 4 He encourag- 
ath Foshua. 9 He aclivereth the law unto 
the priests to read st in the seventh year to the 
people. 14 God giveth a charge to Joshua, 19 
‘and @ song to testify against the people, 24 
Moses delivereth the book of the law to the 
Levites to keep, 28 He maketh a protestation 
to the elders. 

ND Moses went and spake these 
words unto all Israel. 

2, And he said unto them, I am 
an hundred and twenty years old this 
day; I can no more go out and come 
in; also the Lorp hath said unto me, 
*Thou shalt not go over this Jordan. 

3 The Lorp thy God, he will go 
over before thee, and he will destroy 
these nations from before thee, and 
thou shalt possess them: and Joshua, 
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he shall go over before thee, °as the lr | 


[v. r—8, 


Lorp hath said, 

4 And the Lorp shall do unto 
them as he did to Sihon and to Og, 
kings of the Amorites, and unto the 
es of them, whom he destroyed. 


5 And ‘the Lorp shall give them S chap. ; 


up before your face, that ye may do 
unto them according unto all the 
commandments which I have com- 
manded you. 

6 Be strong and of a good courage, 
fear not, nor be afraid of them: for 
the Lorp thy God, he it is that doth 
go with thee; he will not fail thee, 
nor forsake thee. 

7 4 And Moses called unto Joshua, 
and said unto him in the sight of all 
Israel, Be strong and of a good cou- 
rage: for thou must go with this peo-~ 
ple unto the Jand which the Lorp 
hath sworn unto their fathers to give 
them; and thou shalt cause them to 
inherit it. | 


8 And the Lorp, he :¢ 7s that doth 


20. that thou mayest love the Lorp]| Cf. 
vi. 5. Love stands first as the essential and 
only source of obedience, 

be is thy life] Or, as Jer. Targ., LXX., 
Luth., &c., “that” (i.e. “to love the Lord,’ 
‘Cis thy life;” se. the condition of thy li 
and of its prolongation in the promised land. 
Cf. iv. 40, Xxxil, 47. With the passage as 
it stands in A. V. cf. Ps, xxvii, 1; St John 
Xi. 25, XVil, 33 x John v. 20. 


CuHap. XXXI. Certain last acts and ar- 
rangements of Moses in view of his death, 


1. Moses went and spake| The word “went” 
must not be pressed, as in e.g. the Targum of 
Palestine, ‘* Mosheh went into the tabernacle 
of the house of instruction and spake.” ‘This 
verb is frequently in Hebrew as in English 
prefixed to another verb with a kind of 
redundancy; cf. Ex. il. 1; Jobi. 4, and is so 
used here, 


2. I am an bundred and taventy years 
old] ‘The forty years of the wandering had 
passed since Moses, then fourscore years 
old, “ spake unto Pharaoh,” Ex. vii. 7. Cf. 
XXXiVv. 7. 

I can no more go out and come in] Render: 
I shall not longer be able to go out 
and come in: LXX. correctly ov durjoropar 
ére x.r.X. Thus there is no inconsistency 
with xxxiv. 7. Moses here adverts to his 
own age as likely to render him in future 


unequal to the active discharge of his office 
as leader of the people: the writer of the 
xxxivth chapter, one of Moses’ contempora- 
ries, remarks of him that up ta the close of 
life ‘*his eye was not dim, nor his natural 
force abated ;” z.¢. that he was to the last, in 
the judgment of others, in full possession of 
ficulties and strength. It is therefore needless, 
with Patrick, Ainsworth, &c., to render the 
clause following thus: ‘for the Lorp hath 
said,” &c, The phrase “to go out and 
come in” generally means ‘‘to discharge my 
duties amongst you:” cf. Num. xxvii. 17; 
1 K., iii. 7. 

Thou shalt not go over this Jordan] Cf. iii. 27. 

3. be will go over nib thee] Cf. ix. 3. 

and Joshua, be shall go over before thee] 
Cf, i. 37 sq., and iii. 28. 


6. Cf. i. 29, vii. 18; Josh. x. 25. 

be will not fail thee, nor forsake thee] Cf. 
Josh. i. 5; Heb, xiii. 5. 

7, 8. Moses hands over to Joshua that 
office as leader of the people, to which Joshua 
had already been designated (i. 38; Num. 
XXVli. 23). He assigns also to the Levitical 
priests and the elders, as the ecclesiastical and 
civil heads of the nation, the responsibility of 
teaching the law and enforcing its observance 
(vv, 1o—13). Both these were symbolical 
acts, designed to mark the responsibility of 
the parties concerned after the death of Moses, 
It is therefore not at all inconsistent that 


@ chap. 15. 
Zz. 


V. 9-—15.] 


go before thee; he will be with thee, 
he will not fail thee, neither forsake 
thee: fear not, neither be dismayed. 

g 7 And Moses wrote this law, and 
delivered it unto the priests the sons 
of Levi, which bare the ark of the 
covenant of the Lorp, and unto all 
the elders of Israel. 

ro And Moses commanded them, 
saying, At the end of every seven 
years, in the solemnity of the “year 
of release, in the feast of tabernacles, 

11 When all Israel is come to ap- 
pear before the Lorp thy God in the 
place which He shall choose, thou 
shalt read this law before all Israel in 
their hearing. 

12 Gather the people together, 
men, and women, and children, and 


Moses should appear, in the short interval 
which has yet to elapse before he is actually 
withdrawn, as in full ion of his own 
authority. The duties of Joshua as his suc- 
cessor, and those here devolved upon the 
priests and elders, could, from the nature of 
the case, only require to be in fact discharged 
by them when the event which rendered the 
transfer of those duties necessary had taken 
place, 


9. Moses wrote this law, and delivered 
it unto the priests| This simply means that 
Moses now consigned to charge of the 
priests the law which he had written. The 
first clause, though connected with the fol- 
lowing one by ‘‘and,” is (as often in He- 
brew) subordinate to it. The point to be 
noted is that Moses now formally intrusted 
the law, which at God’s command he had 
promulgated, and with the exception of the 
concluding clauses (see v. 24) had already 
written out, to those who should be the 
regular and official guardians and teachers 
of it in future. He evidently did not actually 
transfer ‘the book,” wv. 24, from his own 
hands to theirs until he had completed the 
writing as there described. 

the priests the sons of Levi] Cf. v.25 and 
Xvii. 18. 


the year of release} Cf. xv. 1 and 
note. 


JSeast of tabernacles| Cf. Lev. xxiil. 34. 


11. When all Israel is come to ar before 
the Lorp| Cf. xvi. 16, ‘The actual di e 
of this duty is recorded Neh. viii. 1 sqq. 

thou shalt read this law] Cf. Josh. viii, 34, 
35; 2 K. xxiti, 2; Neh, viii. x sqq. It is 
not to be supposed that the whole of the Pen- 
tateuch was read, nor does the letter of the 


VoL. I. 
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thy stranger that ss within thy gates, 
that they may hear, and that they 
may learn, and fear the Lorp your 
God, and observe to do all the words 
of this law: 

13 And fhat their children, which 
have not known any thing, may hear, 
and learn to fear the Lorp your God, 
as long as ye live in the land whither 
ye go over Jordan to possess it. 

14 9 And the Lorp said unto Mo- 
ses, Behold, thy days approach that 
thou must die: call Joshua, and pre- 
sent yourselves in the tabernacle of 
the congregation, that I may give him 
a charge. And Moses and Joshua 
went, and presented themselves in the 
tabernacle of the congregation. 

15 And the Lorp appeared in the 


command require that it should be so, This 
reading could not be primarily designed for 
the information and instruction of the people, 
since it only took place once in seven years; 
but was evidently a symbolical transaction, 
intended, as so many others were, to impress 
on the people the conditions on which they 
held possession of their privileges and bless- 
ings. For such p a solemn and public 
reading of lessons out of the book of the Law 
(i.e. the Pentateuch) was all that was needed ; 
and it is left by the text to the Jewish 
Church to rule details, such as when during 
the eight days of the Feast of Tabernacles 
the reading should take place, who should 
read, and what portion of the law. From 
Neh. viii. 18 it appears that Ezra “read in 
the book of the law of God” day by day 
during the feast; but later Jewish practice 
has confined the reading to the first day of 
the feast, and to certain portions of Deutero- 
nomy only. In after times the Jewish rule 
assigned this duty to the High Priest or King, 
who was expected to perform it in the 
Temple before the whole congregation (v, 12). 


14—23. Moses and Joshua summoned to 
the tabernacle that God might ‘give Joshua 
a charge,” i.e. the command which is given 
(perhaps in substance only) in v. 23, where 
see note. This is the first occasion on which 
the tabernacle of the congregation is mention- 
ed in Deuteronomy. This will not appear 
remarkable when we remember that the book 
thus far has consisted almost exclusively of 
addresses made by Moses to the people, and 
that the bulk of these is legislative matter. The 
transaction recorded in these vv. my be re- 

ed as the solemn inauguration of Joshua 

to the office to which he had some time before 

(Num. xxvii. 23 sqq.) been called, and his 
3M 
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t Heb. 


Jind them. 


tabernacle in a pillar of a cloud: and 
the pillar of the cloud stood over the 
door of the tabernacle. 

16 { And the Lorp said unto Mo- 
ses, Behold, thou shalt ‘sleep with 
thy fathers; and this people will rise 
up, and go a whoring after the gods 
of the strangers of the land, whither 
they go to be among them, and will 
forsake me, and break my covenant 
which I have made with them. 

17 Then my anger shall be kindled 
against them in that day, and I will 
forsake them, and I will hide my face 
from them, and they shall be devour- 
ed, and many evils and troubles shall 
tbefall them; so that they will sa 
in that day, Are not these evils 
come upon us, because our God is 
not among us? 

18 And I will surely hide my face 
in that day for all the evils which they 
shall have wrought, in that they are 
turned unto other gods. 

19 Now therefore write ye this 
song for you, and teach it the children 
of Israel: put it in their mouths, that 
this song may be a witness for me 
against the children of Israel. 

20 For when I shall have brought 
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[v. 16—25.- 


them into the land which I sware 
unto their fathers, that floweth with 
milk and honey; and they shall have 
eaten and filled themselves, and wax- 
en fat; then will they turn unto other 
gods, and serve them, and provoke 
me, and break my covenant. 

21 And it shall come to pass, when 
many evils and troubles are befallen 


them, that this song shall testify 'a- 5 eb 
gainst them as a witness; for it shall 


not be forgotten out of the mouths of 
their seed: for I know their imagina- 
tion which the 
before I have brought them into the 
land which I sware. 

22 % Moses therefore wrote this 
song the same day, and taught it the 
children of Israel. 


23 And he gave Joshua the son of 


Nun a charge, and said, ‘Be strong ¢ Josh. r. 


and of a good courage: for thou shalt 
bring the children of Israel into the 
land which I sware unto them: and 
I will be with thee. 

24 4 And it came to pass, when 
Moses had made an end of writin 
the words of this law in a book, until 
they were finished, 

25 That Moses commanded the 


recognition in it by God, which were mani- 
fested by his being summoned into the taber- 
nacle with Moses whilst the Lord appeared in 
the pillar of cloud (cf. Num. xi. 25, xii. 5). 

16. God announces to Moses the future 
apostasy of the people. This is done in the 
presence of Joshua that the latter might be 
fully aware of the danger and strive in his day 
to avert it. This he faithfully did (cf. Josh. 
XxIv. 31); but we find him in his own last 
address to Israel repeating (Josh. xxiii. 15, 
16) the self-same prediction and warning. 

sleep with thy fathers] Hebr. as margin 
‘lie down,” ‘The same word is used in the 
same sense in the very ancient Phcenician In- 
scription of Eshmunazar. 

0 a whoring] Cf. Ex. xxxiv. 15; Judg.ii. 17. 

Sorsake me, and break my covenant| Cf. 
XXX. 153; Judg. ii. 12 sqq. 

17. hide my face from them] Cf. xxxii. 
20; Is. vili, 17 and Ixiv. 7; Ezek. xxxix. 23. 

19. Because of what has been foretold 
wv. 16—18 Moses and Joshua (“write ye”) 
are commanded to write the song of Moses 
(xxxii. 1—43), and to teach it to the 


children of Israel that it might be ‘‘a witness 
for God against them:” .¢. an attestation from 
their own mouths at once of God's benefits, 
their own duties, and their deserts when they 
should fall away. 

20. waxen fat] Cf. xxxii, 15; Neh. ix, 
25; Hos. xii. 6, 

21. it shall not be forgotten) Being in verse 
it would be the more easily learned and kept 
inmemory. ‘The use of songs for such di- 
dactic pu was not unknown to the 
legislators of antiquity ; cf. Plato, ‘de Leg.’ 11. 
(Vol. II. p. 656, edit, Steph.); and was fa~ 
miliar to theologians of later times; cf. Socr. 
‘Hist. Eccl.’ vi. 8; and St Paul, Col. iii, 16, 
‘‘teaching and admonishing one another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.” 

their imagination which they go about, even 
now | Cf. Amos v. 25 sqq.- 

23. be gave] i.e. the Lord gave: cf. on 


UV. 14. 
Be strong] Cf. v. 7. 
24—30. Moses completes the writing out 
of the book of the law, and directs it to be 
placed by the ark of the Covenant. 


tgo about, even now, t Heb. ds 
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Levites, which bare the ark of the 
covenant of the Lorn, saying, 

26 ‘Take this book of the law, and 

put it in the side of the ark of the co- 
venant of the Lorp your God, that 
it may be there for a witness against 
thee. 
_ 27 For I know thy rebellion, and 
thy stiff neck: behold, while I am yet 
alive with you this day, ye have been 
rebellious against the Lorp; and how 
much more after my death? 

28 4 Gather unto me all the elders 
of your tribes, and your officers, that 
I may speak these words in their ears, 
and call heaven and earth to record 
against them. 

29 For I know that after my death 
ye will utterly corrupt yourselves, and 


24. writing the words of this law in a book] 
‘‘To write in a book” simply means “to 
commit to writing.” A later word for ‘‘ book” 
sepber) is “roll,” or ‘roll of a book:” cf, 
er, XXxXvi. 23, and ibid. vv. 2, 4: Ps. xl. 7. 
The ‘‘ book” here spoken of would contain 
the whole Pentateuch up to wv. 24 of this 
chapter (see note there); and be ‘the book 
of Moses,” called generally by the Jews ‘‘ the 
law :” cf. St Matt. xxii. 40: Gal. iv. 21, &c. 

26. the Levites, which bare the ark] i.e. 
as in v, 9, ‘the priests the sons of Levi.” 
The non-priestly Levites could not so much 
as enter the Sanctuary or touch the ark 
(cf. Num. iv. 15). ‘Though in the journeys 
through the wilderness the ark was borne by 
the non-priestly Kohathites, yet on occasions 
of a more solemn and public character it 
was carried by the priests themselves (Josh. 
ili, 3 Sqq., Iv. 9, 0, Vi. 6, 32, Vill. 33; 3K. 
Vili. 3). 

26. put it in the side of the ark] Rather, 
by the side of the ark. The two tables 
of the Decalogue were in the ark, 1 K. viii. 

; the book of the law was to be laid up 
11 the Holy of Holies close by the ark of the 
covenant, probably in a chest. Cf. 2 K. xxii. 8. 
This was not so much a provision for the safe 
custody of the volume, nor yet an attestation 
of its divine authority, though it served both 
these ends also, as a witness or protest against 
their breach of the covenant, of which the ark 
was a symbol, by idolatry. Cf. Dr Pusey’s 
‘Daniel,’ pp. 306, 307- 

27. bow much more after my death| With 
these words Moses appears to have handed 
over the book written and completed by 
him (v. 24) to the priests, It would seem 
then that what is actually intended to be 


turn aside from the way which I have 
commanded you; and evil will befall 
you in the latter days; because ye 
will do evil in the sight of the Lorn, 
to provoke him to anger through the. 
work of your hands. 

30 And Moses spake in the ears 
of all the congregation of Israel the 
words of this song, until they were 
ended. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


1 Moses song, which setteth forth God's mercy 
and vengeance. 46 He exhorteth them to set 
their hearts upon tt. 48 God sendeth him up 
to mount Nebo, to see the land, and die. 


IVE ear, O ye heavens, and I 
will speak; and hear, O earth, 

the words of my mouth. 
2 My doctrine shall drop as the 


taken as transcribed by Moses in person ends 
in this place with v.23, and that v. 24 and 
the rest of the book (with the exception 
of the Song, v. 19) must be regarded as a 
kind of appendix added after Moses’ death 
by another hand; though the Blessing is of 
course to be regarded as a composition of 
Moses, Cf. Introduction, § 1. 


28—30. Gathering of the elders and offi- 
cers and the whole congregation by order of 
Moses that he might rehearse the ode to them, 
The elders and officers would be specially 
charged with the duty of making the people 
learn the ode, 

28. call heaven and earth to record| Cf. 
XXX. Ig, XXxXii. I. 


29. in the latter days| Cf. iv. 30. 


CHap. XXXII. 1—48. Song of Moses. 
On general questions connected with this Song 
see Note at the end of the chapter. 

The contents have been very diversely dis- 
tributed into heads by the commentators. It is 
obvious that minute and artificial divisions of 
the matter are inapplicable to a poetical com- 
position like this. One of the most simple and 
satisfactory arrangements is that suggested by 
Kamphausen. Regarding vv. 1—3 as the in- 
troduction, and wv. 43 as the conclusion, he 
groups the main contents of the song under 
three heads, viz. (1) vv. 4—18, the faithfulness 
of God, the faithfessness of Israel; (2) vv. 
19—33, the chastisement and the need of its 
infliction by God; (3) wv. 34—42, God's 
compassion upon the low and humbled state 
of His people. 


1—3. Introduction. 
1. Heaven and earth are invoked, as in 
iv. 26, XXX. 19, XXxi. 28, 29 (cf. Isa.i.a; 
3M2 


QII 


DEUTERONOMY, XXXII. 


hath he not made thee, and establish- 
ed thee? 
7 Remember the days of old, 


consider the years of ‘many genera- t Heb. 


gz [v. 3—10. 
rain, my speech shall distil as the dew, 
as the small rain upon the tender herb, 
and as the showers upon the grass: 

3, Because I will publish the name 


of the Lorp: ascribe ye greatness tions: ask thy father, and he will and gene 
unto our God. shew thee; thy elders, and they will “* 
4 He is the Rock, his work zs per-_ tell thee. 


fect: for all his ways are judgment: 
a God of truth and without iniquity, 
just and right ss he. 

5 They have corrupted themselves, 


8 When the most High divided to 
the nations their inheritance, when 
he separated the sons of Adam, he 


| Heb. set the bounds of the people according 


seat ‘their spot zs not the spot of his chil- to the number of the children of 

ic hime dren: they are a perverse and crook- Israel. 

that they ed generation. g For the Lorp’s portion is his 
children, Do ye thus requite the Lorpv, O people; Jacob is the ‘lot of his in-!Heb 


nat ist, foolish people and unwise? is not he heritance. 


thy father that hath bought thee? 


Jer. ii. 12, xxii. 29), in order to impress on 
the hearers the importance of what is to fol- 
low. 


3. My doctrine shall drop| Or pos 
LXX., Vulg., &c.) ‘* Let my doctrine drop.” 


4—14. Here follows the main body of 
the Song, commencing with a contrast drawn 
between the faithfulness of God and the per- 
fidy of Israel. 


4. He is the Rock, bis work is perfect] Ra- 
ther, the Rock, perfect is His work. The 
term Rock stands absolutely as the first and 
leading word. ‘This epithet, repeated no less 
than five times in the Song, (vv. 15, 18, 31, 
37), represents those attributes of God which 
Moses is seeking to enforce, immutability and 
impregnable strength. Cf. the expression ‘the 
stone of Israel,” Gen. xlix. 24; and x S. ii. 
2; Ps. xvili. 2; Isa. xxvi. 4 and xxx. 29; 
Matt. xvi. 18; John i. 42. The Hebrew 
word tsor is frequently used in compound- 
ing proper names of the Mosaic time, e.g. 
Num. i. 5, 6, 10, UM. 12, il. 35, &c. Our 
translators have elsewhere rendered it accord- 
ing to the sense (‘‘ everlasting strength,” ‘the 
Mighty One,” &c.); in this chapter they have 
rightly adhered to the letter throughout. 


6. The other side of the picture is now 
brought forward with a brevity and abrupt- 
ness which strikingly enforces the contrast. 

They have corrupted themselves, &c.] The 
verb is in the singular. Render, ‘It” (i.e. 
‘“‘the perverse and crooked generation” under- 
stood from the context) ‘‘hath corrupted itself 
before Him (cf. Isa. 1. 4); they are not His 
children, but their blemish:” i.e, the generation 
of evil-doers cannot be styled God's children, 
but rather the shame and disgrace of God’s 
children. On the words their spot, &c., see 
the Note at the end of the chapter. 


10 He found him in a desert land, 


a perverse and crooked generation] Cf. 
Matt. xvii. 17; Luke ix. 41. 


6. foolish people and unwise] Cf. iv. 6; 
Ps. xc. 12. 

is not be thy father that hath bought thee] 
Rather perhaps “hath acquired thee for his 
own,” or * possessed thee:” and on the word 
see note on Gen. xiv. 19, &c., Ps. Ixxiv. 2; 


Isa. Ixit. 16; Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. ii. 9 (‘‘a 
peculiar people ;” marg. Wa porchased peo- 
ple’’), and reff. 


7. days} The plural form of this noun 
is archaic, and occurs only here and in the 
Psalm attributed to Moses, Ps. xc. rs. In 
both places too it is in combination with 
‘6 years.” 


8. When the most High divided, &c.| ‘That 
is, whilst nations were being constituted under 
God's providence, and the bounds of their 
habitation determined under His government 
< Acts xvil. 26), He had even then in view 

e interests of His elect, and reserved a fit- 
ting inheritance ‘‘ according to the number of 
the children of Israel;” i.e. proportionate to 
the wants of their population. The LXX. in- 
stead of ‘‘according to the number of the chil- 
dren of Israel,” has ‘‘ according to the number 
of the angels of God ;” following apparently 
not a different reading, but the Jewish notion 
that the nations of the earth are seventy in 
number (cf. Gen. x.), and that each has its own 
guardian angel (co Ecclus. xvii. 17). This 
rendering, which thus curiously preserves 
the general sense, whilst signally derartivgs 
from the letter, was possibly suggested by an 
apprehension that the literal one might prove 
invidious to the many Gentiles who would 
read the Greek version. 


9. the Lorvs portion] Cf. Ex. xv. 16, 
xix. 5 and reff. 


v. 11—17.] DEUTERONOMY. XXXII. 
and in the waste howling wilderness ; 

5Or, he ‘led him about, he instructed him, 

compasse’ he kept him as the apple of his eye. 


O13 


of the breed of Bashan, and goats, 
with the fat of kidneys of wheat; and 
thou didst drink the pure blood of the 


11 As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young, spreadeth 
abroad her wings, taketh them, bear- 
eth them on her wings: 

12 So the Lorp alone did lead 
him, and there was no strange god 
with him. 

13 He made him ride on the high 
places of the earth, that he might eat 
the increase of the fields; and he 
made him to suck honey out of the 
rock, and oil out of the dinty rock ; 

14 Butter of kine, and milk of 
sheep, with fat of lambs, and rams 


10—14. These vv. set forth in figura- 
tive language the helpless and hopeless state of 
the nation when God took pity on it, and the 
love and care which He bestowed on it. ‘The 
illustration of a man ready to perish in the 
desert (cf. xxvi. 5), though sufficiently obvious 
to one writing in the East, is probably chosen 
because God did in fact lead the people 
through the desert of Arabia, but it is not the 
design of the passage to rehearse events histo- 
rically. 


10. in the waste bowling wilderness] 
Lit. ‘‘in a waste, the howling of a wilder- 
ness,”’ i.¢. a wilderness in which wild beasts 
howl. ‘The word for waste is that used Gen. 
i. 2, and there rendered ‘‘ without form,” 

apple of bis eye) Cf. Ps. xvii. 8; Prov. 
Vii. 2. 


ll. As an eagle) Cf. Ex. xix. 4. 

spreadeth abroad her wings] ‘These words 
begin the apodosis. The ‘‘so,” which A. V. 
supplies at the next v., should be inserted 
here. The sense is, ‘‘so He spread out His 
wings, took them up,” &c. The . is thus an 
expansion of the figure employed in Ex. l.c, 


12. Sothe Lorp}) Omit “so.” The sen- 
tence is independent. 

with him] i.e. with God. The Lord alone 
delivered Israel; Israel therefore ought to 
have served none other than Him. 


13. He made him ride on the high places] 
i.e. gave Israel possession of those command- 
ing positions which carry with them dominion 
over the whole land. Cf. xxxiii. 29. 

made him to suck honey out eof the rock, and 
oif] i.e. the blessing of God enabled Israel 
to draw the richest provision out of spots 
naturally unproductive. ‘The wild bees how- 
ever hived and the olives flourished in the 
rocky soil of Canaan, Cf. Ex. iii. 8, and note. 


rape. 
Z 15 % But Jeshurun waxed fat, and 
kicked: thou art waxen fat, thou art 
grown thick, thou art covered with 
fatness; then he forsook God which 
made him, and lightly esteemed the 
Rock of his salvation. 

16 They provoked him to jealousy 
with strange gods, with abominations 
provoked they him to anger. 


17 They sacrificed unto devils, ‘not !0r, 
; to gods whom they knew were sot 


to 
not, to new gods that came newly up, 
whom your fathers feared not. 


14. breed of Bashan) Bashan was famous 
for its cattle. Cf. Ps. xxi. 12; Ezek, xxxix. 18. 

fat of kidneys of wheat] i.e. the finest and 
most nutritious wheat. The fat of the kid- 
neys was regarded as being the finest and 
tenderest, and was therefore specified as a 

rt of the sacrificial animals which was to 

offered to the Lord: cf, Ex. xxix. 13, &c. 

the pure blood of the grape] Render, the 
blood ofthe grape (cf. Gen. xlix. 11), 
even wine. The Hebrew word means 
“foaming” or “fermenting,” and seems (cf. 
Isa. xxvii. 2) a poetical term for wine. 


16. Jeshurun]) ‘This word, found again 
only in xxxiii. 5, 26, and Isa. xliv. 2, is not a 
diminutive but an appellative (from yashar 
‘Sto be righteous”); and describes not the 
character which belonged to Israel in fact, but 
that to which Israel was called. Cf. Num. 
xxiii. 21. The prefixing of this epithet to the 
description of Israel’s apostasy contained in the 
words next following is full of keen reproof. 

Rock of bis salvation] Cf. v. 4. 


16. They provoked him to jealousy] ‘The 
language is borrowed from the matrimonial 
relationship, as in xxxi. 16; Exod. xxxiv. 14, 
15 (reff.); Isa. liv. 5; Jer. u. 25, and fre- 
quently in the Prophets. 


17. devils] Render, destroyers; and 
also in Ps. cvi. 37. The root is common 
to the Shemitic languages (cf. its use Ps. 
xci. 6), and means “to waste” or ‘hurry 
away violently.” Its application here to the 
false ints to the trait so deeply graven 
in all hea worship, that of regarding the 
deities as malignant, and needing to be propi- 
tiated by human sufferings. 

not to God] Rather, ‘‘ not-God,” i.e. which 
were not God; see margin. 

ewhom your fathers feared not] Cf. xiil. 7, 
XXIX. 25. 


DEUTERONOMY. XXXII. 


18 Of the Rock that begat thee 
thou art unmindful, and hast forgotten 
‘(God that formed thee. 

19 And when the Lorp saw ?t, he 
'abhorred them, because of the pro- 
voking of his sons, and of his daugh- 
ters. 

20 And he said, I will hide my face 
from them, I will see what their end 
shall be: for they are a very froward 

eneration, children in whom 7s no 
aith. 

21 They have moved me to jea- 
lousy with that which is not God; 


O14 [v. 13—24. 
they have provoked me to anger with 
their vanities: and @I will move them 5, 
to jealousy with those which are not a 
people; I will provoke them to anger 
with a foolish nation. 
22 For a fire is kindled in mine 
anger, and 'shall burn unto the low- !Or, 
est hell, and ‘shall consume the earth b:7xed. 
with her increase, and set on fire the bo cea: 
foundations of the mountains. FR IEES, 
23 I will heap mischiefs upon them ; 
I will spend mine arrows upon them. 
24 They shall be burnt with hunger, t Heb. 


and devoured with ' burning heat, and 2327;'7* 


Rom. tz 


2 Or, 
despised, 


-19—33. God's decree of rejection; the 
terrible accomplishment of it ; and the reasons 
which led to its severity and to its eventual 
mitigation. 

19. The anger of God at the apostasy of 
His people is stated in general terms in this 
v.; and the results of it described, in words 
as of God Himeelf, in the next and following 
vv. These consisted negatively in the with- 
drawal of God’s favour (v. 20), and positively 
in the infliction of a righteous retribution. 

And when the Lorp saw it, be abborred 
them, because of, &c.] ‘The rendering, ‘‘ And 
the Lord saw it, and from provocation (i.e. 
from being provoked) rejected his sons,” 
adopted by Keil, Knobel, &c., seems easier 
than that of A.V., but has no support in the 
ancient Targums or Versions, 

daughters] ‘The women had their full share 
in the sins of the people. Cf. Isa. iii. 16 sqq., 
XXxil. 9 8qq.; Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 15 sqq. 

20. Cf. xxxi. 17, 18. 

I will see what their end shall be} Cf. Gen. 


XXXVil. 20 ad fin. 

21. They have moved me to jealousy] Cf. 
v. 16. God would mete out to them the 
same measure as they had done to Him. 
Though chosen by the one God to be His 


own, they had preferred idols, which are no 


gods. So therefore would He prefer to His 
people that which was no people. As they 
had angered Him with their vanities, so would 
He provoke them by adopting in their stead 
those whom they counted as nothing. Cf. 
Hos, 1. 10; Rom. x. 19; 1 Pet. ii. ro. The 
force of the passage turns on the antithesis 
between two sets of terms, viz. ‘ not-God,” 
and ‘‘ vanities” (or ‘‘ nothingnesses’’) on the 
one side ; and ‘ not a people,” and ‘a foolish 
nation,” on the other. Now the first pair of 
terms (not-God, and vanities) must clearly 
be taken strictly in a theological, and (so to 
say) technical sense, and denotes the privation 
of those blessings which in the phraseology 
of Scripture would be described by such 


words as God, Truth, Being, &c. Hence 
the second and contrasted set of terms, ‘‘ not 
a people,” and ‘a foolish nation,” cannot 
mean a barbarous or inhuman people, such as 
the Chaldeans (Rosenm., Maur., Kamph., 
&c.), but such a people as not being God's, 
would, from the theological point of view, not 
be accounted a people at all (cf. Eph. ii. 12; 
rt Pet. ii. 10). And the ‘foolish nation” is 
such as is destitute of that which alone 
can make a really ‘wise and understanding 
people” (Deut. iv. 6), the knowledge of the 
revealed word and will of God; and there- 
fore, though perhaps wise in this world’s 
wisdom, is foolishness before God (cf. 1 Cor. 
i. 18—28). | 

The hare ‘‘not a people,” and “ foolish 
nation,” represent very faithfully the estima- 
tion in which the Jews held all others than 
themselves (cf. Ecclus. 1. 25, 26). When 
therefore St Paul asserts that Israel in this 
passage had forewarning of the call of the 
Gentiles, he is assuredly only declaring its 
real import. God announces His resolve 
to repay the faithlessness of the Jews by 
withdrawing their privileges, and conferring 
them on those whom the Jews despised. 
The ultimate result, that by the call of the 
Gentiles Israel should be provoked to emu- 
lation, and so eventually be saved also, is not 
here brought forward. It lies amongst those 
mysteries of the distant future which the 
Gospel was to bring to light. Moses, the 
minister of the Law, goes on to utter in glow- 
ing language the threatenings of God against 
the apostates. 


22. Cf. Jer. xv. 14, xvii. 4; Lam. iv. rr. 


23. I will spend mine arrows] Cf. v. 42; 
Ps. vii. 12, 13, xlv. 5, 


24. burning beat] i.e. the fever of a pesti- 
lential disease. On the ‘four sore judg- 
ments,” famine, plague, noisome beasts, the 
sword, cf. Lev. xxvi. 22; Jer. xv. 2; Ezek. v. 
17, XIV. 21. . 


DEUTERONOMY. XXXII. 


with bitter destruction: I will also counsel, neither is there any under- 
send the teeth of beasts upon them, standing in them. 
with the poison of serpents of the dust. | 29 O that they were wise, that they 

25 The sword without, and terror understood this, that they would con- 
within, shall 'destroy both the young _ sider their latter end! 38Y-) S¥ 9-2 2+ 
man and the virgin, the suckling a/so 30 How should “one chase a thou- 4 Josh. 23. 
with the man of gray hairs. sand, and two put ten thousand to™ 

26 I said, I would scatter them into flight, except their Rock had sold 
corners, I would make the remem- them,and the Lorp had shut them up? 
brance of them to cease from among 31 For their rock zs not as our 
men: Rock, even our enemies themselves 

27 Were it not that I feared the deing judges. 
wrath of the enemy, lest their ad- | 32 For their vine "és of the vine of! Or, 


versaries should behave themselves Sodom, and of the fields of Gomor- shan the 


Vv: 25—33.] 915 


t Heb. 
JSvrowme the 
chambers. 
t Heb. 
bereave. 


'Or, _, strangely, and lest they should say, rah: their grapes are grapes of gall, m7 
hand, and 'Our hand is high, and the Lorp their clusters are bitter: ” Be 
Zoro, hath not done all this. 33 Their wine is the poison of 

hath done 28 For they are a nation void of dragons, and the cruel venom of asps. 


26. I would scatter them into corners] 
Rather, I would utterly disperse them. 
See Note at end of the chapter. 


27. Were it not that I feared the wrath of 
the enemy| Rather, Were it not that I 
apprehended the provocation of the 
enemy, i.e. that I should be provoked to 
wrath when the enemy ascribed the overthrow 
of Israel to his own prowess and not to my 
judgments. So Vitringa, Keil, Wogue, &c. 
The Hebrew noun (caas) is used in the 
same sense as the cognate verb in v. 21. On 
the general sense of the cf. Ezek. xx. 
9,14, 21. Moses employs a like argument 
in interceding with God for Israel, ix. 28, 29. 

behave themselves strangely| Rather, mis- 
understand it, i.¢. e the cause of 
Israel’s ruin. 

28 sqq. The reason why such severity was 
needed is noted and dwelt upon, the discourse 
passing almost imperceptibly into words of 
Moses’ own. 

29. Cf. Isa. xlvii. 7; Lam. i. 9. 


30. their Rock] i.e. the Lord, Israel's 
true Rock, v. 4, as the lel clause which 
follows makes clear. Some commentators 
wrongly refer the expression here to the false 
gods, to which however it certainly is applied 
in the next v. But the pu of Moses 
here is evidently to shew that the defeat of Is- 
rael would be. due to the fact that God, their 
strength, had abandoned them because of their 
apostasy. 

31. their -rock...our Rock] te. the false 
gods of the heathen to which the apostate Is- 
raelites had fallen away, on the one side; and 
God, the true Rock, in which Moses and the 
faithful trust, on the other side. ‘The change 
in the application of the term ‘their rock,” 


rightly marked in the A. V. by the with- 
drawal of the capital from the substantive, 
is sudden; but the sense is settled by the 
antithesis on which the wv. turns, and which 
is sharpened by the very suddenness of the in- 
terchange in the pronouns. In the next wv. 
the pronoun ‘ their” reverts to its usual sense 
in the whole passage, and denotes the apostate 
Israelites. 

our enemies| ‘The enemies of Moses and 
the faithful Israelites; the heathen, more spe- 
cially those with whom Israel was brought 
into collision, whom Israel was commissioned 
to ‘‘chase,” but to whom, as a punishment 
for faithlessness, Israel was ‘‘sold,” w. 30. 
Moses leaves the decision, whether ‘their 
rock” or ‘‘our Rock” is superior, to be de- 
termined by the unbelievers themselves. For 
examples we have the testimony of the Egyp- 
tians, Ex. xiv. 25; of Balaam in Num. xxni. 
and xxiv.; of the Philistines: cf. — Josh. ii. 

.; 1 S.iv. 8 and v. 7 sqq.; 1 K. xx. 28. 

That the heathen should thus be constrained 
to bear witness to the supremacy of Israel's 
God heightens the folly of Israel’s apostasy. 

judges] ‘The Hebrew word is a very rare 
and undoubtedly archaic one, occurring only 
Ex. xx. 22. 


32. their vine] i.e. the nature and cha- 
racter of Israel: ct. for similar expressions Ps. 
Ixxx. 8, 14; Jer. ii. 21; Hos,x,1. This and 
the following verses must not (with Schultz, 
Volck, &c.) be referred to the heathen ene- 
mies of Israel. Such a digression upon the 
faults of the heathen is quite foreign to the 
purpose of the Song. 

Sodom...Gomorrah| Here, as elsewhere, 
and often in the prophets, emblems of utter 
depravity: cf. Isa. i, 10; Jer. xxi. 14. 

gall] Cf. xxix. 18. 


34. Is not this laid up in store with 
me, and sealed up among my treasures? 


¢ Ecclus ; 5 To me belongeth “vengeance, 
Rom. x2. and recompence; their foot shall slide 
Heb. ro. I due time: for the day of their cala- 
mity zs at hand, and the things that 

shall come upon them make haste. 
36 For the Lorp shall judge his 
people, and repent himself for his ser- 
Heb. —_ vants, when he seeth that their ' power 
"Is gone, and there is none shut up, or left. 
37 And he shall say, Where are their 
gods, their rock in whom they trusted, 
38 Which did eat the fat of their 
sacrifices, and drank the wine of their 
drink offerings? let them rise up and 

tT Heb. _- help you, and be t your protection. 

ng NCip y your'P 

Sor you. 39 See now that I, even I, am he, 
é1Sam.2 and there is no with me: J kill, 


Tob. 13.2, and I make alive; I wound, and I 
Wisd. 


33. 


** heal: neither is there any that can de- 


liver out of my hand. 


34—43. God's purpose to have mercy on 
His people when chastised and humbled. The 
declaration is introduced by an assertion that 
God’s plan had been all along fixed, and that 
its execution was therefore sure and rapid] 
7 taboos g. On the language of v. 34, ch 
Job xiv. 37; Hos, xiii. 12. 

35. their foot shall slide] Cf. Ps, xxxviii. 
17, xciv. 18, ‘These words should not, as in 
the A.V., stand as a distinct clause. They 
are closely connected with the preceding. 
The passage should rather be rendered: 
‘* Vengeance is mine and recompence, at the 
time when their foot slideth.” 

36. the Lorp shall judge bis people] C£. 
Ps, cxxxv. 14; 1 Pet. iv. 17. 

repent himself for] Rather, have com- 
passion upon. The wv. declares that God's 
judgment of His people would issue at once 
in the punishment of the wicked, and in the 
comfort of the righteous. 

none shut up, or left) On this proverbial 
phrase, see the Note at end of the chapter, 

_ 88. kt them rise up] Cf. Jer. ii. 28. 

39. I, even I, am be, and there is no god 
qith me| ‘The words interpolated in the 
A. V., though necessary for the idiom of the 
English, somewhat mar the force of the short- 
er original. The LXX. has éyo eips nat ove 
gore Geos mAnv epov. Cf. Isa. xli. 4, xlviii. 
12; Joh. vill. 24, XViil. 5. 

I kill, and I make alive} Cf. 1 S.ii. 6; 2K. 


v. 7. 
_Iswound, and I beal] Cf. Job v. 18; Hos. 
vi. 1. 


= ee — 
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[v. 34—44. 


40 For I lift up my hand to heaven, 
and say, I live for ever. 

41 if I whet my glittering sword, 
and mine hand take hold on judg- 
ment; I will render vengeance to 
mine enemies, and will reward them 
that hate me. 

42 I will make mine arrows drunk 
with blood, and my sword shall de- 
vour flesh; and that with the blood of 
the slain and of the captives, from the 
beginning of revenges upon the enemy. 


43 ‘Rejoice, 


e e | 
ye nations, with (Or, 


dz: 


his people: for he will avenge the seep, x 
blood of his servants, and will render Gr, siz 
vengeance to his adversaries, and will 7,00. 1. 


be merciful unto his land, and to his 10 


people. 
44. {And Moses came and spake 
all the words of this song in the ears 


of the people, he, and 'Hoshea the son oe 


of Nun. 


neither is there any that can deliver out of 
my band| Cf. Isa. xliii. 13; Hos. v. 14. 


40—42. These vv. are closely connect- 
ed. The full stop in the A. V. at end 
of v. 40 should be removed, and the pas- 
sage should run thus: For I lift up my 
hand to heaven and say, As I live for 
ever, if I whet, &c. On v. 40, in which 
God is described as swearing by Himself, cf. 
Isa. xlv. 23; Jer. xxil. 5; Heb. vi. 17. The 
lifting up of the hand was a gesture used in 
making oath. Cf. Gen. xiv. 22; Rev. x. 5, 6. 


40. Ilive for ever] ‘‘ The Lord liveth” was 
an usual formula in swearing. Cf. Num. xiv. 
a1; 1S. xiv. 39, 45; Jer. Vv. 2. 


41. I will render vengeance] Having 
taken the work in hand, I will thoroughly 
and terribly avenge myself. Here begins the 
apodosis of the sentence, the substance of the 
oath. 

42. from the beginning of revenges upon 
the enemy| Render, from the head (i.e. the 
chief) of the princes of the enemy. 
See Note at end of the chapter. 

43. Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people) 
Render rather, O ye nations, praise His 
people; and see the Note at end of the chap- 
ter. The A.V. however follows LXX., as 
does St Paul when citing the passage, Rom. 
XV. Io. 

Nor does the rendering of the LXX. differ 
greatly in effect from that above suggested. 
For the heathen, here called upon to laud 
God’s people, can only be required to do 
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45 And Moses made an end of 
speaking all these words to all Israel : 

46 And he said unto them, “Set 
our hearts unto all the words which 

testify among you this day, which 
ye shall command your children to 
observe to do, all che words of this 
law. 

47 For it is not a vain thing for 
you; because it is your life: and 
through this thing ye shall prolong 


Vv. 45—52.] QI7 
against Jericho; and behold the land 
of Canaan, which I give unto the chil- 
dren of Israel for a possession : 

50 And die in the mount whither 
thou goest up, and be gathered unto 
thy people; as *Aaron thy brother 4 Numb. 
died in mount Hor, and was gathered &'33"38. 
unto his people: 

51 Because ‘ye trespassed against ¢ Numb. 


me among the children of Israel at rea 


J chap. 6. 
6. & 11. 18 


£ Numb. 


27. 12 


your days in the land, whither ye go 
over Jordan to possess it. 

48 £And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses that selfsame day, saying, 

49 Get thee up into this mountain 
Abarim, unto mount Nebo, which is 
in the land of Moab, that is over 


the waters of 'Meribah-Kadesh, in !0r, 
trife at 
© Kadesh. 


the wilderness of Zin; because 
sanctified me not in the midst of the 
children of Israel. 

52 Yet thou shalt see the land be- 
fore thee; but thou shalt not go thither 
unto the land which I give the chil- 
dren of Israel. 


so when they have themselves received a 
share of God's mercies ‘“‘to His land and 
to His people,” and had cause therefore 
themselves to ‘rejoice with His people.” It 
is ap t also that, since the praise is to 
m the first instance, to ‘‘ His 

people,” and not directly to God Himself, the 
‘‘ mercies” must be regarded as overflowing to 
the rejoicing Gentiles through and from the 
ews. Nor can we imagine such praise to be 
owed by the Gentiles upon the Jews for 
such ‘‘ mercies,” whilst the Jews were them- 


The Song closes then, as it began vv, 1— 3, 
with an invitation to praise; and has reached, 
through a long series of Divine interpositions, 
the grandest theme for it in this call to the 
Gentiles, now heathen no more, to rejoice 
over God's restored people, the Jews. 

4452. ‘These verses were, no doubt, 
added by the author of the supplement to 
Deut. See Introd., § 11. Vv. 48 sqq. re- 
peat the command already given, Num. xxvii. 
12 sqq. 


selves excluded from the same, It seems then 5s eee cf a aoe 

that, in this profound passage, there is shadow- ; SO ete, 

ed forth the pu of God to overrule (1) 47. because it is your life} Cf. xxx. 20. 
the unbelief of the Jews to the bringing in of 49, this mountain <Abarim, unto mount 
the Gentiles; and (2) the mercy shewn tothe Nebo] Cf. Num. xxi. 10, 20, and notes. 
Gentiles to the eventual restoration of the 52. Yet thou shalt see the land| Cf. Heb. 
Jews (cf. Rom, xi. 25 —36). xi. 13. 


NOTES on Cuap. xxx11; and on wv. 5, 26, 33, 36, 42, and 43. 


NOTE on ch. xxxii. 


Those who deny that Moses is the author 
of Deuteronomy, of course include this chap- 
ter in their statements. As regards it, how- 
ever, the further and special question has been 
raised whether it is from the same hand, be it 
of Moses or of any other, as the rest of the 
book in which it is placed. That there is 
nothing in its length and structure to prove 
a late ongin has been in effect shown by the 
remarks on the other Song of Moses given m 
Ex. xv.: cf. Introduction to Exodus, p. 239. 
Many modern critics (Ewald, Knobel, Bleek, 
Kamphausen, Davidson, &c.) have however 
confidently maintained that this Song was 
first written in the days of the Kings, sub- 
sequent to the revolt of Jeroboam, and was 
inserted by the still later ‘* Deuteronomist” in 


his compilation. They maintain this as re- 
gards the Song because of the characteristics 
(1) of its style, (2) of its ideas. Shas 

1. That the Song differs signally in diction 
and idiom from the preceding chapters is ob- 
vious, but proves nothing. That a lyrical pas- 
sage should be conceived in modes of thought 
wholly unlike those which belong to narrative 
or exhortation, and be uttered in different 
phraseology, is ordinary and natural. ‘The 
same general traits distinguish the choruses of 
a Greek play from its dialogue. 

There are in the Song notwithstanding nu- 
merous coincidences both in thoughts and 
words with other parts of the Pentateuch, and 
especially with Deut. Some of these have been 
pointed out in the notes on the successive verees. 
A long list of them is given by Colenso, ‘ Penta- 
teuch,’§799. Many no doubt are unimportant, 
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but others are not so; and their critical weight 
altogether is more than enough to outweigh 
the presumption, in itself not very grave, of a 
difference of authorship drawn from a differ- 
ence of style. 

The occurrence of Aramaisms in the Song is 
alleged by Kamph. and others (¢.g. DW v. 
17; WN from MWY v.18; DMNDN wv. 26; 
mE v. 36). Of these and other instances 
given, some are questioned by recent critics 
(see e.g. the note on v. 26); and even were 
all certain, they would not furnish conclusive 
proof of the date assigned by Ewald, Kamph., 
&c., For the canon laid down by Koenig, 
‘ Alttest. Studien,’ 11. 8, ‘‘ Aramaisms in a 
book of Scripture are a token either of a 
very early or very late composition,” is now 
generally accepted. In poetry particularly 
Aramaisms were used, as are archaisms in 
the poetry of all languages, long after they 
had ceased to be vernacular (see Bleek, ‘In- 
troduction to the Old Testament,’ Vol. 1. 
§ 39 (edit. Venables); Keil, ‘Introd. to the 
Old Testament,’ Part 1. ch. 11, § 13 (edit. 
Clark). The Aramaisms in question then 
are compatible with a Mosaic ongin of 
the Song, and possibly also with one dating 
after the reign of Hezekiah; but they can 
hardly be so with the date suggested by 
Knobel, the reign of Ahab, i.e. the tenth cen- 
tury B.C. 

The resemblances between Ps. xc. and Deut. 
xxxii. have been rightly regarded as important. 
Cf. especially the expression ‘the Rock,” 
with v. 1 of the Psalm; and Deut. xxxii. 7 
with vv. 1 and 15 of the Psalm; also wv. 4 
and 36 of the former with vv. 16 and 13 of 
the latter. The manner and turn of thought 
of the Psalm are certainly also similar to those 
of the Song (see Delitzsch on Ps. xc.). Now 
Bleek, remarking (‘ Introduction to Old Tes- 
tament,’ Vol. 11. p. 234, edit. Venables) on 
the superscription of the Psalm, which calls it 
‘¢ A Prayer of Moses,” says: ‘‘'There is no 
authentic reason for denying to the lawgiver 
the authorship of this Psalm, and at all events 
it bears the stamp of very great antiquity.” 
Ewald also grants the last part of this state- 
ment. 

Kamph. however himself seems practically 
to admit the insufficiency of the argument 
drawn from style, when he says, p. 247, ‘‘If 
the composition of Deuteronomy by Moses, 
of which many learned men are still convinced, 
could really stand as established, then natu- 
rally the question about the authenticity of 
our Song would be decided in the traditional 
sense.” 

(2) Of arguments against the Mosaic au- 
thorship belonging to the second class, many 
resolve themselves ultimately into a mere re- 
jection of prophecy as such. ‘The Song has 
reference to a state of things which did not 
ensue until long after the days of Moses. It 
is thence inferred at once that it could not 
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have been written by him. Such assumptions 
need not be here discussed. 

But some (e.g. Kamph.) who will not reject 
prophecy in toto, are nevertheless convinced 
that the Song must have originated at a far 
later epoch than that of Moses. It sets forth, 
they observe, a religious and political aspect of 
affairs which did not arise until after the dis- 
ruption in the reign of Rehoboam, and even 
the decline of the Monarchy of the Ten 
Tribes; its whole tenor of ideas and associa- 
tions is of some such era; its very theme and 
scope is the restoration of a nght relation- 
ship of God's people to Him, a relationship 
which is assumed to have been interrupted by 
the faithlessness of the human party in the 


covenant. Now the topics of Isaiah and the 
prophets following him are the very same. 
In reply it must be said that other parts of 


Deuteronomy and the Pentateuch no less dis~ 
tinctly contemplate an apostasy (e.g. Deut. 
Xxviil.; Lev. xxvi.), and that therefore the 
mere fact of such being referred to in this 
chapter proves nothing as to it in particular. 
Further, the apostasy is really named here in 
general and highly ical terms; terms cer= 
tainly not so definite as those employed in 
other parts of the Pentateuch on the same 
subject. The exhibition of the apostasy in 
the Song, not as a possible but as an accom- 
plished event, is in the manner common to the 
prophets. They treat a Future presented to 
their inspired gaze whilst they wmite or speak, 
as though it were a real living Present; and 
hence ‘the prophetic present” has 

into a well-understood and technical term, 

The like remarks apply to the political allu- 
sions. No doubt these assume that the people 
has passed through an era of prosperity and 
success, and has reached one of disaster and 
subjugation, Yet the description contains no 
single trait which can fairly be said to imply 
a personal knowledge either of the Syrian or 
Assyrian victories over Israel. Indeed the 
fact (remarked by Knobel), that the close of 
the Song holds out to Israel, and, be it 
noted, not to a portion of Israel, but em- 
phatically to Israel asa whole, a lively hope of 
revenge and recovery, seems, on the ground of 
‘¢ the higher criticism” at least, to refute at once 
the usual hypothesis of the critics of that 
school themselves; for in the closing years of 
the kingdom of Samania such triumphs could 
hardly be dreamed of by any discerning pa- 
triot against the preronelming might of Assy- 
ria. And yet it is just to those years that 
they ascribe the origin of the Song. 

It is to be observed that the blessings an- 
nexed in the Song to faithfulness, whether 
named as promises or performances, are those 
which recur so commonly in Deuteronomy, 
and which must have been in the closing months 
of Moses’ life ually in his mind; those 
namely conn with the Promised Land. 
On the other hand, the promises which emerge 
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in the later times, and which cluster round 
the ‘‘Son of David,” who should restore 
again all things to Israel, are wholly absent. 

The ‘* objectivity” of the Song is justly re- 
ferred to by Schultz and others as one of its 
most remarkable traits. Now there is no more 
universal or striking characteristic of the most 
ancient poetry of every nation than this. 

It may be added that, exhibiting as it does 
in series, God’s preventing mercies, His peo- 
ple’s faithlessness and ingratitude, God's con- 
sequent judgments, and the final and com- 
plete triumph of the Divine counsels of grace, 
it forms the summary of all later Old Testa- 
ment prophecies, and gives as it were the 
framework upon which they are laid out. 
Here as elsewhere the Pentateuch presents it- 
self as the foundation of the religious life of 
Israel in after times. 

If once we admit the possibility that Moses 
might foresee the future apostasy of Israel, it 
is scarce possible to conceive how such fore- 
sight could be turned to better account by 
him than by the writing of this Song. In 
style rugged, sententious, and incisive; abound- 
ing in pregnant metaphors, and bold con- 
trasts ; impassioned in earnestness; and built 
up with a very careful attention to rhythm, no 
strain could be more likely to strike the ima- 
gination or to fasten on the memory of an 
Eastern por or better calculated to attain 
the specific purpose announced as aimed at in 
its composition: see xxxi. 19 sqq. Its currency 
would be a standing protest against apostasy ; 
a protest which might well check waverers, and 
warn the faithful that the revolt of others was 
neither unforeseen nor unprovided for by Him 
in whom they trusted. 

That this Ode must on every ground take the 
very first rank in Hebrew poetry is universally 
allowed. The rationalist critics however have 
no better explanation to offer about its origin 
than that ‘the Deuteronomist,” a compiler 
supposed to be living in the years immediately 
preceding the Babylonish captivity, ‘* found 
it, an anonymous document of more than a 
century old, the production of some for- 
gotten author belonging to the northern king- 
dom, and incorporated it into his work, in- 
venting by way of accounting for its insertion 
the statements of xxxi. 16—30. Such a con- 
jecture is most unlikely on the face of it; 
and is a supposition such surely as no one 
would maintain about this splendid poem, 
unless he had adopted it on grounds other 
than those found in the Song itself, and had 
to defend it to the utmost at all hazards. 

“The Song of Moses” has furnished a 
theme for several monographs; amongst the 
most noteworthy of which are Vitringa, 
‘Commentarius ad Canticum Moais’ (1734); 
Dathe, ‘Dissertatio in Canticum Mosis’ 
(1769); Ewald, ‘Das Lied in Deu- 
teronomium’ (‘Jahrb. der Bibl. Wissenschaft,’ 
1857); Volek, ‘Mosis Canticum Cygneun,' 


Nordlingen, 1861; Kamphausen, ‘Das Lied 
Moses,’ Leipzig, 1862. 


V. Se 

The word “spot” or “blemish” (D1) 
appears to have a moral signification here as 
Prov. ix..7; Job xi. 15; 2 Pet. ii. 13. 
The rendering of margin, though sup- 
ported by Abenez., Philippson, &c., is in- 
tolerably harsh; others (Rosenm., Baumg., 
Schultz, &c.) treat the whole passage as inter- 
rogative, and on the subject from the 
preceding verse, ‘‘Has He” a God) ‘‘acted 
corruptly towards him? No: His children 
themselves are their own disgrace.” But this 
does not suit the tenor of the context. Others 

Lowth, Donald., &c.) render ‘“ their spot” 
te the defiling infection of their sin) ‘has 
corrupted before Him children not” (i.e. no 
longer) ‘* His”; but this inversion of the order 
of the words is unwarrantable. Ewald and 
Furst assign quite another sense: ‘‘ His not- 
sons have violated their oath to Him.” They 
give however no example of D1 in the 
sense of ‘‘oath” from the Hebrew, and the 
illustrations from the Arabic are not convinc- 
ing. On the whole, though the passage is 
difficult, no better version has yet been offered 
than that suggested in the foot-note; which 
is substantially that adopted by Knob., Keil, 
Schréder, &c. ‘The variations of the ancient 
versions suggest the suspicion that the text in 
this v. is and has long been corrupt. 


v. 26. 

LXX. d:aorepa avrovs. The Hebrew word 
here is dra€ Aey., and is taken by the English 
Version after most ancient authorities as a de- 
nominative from XB. The modern Hebra- 
ists (Gesen., Furst, &c.) however regard it as 
an independent root, found also in MD and 
Arab, s\3 (cf Gk. gy-ps, Lat. fa-ri), and 
meaning to “breathe” or ‘‘blow.” Hence 
it means ‘‘ceu vento dispergam eos,” Gesen. 
‘ Thes.’ 

v. 36. 

This phrase is proverbial (cf. 1 K. xiv. ro, 
Xxi. 21; 2 K. ix. 8), and based ona no- 
masia (3131 WY). Its general sense 1s clear: 
it means ‘‘all men of all sorts;” and its 
literal force is correctly given in the A. V., 
though the word translated ‘ left” might per- 
haps as well be rendered ‘set free.” Its 
original and proper significance has however 
been uncertain from very early times, The 
best explanation of it is probably that of De 
Dieu, which has analogies in the Arabic, and is 
followed by Dathe, Baumg., Delitzsch, Keil, 
Knob., &c., who regard it as originally mean- 
ing ‘‘married and single” (cf. the German 
ledig): others (Rosenm., Gesen., De Wette, 
&c.) suggest ‘* bond and free,” or ‘‘ confined 
and at large:” others (Kimchi and some 
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Jewish authorities) ‘“ precious” (and so shut 
up and guarded), and ‘‘ vile” (and so neglect- 
ed): others (Furst, &c.) ‘‘he who is restrained 
and he who is his own master,” which is sub- 
stantially identical with that of Kamph., ‘‘ he 
who is not of full age, and he who is so, and 
therefore is independent :” alii alia, 
UV. 42. 

The LXX. [dro cedars dpydvroyv ¢ 
@pav] adopts the rendering suggested in the 
foot-note. So Vater, Gesen., Maur., Kamph., 
Furst, Wogue, &c. This rendering is strongly 
supported by the Hebrew of Judg. v. 2 (see 
note). Others indeed (Cappellus, Vitringa, 
Knobel, Keil, Schrtder, Volck, &c.) render 
the word 3M by “hair,” as in Num. vi-5; 
cf, Lev. xxi. 10; and thus the passage would 
run: ‘from the hairy head of the enemy ;” cf. 
Ps. Ixviii.21. ‘The-word Yb is however here 
in the plural. Either way the clause connects 
itself with the verbs in the preceding clauses: 
‘¢T will make my arrows drunk with blood, 
and my sword shall devour flesh; with Ne 
from) the blood of the slain, and with (or 
coat the chief of the princes.” ‘The render- 
ing of the A.V., in this place and Judg. 
Vv. 2, cannot be maintained. 


Vv. 43. 
The word ‘ with” is supplied by the 
A.V., as by the LXX. evdpavOnre €6vn pera 
rov Aaov avrov, but needlessly. The trans- 
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[v. 1, 2. 


lation of the words, however, which has 
been variously given, must depend upon that 
of the verb, 13°39. This verb in Kal and 
Piel means ‘‘to sound;” and also ‘to re~ 
joice,” or ‘‘to utter praise;” and areca | 
‘$to laud,” ‘‘ praise,” or ‘rejoice in” . 
for Kal, Isa. Ixi. 7; for Piel, Ps. li. 16). 
The intransitive senses of the verb in Kal and 
Piel are found also in its Hiphil forms (e.g. 
Job xxix. 13; Ps. xxxii. 11). There can 
then be no doubt that the transitive sense, 
though it does not actually occur, is admis- 
sible in Hiphil; and we have, in all likeli- 
hood, an example of it in the words before 
us. (So Vulg., ‘‘Laudate gentes populum 
ejus;” Samar., and many Jewish authorities ; 
Dathe, Baumg., Schultz, Volck, Herx., Knob., 
Schréder, Wogue, &c.) Other renderings 
are (1) ‘‘O ye nations, cause His people to 
rejoice” (Alting, Vater, &c.); (2) ‘¢O ye na= 
tions, who are His people, rejoice” (Aquila, 
Theodot., Luther, Rosenm., Ewald, Maur., 
Gesen., Furst, &c.). But of these two the 
former does not suit the context, no reason 
being assigned in it why ‘the nations” should 
cause joy to God's people; the latter is ob- 
jectionable, because it assumes an apposition 
between DY and D3, which terms are 
generally (though not universally) contra- 
distinguished, and here seem to be especially 
so from the tenor of the whole Song (cf. v. 
21), and from the difference of number in 
the nouns. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
i The majesty of God. 6 The blessings of the 
twelve tribes. 26 The excellency of Israel. 
AN D this ss the blessing, where- 
with Moses the man of God 


blessed the children of Israel before 
his death. 

2 And he said, The Lorp came 
from Sinai, and rose up from Seir 
unto them; he shined forth from 


CHAP. XXXIII. Blessing of Moses. For 
general remarks, see Note at end of chapter. 

The Blessing contains St) an Introduction, 
vv. I—5; (2) the Ben 
on the Tribes individually, wv. 6—25; (3) a 
Conclusion, vv. 26—29. 

It was no doubt spoken by Moses, probably 
on the same day and to the same assembly as 
the Song (xxxil. 1—43), aS soon as he re- 
ceived the renewed notice of his approaching 
decease (xxxii, 48), and just before he ascend- 
ed Mount Nebo. Like the Blessing af Jacob 

Gen. xlix.), to which it has an intimate 

ough independent correspondence through- 
out, it is the solemn farewell of the earthly 
head of the race. A comparison with Gen. 
l.c. will shew how the blessings uttered by 
Moses over the several Tribes partly repeat, 
partly enlarge and supplement, and sometimes 
modify or even reverse, the predictions of the 
dying Jacob. The characteristics of the Bless- 
ing are such as distinctly suit the place which 


ictions pronounced . 


it occupies in the Pentateuch, both as to time 
and circumstance. 

This chapter, in striking contrast with the 
last, is pervaded by a tone of happy augury. 
It is indeed fitting to use auspicious words 
in a leave-taking; but the total absence of 
warning and reproof has been rightly noted 
as indicating that Moses is here ing of 
the ideal Israel, of the people of God 
as they might and would have been but for 
their perverseness, rather than foretelling what 
would in fact be the fate and fortunes of 
the Twelve Tribes. As then the Song sets 
forth the calamities with which God’s justice 
will visit Israel's fall, so does the Blessing de- 
scribe the glory and greatness which would 
from His mercy crown Israel’s faithfulness. 
The Song and the Blessing are therefore cor- 
respondent, and mutually supplementary. 
The form into which the Blessing is thrown 
exhibits the several tribes co-operating, each 
according to its peculiar characteristics and 


v. 3—6.] 


mount Paran, and he came with ten 
thousands of saints: from his right 
hand went ta fiery law for them. 

3 Yea, he loved the people; all his 
saints are in thy hand: and they sat 
down at thy feet; every one shall re- 
ceive of thy words. 

4 Moses commanded us a law, even 


circumstances, for the accomplishment of the 
national mission. 


1—5. Introduction. 


1. Moses the man of God] The same title is 
given to Moses, Josh. xiv. 6, and in the heading 
of Ps.xc. Cf. 1S. ix. 6; 1 K. xii,22. The 
‘¢man of God" in the Old Testament is one 
who is favoured with direct revelations, but 
not necessarily an official Prophet (abs:). 
The occurrence of the title here is no doubt a 
token that the Blessing was not, as was the 
Song, transcribed by Moses himself. Cf. xxxi. 


22. 

Moses when he spoke it had no doubt his 
coadjutor (cf. xxxi. 14 sqq.) and successor 
Joshua by his side, who also shared in the 
prophetic spirit by which the Blessing was 
dictated. 


2—5. The glorious giving of the Law from 
Sinai, and appointment thereby of Israel to be 
God's peculiar people. The blessings of the 
individual tribes spring out of God’s mercies 
to the nation, and hence are introduced as 
they are summed up (vv. 26—29) by an eu- 
logy of the great privileges pertaining to Israel 
as a whole. 

2. The Lorp came from Sinat, and rose up 
Jrom Seir, &c.] By ‘‘Seir” is to be under- 
stood the mountain-land of the Edomites, and 
by ‘‘mount Paran” (cf. on Num. x. 12) the 
range which forms the northern boundary of 
the desert of Sinai. Thus the wv. forms a 
poetical description of the vast arena upon 
which the glorious manifestation of the Lord 
in the giving of the Covenant took place. 
The is imitated Judg. v. 4, 5, and 
Hab. iii. 3, where Teman is synonymous with 
Seir. Cf. also Ps. Ixviii. 7, 8. 

qwith ten thousands of saints] Render, from 
amidst ten thousands of holy ones: 
lit. from myriads of holiness, z.e. holy angels; 


cf. Zech. xiv. 5. See Note at end of the 
chapter. 
8S. be loved the le] Lit. ‘‘the peoples,” 


i.e. the Twelve Tribes, not the Gentiles. The 

latter sense, suggested by some, is here out of 
lace. 

z all bis saints are in thy band] ‘The term 

saints refers to God’s chosen people just be- 

fore spoken of. Cf. vii. 18, 21; Ex. xix. 6; 

Dan. vii. 18, 21. ‘The change from the third 
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the inheritance of the congregation of 
Jacob. 

5 And he was king in Jeshurun, 
when the heads of the people and 
so tribes of Israel were gathered to- 

er. 
ars q@ Let Reuben live, and not die; 
and let not his men be few. 


to the second n, or vice versa, is not un- 
common in Hebrew gil Eire XXXii. 15; 
Ps. xlix. 1s—r19. The explanation suggested 
by Wordsw. after Vater, Keil, &c., ‘all the 
holy angels wait upon Him,” seems less suit- 
able to the tenor of the context. 


4. Moses commanded us a law) Though 
Moses probably did not transcribe this Bless- 
ing, yet he probably uttered these words, al- 
though he himself is thus referred to in the 
third person. ‘The inspired writers, speaking 
less their own words and in their own person 
than in the name and words of the Spirit 
which moyed them, frequently refer to them- 
selves in this objective way: cf. Num. xii. 3; 
Judg. v. 15; Ps. xxi. throughout. In the 
word ‘us” Moses identifies himself with the 
people. Cf. Hab. iii. 19; Joh. xix. 24. 


5. be was king] Rather, he became 
king, i.e. the Lord, not (as Abenez., Vatabl., 
Luth., &c.) Moses, who is never spoken of as 
a ‘* king.” 

Jesburun] Cf. xxxil. 15. 

6—26. Blessings of the Tribes indivi- 
dually. 

6. Reuben. 

let not bis men be few] Lit. “‘a number.” 
The negative particle is supplied in the A. V. 
from the preceding context, and, so far as 
concerns the sense, rightly. The term “a 
number” means “a number,” such 
as could be easily counted. Cf. iv. 27; Gen. 
xxxiv. 30. The wv. thus promises that the 
tribe shall endure and prosper, and its tenor 
is in contrast with that of Gen. xlix. 3, 4. 
Yet it must be noted that the tribe had de- 
creased since the Exodus, cf. Num. i. a1 
with xxvi. 7; and also that in later times its 
numbers, even when counted with the Gadites 
and the half of Manasseh, were fewer than 
that of the Reubenites alone at the census of 
Num. i. (Cf. x Chron. v.18). The blessing 
of the text seems therefore to be so worded as 
to carry with it a warning. The Reubenites 
took possession of the southern portion of the 
land conquered east of Jordan, a large and 
fertile district without determinate boundary 
towards the Euphrates. Occupied with their 
herds and flocks, they appear, soon after the 
days of Joshua, to have lost their early 
energy. They could not be roused to take 
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at Massah, and with whom thou didst 
strive at the waters of Meribah ; 

g Who said unto his father and to 
his mother, I have not seen him; nei- 
ther did he acknowledge his brethren, 
nor knew his own children: for they 
have observed thy word, and kept thy 


covenant. 


922 [v. 7—1O0. 

7 4 And this is the blessing of Ju- 
dah: and he said, Hear, Lorn, the 
voice of Judah, and bring him unto 
his people: let his hands be sufficient 
for him; and be thou an help to him 
from his enemies. 

8 @ And of Levi he said, * Let 
thy Thummim and thy Urim de with. 


@ Exod. 28. 


30. 
B Or, 

Let them 

teach, fr. 


thy holy one, whom thou didst prove 


their part in the national rising against Jabin 
(cf fudg. v. 15, 16); they dissipated their 
strength in distant expeditions, carried some- 
times as far as the Euphrates, and under- 
taken no doubt to provide pastures for their 
multiplying flocks (cf. 1 Chron. v. 9, 10, 
18 sqq.); and they do not seem to have 
cared to complete the conquest of the terri- 
tory of which they took possession after the 
victories over Sihon and Og: cf. Num, xxxii. 
and notes. No judge, prophet, or national 
hero arose out of this tribe; and, as the re- 
cently discovered Moabite stone proves, the 
cities assigned to the Reubenites by Joshua 
were for the most part wrested, ‘partly or 
wholly, from them the Moabites, with 
whom they in all likelihood became gradually 
much intermixed. (See Schlottmann, ‘ Die 
Siegesdule Mesa’s, pp. 36 8qq.) 

The tribe of Simeon, which would accord- 
ing to the order of birth come next, though of 
course comprehended in the general blessing 
bestowed upon the whole people, wv. 1—5 and 
26—29, is not here named. This omission is 
explained by reference to the words of Jacob 
concerning Simeon, Gen. xlix. 7. This tribe 
with Levi was to be ‘scattered in Israel.” 
The fulfilment of this prediction was in the 
case of Levi so ordered as to carry with it 
honour and blessing; but no such reversal of 

unishment is granted to Simeon. Rather 

ad this latter tribe added new sins to those 
which Jacob denounced (cf. Num. xxv.). 
Accordingly, though very numerous at the 
Exodus, it had surprisingly diminished before 
the death of Moses; cf. Num. i. 22, 23 with 
Num. xxvi. r2—14; and found eventually an 
adequate territory within the limits of Judah. 
Cf. Josh. xix. 2—9. The tribe is mentioned 
as making certain conquests along with Ju- 
dah, Judg. i. 17; and is probably ‘the rem- 
nant of the people” spoken of, x K. xii. 23, 
as constituting, together with Judah and Ben- 
jamin, the forces of Rehoboam. In later his- 
tory the families of the Simeonites were not 
only still extant, but made certain conquests 
in the south, 1 Chro. iv. 24 sqq., and 39—43. 


7. Judah. 

bring him unto his people] Jacob (Gen. xlix. 
8, 9) had predicted glorious success in war 
to this tribe. Moses now, taking up, as it 
were, the promise of Jacob, prays that Judah, 


10 'They shall teach Jacob thy 


marching forth at the head of the tribes, might 
ever be brought back in and victory ; 
and intimates that God would grant help to 
accomplish this. (So substantially Onkel., 
Saad., Hengst., Keil, &c.) It is obvious 
that the words ‘‘ bring him unto his people ” 
cannot have the sense attached to them by 
the rationalist commentators, ‘bring back 
the tribes,” z.e. the ten tribes which revolted 
under Jeroboam ‘to him.” 


8—11. Levi. 

The blessing of Levi, like that of Judah, is 
addressed to God as a prayer. 

thy Thummim and thy Urim] i.e. ‘thy Right 
and thy Light:” cf. on Ex. xxviii. 30. 

thy boly one} i.e. Levi, regarded as the re- 
presentative of the whole priestly and levitical 
stock which sprang from him. Hence, in the 
vv. following, the blessing proceeds in the 
plural form. The contrast between the tone 
of this passage and that of Gen. xlix. s—7 is 
remarkable. ‘Though the prediction of Jacob 
respecting the dispersion of this tribe held 
good, yet it was so overruled as to issue in 
honour and reward. ‘The recovery of God's 
favour is to be traced to the faithfulness with 
which Moses and Aaron, who came of this 
tribe, served God in their high offices; and to 
the zeal and constancy which conspicuous 
persons of the tribe (e.g. Phinehas, Num. xxv. 
1x sqq.), and the whole tribe itself (cf. Ex. 
XXxXil. 26), manifested on critical occasions in 
supporting the leaders of the people. The 
same reasons led to Levi's being selected for 
the special service of God in the Sanctuary, 
ch. x. 8sqq., and Num. villi. 5 sqq.; and for 
the office of instructing their brethren in the 
knowledge of the Law. On Massab, cf. Ex. 
Xvi. 1—7; On Meribahb, Num. xx. 1—r3. 
The two events thus alluded to, the one oc- 
curring at the beginning, the other towards 
the end of the forty years’ wandering, serve 
to represent the whole series of trials by 
which God proved and exercised the faith and 
obedience of this chosen tribe. In conformity 
with the spirit of the chapter, the facts that 
Moses and Aaron failed under the trial at 
Kadesh (cf. Num. xx.), and that some of the 
Levites were con in the rebellion of Ko- 
rah (Num. xvi.), are passed over in silence. 


9. Who said unto bis father and to his mo< 
ther] Cf. St Matt. x. 37; St Luke xiv. 26. 
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ietviem judgments, and Israel thy law: 'they 15 And for the chief things of the 
dale shall put incense ‘before thee, and ancient mountains, and for the pre- 
tHeb, | whole burnt sacrifice upon thine altar. cious things of the lasting hills, 

—— 11 Bless, Lorn, his substance, and 16 And for the precious things of 
accept the work of his hands: smite the earth and fulness thereof, and for 
through the loins of them that rise the good will of him that dwelt in the 

inst him, and of them that hate bush: let the blessing come upon the 
him, that they rise not again.‘, head of Joseph, and upon the top of 
12 And of Benjamin he said, The the head of him that was ‘separated (Oe 
beloved of the Lorp shall dwell in from his brethren. 
safety by him; and the Lorp shall 17 His glory is like the firstling of 
cover him all the day long, and he his bullock, and his horns are like the 
shall dwell between his shoulders.%, horns of unicorns: with them he shall 

Gen. 49 13 4 And of Joseph he said, *Bless- push the people together to the ends 

ae ed of the Lorp de his land, for the of the earth: and they are the ten 
precious things of heaven, for the dew, thousands of Ephraim, and they are 
and for the deep that coucheth be- the thousands of Manasseh. 
neath, | 18 4 And of Zebulun he said, Re- 

14 And for the precious fruits pics Zebulun, in thy going out; and, 

Heb. brought forth by the sun, and for the Issachar, in thy tents. 

forth. precious things ‘put forth by the 19 They shall call the people unto 

‘non.  *Moon, the mountain; there they shall offer 


11. smite through the loins] Rather, smite 
the loins, i.¢. the seat of their strength. 


12. Benjamin. 

he shall dwell between his shoulders] i.e. be 
supported by God as a son who is carried by 
his father; cf.i. 31. The change of subject in 
this v. is not rare in Hebrew, cf. e.g. 2S. 
xi. 13, and is here the less difficult, because 
the suffix throughout the passage has but one 
reference, viz. to God. Benjamin was speci- 
ally beloved of his father (Gen. xxxv. 18, xliv. 
aye Moses now promises no less love to him 
from God Himself. To refer the words, 
‘¢ He shall dwell, &c.” to God and to ex- 
plain them of the Temple, which was after- 
wards built in the land of this tribe, as many 
commentators do, is farfetched and harsh. 


138—17. Joseph, including Ephraim and 
Manasseh 


The resemblance of this blessing to that 
pronounced on the same tribes by Jacob (cf. 
Gen. xlix. 25 and 26) is obvious both in 
thoughts and words; and in both the exube- 
rant fertility of the large districts allotted to 
the descendants of Joseph is a leading feature. 
Yet the words of Moses are far from being a 
mere reproduction of Jacob’s. The patriarch 
dwells with emphasis on the severe conflicts 
which these tribes would undergo (cf. Gen. 
xlix. 23, 24); the lawgiver seems to look be- 
yond, and to behold the two tribes triumph- 
ant and established in their power. The ut- 
terances respecting Ephraim and Manasseh in 
these wv. are such as are wholly unlikely 
to have proceeded from a writer of the king- 


dom of Judah, at the time assigned by the ra- 
tionalist critics for the composition of Deut. 


17. His glory is like the firsthag of bis bul- 
lock] Render rather: ‘‘ The first-born of his” 
(i.e. Joseph’s) ‘bullock is his glory.” (So 
substantially Onkel., Maurer, Knobel, &c.) 
The reference here is not to Joseph, nor to 
Joshua, nor to Jeroboam II., but to Ephraim, 
who was raised by Jacob to the honours 
of the firstborn (Gen. xlviii. 8), and is here 
likened to the firstling of Joseph’s oxen, i.e. 
of Joseph’s offspring, the singular noun (s40r) 
being taken collectively. The ox is a com- 
mon emblem of power and strength; cf. 
Gen. xlix. 6, margin, and note; Ps. xxi. 12; 
Jer. xvi. 20; Amos iv. 1. 

unicorns| Render, a wild bull. Cf. Num. 
Xxill, 22 and note. 

the ten thousands of Ephraim, and...the 
thousands of Manasseb| Cf. Gen. xlvili. 19; 
x S. xviii. 7, 8. 


18,19. Zebulun and Issachar. 

Cf, Gen. xlix. 13—15, the substance of 
which is forcibly repeated; and, like Jacob, 
Moses places first the younger of the two 
tribes. Zebulun possessed a commodious sea- 
shore, and the fisheries of the Lake of Tibe- 
rias: and was therefore to thrive by com- 
merce, and to rejoice in his ‘*going out,” 
i.e. in his mercantile enterprises. Issachar 

a fertile inland district, and would 
therefore dwell at home and prosper in agri- 
culture. Both tribes distinguished themselves 
in the contest with Jabin; cf. Judg. v.14, 15, 
18: and of Zebulun it is particularly noted 
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sacrifices of righteousness: for they 
shall suck of the abundance of the 
seas, and of treasures hid in the sand. 
20 { And of Gad he said, Blessed 
be he that enlargeth Gad: he dwelleth 
as a lion, and teareth the arm with 
the crown of the head. . 
21 And he provided the first part 
for himself, because there, im a por- 
tion of the lawgiver, was he ‘seated ; 
and he came with the heads of the 
people, he executed the justice of the 
Lorp, and his judgments with Israel. 


that it produced the officers and tacticians 
who led and marshalled the host which van- 
quished Sisera: see on Judg. v. 14, and cf. 
x Chron. xif. 33. 


19. unto the mountain] Cf. Ex. xv. 17. 

Sacrifices of righteousness] Sacrifices of- 
fered by the righteous: and therefore well 
pleasing to God. Cf. Pa. iv. 5, li. rg. 

treasures bid in the sand| ‘The riches of 
the seas in general. It is noteworthy however 
that the sand of these coasts was specially 
valuable in the manufacture of glass (cf. Tac. 
‘ Hist.’ v. 7; Pliny ‘H.N.’ v. 173 XXXVI. 65; 

h. ‘B. J.’ 11. ro. 2); and glass was 

a precious thing in ancient times: cf. Job 
xxviii. 17. The murex too, from which the 
aay purple dye was extracted, was found 

ere. <A typical reference to the conversion 
of the Gentiles is strongly suggested by Isa. 
Ix. 5, 6, 16, and Ixvi, 11, 12. 


20, 21. Gad. 


20. Blessed be he that enlargeth Gad] i-e. 
blessed be God who skall grant to Gad a spa- 
cious territory; cf. the blessing of Shem, Gen, 
ix, 26. 

the arm with the crown] Rather, yea, the 
crown. The warlike character of this tribe 
is shewn by their leading the van in the long 
campaigns of Joshua; cf. Josh. iv. 12, 13, 
xxii. 1—4; by the acts of Jehu, 2 K. ix. x.; 
by x Chro, v. r8—22, and xii. 8 sqq. 


21. the first part for bimself] The first 
fruits of the conquest made by Israel were as- 
signed to Gad and Reuben by Moses at their 
own request. Cf. Num, xxxil, 

because there, in a@ portion of the lawgiver, 
was he seated| Render rather, because 
there was the leader’s portion re- 
served, z.e. there was reserved the fitting 
portion for Gad as a leader in war. See 
Note at end of the chapter. 

and be came with the beads of the people) 
i.e. he joined the other leaders to fulfil the 
commands of God respecting the conquest of 
Canaan, Cf. Num. xxxii. 17, 21, 32; Josh. i. 
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[v. 2o—25. 


22 4 And of Dan he said, Dan 7s a 
lion’swhelp: he shall leap from Bashan. 

23 [And of Naphtali he said, O 
Naphtali, satishied with favour, and 
full with the blessing of the Lorn: 
possess thou the west and the south. 

24 4 And of Asher he said, Let 
Asher be blessed with children; let 
him be acceptable to his brethren, and 
let him dip his foot in oil. 


25 'Thy shoes shall be iron and ' 0, 
brass; and as thy days, so shall thy shoes sb 


strength be. 


14, iv. 12. Moses regards the promise of the 
Gadites to do this as already 


22. Dan. 

be shall leap from Bashan] i.e. be like a lion 
which leaps forth from his covert in Bashan. 
Cf. Song of S. iv. 8. There is no historical 
reference, as e.g. to the conquest of Dan- 
Laish, Josh. xix. 47. 


23. Naphtali. 

satisfied with favour] Cf. Gen. xlix. ar 
and note. The idea suggested in both pas~ 
sages is similar. 

the west and the south] The territory of 
Naphtali was situated in the north-west of 
Canaan; and the words should therefore evi- 
dently be taken, as in the Hebrew they often 
are, and as LXX. and other Versions suggest, 
as referring not to geographical position, but 
to natural characteristics. Render therefore 
‘‘the sea and the sunny district.” The 
session of Naphtali included nearly the whole 
west coast of the Sea of Galilee, the Lake of 
Merom, the modern Babr e/ Huleb, and the 
well-watered district near to the springs of 
Jordan. It contained some of the grandest 
scenery and some of the most fertile land in 
Palestine. Josephus speaks of the shore of 
Gennesaret as ‘‘an earthly paradise” (‘ B. J.’ 
III. 3.2); and Porter, ‘ Handbook for Syria,’ 
as ‘the garden of Palestine.” The modern 
name for this district Belad Besharab, (‘land 
of good tidings”) is significant. ‘The climate 
in the lower levels towards the waters of 
Merom is exceedingly hot, peculiarly suited 
for tropical productions, Fruits ripen here 
much earlier than in other parts of the coun- 
try: see Robinson ‘B. R.’ Ir. 434 sqq.; 
Tristram ‘Land of Israel’ p. 583; Burck- 
hardt, ‘Syria,’ pp. 40 sqq- ; 

24, 25. Asher. 

Let Asher be blessed with children; and let 
him be acceptable to bis brethren] These words 
should rather perhaps be rendered (with 
Keil. Knobel, Wogue, &c.), ‘‘ Blessed above 
the sons” (é.¢.of Jacob = most blessed amongst 


‘Jer. 23. 


v. 26—29. ] 


26 4 There is none like unto the 
God of Jeshurun, «who rideth upon 
the heaven in thy help, and in his ex- 
cellency on the sky. 

27 The eternal God is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting 
arms: and he shall thrust out the 
soa from before thee; and shall 
say, Destroy them. 0%: 

28 “Israel then shall dwell in safety 
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alone: the fountain of Jacob shall be 
upon a land of corn and wine; also 
his heavens shall drop down dew. 

29 Happy art thou, O Israel: who 
is like unto thee, O people saved by 
the Lorp, the shield of thy help, and 
who is the sword of thy excellency! 


and thine enemies 'shall be found !0r, 
liars unto thee; and thou shalt tread suddued. 


upon their high places. 


the sons of Jacob) ‘‘be Asher; let him be 
the favoured one of his brethren,” i.¢. the one 
favoured of God. 


25. Thy shoes} See the Note at end of 
the chapter. The a. preceding had described 
the plenty with which this tribe should be 
blessed under the figure of dipping the foot in 
oil (cf. Job xxix. 6); and this v. continues 
the figure, and represents the strength and 
firmness of Asher to be as if he were shod 
with iron and brass. Cf. Rev. i. 15. The ter- 
ritory of this tribe probably contained iron 
and copper. Cf. viii. 9. 

as thy days, so shall thy strength be] The 
Original here has two words only, of which 
the latter is not found elsewhere. On it 
see the Note at the end of the chapter. The 
sense is ‘‘ thy strength shall be continued to 
thee as long as thou shalt live: thou shalt 
never know feebleness and decay.” 


26—29. Conclusion. 

God’s glory and power, and the conse- 
a safety and prosperity of God's people, 
«orm the climax, as they do the basis, of the 
Blessing which the lawgiver has to pro- 
mounce. 

26. There is none like unto the God of Je- 
Shurun| Rather, as the punctuation of the 


NOTES on CHAP. XXXIIL; 


NOTE on ch. xxxiii. 


Many modern critics have argued that the 
Blessing of the Tribes cannot be really Mosaic 
on the same general grounds of style, literary 
characteristics, &c. as have been brought for- 
ward in reference to the Song of Moses. It 
18 needless to repeat, from the Note at the end 
of ch. xxxii., the answers already made to ob- 
jections of this kind. 

It has however been specially objected to 
the Blessing, that its contents in various places 
betray on the face of them an origin far later 
in date than the days of Moses. There are, it 
is urged, unquestionable allusions in what is 
said of several of the Tribes to the different 
districts in Canaan which they occupied after 
the conquests of Joshua: ¢.g. in the Blessing 
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original requires, There is none like unto 
God, O Jeshurun. 


27. thy refuge] Rather, ‘‘ dwellingplace.” 
Cf. Ps. xc. 1, xc. 9. 


28. Israel then shall dwell in safety alone: 
the fountain of Jacob shall be upon a land 
of corn and wine} The A.V. does not 
preserve the symmetry of the clauses, so mark- 
ed in the original here as throughout. Render 
rather, ‘‘Israel shall dwell in safety; alone 
shall the fountain of Jacob be; in a land,” 
&c, The rendering ‘‘eye of Jacob” (Vulg., 
&c.) yields no apt sense, unless the words be 
closely connected with the following con- 
text (‘‘oculus Jacob in terra frumenti,” &c., 
Vulg.), and such a construction is forbidden 
by the rhythmical structure of the clauses 
above referred to. On the phrase ‘fountain 
of Jacob,” cf. Ps. Ixviii. 26; Isa. xlviii. 1. 


29. be found liars unto thee| Perhaps ra- 
ther ‘‘ cringe before thee.” The verb means 
to shew a feigned or forced obedience: cf. 
Ps. xvili. 45 and note, and Ps. Ixvi. 2. 

thou shalt tread upon their high places] i.e. 
occupy the commanding positions in their 
land, and so have it in subjection. Cf. xxxii. 
13; Isa. xxxvil. 24. 


and on vv. 2, 21, and 25. 


of Zebulun and Issachar, v. 19; of Naphtali,. 
v. 23; Of Asher, vv. 24, 25. These allusions 
have been by some attributed to that pro- 
phetic foresight which Moses undoubtedly 

. Yet they may be probably explain- 
ed without reference to it. For the location 
of the several tribes was fixed in a oases 
way before the time at which the Blessing 
is represented as spoken (cf. Num. xxxiv, 
16, and note); and Moses, as having lived 
for many years at the very borders of 
Canaan and in frequent intercourse with 
its inhabitants and their neighbours, must 
undoubtedly have some knowledge 
of the topography of the country which was, 
to be the future home of his people. The 
allusions in question are of a general kind, and 
quite consistent in character with a knowledge 
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so acquired. It has been asserted also that 
v. § contains a reference to a monarchical 
form of government; that v. 7, in which Moses 
prays, ‘‘ Hear, Lord, the voice of Judah, and 
ring him to his people,” is an aspiration for 
the reunion under the tre of Judah of 
the kingdom divided under Rehoboam (Graf, 
Von Lengerke, Ewald, &c.); that v. 12 must 
be explained as an allusion to the Temple, 
&c. These objections rest on erroneous inter- 
pretations of particular verses, and are suffi- 
ciently answered in the notes on those verses. 
The utter uncertainty of the grounds on which 
such objections rest, is demonstrated by the 
very diverse and totally inconsistent conclu- 
sions deduced from them. Thus Knobel refers 
the Blessing to the days of David, whilst 
Graf, followed by Bleek (‘Introduction to 
Old Testament,’ Vol. I. p. 335 8qq., Eng. 
Transl.), proposes the reign of Jeroboam II. 
(B.C. 825—785). The main reason for se- 
lecting this particular period is the admission, 
which the critics are constrained to make, that 
the Blessing must have been com at a 
time when all the Twelve Tribes were still 
abiding in their places in Canaan, and enjoy- 
ing a high degree of material prosperity. But 
the reign of Jeroboam II. hardly satisfies these 
conditions. ‘That time was certainly marked 
_ by considerable recovery, but such passages as 
2 K. xiv. 26, and the tenor of the utterances of 
Amos respecting the condition of the northern 
kingdom at this very date, are inconsistent 
with any such happy circumstances as the 
Blessing confessedly supposes. Indeed it is 
little likely that the two tribes and a half on 
the east of Jordan ever recovered from the 
calamities inflicted by Hazael; cf. 2 K. x. 
32 8qq. Still more improbable is the opinion 
of Maurer and Hoffmann, who place the 
Blessing in the days of Jehoiachin (B.C. 599), 
and explain v. 7 as referring to the large num- 
ber of Jews who were then carried away 
from Jerusalem to Babylon (cf. 2 K. xxiv. 
To 8qq.). 
As ae the various dates suggested sub- 
uent to the disruption under Rehoboam, 
it 1s to be noted that there is not the slightest 
trace of a reference to any of those bloody 
civil dissensions and disorders, nor to any of 
those foreign wars and frequent defeats from 
Syrians and other neighbouring nations, which 
befell the people, or some one or more of 
its tribes in the years following that dis- 
ruption, and which continued, with but little 
intermission, in the northern kingdom at least, 
until the captivity. The Blessing speaks 
throughout of peace and plenty. These facts 
have obliged Knobel to admit that the Bless- 
ing cannot have been composed later than 
the beginning of David’s reign. His own ar- 
guments ought in consistency to have carried 
him further, and led him to place it much 
earlier. For it is impossible on his own prin- 
ciples to explain how the disasters, apostasies, 
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and confusion of the latter part of Saul’s 
reign, and still more those of the times of the 
Judges, could have happened at a date not 
ong preceding that in which the Song was 
penned. 

There is therefore no substantia] reason m 
the contents of the Blessing for questioning 
that conclusion to which many v - 
teristics of the chapter point, viz. that it is by 
the same author as chapter xxxii., to which 
it has an evident relationship (see Note at be- 
ginning of chapter), i.e. by Moses. 

On this chapter the following special trea- 
tises may be mentioned: W. A. Teller, ‘ Notae 
criticae’ in Gen. xlix. Deut. xxxiti. &c., and 
‘Uebersetzung des Segens Jacob und Mosis,’ 
Halle, 1766; A. G. Hoffman, ‘Comm. in 
Mosis Benedictionem,’ in Keil’s ‘ Analekten,’ 
Iv. 2, Jena, 1823; K. H. Graf, ‘Der Segen 
Mosis,’ Leipzig, 1857; L. Diestel also (‘ Der 
Segen Jakob’s,’ Braunschweig, 185 3) has many 
valuable remarks on this chapter. 


Dv, 2. 


with ten thousands of saints| ‘The prep. 

10) can hardly mean ‘‘ with,” as A. V. ren- 

ers (after LX X., Vulg., Luth., and others). 
The notion that the angels took an active part 
in the covenant making at Sinai, though in 
itself a correct one (cf. Ps. Ixviil. 17; Acts 
vil. §3; Gal. iii. 19; Heb. ii. 2), and one on 
which the Jews specially dwell as proof of 
the superionty of the Law to all other dispen- 
sations, is not found in the original words of 
this passage. ‘They rather represent God as 
quitting heaven, wherc He dwells amidst the 
hosts of the angels (cf. 1 K. xxii. 19; Job i. 
6), and descending in majesty to earth (cf. 
Mic. 1. 3). The ‘*ten thousands of saints” 
cannot in such a context mean the hosts of 
the Israelites (as Cler., Dathe, Winz., &c.). 
Furst (‘ Lex.’ s.v. 2335) proposes to point 
as iN XXxvil. 51, and to treat these words as 
a proper name ‘' from Meribah.”’ 

from bis right hand went a fery law for 
them| The A. V. here follows Vulg., Saad., 
Luther, and many other authorities both an- 
cient and modern. But the original has (see 
marg.) not, as the rendering of the A. V. 
would seem to require, ‘‘a law of fire” (i.e. 
‘+a fiery law”), but ‘‘a fire of law” (NT &&), 
i.e. apparently, ‘‘a fire which was a law.” 
Accordingly Gesenius suggests that the refer- 
ence is not to the lightnings of Sinai, but to 
the pillar of fire Ex. xiii. 21, ‘‘columna ignis 
quz legi esset iis.” So De Wette, Maur., 
Dathe, &c. 

Several Hebrew MSS. however write the 
words in question as one. The chief reason 
advanced by some (Keil, Furst, &c.) for pre- 
ferring this reading is, that NT is not properly 
a Hebrew word, but one imported in later 
times from the Chaldee, which (it is said) 
derived it from the Persian. The word cer- 
tainly occurs in Hebrew only in Ezra and 


v. 1—4.] 


Esther; but Havernick (‘Introduction to Old 
Testament,’ pp. 146, 147, edit. Clark) argues 
: with some force that it is an old Hebrew 
word, connected with 3% and 3353, which, 
like other archaisms, held its ground hoe grk 
| as in the present passage, after it fallen 
ia into disuse in prose. But the authority of all 
kinds for the reading NWS is considerable. 
The LXX. (de defcav avrod ayyeAor per’ 
avrov) probably had it; for their dyyedor seems 
to be this Hebrew word considered as a plural 
noun, and connected with TW. 

Yet if this probable reading be accepted, 
further questions arise as to its pointing and 
meaning. Amongst the best suggestions may 
be named that of Béttcher (approved substan- 
tially by Gesen., Knob., Keil, &c.), who 
writes ‘‘ishdeth,” and renders the word ‘‘ fire- 
darting,” treating it as a noun fem. sing.; and 
that of Furst, who compares Josh. xii. 3 and 
8, and regards it as a proper name, or a de- 
scription of a locality (Lexicon, s. v.). 


v. 21. 

The word Ppnmd is used here as in Judg. 
v. 9; Isa. xxxiil. 22. The fem. subst. with 
masc. adj. as Gen. iv. ro, xlix. r5. So Graf, 
Delitzsch, Johlson, Schréder, &c. The ren- 
dering of A.V. can only mean that Gad in 
fact firmly established himself in the territory 
assigned to him by Moses. But the words 
are introduced by ‘ because,” and are in- 
tended to explain why Gad ‘provided the 
first part for himself.” This explanation is 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


1 Moses from mount Nebo vieweth the land. 
§ He dieth there. © His burial. 7 Hrs age. 


| 8 Thirty days’ mourning for him. Pe Foshua 
a succecdeth him. 10 The praise of Moses. 

, ND Moses went up from the 
plains of Moab unto the moun- 
_10r, the tain of Nebo, to the top of ! Pisgah, 
Saree that is over against Jericho. And 
t @chap.3. the Lorp “shewed him all the land 
 3/Mac. 2, Of Gilead, unto Dan, 


+ 2 And all Naphtali, and the land 


h 
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not given by the rendering in question, 
though adopted also by Rosenm., Gesen., &c. 
The Jewish authorities (¢.g. Onkel., Jarchi) 
and Furst, with Diest., Baumg., and other 
moderns, refer the passage to the grave of 
Moses, though differing somewhat as to the 
precise rendering of the words. So Vulg., 
‘‘quod in parte sua doctor esset itus.” 
But such a sense seems unsuited to the con- 
text; and in fact from xxxiv. 1—5, com 

with Josh. xiii. 20, it would seem that the 
place where Moses died and was buried was 
in the country of Reuben. 


V. 25. 

The Hebrew word 7pY20 is dw. Ney., and 
by several, both ancient and modern (Onk., 
Saad., Gesen., Maur., Keil, Schrod., &c.), 
is rendered “thy bars.” The root dy3 
means to ‘ fasten” or ‘‘ bind,” as is clear from 
the Arabic ,Ja;, and numerous cognate forms. 


But the force of the root is almost equall 
exhibited in either rendering. That of A.V. 
on the whole seems best. 


O25. 

The Hebrew word 83° here used is again 
dr. Xey., and is variously rendered. Vulg. 
with Jerus. Targum, ‘‘senectus tua;” others 
(Rosenm., Gesen., Keil, Maur., Graf, Diest., 
and most moderns), ‘‘ thy rest;” Furst (‘ Lex.’ 
8 v. NIT) “riches, affluence.” The A.V., 
follows the majority of ancient authorities. 


of Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the 
land of Judah, unto the utmost sea, 

3 And the south, and the plain of 
the valley of Jericho, the city of palm 
trees, unto Zoar. 

4 And the Lorp said unto him, 


6This ss the land which I sware un- Gen. 12. 
to Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto & 13.15. 


Jacob, saying, I will give it unto th 
seed: I have caused thee to see :t 
with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go 
over thither. 


; Cuap. XXXIV. Death and Burial of 


Moses. . 
1. mountain of Nebo] Cf. xxxii. 49 sqq. 
and reff. 


} all the land of Gilead, unto Dan] ‘This can 
: hardly be the Dan (Dan-Laish) of Judg. xviii. 
27 Sqq., which was not in Gilead. It is pro- 
bably a town of this name which stood if the 
F north of Perza; perhaps the same as Dan-jaan, 
t 2S. xxiv. 6, and the Dan of Gen. xiv. 14, 
; where see note. 


2. utmost sea) Cf. xi. 24. 


3. unto Zoar|) At the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea. Cf. Gen. xix. 22. 


4. I have caused thee to see it} The sight 
thus afforded to Moses, like that of ‘all the 
kingdoms of the world in a moment of time,” 
Luke iv. 5, was no doubt supernatural. Yet 
it was not imaginary only, but a real view of 
the land, obtained perhaps through an extra- 
ordinary enhancement of the dying lawgiver's 
power of vision. 


927 


928 


t Heb. 


mmorsture, 


Heb, 


5 So Moses the servant of the 
Lorp died there in the land of 
Moab, according to the word of the 
Lorp. 

6 And he buried him in a valley in 
the land of Moab, over against Beth- 
peor: but no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day. 

7 4 And Moses was an hundred 
and twenty years old when he died: 
his eye was not dim, nor his ' natural 
force ' abated. 

8 @ And the children of Israel wept 
for Moses in the plains of Moab thirty 
days: so the days of weeping and 
mourning for Moses were ended. 


5. according to the word of the Lorn] Lit. 
‘¢ at the mouth of the Lord,” which the Rab-= 
bins explain ‘‘by a kiss of the Lord.” But 
the sense of the phrase is clear, cf. Gen. xlv. 
ar. Vulg. correctly ‘‘ jubente Domino.” It 
denotes that Moses died, not because his vital 
powers were exhausted, but at the sentence 
of God, and as a punishment for his sin. 
Cf. xxxii. 51. 


6. be buried him] i.e. God buried him. 
The penalty of Moses’ sin was fully paid by 
his death; and this signal honour conferred on 
him after death was, doubtless, designed to 
sustain the lawgiver’s authority, which with- 
out it might have been impaired with the peo- 
ple in consequence of his punishment. 

no man knoweth of bis sepulchre] Hardly 
lest the grave of Moses should become an 
object of superstitious honour, for the Jews 
were not prone to this particular form of 
error. Bearing in mind the appearance of 
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[v. 5—12. 


g " And Joshua the son of Nun 
was full of the spirit of wisdom; for 
Moses had laid his hands upon him : 
and the children of Israel hearkened 
unto him, and did as the Lorp com- 
manded Moses. 

10 @ And there arose not a prophet 
since in Israel like unto Moses, whom 
the Lorp knew face to face, 

11 Inall the signs and the wonders, 
which the Lorp sent him to do in 
the land of Egypt to Pharaoh, and to 
all his servants, and to all his land, 

12 And in all that mi ay hand, 
and in all the great terror hic Moses 
shewed in the sight of all Israel. 


Moses at the Transfiguration (St Matt. xvii. 
I—10), and what is said by St Jude, v. 9g, 
we may conjecture that Moses after death 
passed into the same state with Enoch and 
Elijah; and that his sepulchre could not be 
found because he was shortly translated from 
it. 

9. spirit of wisdom] Cf. Isa. xi.2. The 
practical wisdom (qpovnats) of the ruler is 
specially meant. 


10. there arose not a prophet since in Is- 
rael| Words like these can only have been 
written some time, but not necessarily a long 
time, after the death of Moses. They refer 
more particularly to the wonders wrought by 
the hand of Moses at the Exodus and in the 
desert; and do but reecho the declaration of 
God Himself, Num. xii. 6 sqq. They may 
naturally enough be attributed to one of Moses’ 
successors, writing perhaps soon after the set- 
tlement of the people in Canaan. 


END OF VOLUME I. 
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American War,—Adminoistrations in India,—Union with Ireland, and 
Peace of Amiens. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 63s. 

COWPER’S (Counrzss) Diary while Lady of the Bedchamber 
to Caroline Princess of Wales, 1714—20. Edited by Hon. Spencer 
Cowpens. Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CRABBE’S (Ruy. Gsorer) Life and Poetical Works. Cabinet 
rege) Plates. Svols. Feap.8vo. 24s.; or Popular Edition, Royal 


CROKER'S - “U. W.) Progressive Geography for Children. 
FYth Edition, 18mo, 1s. 6d. ; 
Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 
; England. Fifteenth Edition. Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
----~-—— Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to 
the Hebrides. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 10s. 
Essays on the Early Period of the French Revolution. 
8vo. 158. 
Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Feap. 8vo. Ila. 
CROMWELL (Ouiver) and John Bunyan. By Rosexr Sourney. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 
CUMMING’S (R. Gorpon) Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the 


Far Interior of South Africa; with Anecdotes of the Chace, and Notices 
of the Native Tribes. Sixth Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 
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CROWE’S axpv CAVALCASELLE'S Notices of the Early Flemish 
Painters. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 12s. 


History of Painting in Italy, from 2nd to 18th 
Century. Derived from Historical Researches as well as Inspection of 
the Works of Artin that Country. Witb 100 Illustrations, 38 Vols. 


Svo. 2ls. each. 
_— —_____________—__- in North Italy, from the 14th 
to the 16th Century. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


CUNNINGHAWM’S (Autxian) Poems and Songs. Now first col- 
lected and arranged, with Biographical Notice. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 


CURTIUS’ (Proressor) Student’s Greek Grammar, for the Upper 
Forms. Edited by Da. Wu. Smita. Third Huition, Post 8vo. 6a. 


Elucidations of the Student's Greek Grammar. Trans- 
lated with the Author's sanction by Evstyn AsBoT. Postd5vo. 7s. 6d. 


Smaller Greek Grammar abridged from the above for 
the Middle and Lower Forms. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


CURZON’S (Hon. Rosent) Anmenta AND Enzenoum. A Year on 
the Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. Third Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant. Fifth Edition. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CUST’S (GrnEnat) Lives of the Warriors of the 17th Century—The 
Thirty Years’ War— Civil Wars of France and Englanod—Commanders 
of Fleeta and Armies beforethe Enemy. 6 Vola. Post 8vo. 


Annals of the Wars—18th & 19th Century, 1700—18165. 
Compiled a the most Authentic Sources, With Maps. 9 Vols. Post 
Svo. 5s. each. 


DARWIN’S (CHartzs) Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the World. 
Tenth Thousand, Post 8vo. 9s. 


Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection ; 
or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. Fifth 
Edition. Post Bvo. 14s. 


Fertilization of Orchids through Insect Agency, and 
as to the good of Intercrossing. Woodcuts. Post Svm® 9s. 


Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 
Third Thousand. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Descent of Man, and on Selection in Relation to Sex. 
With Illustrations, 2 Vols. Crown S8vo. 2is. 


~——-— Fact and Argument for Darwin. By Fairz Muuurn. 
With numerous Illuatrations and Additions by the Author. Translated 
from the German by W. 8S. Dattas. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s 


DAVIS'S (Naruan) Visit to thd Ruined Cities of Numidia and 
Carthaginia. Illustrations. Svo. 16s. 


DAVY’S (Sir Humpury) Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 

of a Philosopher. Seventh Edition, Woodcuts. Fcap.8vo. Se. 6. 
Salmonia; or, Days of Fly Fishing. Fifth “Edition. 
Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 3s. 6/. 
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DE BEAUVOIR'S (Marquis) Voyage Round the World : touching 
Australia, Java, Siam, Canton, &c. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


DELEPIERRE’S (Octave) History of Flemish Literature. 8vo. 9s. 


—— Historical Difficulties and Contested Events. 
Being Notes on some Doubtful Points of History. Post 8vo. 6s. 


DENISON’S (E. B.) Life of Bishop Lonsdale, D.D. With Selec- 
tions from his Writings. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
DERBY’S (Earu or) Iliad of Homer rendered into English 

Blank Verse. Sixth Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 10s. 
- —— Translations from the Poets, Ancient and Modern. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

DE ROS’S (Lorp) Memorials of the Tower of London. Second 
Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

#8 --_— Young Officer’s Companion; or, Essays on Military 
Duties and Qualities: with Examples and Illustrations from History. 
New Edition. Post 8vo. 92. 

DIXON’S (Wr H.) Story of the Life of Lord Bacon. Second 
Edition. Portrait. Feap.8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DOG-BREAKING; the Most Expeditious, Certain, and 
Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required. -With 
a Few Hints for those who Love the Dog and the Gun. By Lixvt.- 
Gey. Hutcainsox. Fifth Hdition. With 40 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 9s. 

DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
New Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap.8vo. 6s. 

DOUGLAS'S (Sir owe) aut and Adventures. By S. W. 
Fuuiitom. Portrait. 8vo. 15s. 

Theory and Practice of Gunnery. Fifth Edition. Plates. 
8vo. 21e. 

Constructions of Bridges and the Passage of Rivers, 
in Military Operations. TZhird Kdition. Plates. Svo, 21s, 

DRAKE'S (Sie Franois) Life, Voyages, and pn by Sea and 
Land. By Jonn Baszow. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 

(W. Ricoarp) Notes on Venetian Ceramics. Medium 
8vo. 4s. 

DRINKWATER'S (Joux) History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. Post 8vo. 2s. 

DUCANGE'S MEDIZVAL LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Translated by Rev. E, A. Dayman, M.A. Small 4to. 
(In preparation.) 


DU CHAILLU’S (Paut B.) EQUATORIAL AFRICA, with 
Accounts of the Gorilla, the Nest-building Ape, Chimpanzee, Croco- 
dile, &c, Illustrations. 8vo. 2s. 

--—_-_______— Journey to Ashango Land; and Further Pene- 
tration into Equatorial Africa. Illustrations. 8vo. 21s, 

DUFFERIN’S (Lorn) Letters from High Latitudes; an Account 


of a Yacht Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen. FYth 
Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


—— 
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DYER’S (Tuos. H.) History of Modern Europe, from the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks to the close of the War in the 
Crimea. Complete, with Index. 4 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

EASTLAKE’S (Sr Cuanuns) Italian Schools of Painting. From 
the German of Kuauer. Edited, with Notes. Third Hdition. Illus- 
trated from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 

Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arte. 
With Memoir of the Author, and Selections from his Correspondence. 
By Lapy EasT.akk. 2 Vols. 8Svo. 248. 

EDWARDS’ (W.H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 
Visit to Para. Post 8vo. 2s. 

ELDON’S (Lorp) Public and Private Life, with Selections from 
his Correspondence and Diaries. By Horacxg Twiss. Third Edition. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 21s. 

ELGIN’S (Lorn) Correspondence and Despatches. Edited by 
THEODORE WALROND. 8vo. (Nearly Ready.) 

ELLESMERE’S (Lorp) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 
Translated from the German. Post 8vo. 2s. 


ELLIS’S (W.) Visits to Madagascar, including a Journey to 
the Capital, with notices of Natural History, and Present Civilisation 
of the People. Map and Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


——~—- Madagascar Revisited. Setting forth the Persecutions and 
Heroic Sufferings of the Native Christians. Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


ELPHINSTONE’S (Hox. Movunrstvarr) History of India—the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Fi/th Xdition. Map. Svo. 18s. 

ENGEL’S (Cart) Music of the Most Ancient Nations; particularly 
of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hebrews; with Special Reference to 
the Discoveries in Western Asia andin Egypt. Second Edition. With 
100 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ENGLAND (History or) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Versailles, 1713—83. By Lozp Manon (now Earl Stanhope). Library 
Edition,7 Vols. 8vo. 938.; or Popular Edition, 7 Vols. Post Svo. 386s. 


From the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. By Davip Hume. Corrected and continued to 1868. 
Edited by Wa. Smrra, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

From the First Invasion by the Romans. By Mrs. 


Marxgaxu. New Edition, revised and continued to 1865. Woodcuts. 
12mo. 4s. 


— Smaller History of England. Edited By Wx. Surra, 

LL.D. New Edition, continued to 1864. Woodcuts. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 

- Little Arthur's, By Lapy Catioorr. New Edition, 
continued to 1864. Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ESKIMAUX and English Vocabulary, for Travellers in the Arctic 
Regions. 16mo. 8s. 6d. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S TRANSACTIONS. Vols. L to 
VI. 8vo. 


EXETER'S (Bisnor ov) Letters to Charles Butler, on his Book of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Neto Edition. Post 6vo. 6s, 
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FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 
and Useful Receipts. Feap.8vo. 65s. 6d. 


FARRAR’S (A. 8.) Critical History of Free Thought in 
reference to the Christian Religion. Being the Bampton Lectures, 1862. 


8vo. 
(F. W.) Origin of Language, based on Modern 
Researches. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


FERGUSSON’S (James) History of Architecture in all Countries 
from the rere Times. Vols. Il. and II. With 1200 Illustrations. 
Svo. 42s. each 
Vol. I1].—The Modern Styles. With 312 Illustra- 
tions. Svo. Sle. 6d. 

Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem; 
being the Substance of Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Inatitn- 
tion, 1862 and ’65. Woodcuts. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored. 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


FLEMING’S (Prorgssor) Student’s Manual of Moral Philosophy. 
Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


FLOWER GARDEN (Tue). By Rev. Tuos. James, Feap. 8vo. le. 
FONNEREAU'S (T. G.) Diary of a Dutifal Son. Feap. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 


FORSTER’S (Joun) Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the 
First. A Chapter of English History re-written. Post 8vo. 


Grand Remonstrance, 1641. With an Easay on 
English freedom under the Plantagenet and Tudor Sovereigns. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Biographies of Oliver Cromwell, Daniel De Foe, 
Sir Richard Steele, Charles Churchill, Samuel Foote. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. 12s, 


—_—_——.-~- Sir John Eliot: a Biography, 1590—1632, With 
Portraits. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 930s. 


FORD’S (Rionarp) Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. 38s. 6d. 
FORSYTH’S (Wit1ram) Life and Times of Cicero. With Selections 


from his Correspondence and Orations. Third Zdition, Illustrations. Svo. 
10s. 6d. 


FORTUNE'S (Rosert) Narrative of Two Visits to the Tea 
tar ig of China, 1843-52. Third Kdition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 
0. 5 


FOSS’ (Edward) Judges of England. With Sketches of their 
Lives, and Notices of the Courts at Westminster, from the Conquest to 
the Present Time. 9 Vols. 8vo. 126s. 


-  — Biographia Juridica, or Biographical Dictionary 
of the Judges of England, from the Conquest to the Present Time, 
1066-1870. (800 pp.) Medium 8vo. 2ls. 


Tabulse Curiales ; or, Tables of the Superior Courts 
of Westminster Iall, Showing the Judges who sat in them from 1066 
to 1864; with the Attorney and Solicitor Generals of each reign. To 
which fs prefixed an Alphabetical List of all the Judges during the 
same period. ovo. 10s. 6d. 
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FRANCE (Hisrory or). From the Earliest Times to the Esta. 
biishment of the Second Empire, 1852. By W.H.Prarsow. Edited 
by Wa. Smitg, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7. 6d. 


From the Conquest by the Gaula. By Mrs. Marxwax. 
New Edition, revised, continued to 1867. Woodeuts. 12mo, 4s. 


FRENCH (Tue) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 
= ya is eas of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Dcrr Gorpox. 
ost Svo. Qs. 


FRERE’S (M.) Fairy Legends of the Deccan Current in Southern 
India. Collected from Oral Tradition. With Notes, by Sm Barrie 
Frere, Second Edition. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


GALTON’S (Franors) Art of Travel; or, Hints on the Shifts and 
Contrivances available in Wild Countries. Fourth Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. The Student’s Manual of Ancient Geography. 
Rev. W. L. BEvaNx. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Student’s Manual of Modern Geography. By 
Rev, W. L. Bevax. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6u. 


Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 8vo. 
GERMANY (History or). From the Invasion by Marius. By Mrs. 


Manxnam. New Edition, revised, and continued to 1857. Woodcuts. 
12mo. 4s. 


GIBBON’S (Epwarp) History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Edited by Mitman and Guizor. A Neo Kiition. 
Preceded by his Autobiography. And Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Wa. 
SmitH. Maps. 8 Vols. Svo. 60s. 


(The Student’s Gibbon); Being an Epitome of the 
above work, incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators. By 
Dr. Wm. SMITH. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GIFFARD’S (Epwarp) Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. Feap.8vo. 88. 6d. 


GLADSTONE’S (W. E.) Financial Statements of 1853, 60, 63-65, 
and with Speeches on Tax-Bills and Charities. Svo. 12s. 


Speeches on Parliamentary Reform. Post 8vo. 5s. 


GLEIG'S (G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 
and New Orleans. Post 8vo. 2s. 


—_——— Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
—_——— Narrative of Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan. Post 8vo. 2s. 
Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Sir Thomas Munro. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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GOLDSMITH’S (Otrver) Works. A New Edition. Edited with 
Notes by Peter Cumwinenam. Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8Svo. 30s. 


GONGORA; An Historical Essay on the Times of Philip III. and 
IV. of Spain. With Illustrations, By Arcapkacon Caurton. Por- 
trait. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


GORDON’S (Sir Auex. Dury) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation. From the German. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


(Lavy Durr) Amber-Witch: A Trial for Witch- 


craft. From tbheGerman. PostSvo. 2s. 


French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 


Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. From the French, 
Post 8vo. 2s. 


GOUGER'S (Henry) Personal Narrative of Two Years’ Imprison- 
mentin Burmah. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


GRAMMARS (Latrnand Greek). SeeCurtivs; Hurron ; Marrara; 


Suita; Kina Epwarp VItu,, &c, &c. 
GREECE (Hisrory or). See Grore—Sairu. 


GRENVILLE (Toz) PAPERS. Being the Public and Private 
Correspondence of George Grenville, including his Paivare Drary. 
Edited by W. J. Smita. 4 Vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 


GREY’S (Eant) Correspondence with King William IVth. and 
Sir Herbert Taylor, from November, 1830, to the Passing of the Reform 
Act in 1832, 2 Vols. 8vo, 30s. 


* Parliamentary Government and Reform; with 
Saggestions for the Improvement of our Representative System. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 


GRUNER’S (Lewis) Terra-Cotta Architecture of North Italy, 
From careful Drawings and Restorations. With Illustrations, engraved 
and printed in Colours. Small folio, 52. 5s. 


GROTE’S (Groner) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to the close ofthe generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. Fourth Kdition, Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 8 Vols. 8vo. 
ies ia Popular Edition, Pcrtrait and Plans. 12 Vols. Post 8vo. 

. each. 


~——— - Puato,and the other Companions of Socrates. 
Second Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 45s. 


*,* ALPHABETICAL INDEX to the above work, Svo, 2s. 6d. 


--—— ——- (Mxs.) Memoir of the Life ‘of Ary Scheffer. Second 
Edition. With Portrait. Svo. 8s. 6d. 


GUIZOT'’S (M.) Meditations on Christianity, and on the Religious 
Questions of the Day. Part I. The Essence. Part II. The Present 
State. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 20s. 
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HALLAM’S (Henry) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. 
Seventh Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30s., or 3 Vols. Post Svo. 18s. 


History of Europe during the Middle Ages. Tenth 
Edition. 3 Vols. Svo. 80s., or 3 Vols. PostSvo. 18s. 


Literary History of Europe, during the 15th, 16th and 
17th oe Fourth Edition. 8 Vols. Svo. 36s., or 4 Vols. Post 
8vo. p 


Historical Works. Containing History of England, 
—Middle Ages of Europe,—Literary History of Europe. Complete 
in 10 Vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each. 


Student’s History of the Middle Ages. With 
Author’s Supplemental Notes and latest Corrections. Edited by Wn. 
SurrH, D.C.L. Post 8vo. (in the Press.) 


——-—-—--——  Student’s Constitational History of England. With 
the Author's latest Additions and Corrections. Post 8vo. (Jn the Press.) 


(AntHuR) Remains; in Verse and Prose. Portrait. 
Feap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


HAMILTON'S (Jams) Wanderings in North Africa, With Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANNAH'S (Rev. Dr) Bampton Lectures for 1868; the Divine 
and Homan Elements in Holy Scripture. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

HART'S ARMY LIST. (Quarterly and Annually.) 8vo. 

HAY’S (J. H. Drummonp) Western Barbary, its Wild Tribes and 
Savage Animals. Post 8vo. 2s. 


HEAD’S (Sm Francis) Royal Engineer. With Illustrations, 
8vo. 12s. 


Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post 8vo. 2s. 
Bubbles from the Bronnen of Naseau. Seventh Edition. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

——— Emigrant. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Stokers and Pokers ; or, the London and North Western 
Railway. Post 8vo. 2s. 
(Sm Epwunn) Shall and Will; or, Future Auxiliary 
Verbs. Feap.8vo. 4s. 


HEBER'S (Bisxor) Journey through India. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 
7. 


Poetical Works. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


———— Hymns adapted to the Weekly Church Service. 16mo. 
le. 6d. 


HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited, with Notes 


and Essays, historical, ethnographical, and geographical, Rev. G. 
Raw insow, assisted by 8m Herny Raw_’xsow and Sm J.G. Wu- 
KINsOMN. Second Edition. Maps and Wooden!s. 4 Vols. Svo. 48s. 
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FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


HAND-BOOK—TRAVEL-TALK. English, French, German, and 
Italian. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 


_____—----_- NORTH GERMANY,—Hotzann, Brrerom, Prus- 
B14, and the Rhine from Holland to Switzerland. Map. Post Svo. 


SOUTH GERMANY, Bavaria, Austria, Styria, 
Salzberg, the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, Hungary, and the 
Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Post Svo. 10s. 


-- KNAPSACK GUIDE TO THE TYROL. Post 8vo. 


PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 
Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


—-—_——— LIVES OF THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. 
By Crowe and CAVALCABELLE. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. 
SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 
KNAPSACK QUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. Post 
8vo. 5s. 


FRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, the French Alpe, 
the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Dauphiné, Provence, and 
the Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


——— -——- CORSICA and SARDINIA. Maps. Post 8vo. 4a. 
: PARIS, and its Environs. Map and Plans. Post 
vo. 8s. 6d. 

7" Mupray’ 6 PLaw or Paris, mounted on canvas. 8. 6d. 
SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Provinces, 
Jeon, The Anturiaa Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, 


Murela, Valencia, Catalonia, Arragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, 
&c.&c. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. . 


PORTUGAL, Lauassox, Porto, Cintra, Mafra, &c. 
Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 
NORTH ITALY, Piedmont, Liguria, Venetia, 
Lombardy, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 
CENTRAL ITALY, Lucca, Tuscany, Florence, The 
Marches, Umbria, and the Patrimony of St. Peter's. Map. Post Svo. 10s, 
— ROME anp its Environs. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


SOUTH ITALY, Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Vesuvius. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


ae KNAPSACK GUIDE TO ITALY. Post 8vo. 6s. 


SICILY, Palermo, Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Etna, 
and the Ruins of the Greek Temples. Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 


PAINTING. The Italian Schools. Edited by Sir 
CHasies Eastvake, R.A. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 


LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, rroa Crwasur 
to Bassaxo. By Mrs. Jameson. Portraits. Post 8vo. 12s. 


RUSSIA, Sr. Pererssvren, Moscow, Ponanp, and 
FinLanD. Maps. Post8vo. 15s. 
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HAND-BOOK—DENMARK, Swepxn, and Norway. Maps. Post 


8vo. 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO NORWAY. Map. 
Post 8vo. 68. 
GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 
and Macedonia. Maps. Post 8vo. (Jn preparation.) 


—__—- - CONSTANTINOPLE, the Bosphorus, Dardanelles, 


Brousa, and Plain of Troy. With General Hints for Travelling in 
Turkey. Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EGYPT, Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, the 
Suez Canal, the Pyramids, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 

HOLY LAND—Syagia axp Paxrestmuve, Peninsula 
of Sinai, Edom, and Syrian Desert. Maps. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 24s. 


INDIA — Bompay any Mapras. Map. 2 Vols. 
Post. 8vo. 12s. each. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


HAND-BOOK—MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo. 8s. 6d. 


CESTER. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. each 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, SUFFOLK, AND NOR- 
FOLK, Chelmsford, Colchester, Maldon, Cambridge, "Ely, Newmarket, 
Bury, Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Cromer, &c. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 12s, 
CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich. 
Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 18s. 
KENT AND SUSSEX, Canterbury, Dover, Rams- 
gate, Sheerness, Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich, Brighton, Chichester, 
Worthing, Hastings, Lewes, Arundel, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 
SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rei- 
gate, Guildford, Winchester, Southampton, Portsmouth, and Is.E oF 
Wiaut. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 
BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 


Reading, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, the City and Uni- 
Mad of Oxford, and the Descent of the Thames. Map. Post 8vo. 
7 


WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 
Chippeuham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
&e, Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, Ilfracombe, 
Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay, Launceston, “Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 

CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 
Wells, Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury. With 110 Illustrations. 
2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 242. 

GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, arp WORCESTER, 
Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, Mal- 
Mit aaa ia aoa Dnodley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map. Post 8vo. 


CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Worcester, and Lichfield. With 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 16s. 
Giovorster — Herrrorp—and Wor- 


NORTH WALES, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaris, 
Snowdon, Conway, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
- -~-— SOUTH WALES, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swangea, 
and The Wye, &c. Map. Post Svo. 7s. 
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HAND-BOOK—DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 
Matlock, Bakewell, Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, Dove 
Dale, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamworth Map. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE ary LANCASHIRE 
—Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, 
Stockport, Birkenhead, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, Preston, Rochdale, 
Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool,&c. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

-~--—_—_—— YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 
Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Kipon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Sheffield, Map and Plans. Post 8vo, 12s. 

CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 
Chester, and Manchester. With 60 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
21s. 

—_——— — DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 
castle, Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Sunderland, Shields, Berwick-on-Tweed, Morpeth, Tynemouth, Cold- 
stream, Alowick, &c, Map, Post 8vo. 9s. 

-—————- WESTMORLAND arp CUMBERLAND—Lan- 
caster, Furness Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal. Windermere, Coniston, 


Keawick, Grasmere, Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, Appleby. Map. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


*,* Mugray’s Map or Tae Lake Disteict, on canvas. 8s. 6d. 
SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, 
Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, Suther- 
land, &c. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo. 9s. 


IRELAND, Dublin,’ Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 
Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, the Lakes of Killarney, Coast of 
Munster, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HAND-BOOK OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. From English 
Authors. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
HATHERLEY (Lorp) On the Continuity of Scripture. As declared 


by the Testimony of our Lord aud of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 6s. Or Popular Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HESSEY (Rev. Dz). Sunday—Its Origin, History, and Present 
Obligations. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1860. Post 8vo. 9s. 

HICKMAN’S (Wx.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Naval 
Courts-Martial. 8Svo. 10s. 6d. 

HOLLWAY’S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Feap. 8vo. 22, 

HONEY BEE (Tar). An Easay. By Rev. Tuomas James. 
Reprinted from the “ Quarterly Review.” Fceap.8vo. 1s. 

HOOK’S (Drax) Church Dictionary. Tenth Edition. 8vo. 16e. 

(THropore )Life. By J.G.Loocxuart. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


HOPE’S ARCHITECTURE OF AHMEDABAD, with His. 
torical Sketch and Architectural Notes by T. C. Hops, and James 
Feroussox, F.R.S. With 2 Maps, 120 Photographs, and 22 Woodcuts. 


d4to. Gl. 5s. 

HORACE; a New Edition of the Text, Edited by Duan Mrumayn, 
With 100 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

——— Life. By Dean Mirman. Illustrations. S8vo. 9. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Works 
adapted for all circles and classes of Readers, having been selected 
for their acknowledged interest, and ability of the Authors. Post Svo. 
Published at 2s. and 8s. 6d. each, and arranged uoder two distinctive 
heads as follows :— 

CLASS A. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND HISTORIC TALES. 


1. SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By | 11. THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. . 


JOHN DRINKWATER. 22. By Logp ELLESMERE. 28 
2. THE AMBER-WITCH. By | 12. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 
Lavy Dury Gorpon. 2s. Carr. MitMax, 28, 


8, CROMWELL AND BUNY AN. 18. SKETCHES or GERMAN LIFE. 


By Rosgrr SouTHRY. 28. By Srp A. Gorpon, 8s. 6d. 


14, THE BATTLE or WATERLOO. 
4. LIFE or 8m FRANCIS DRAKE. By Rev.G.B. Gunia. 8¢.6d. 


By Joux Barrow, 2s. 
5. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- | 15 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BTEF- 


TON. By Rev.G.R.Guria, 2. | 16 eae BRITISH POETS. By 
6. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. Tuomas CAMPBELL. 388. 64. 


By Lapy Durr Gorpox. 2s. 17. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 


7. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. Lorp Mazow. 8s. 
: 18. LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. B 
8 LIVONIAN TALES. 2s. Rrev.G. RB. Gieia. 8s. 6d. f 
9. LIFE OF CONDE. By Lorp Ma- | 19. NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 
HOM. 8s. 6d. WAY. By Sin F.B.Hmap. 22. 
10. SALE'S BRIGADE. By Rav. | 20. LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rev.G, 
G.BR.Guetc. 2s. R. Gugia. 3s. 6d. 
CLASS B. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES. 


1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. By GronGs 15. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
Borrow. 8s. 6d. a Lapy. 2s. 


2. GIPSIES or SPAIN. ByGxoraz | 16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 


Borrow. 3s. 6d. CHarzes St. Jonx. Ss. 6d. 
8&4. JOURNALS ININDIA. B 

Bisnop Heser. 2 Vols. 7s. ie feat eee one i 
6. TRAVELS wuz HOLY LAND. | 18, GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 

By Inpy and Maxcuzs, 22. By Ricuarp Forp. 8s. 6d 


6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 
By. Duoowore Har. ano | % TRELRIVER AMAZON. By 


Y. LETTERS FROM rus BALTIC 


Be ikines a. * | 90, MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF 
INDIA. By Rev.C. Actamp, 2s. 

8 NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mas. 

Meaasve: ac yMzs. | 91, ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 
9, THE WEST INDIES. By M.G. By G.F. Ruxrow. 82. 6d, 

Lewis. 22. 22, PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. 

- 10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By By.Lonp Canwanvon. 8s. 6d, 

Sim Joux Maooim. 88. 6d. 98. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
11, MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA, By Rev. H. W. Haroarra. 23. 

2s. 2%. THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 
12. 18. TYPEE AND OMOO. By BaY.xy 8r. Jon, 22, 


BRMANN MELVILLE. 2 Vols. 7s. 2. SIERRA LEONE 
14, MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 8s. 6d. a at 
ADA. By Rev. J. Asporr. 2, 
*.” Each work may be had separately. 
c?2 
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20 LIST OF WORKS 


HUME’S History of England for Sruprnrs, from the Invasion 
of Jullus Cesar to the Revolution of 1688. Corrected and continued 
to 1868. Edited by Dz. Wau. SmitH. Woodcuta. Post 8vo. 72. 6d. 


HUTCHINSON (Gen.), on the most expeditious, certain, and 
easy Method of Dog-Breaking. Fifth Edition. With 40 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 

HUTTON’S (H. E.) Principia Greeca; an Introduction to the Study 
of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book, 
with Vocabularies. Sizth Edition. 12mo. 8s, 6d. 

IRBY AND MANGLES’ Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 
the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 2s. 

JAMES’ (Rev. Tuomas) Fables of Hsop. A New Translation, with 
Historical Preface. With 100 Woodents by Trxwizt and Wo tr. 
Sizty-third Thousand. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Lives of the Early Italian Painters— 
and the Progress of Painting in Italy—Cimabue to Bassano. JAvew 
Edition. With 50 Portraits. Post 8vo. 12s. 

JENNINGS’ (L. J.) Eighty Years of Republican Government in 
the United States. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

JESSE'S (Epwarp) Glesnings in Natural History. Lleventh 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. 

JOHNS’ (Rev. B. G.) Blind 1 People; their Works and Ways. With 
Sketches of the Lives of some famous Bliud Men. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

JOHNSON’S (Dr. Sanvet) Life. By James Boswell. Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by Ma. Croxzz. Portraits. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 

Lives of the most eminent English Poets. Edited 
with Notes by Peter CurninawamM. 8 vols. Svo, 22s. 6d. 

JUNIUS' Hanpwairine Professionally investigated. By Mr. Cuabnor, 
Expert. With Preface and Collateral mag by the Hion. Epwarp 
TwisLeton. With Facsimiles, Woodcuts, &c. 4to 

KEN’S (Bisxor) Life. By a Layman. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Feap. 1s. 6d. 


KERR’S (Ropgert) GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE; orn, How to Pian 
ENGLISH KRSIDENCES, FROM THE PARSOMAGE TO THE PaLace. With 
Views and Plans. Third Edition. 8vo. 24s. 

Ancient Lights; a Book for Architects, Surveyors, 
Lawyers, and Laudlords. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

(R. Matootm) Student’s Blackstone. A Systematic 
Abridgment of the entire Commentaries, adapted to the present state 
ofthe law. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

KING’S (Rey. C. W.) Antique Gems; their Origin, Use, and 
Value, as Interpreters of Ancient History, and as illustrative of Ancient 
rt. Second Edition. Illustrations. 8vo. 24a. 


KING EDWARD VIrx’s Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue, Seventeenth Edition. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


First Latin Book; or, the Accidence, 


rts and Prosody, with an English Translation. Fi/th Xdition. 12mo. 


KING GEORGE THE THIRD’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
LORD NORTH, 1769-82. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
W. Bopuamu Donne. Zvols. Svo, 382s, 


KIRK’S (J. Fosrer) History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Portrait. 3 Vols. 8vo. 45¢. 
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KUGLER'’S Italian Schools of Painting. Edited, with Notes, by Sir 
CaagLes Eastuaks. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 80s. 
German, Daotch, and Flemish Schools of Painting. 
Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Waacen. Second Edition. Woodcuts. 2 
Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 
LANE’S (E. W.) Private Life, Manners and Customs of the 
Mcdern Egyptians. 4 New Edition. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 12s. ; 
LAYARD'S (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains, Being a Nar- 
rative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan; the Yezedis 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Sixth Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 


S8vo. 36s. 
*.* A Poputark Eortiow of the above work. With Illustrations. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Nineveh and Babylon; being the Narrative of Dis- 
coveries in the Ruins, with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan and the 
Desert, during a Second Expedition to Assyria. With Map and 


Plates. 8vo. 2ls. 
*.* A Popuvag Epitr0x of the above work. With Illustrations. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LEATHES’ (Stantzy) Practical Hebrew Grammar. With an 
Appendix, containing the Hebrew Text of Genesis i—vi., and Psalms 
i.—vi. Grammatical Analysis and Vocabulary. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LENNEP’S (Rev. H. J. Vax) Missionary Travels in Asia Minor. 
With Illustrations of Biblical History and Archzology. With Map 
and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s, 

LESLIE'S (C. R.) Handbook for Young Painters. Second Edition. 
With Illustrations. Poet 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Life and Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Por- 
traits and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8Svo. 42s. 

LETTERS From tHe Battic, By a Lavy. Post 8vo. 2s, 

———_——_—————— Mapras. Bya Lapy. Post 8vo. 2s. 

—_—_—________—. Sienna Leonn. By a Lapy. Post 8vo. 3a. 6d. 

LEVI'S (Lxonz) Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes. 
With some Facts Iustrative of their Economic Condition. 8vo. 6s. 

LEWIS'S (M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 
West Indies. Post 8vo. 2s. 

LIDDELL’'S (Dean) Student's History of Rome, from the earliest 
Times to the establishment of the Empire, With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 

LINDSAY'S (Lorp) Lives of the Lindsays; or, a Memoir of the 
Houses of Crawfurd and Balcarres. With Extracts from Official Papers 
and Personal Narratives. Second Edition. 8 Vols. Svo. 24s. 

LISPINGS from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the Hon. 
ImpulsiaGushington. Edited by Lorn Durrerin. With 24 Plates. 4to. 21s. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lapy 
CatLoorr. New Edition, continued to 1864. With 20 Woodcuts. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LIVINGSTONE’S (Dr.) Missionary Travels in South Africa. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s. 

- —- Expedition to the Zambeziand ita Tributaries; and 
the Lakes Shirwaand Nyassa. 1858-64. Map and Illustrations. Svo. 21s. 

LIVONIAN TALES. By the Author of “ Letters from the 
Baltic.” Post 8vo. 22. 
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LOCH’S (H. B.) Personal Narrative of Events during Lord 


Elgin’s Second Embassy toChina. Second Edition. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 


LOCKHART’S (J. G.) Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 


Romantic. Translated, with Notes. New Edition. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


——__————— Life of Theodore Hook. Fecap. 8vo. 1s. 

LONDON (OLD). A series of Essays on its Archeology and 
Antiquities. By Various WRITERS. S8vo. 12s. 

LONSDALE'S (Bisuor) Life. With Selections from his Writings. 
By E. B. Dexmon, Q.C. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Instructions in Gardening. With Directions 


and Calendar of Operations for Every Month. Zighth Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Feap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LUCAS’ (Samvzt) Secularia; or, Surveys on the Main Stream of 
History. Svo. 122. 


LUCKNOW: a Lady’s Diary of the Siege. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
LYELL’S (Srz Cuarzxs) Principles of Geology; or, the Modern 


Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of 
Geology. Tenth Bdition. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 32s 


Student’s Elements of Geology. With 600 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, 
Third Edition. Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 

(K. M.) Geographical Handbook of Ferns. With Tables 
to show their Distribution. Post S8vo. 7. 6d, 

LYTTELTON’S (Lorn) Ephemera. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

LYTTON’S (Lorp) Poems. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Rightful Heir; a Drama. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Lost Tales of Miletus. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

McCLINTOCK’S (Sie L.) Narrative of the Discovery of the 
Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions in the Arctic Seas. 
Third Edition. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MacDOUGALL’S (Cot.) Modern Warfare as Influenced by Modern 
Artillery. With Plans, Post 8vo. 12s. 

MACGREGOR (J.), Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, Gen- 
nesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt and the Waters 
of Damascus. With Map, and 70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

MACPHERSON’S (Mason) Services in India, while Political 
Agent at Gwalior during the Mutiny. Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 

MAETZNER'’S COPIOUS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A Methodical, 


Analytical, and Historical Treatise on the Orthography, Prosody, Inflec- 
tions, and Syntax of the English Tongue. 3 Vols. 8vo. (Jn preparation.) 


MAHON (Lorp), see Srannorr (Earl of ). 


MAINE'S (H. Sumner) Ancient Law: its Connection with the 


Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo. 12s, 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST AND 
WEST. Six Lectures delivered at Oxford. S8vo. 


MALCOLM’S (Srz Joun) Sketches of Persia. Post 8vo. 38s. 6d. 


MANSEL (Dean), Limits of Religious Thought Examined. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1858. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. 8s, 6d. 
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MANTELL’S (Gipzon A.) Thoughts on Animalcules; or, the 
Invisible World, as revealed by the Microscope. Plates. 16mo. 6s. 

MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY. For the Use of 
Travellers. Edited by Sin J. F. Henscuet, Revised by Rev. R. Mam. 
Maps. Post 8vo. (Published by order of the Lords of the Admiralty.) 

MARCO POLO'S TRAVELS. A New English Version. With 


Copious Illustrative Notes. By Cot. Hexzsy Yue. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. medium. Svo. 


MARKHAM’S (Mas.) History of England. From the First Inva- 
sion by tt the Romans. New Edition, continued down to 1865. Woodcuts. 


12mo. 
~ History of France. From the Conquest by the 
Gauls. New Edition, continued to 1867. Woodcuts. 12mo. 4s. 
History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marius. 
New Rdition, continued to 1867. Woodcuts. 13mo. 4s. 
(Cixements BR.) Travels in Peru and India. Maps 
and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

MARRYAT’S (JosspH) History of Modern and Medisval Pottery 
and Porcelain. With a Description of the Manufacture. Third 
Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. Svo. 42s. 

MARSH'S (G. P.) Manual of the English Language, Edited by 
Dr. Wu. Suita. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

MATTHIZ’S SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged by 
ae PL OMPIELE: A New Edition, revised and enlarged by E. 8. CRooxg. 

mo. ° 

MAUREL, on the Character, Actions, and Writings of Wellington. 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

MAYNE’S (Cart.) Four Years in British Columbia and Van- 
couver Island. Illustrations. Svo. 16s. 

MEADE’S (Hon. Herzent) Ride through the Disturbed Districts of 
New Zealand to Lake Taupo, at the Time of the Rebellion; witha Cruise 
among the South Sea Islands. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 14s, 

MELVILLE’S (Heamann) Adventures amongst the Marquesas 
and South Sea Islands. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 7s. 

MILLS’ (Rev. Jonx) Three Months’ Residence at Nablus, with 
an Account of the Modern Samaritans. I!lnatrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MILMAN’S (Drax) HISTORICAL WORKS. Containing: 1. 
History of the Jews, 3 Vols. 2. History of Early ea 8 Vols. 
8. History of Latin Christianity, 9 Vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each 


__- —- Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Second Edition. 
Portrait and Illustrations. Svo. 18s. 
— Savonarola,Erasmus,and other Literary Essays. 8vo. 15s. 
-_——_———— Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered 
as an Evidence of Christianity. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Translations from Aschylus and Euripides.  Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 12¢. 
Works of Horace. With 100 woodcuts. Small 8vo. 7s.6d. 
—_—_—_—— Life of Horace. Woodcuta. 8vo. 92. 
& ates -- Poetical Works. Plates. 8 Vols. Feap.8vo. 188. 
Fall of Jerusalem. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
(Carr. E. A.) Wayside Cross, A Tale of the Carlist 
War. Post 8vo. 2s. 
MEREDITH’S (Mns. Cuarzzs) Notes and Sketches of New South 
Wales. Post 8vo, 2s. 
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MESSIAH (THE): A Narrative of the Life, Travels, ‘Death, 
MS eo Ascension of our Blessed Lord. By A Laymen, 
Ma VO. 


MICHIE'S (AuexanpeER) Siberian Overland oe from Peking 
to Petersburg. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 

MODERN DOMESTIC. COOKERY. Founded ‘on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge. New Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

MONGREDIEN’S (Avuausrus) Trees and Shrubs for English 
Plantation. A Selection and Description of the most Ornamental 


which will flourish in the open air in our climate. With Classified 
Lists. With 80 Illustrations. 8vo. 162. 


MOORE'S (THomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Cabinet 


Edition. With Plates. 6 Vols. Feap. Svo. 188.; or Popular Edition, 
with Portraits. Royal 8vo. 9s. 


MOTLEY’S (J. L.) History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609. Library 


.Edition. Portraits, 4 Vols. Svo. 60s. Or Cabinet Edition, 4 Vols. Post 
Svo. 6s. each. 


MOUHOT'S (Hesrr) Siam, Cambojia, and Lao; a Narrative of 
Travels and Discoveries. Illustrations. 2 vols. S8vo. 
MOZLEY’S (Rav. J. B.) Treatise on Predestination. 8vo. 14s. 
— Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 8vo. 7s.6d. 
uae (GenenaL) Pen and Pencil Sketches in India. 
Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 


MUNRO'S | (GengnaL Siz THomas) Life and Letters. By the Ruv. 
G. R.Giera. Post 8vo. 8e. 6d. 
MURCHISON’S (Sie Ropzricz) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains. With Coloured Maps, &c. 2 Vols. 4to. 651. 5s. 
Siluria ; or, a History of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Remains. Fourth Edition. Mapand Plates. Svo. 80s. 
MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. Containing :— 


Wuiiinertox. By Lonp Ecipsmanan. 6é.( Hatzuam’s Lirsaaat Benkte: 2e. 


Nimnop on rus Cuaez, le. Manon’s Joan or Az 

EBeeare rnox “Tax Time.” 3 Vols. Se.| Hman’s Emtenaat. 2s. 6d. 

Muero ann Dasas, le. Nimnop on tux Roan. la. 
Lavanp’s Account oF Niwnvie: ba. Croger on tan GUILLOTINE. le. 
Mriumaw’e Farz oy Juavsarem. le. Ho.iiwar’e Nonmway. 2s. 

Manon'’a “Fourry-Fivz.” 32. Maogar’s Warirneron. le. 6d. 
Livs or Tazopozns Hoo. ea. Camrpsziie Lirz or Bacon. 2¢. 6d. 
Duzps op Navat Danine, 38e. 6d. Tas Frowzn Ganpgx. le. 

Tax Honzr Bus. le. Locxmaar’s Sraniex Baruape. 2e. 6d. 
Jauue’ Reor’e Fasuus. 2s. 6d. Tarzon’s Noras prom Lies. 2s. 
Nimnpop ow tun Turvy. le. 64. Ruszcrepv Apypgusszs. le. 

Ast or Dixine. le. 6d. Pann's Hinve om Aneuine. ls. 


MUSIC AND DRESS. By a Lapy. Reprinted from the “ Quar- 
terly Review.” Feap.8vo. le. 
NAPIER’S (Siz Cas.) Life, Journals, and Letters. By Siz W. 
NaptzR. Second Edition. Portraits. 4 Vols. Post 8vo. 48s. 
(Stn Wu.) Life and Letters. es by H. A. Broos, 
M.P. Portraits. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
English Battles sad Sieges of the Peninsular 
War. Fourth Edition. Portrait. Post 8vo. 9s. 
NAPOLEON AT FONTAINBLEAU AND ELBA. A Journal 
of Occurrences and Notes of Conversations, By Siz Nei CaMPBELL, 


C.B., British Commissioner. With a Memoir of that Officer. By 
Rzv. A. N.C. Macracauan, M.A. Portrait. Svo. 168. 


saa pe crocs eo ae ALMANAC. Royal 8vo. 20 6d. (By 
NAVY’ LIST. Monthly and Quarterly. Post 8vo. (By Authority.) 
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NEW TESTAMENT (Iuiustrarep). With Explanatory Com- 
mentary. Edited by ArncHDEacon CuurTon, M.A., and ARCHDEACON 
aig oe) M.A. With 110 authentic Views, &c. 2 Vols. Crown 


218. boun 

NICHOLLS’ (Sm Gzorex) History of the English, Irish and 
Bootch Poor Laws. 4 Vols. 8vo. 

(Rev. H.G.) Historical Account of the Forest of 
Dean. Woodcuts, &c. Post 8vo. 102. 6d. 

NICOLAS’ (Siz Harris) Historic Peerage of England. Exhi- 
biting the Origin, Descent, and Present State of every Title of Peer- 
age which has existed in thia acai | since the Conquest, By 
Wituiam Courtsorg. 8vo. 

NIMROD, On the Chace—Turf—-and Road. A New Edition, 
iNustrated with Portrait of the Author by Maclise.and Plates by Alken. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. Or with Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. Or Cheap Edition, 

Feap.8vo. 82. 6d. 

OLD LON DON ; Papers read at the Archeological Institute. 
By various Authors. 8vo. 12s 

OWEN’ rf (Lrevr.-Cot.) Principles ‘and Practice of Modern Artillery. 
including Artillery Material, Guonery, and Organisation and Use of 
Artillery in Warfare. With numerous Itlustrations. 8vo. 15s. 

OXENHAM’S (Rev. W.) English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
for early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefatory 

Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. Fourth Kdition. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

PALLISER’S (Mxs.) Brittany and its Byewaya, its Inhabitants, 
aud Antiquities. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. 

PARIS’ (Dz.) Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earneat ; 
or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculcated by aid of the 

Toys and Sports of Youth. Ninth Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

PARKMAN’S (Francis) Discovery of the Great West; or, the 
Valleys of the Mississippi and the Lakes of North America. An 
Historical Narrative. Map. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

PARKYNS’ (Maxsriztp) Three Years’ Residence in Ab 
le Meg in that Country. Second Edition, with Illustrations. Post 
vo. 7 

PEEL’S (Srz Rosert) Memoirs. Edited pas Earn SranHorPe 
and Mr. CampweLu. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

PENN'S (RioHaRD) Maxims and Hints for an Angler and Chess- 

player. Woodcats. Feap.8vo. 1s. 

PERCY’S (Joun, M.D.) Metallurgy. Vol. I. Fuel, Coal, Fire- 
Clays, Copper, Zinc, Brass, &c. New aad Revised econ With 
Illustrations. 8vo. In preparation.) 

Vol. If. Iron and Steel. New and Revised Edition. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. (In preparation.) 

—-— ~ Vol. III. Lead, including Deailverization and Cupel- 
lation. With Illustrations. Svo. 30s. 

Vol. IV. Gold, Silver and Mercury. With Illustrations. 

8vo. (Zn the Press.) 

Vol. V. Platinum, Tin, Nickel, Cobalt, Antimony, 
Biamutb, Arsenic, and other Metals. With Illustrations. 8vo. 

(Zn Preparation.) 

PHILLIPP (C. 8. M.) On Jurisprudence. 8vo. 12s. 

PHILLIPS’ (Jonx) Memoirs of William Smith. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Geology of Yorkshire, The Coast, and Limestone 
District. Plates. 4to. Part I.,20¢.—Part II., 80s. 
Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire, 


With Essays on the Climate Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants. 
Second Hdition, Plates. 8vo. 158. 
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PHILPOTTS’ (BisHor) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on his 
“ Book of the Roman Catholic Church.” New Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 

PICK’S (Ds.) Popular Etymological Dictionary of the French 
Language. 8vo. 73s. 6d. 

POPE'S (Atexanper) Life and Works. A New Edition. Collected 


in part by the Jate Right Hon. J. W. Croker, with Introductions and 
Notes, by Rev. WHITWELL ELwin. With Portraits. Vol. I.toIlI. 8vo. 


10s, 6d. each. 

PORTER'S (Rev. J. L.) Damascus, Palmyra and Lebanon. With 
Travels among the Giant Cities of Bashan and the Hauran. New Edition. 
Map and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PRAYER BOOK (InLustratgeD), with Borders, Initials, Vig- 
nettes, &c. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. THos. Jamxs, ‘Modium 
8vo. 18s. cloth ; 318. 6d. calf; 368. morocco. 

PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. Essays on Church Questions of the 
Day. By the following writers. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


BenJaMIn SHaw. Caxon BERNAKED. 
Logp ArgTaUR HERVEY. ARTHUR MILLS. 
PRoOFE3ssSOR PAYNE SMITH. Rev. Dr. Satwoxn. 
nee herr ese * GRANT. Rev. W. G. Hompury. 


Deayx Howson. 


PUSS. iw ‘BOOTS. “With 12 Illustrations. By Orro Spgoxrer. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW (Tux). 8vo. 6a. 

RAMBLES in the Syrian Deserts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

RANKE’S (Lgorotp) History of the Popes of Rome during the 
16th and 17th Centuries. Translated from the German by Sanaz 
Avstix. 8 Vols. 8vo. SOs. 

RASSAM’S (Hormvuzp) Narrative of the British Mission to Abys- 
sinia. With Notices of the Countries Traversed from Massowah to 
Magdala. Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 

RAWLINSON’S (Rev. Grorcz) Herodotus. A New English 
Version. Edited with Notes and Essays. Second Edition. Maps and 
Woodcut. 4 Vols. S8vo.~ 48s. 

Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient World, 
Chaldma, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, aud Persia. Second Edition. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

REED'S (E. J.) Shipbuilding in Iron and Steel; a Practical 
Treatise, giving full details of Construction, Processes of Manufacture, 
and Building Arrangements. With 5 Plans and 250 Woodcuts. 8vo. 30s. 

Our Iron-Clad Ships; their Qualities, Performances, and 
Cost. With Chapters on Turret Ships, Iron-Clad Rams, &c. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12e. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES (Tue). By James any Honaocg Surru. 
del genes Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d.; or Cheap Kiition, Fcap. 


RENNI IES (D. F.) British Arms in Peking, 1860. Post 8vo. 12s. 

—_—_—_—_——— Narrative of the British Embassy in China. Illus- 
trations. 2 Vols. Post 6vo. 24s. 

Story of Bhotan and the Dooar War. Map and 

Woodcut. Post &vo. 12s. 

RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA ; or, Notes on the Resources and 
eae foe Turkey, &. By 8.G. B. St.Cuaiz and Cuas_e3 A. 

PHY vo 

REYNOLDS’ (Siz Josuva) Life and Times. By C. R. Lesuzs, 

R.A. and Tom TarLog. Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
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REYNOLDS (Srr Josuva) ‘Descriptive Catalogue of his Works, 
With Notices of their present owners and localities. With I!lustrations. 


Feap. 4to. (In the Press.) 
RICARDO’S (Davip) Political Works. With a Notice of his 


Life and Writings. By J.R.M‘Cu.tocu. New Edition. 8vo. 16s. 
RIPA’S (Fatuue) Thirteen Years’ Residence at the Court of Peking. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 
ROBERTSON’S (Canon) History of the Christian Church, from 


the Apostolic Age to the end of the Fifth Council of the Lateran, 1517. 
4 Vols. 8vo. 


*The Work mey be had separately. 
Vol. 1.—Fourth Hdition, a.p. 64-590. 8vo. 18s. 
Vol. 2.— Third Edttion, a.p. 590-1122. 8vo. 20¢. 
Vol. 3.—a.p. 1122-1303. 8vo. 18s. 
Vol. 4.—a.p. 1803-1517. 8vo. (Jn the Press.) 
How shall we Conform to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England? Third Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. 
ROBINSON'S (Rev. Dr.) Biblical Researches in Palestine and the 


Adjacent Regions; a Journal of Travels in 1838 and 1852. Third Hdi- 
tion. Maps. 38 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 


Physical Geography of the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 
(Wa.) Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris; 
Described and considered in Relation to the Wants of our own Cities. 
With 400 Illustrations. Svo. 18s, 

Alpine Flowers for English Gardens. An explana- 
tion of the Principles on which they may be grown to perfection in all 
parts of the British Islands. With 70 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Wild Garden: or, our Groves and Shrubberies 


made beautiful by the Naturalization of Hardy Exotic Plants. Witha 


Chapter on the Garden of British Wild Flowers. With Frontispiece. 
Small 8vo. 6s. 


ROME. See Lippeiu and Sirs. 

ROWLAND'S (Davin) Manual of the English Constitution; 
Its Rise, Growth, and Present State. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
aa Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals. Post 

RUNDELL'S (Mrs.) Domestic Cookery, adapted for Private 
Families. New Edition. Woodcuts. Fceap.8vo. 6s. 

RUSSELL’S (Rurnrrrurp) History of the Heroes of Medicine. 
Portraits. Svo. 14s. 

RUXTON'’S (Ggoncz F.) Travels in Mexico; with Adventures 


among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SALB’S (81m Rozen?) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 
the Defence of Jellalabad. By Rsv.G.R.Guzic. Post 8vo. 2s. 

SALLESBURY’S (Epwarp) “Children of the Lake.” A Poem. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

SANDWITH’S (Humpuryr) Siege of Kars. Post 8vo. 33. 6d. 

SCOTT'S (G. Grusenr) Secular and Domestic Architecture, Pre- 
sent and Future. 8vo. 9s. 

(Dean of Rochester) University Sermons. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

SCROPE’S (G. P.) Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central 
F 


rance. Illustrations. Medium Svo. 30s. 
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SHAW’S (T. B.) Manual of English Literature. Edited, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by Dz. Wm. SmitH. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Specimens of English Literature. Selected from the 

Chief Writers. Edited by Wu. Smt, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(Rosgrt) Visit to High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashgar 


Cormery Chinese Tartary), and Return Journey over the Karakorum 
Pass. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. (Nearly Ready.) 


SMILES’ (Samvrx) Lives of British Engineers ; from the Earliest 
Period tothe Present Time, with an account of their Principal Works; 
including a History of the Invention and Introduction of the Steam 
Engine. With 9 Portraits and 400 Illustrations. 4 Vols. Svo. 218. each. 

Lives of George and Robert Stephenson. With Portraits 

and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. Or Popular dition, with Wood- 

cuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Lives of Boulton and Watt. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 

--——— Lives of Brindley and the Early Engineers, With Portrait 
and 50 Woodcats. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Life of Telford. With a History of Roads and Travelling 
in England. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 

———— Self-Help. With Illustrations of Character and Conduct. 
Post Svo. 6s. Orin French. 5s. 

—-— -— Industrial Biography : pons orkere and Tool Makers. 
A sequel to “ Self-Help.”” Post 8vo. 6s. 

—_—_——— Huguenots in England and Ireland : their Settlements, 
Churebes and Industries. Zhird Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 

SHIRLEY (Eve.yx P.) on Deer and Deer Parks, or some Account 
of English Parks, with Notes on the Mansgement of Deer. Ilus- 
trations. 4to. 21s. 

eae LEONE; Described in Letters to Friends at Home. By 

LaDY. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SIMMONS (Cart. T. F.) on the Constitution and Practice of 
Courts- Martial; with a Summary of the Law of Evidence. Sixth and 
Revised Edition. 8vo. (In the Press.) 

STANLEY'S (Dean) Sinai and Palestine. Map. 8vo. 14s. 

—_—____——— Bible in the Holy Land; being Extracts from the 
above Work. Weodcuts, Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. With Disser- 
tations and Notes. 8vo. 18s. 


__ ——. History of the Eastern Church. Plans. 8vo. 12¢. 


- History of the Jewish Church. Third Edition. 2 Vols. 
- Svo. PAs. 
_-__——— Historical Memorials of Canterbury. Fourth Edition. 
Woodcuts. Post8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey. Third 
Edition. With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 
-__— Essays on Church and State, 1850—70. 8vo. 16s. 
Sermons in the East, during a Tour with H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales. 8vo. 9s. 
—- on Evangelical and Apostolical Teaching. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
--—_—_—_———— ADpREssEs AND CHanrces or Bisnor Stanitey. With 
Memoir. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
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SMITH’S (Dx. Wm.) Dictionary of the Bible; its Antiquities, 
Biostar nye Geography, and Natural History. Illustrations, 3 Vols. 
0 


Concise Bible Dictionary, for Families and Students. 
With Maps and 300 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 
Smaller Bible Dictionary, for Schools and Young Persons. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Greek and Roman Antiquities. Woodcuta, 8vo. 21s. 
Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. Wood- 
cuts. 8 Vols. 8vo. 638. 
Greek and Roman Geography. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
8vo, 42s 
Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Biography, and 
Geography. With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
Smaller Classical Dictionary a Mythology, Biography, 
and Geography. With 200 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo, 7. 6d. 
Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Complete Latin English Dictionary. With Tables of 
the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money. Svo. 21s. 
Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. 8vo. 21s. 
Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Principia Latina—Part I. A Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. Eisventh Edition. With an Appendix, 
containing the ACCIDRNOB arranged for the ‘*‘ Public School Latin 


Primer.” 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Part II. A Reading-book of Mytho- 


logy, Geography, Roman Antiquities, and History. With Notes aud 
Dictionary. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Part III. A Latin Poetry Book. 
Hexameters and Pentameters; Eclog. Ovidiane; Latin Prosody, 
&c. Fourth dition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 
Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 
Exercises on the Syntax. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


_..-—-_- __—___-—_—__—_ - Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes 
for Translation into Latin. Second Edition. 12mo. 3s. 
Latin-English Vocabulary; for Pheedrus, Cornelius 
Nepos, and Cwsar. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Student's Latin Grammar. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Smaller Latin Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Initia Greeca, Part I. An Introduction to Greek ; 
comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book. Fourth Edition. 
With Vocabularies. Third Eiition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Initia Greeca, Part II. A Reading Book. Containing 
Short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History. 
ein 7FH systematic Progresaion, with a Lexicon. Second Edition. 
Initia Groeca, Part III. Greek Prose Composition. Con- 


taining the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises. 
12mo, Se. 6d. 
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SMITH’S (Dz. Wx.) Student's Greek Grammar. By Proressor 
Curtics. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Smaller Greek Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

History of England. Illustrations. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
History of Greece. Illustrations. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
History of Rome. Illustrations. 16mo. 39. 6d. 


Classical Mythology. With Translations from 
the Poets. Illustrations. 12mo. 382.64. 


History of English Literature, , with Specimens 
of the Chief Writers. 2 Vols. 16mo. 8s. 6d. each 


Scripture History. ‘Illustrations. 16ma 38s. 6d. 
Ancient History. ImIlustrations. 16mo. P 
y. 


[Nearly 
(Rev. A. C.) Attractions of the Nile and its Banks. 
Journal of Travels in Egypt and Nubia. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 18% 


STUDENT'S HUME, A History of England from the roma 


of Julius Cwsar. By Davip Hume, Continued to 1868. Woodcuts 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*,° Questions on the above Work, 12mo. 2s. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE; from the Earliest Times x 
to ee tamara of the Second Empire, 1852. Woodcuts. Post ’ 
8vo. 78. 6d. 

HISTORY OF ROME; from the Earliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Empire. By Dean LippeLtu. Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 62. 

GIBBON ; an Epitome of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF GREECE; from the Earliest 


Times to the Roman Conquest. By Wm. ee LL.D. Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*,* Questions on the above Work, 12mo. 

_ -——~ ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST; Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phoenicia. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY ; from the Creation 


to the ore of the Jews from Captivity. Maps and Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d 


NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an Intro- 


duction connecting the History of the Old and New Testaments. Maps 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevan, 

M.A. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
-—————— MODERN GEOGRAPHY; Mathematical, Physi- 
cal, and Descriptive. By Rev. W. L. Bevan. Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 73. 6d. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Gro. P. Mansa. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, ByT. B. Sxaw, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
adieu he the Chief Writers. By Tuomas B. Saaw, M.A. Post 
4 8 

MORAL oe By Wituram Femina, 
D.D. Post8vo. 7s. 6d. 


-~——————- BLACKSTONE, > By R. Maxcoum Kerr, LL.D. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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STANHOPE’S (Eart) History of England, from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-83. Library Edition. 7 vols 
Svo. 93s. Or, Cabinet Edition, 7 Vols. Post 8vo. 5s. each. 
Reign of Queen Anne until the Peace of Utrecht. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 
British India, from its Origin till 1788. Post 8vo. 
3s. 6d 


History of “ Forty-Five.” Post 8vo. 36. 

~—_——_— —— Spain under Charles the Second. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
—- Historical and Critical Essays. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
———-- - Life of Belisarius. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Condé. Post 8vo. 32. 6d. 

Pitt. Portraits. 4 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 
Miscellanies. Post 8vo. 65s. 6d. 

—~-— —- Story of Joan of Arc. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


ST. CLAIR and BROPHY’S RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA ; or, 
Notes on the Resources and Administration of Turkey. 8vo. 12s. 


ST. JOHN’S (Caarues) Wild Sports and Natural History of the 
Highlands. Post 8vo. 38s. 6d. 


(Bartz) Adventures in the Libyan Desert. Post 8vo. 2s. 


ST. LEONARDS (Lorp) Misrepresentations in Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
STORIES FOR DARLINGS. A Book for Boys and Girls. 
With Illustrations. Square i6mo. 6s. 
STOTHARD’S (Txos.) Life. With Personal Reminiscences. 
By Mrs.Bray. With Portrait and 60 Woodcuts. 4to. 2is. 
STREET'S (G. E.) Gothic Architecture in Spain. Second Hdtiton. 
With Illustrations, Medium 8vo. 30s. 
STYFFE (Kyvrt) On the Strength of Iron and Steel. Translated 
by C. P. SanpBEgG. With Preface by Da. Percy. With Plates, 8vo. 12s. 
SWIFT'S (JonatHan) Life, and Works. By Joun Forster. 8vo. 
(Jn Preparation.) 
SOMERVILLE’S (Mary) Physical Geography. Sizth Edition, 
Revised. By W.H. Bates. Portrait. Post 8vo. 9s. 
Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Ninth 
Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 
Molecular and Microscopic Science. Illustra- 
tions. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 
SOUTH’S (Jou F.) Household Surgery; or, Hints on Emergen- 
cies. Woodcuts. Fep.8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SOUTHEY’S (Roszer) Book of the Church. Post 8vo. 
——_—————— Lives of Bunyan and Cromwell. Post 8vo. 2s. 
SPECKTER’S (Orro) Puss in Boots. With 12 Woodcutsa. Square 
12mo. 1s. 6d. plain, or 2s. 6d, coloured. 
SYBEL'S (Vor) History of Europe during the French Revolution, 
1789—1795. 4 Vols. Svo, 48s. 
SYME’S (PRorgseor) Principles of Surgery. 5th Edition. 8vo. 12s, 
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TAYLOR'S (Henny) Notes from Life. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 
THOMSON’S (ArcasisHop) Lincoln’s Inn Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
—_—_—_—_—— Life in the Light of God’s Word. Post 8v0. 5s. 
THREE-LEAVED MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER. Royal 


8vo. 2s. 

TOZER’S (H. F.) Researches in the Highlands of Turkey. Includ- 
ing Visits to Mounts Ida, Athos, Olympus, and Pelion. With Illustra- 
tions, 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 


TRISTRAM’S (H. B.) Great Sahara. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
TWISS’ (Horaor) Life of Lord Eldon. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 21e. 


TYLORS (E. B.) Researches into the Early History of Mankind, 
and the Development of Civilization. Svcond Edition. S8vo. 12s. 

Primitive Culture; Researches into the Development 
of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Art, and Custom. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

VAMBERY’S (Arminius) Travels from Teheran across the Tarko- 
mao Desert on the Eastern Shore of the Caspian. I)lustrations. 8vo. 21s. 

VAN LENNEP'S (Henry J.) Travels in Atia Minor. With 
Il!ustrations of Biblical Literature, and Archswology. With Woodcuts. 
2 Vols. Post Svo. 24s. 

WAAGEN’S (Dr.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 


Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, &ce., in this 
Country. 4 Vols. 8vo. 64s. 


WELLINGTON (Tux) Despatches. 8 Vols. 8vo0. 20s. each 
______— Supplementary Despatches. 12 Vols. 8vo. 


20s. each. ; 
Civil and Political Correepondence. 3 Vols. 
Svo. 20s. each. 

Selections from Despatches and General Orders. 


Svo. 18s. 

—_____—_——— Speechesin Parliament. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

WHITE'S (Henry) Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Based on 
Documents tn the Archives of France. 8vo. 16s. 

WHYMPER'S (Epwarp) Scrambles among the Alps. 1860—69. 
Including the First Ascent of the Matterhorn, and the attempts which 
preceded it; with Notes on Glacial Phenomena. With Maps, and 100 
Illustrations. Svo. 2lis. 

—_—_——— (Frepericx) Travels and Adventures in Alaska and 


on the River Yukon, and Visits to other parts of the North Pacific. 
With Illustrations. 8Svo. 16s 


WILBERFORCE'S (Wrutram) Life. By Samugx, Lorp Bisnor or 
WincHEstes. Portrait. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

WILKINSON’S (Siz J. G.) Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians. With 500 Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post S8vo. 12s. 

WORDSWORTH'’S (Curtstoruer, D.D.) Athens and Attica. Fourth 
Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical Account 

of Greece. New Edition. With 600 Woodcuts. Roysl 8vo. 21s. 


ZINCKE'S (Rsv. F. Basnam) Winter in the United States. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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